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SIXTH SESSION 
OF THE 
FOURTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
or 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


[Continued from Vol. XX.J 


Mp. BURKE’: Speech on presenting 
hts Plan for the better Security of the Inde- 
pendence of Parliament and the Economical 
Reformation of the Civil and other Esta- 
bushments. February 11. In pursuance 
of the notice he had given, 


Mr. Burke rose and addressed the House 
2s follows :* 


Mr. Speaker; I rise, in acquittal 
of my engagement to the House, in obe- 
dience to the strong and just requisition 
of my constituents, and, I am persuaded, 
in conformity to the unanimous wishes of 
the whole nation, to submit to the wisdom 
of parliament, ‘* A Plan of Reform in the 
Constitution of several parts of the Public 

onomy.” 

I have endeavoured, that this plan should 
include in its execution, a considerable re- 
duction of improper expence; that it 
should effect a conversion of unprofitable 
titles into a productive estate; that it 
should lead to, and indeed almost compel, 
aprovident administration of such sums of 
public money as must remain under dis- 
Cretionary trusts; that it should render 
the incurring debts on the civil establish- 
ment (which must ultimately affect na- 
tonal strength and national credit) so 
very difficult, as to become next to im- 
Practicable. 


bg — the original edition, printed for J. 
Dodsley in Pall Mall. ue 
(VOL. XXI. } 


But what, I confess, was uppermost 
with me, what I bent the whole force of 
my mind to, was the reduction of that 
corrupt influence, which is itself the pe- 
rennial spring of all prodigality, and of all 
disorder ; which loads us, more than mil- 
lions of debt; which takes away vigour 
from our arms, wisdom from our councils, 
and every shadow of authority and credit 
from the most venerable parts of our con- 
stitution. 

Sir, [ assure you, very solemnly, and 
with a very clear conscience, that no- 
thing in the world has led me to such an 
undertaking, but my zeal for the honour 
of this House, and the settled, habitual, 
systematic affection I bear to the cause, 
and to the principles of government. 

I enter perfectly into the nature and 
consequences of my attempt; and I ad- 
vance to it with a tremour that shakes me 
to the inmost fibre of my frame. I feel, 
that I engage in a business, in itself most 
ungracious, totally wide of: the course of 
prudent conduct ; and I really think, the 
most completely adverse that can be im- 
gined to the natural turn and temper of 
my own mind. I know, that all parsimony 
is of a quality approaching to unkindness ; 
and that (on some person or sib eld 
reform must operate as a sort of punishment. 
Indeed the whole class of the severe and 
restrictive virtues, are at a market almost 
too high for humanity. What is worse, 
there are very few of those virtues which 
are not capable of being imitated, and 
even outdone in many of their most strik- 
ing effects, by the worst of vices. Ma- 
lignity and envy will carve much more 
deeply, and finish much more sharply, in 
the work of retrenchment, than frugality 
and providence. I do not, therefore, 
wonder, that gentlemen have kept away 
from such a task, as well from good na- 
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ture as from prudence. Private feeling 
might, indeed, be overborne by legislative 
reason; and a man of along sighted and a 
strong nerved humanity, might bring him- 
self, not so much to consider from whom 
he takes a superfluous enjoyment, as for 
whom in the end he may preserve the ab- 
solute necessaries of life. 

But it is much more easy to reconcile 
this measure to humanity, than to bring it 
to any agreement with prudence. I do 
not mean that little, sclfish, pitiful, bastard 
thing, which sometimes goes by the name 
of a family in which it is not legitimate, 
and to which it is a disgrace ;—I mean 
even that public and enlarged prudence, 
which, apprehensive of being disabled 
from epndering acceptable services to the 
world, withholds itself from those that are 
invidious. Gentlemen who are, with me, 
verging towards the decline of life, and 
are apt to form their ideas of kings from 
kings of former times, might dread the 
anger of a reigning prince ;—they who are 
more provident of the future, or by being 
young are more interested in it, might 
tremble at the resentment of the succes- 
sor; they might see along, dull, dreary, 
unvaried visto of despair and exclusion, 
for half a century, before them. This is 
no pleasant prospect at the outset of a 
political journey. 

Besides this, Sir, the private enemics to 
be made in all attempts of this kind are 
innumerable ; and their enmity will be the 
more bitter, and the more dangcrous too, 
because a sense of dignity will oblige 
them to conceal the cause of their resent- 
ment. Very few men of great famitics 
and extensive connections, but will feel 
the smart of a cutting reform, in some 
close relation, some bosom friend, some 
pleasant acquaintance, some dear protected 
dependant. Emolument is taken from 
some; patronage from others; objects 
of pursuit from all. 
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is so heavy, where it falls, and so instant 
in its operation, that the cold commenda- 
tion of a public advantage never was, -and 
never will be, a match for the quick sen- 
sibility of a private loss: and you may 
depend upon it, Sir, that when many peo- 
ple have an interest in railing, sooner or 
later, they will bring a considerable degree 
of unpopularity upon any measure. So 
that, for the present at least, the reforma- 
tion will operate against the reformers ; 
and revenge (as against them at the least) 
will produce all the effects of corruption. 
This, Sir, is almost always the case, 
where the plan has complete success. 
But how stands the matter in the mere 
attempt? Nothing, you know, is more 
common, than for men to wish, and call 
loudly too, for a reformation, who, when 
it arrives, do by no means like the seve- 
rity of its aspect. Reformation is one of 
those pieces which must be put at some 
distance in order to please. Its greatest 
favourers love it better in the abstract 
than in the substance. When any old 
prejudice of their own, or any interest 
that they value, is touched, they become 
scrupulous, they become captious, and 
every man has his separate exception. 
Some pluck out the black hairs, some the 
grey ; onc point must be given up to one ; 
another point must be yielded to another ; | 
nothing is suffered to prevail upon its own 
principle; the whole is so frittered down, 
and disjointed, that scarcely a trace of the 
original scheme remains! Thus, between 
the resistance of power, and the unsyste- 
matical process of popularity, the under- 
taker and the undertaking are both ex- 
posed, and the poor reformer is hissed off 
the stage, both by friends and foes. 
Observe, Sir, that the apology for my 
undertaking (an apology, which, though 
long, is no longer than necessary) is not 
grounded on my want of the fullest sense 


Men forced into | of the difficult and invidious nature of the 


an involuntary independence, will abhor ! task I undertake. I risk odium if I suc- 


the authors of a blessing which in their , ceed, and contempt if I fail. 


My excuse 


eyes has so very near a resemblance to a . must rest in mine and your conviction of 


curse. 
the offices remain, you may set the grati- 
tude of some against the anger of others; 
you may oppose the friends you oblige 
against the enemies you provoke. But 
services of the present sort create no at- 
tachments. ‘The individual good felt ina 
public benefit, is comparatively so small, 
comes round through such an involved 
labyrinth of intricate and tedious revolu- 
tions; whilst a present personal detriment 


| 


i 


When officers are removed, and | the absolute, urgent necessity there is, 


that something of the kind should be done. 
If there is any sacrifice to be made, either 
of estimation or of fortune, the smallest is 
the best. Commanders in chief are not 
to be put upon the forlorn hope. But, 
indecd it is necessary that the attempt 
should be made. It is necessary from our > 
own political circumstances ; it is neces- 
sary from the opcrations of the enemy; it 
is necessary from the demands of the pco- 
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le; whose desires, when they do not mi- | our circumstances and our resources: I 
itate with the stable and eternal rules of ; mean to say a little more on the operations 
justice and reason (rules which are above | of the enemy, because this matter seems 
us, and above them) ought to be as a law | to me very natural in our present deli- 
to a House of Commons. beration. When I look to the other side 
As to our circumstances, I do not mean | of the water, I cannot help recollecting 
to aggravate the difficulties of them, by | what Pyrrhus said on reconnoitring the 
the strength of any colouring whatsoever. | Roman camp, “ These barbarians have 
On the contrary, I observe, and observe | nothing barbarous in their discipline.’’ 
with pleasure, that our affairs rather wear | When I look, as I have pretty carefully 
a more promising aspect than they did on | looked, into the proceedings of the French 
the opening of this session. We have had | king, I am sorry to say it, I see nothing 
some leading successes. But those who | of the character and genius of arbitrary 
rate them at the highest (higher a great | finance; none of the bold frauds of bank- 
deal indeed than I dare to do) are of opi- | rupt power; none of the wild struggles, 
nion, that, upon the ground of such ad-| and plunges, of despotism in distress ;— 
vantages, we cannot at this time hope to/ ne lopping off from the capital of debt; 
make any treaty of peace, which would not |. —no suspensian of interest ;—no robbcry 
be ruinous and completely disgraceful. | under the name of loan ;—no raising the 
In such an anxious state of things, if{ value, no debasing the substance of the 
dawnings of success serve to animate our | coin. I see neither Louis the 14th nor 
diligence, they are good; if they tend to | Louis the 15th. On the contrary, I be- 
increase our presumption, they are worse | hold with astonishment, rising before me, 
than defeats. The state of our affairs | by the very hands of arbitrary power, and 
shall then be as promising as any one may | in the very midst of war and confusion, a 
choose to conceive it: itis, however, but |} regular, methodical system of public cre- 
sarah We must recollect, that with ; dit: I behold a fabric laid on the natural 
ut half ef our natural strength, we are | and solid foundations of trust and confi- 
at war against confederated powers, who | dence among men; and rising, by fair 
have singly threatened us with ruin; we | gradations, order over order, according to 
must recollect, that whilst we are left | thejust rules of symmetry andart. What 
naked an one side, our other flank is un- | a reverse of shings! Principle, method, 
covered by any alliance; that whilst we | regularity, economy, frugality, justice to 
are weighing and balancing our successes | individuals, and care of the people, are tue 
against our losses, we are accumulating | resources with which France makes war 
debt to the amount of at least 14 millions | upon Great Britain. God avert the omen! 
inthe year. That loss is certain. But if we should see any genius in war and 
Ihave no wish to deny, that our suc-| politics arise in France to second what is 
cesses are as brilliant as any one chooses | done in the bureau !—I turn my eyes from 

to make them; our resources too may, for | the consequences. 
me, be as unfathomable as they are re-| The noble lord in the blue ribbon, last 
presented. Indeed they are just whatever | year, treated all this with contempt. He 
the people possess, and will submit to pay. | never could conceive it possible that the 
Taxing is an easy business. Any pro-| French minister of finance could go 
jector can contrive new impositions; any | through that year with a loan of but 
bungler can add to the old. But is it al- | 1,700,000/.; and that he should be able 
together wise to have no other bounds to | to fund that loan without any tax. The 
your impositions, than the patience of | second year, however, opens the very same 
e who are to bear them ? scene. A small loan, a loan of no more 
All I claim upon the subject of your | than 2,500,000/. is to carry our enemies 
resources is this, that they are not likely | through the service of this year also. 
to be increased by wasting them.—I think No tax is raised to fund that debt; no tax 
shall be permitted to assume, that a sys- | is raised for the current services. I am 
tem of frugality will not lessen your riches, | credibly informed that there is no antici- 
whatever they may be;—I believe it will | pation whatsoever. Compensations are 
tot be hotly disputed, that those resources | correctly made.* Old debts continue to 
vhich lie heavy on the subject, ought not 
2 : objects of reference; that they _* This term comprehends various retribu- 
gnt not to be the very first choice, to | tions made to persons whose offices are taken 
an honest representative of the people. away, or who, in any other way, suffer by the 

is all, Sir, that I shall say upon } new arrangements that are made. 
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be sunk as in the time of profound peace. 
Even payments which their treasury had 
been authorized to suspend during the 
time of war, are not suspended. 

A general reform, executed through 
every al palais of the revenue, creates 
an annual income of more than half a mil- 
lion, whilst it facilitates and simplifies all 
the functions of administration. The 
King’s household—at the remotest ave- 
nues to which all reformation has been 
hitherto stopped, that household, which 
has been the strong hold of prodigality, 
the virgin fortress which was never before 
attacked—has been not only not defended, 
but it has, even in the forms, been sur- 
rendcred by the King to the ceconomy of 
his minister. No capitulation ; no reserve. 
(Economy has entered in triumph into the 
public splendour of the monarch, into his 
private amusements, into the ee 
ments of his nearest and highest relations. 
(Economy and public spirit have made a 
beneficent and an honest spoil; they have 
plundered, from extravagance and luxury, 
for the use of substantial service, a revenue 
of near 400,000/. The reform of the 
finances, joined to this reform of the 
court, gives to the public 900,000/. a 
year and upwards. 

The minister who does these things is a 
great man— But the king who desires 
that they should be done, is a far greater. 
We must do justice to our enemies— 
These are the acts of a patriot king. I 
am not in dread of the vast armies of 
France: I am not in dread of the gallant 
spirit of its brave and numerous nobility : 
Iam not alarmed even at the great na 
which has been so miraculously created. 
All these things Louis the 14th had be- 
fore. With all these things, the French 
monarchy has more than once fallen poe, 
trate ut the feet of the public faith of 
Great Britain. It was the want of public 
credit which disabled France from reco- 
vering after her defeats, or recovering 
even from her victories and triumphs. It 
‘was a prodigal court, it was an ill-ordered 
revenue, that sapped the foundations of 
all her greatness. Credit cannot exist 
under the arm of necessity. Necessity 
strikes at credit, I allow, with a heavier 
and quicker blow under an arbitrary mo- 
narchy, than under a limited and balanced 
goverment : but still necessity and credit 
are natural enemies, and cannot be long 
reconciled in any situition. From neces- 
sity and corruption, a free state may lose 
the spirit of that complex constitution 
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which is the foundation of confidence. 
On the other hand, I am far from bein 
sure, that a monarchy, when once it is 
properly regulated, may not for a long 
time furnish a foundation for credit upon 
the solidity of its maxims, though it af- 
fords no ground of trust in its institutions. 
I am afraid I see in England, and in 
France, something like a beginning of 
both these things. 1 wish I may be found 
in a mistake. 

This very short, and very imperfect 
state of what is now going on in France 
(the last circumstances of which I received 
in about eight days after the registry of 
the edict *) I do not, Sir, lay before you 


* Exrract from the Epicts lately published by 
the King of France, on the subject of Na- 
tional Geconomy, quoted by Mr. Burke io 
the course of the above Speech. 


Louis, &c.—Being wholly occupied in esta- 
blishing order and ceconomy in the expences of 
our huushold, in as great a degree as consists 
with the dignity of our crown, we bave con- 
sidered, that it will he conducive to this end to © 
re-unite to us all the offices of our private 
boushold, part of which had been alienated by 
the kings our predecessors, under the titles of 
casual revenues, aod had thereby become a 
heavy charge to the crown; as we shall there- 
fore me alone interested in the nurwber and 
value of these offices, we shall be more at 
liberty to abolish such as appear to be useless, to 
determine the emolument, to consult only, ia 
these arrangements, our general views of ad- 
roinistration. We shall refer to ourselves to 
examine in our justice what disadvanteges 
may ensue to our chief officers, and those of 
the queen, our dearest wife and companion, 
from the deprivation of those casual revenues, 
which add nothing in splendour equal to their 
immense charge. We will besides preserve to 
them their various privileges ; and they always 
shall be, as pa at present are, eminently ¢lis- 
tinguished by the rank and dignity of the per- 
sons to whom they are entrusted. 

‘ For these causes, &c.’ 
This edict is composed of tbree articles. 


Extract from the King’s Epict for the Sup- 
pression of the Charge of Comptroller. 
general of the King’s Household, and the 
Money-chamber, the Lieutenant-coinp- 
troller-general of Furniture belonging to 
the Crown; the Office of Comptroller- 
general of the Stables, of Lieutenant-com 
troller-general of the Plate, Household 
Amuseinents, and Affairs of the King’s 
Chainber ; and of the two Offices of Com 
troller-yeneral of the Queen’s Houshold 5 
with the Establishment of a General Of- 
fice for the Expence of the Houshold.— 
Given at Versailles, in the Month of Ja- 
nuary, 1780. 


9] 
for any invidious purpose. It is in order 
to aie in us thie spirit of a noble emula- 
tion—Let the nations make war upon 
each other (since we must make war) not 
with a low and vulgar malignity, but by a 
competition.of virtues. This is the only 
way by which both parties can gain by 
war. The French have imitated us; let 
us, through them, imitate ourselves ; our- 


selves in our better and happier days. If 


public frugality, under whatever men, or 
in whatever mode of government, is na- 
tional strength, it is a strength which our 
enemies are in ion of before us. 
Sir, ] am well] aware, that the state and 
the result of the French economy which I 
have laid before you, are even now light! 
treated by some, who ought never to s ak 
but from iaformation. Pains have not been 
spared to represent them as impositions on 
the public. Let me tell you, Sir, that the 
creation of a navy, and a two years 
war without taxing, are a very singular 
species of imposture. But be it so. For 
what end does Neckar carry on this delu- 
sion? Is it to lower the estimation of the 
crown he serves, and to render his own 


Lous, &e.— Having reflected, that, without 
emential alterations in the direction of the ex- 
pences of our houshold, we should harilly be 
able to establish a permanent improvement in 
the conducting of them, we have begun by re- 
ducing the great number of coffers and treasu- 
nes to one only. We have, by our edict of 
this day, united all the offices of our house- 
hold with the casual revenues; and now, to 
render the plan we have prescribed to ourselves 
more complete, we bave thought proper to 
sappress the offices of comptroller-general of 
ovr houshold, and of the money-chamber ; 
that of the lieutenant-comptroller-general of 
the furnitare belonging to the crown; the of- 

of lieutenants and comptrollers-general of 
our stables, those of lieutenants and com 
trollers. yeneral of the plate, the boushold 
amusements, and affairs of our chamber ; the 
two offices of comptrollers-general to the 
queen's houshold, our dearest wife and se re 
moa; and we will that all these offices shall be 
paid in ready money after their liquidation. 
At the same time we have thought proper to 
etablish a general office for the expences of 
eer houshold, which shall be composed of two 
magistrates taken from our chawber of ac- 
ceunts, and five commissioners-general which 

I be thrown out by this arrangement, and 
who, in uniting their different knowledge, will 
he very capable of conducting, with spirit and 
miformity, the whole e ces of our house- 
bold. This office is to be immediately em- 
payed in a full examination of every part of 
#, ia order to produce the greatest perspicuity, 
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administration contemptible? No! No! 

He is conscious, that the sense of mankind 

is so clear and decided in favour of ceco- 

nomy, and of the weight and value of its 

resources, that he turns himself to every’ 
species of fraud and artifice, to obtain the 

mere reputation of it. Men do not affect 

a conduct that tends to their discredit. . 
Let us, then, get the better of M. Neckar 

in his own way—Let us do in reality what 

he does only in pretence.—-Let us turn his 

French tinsel into English gold. Is then 

the mere opinion and appearance of fruga- 

lity and good management of such use to 

France, and is the substance to be so mis- 

chievous to England? Is the very con- 

stitution of nature so altered by a sea of 
20 miles, that economy should give power 
on the continent, and that profusion should 
give it here? For God’s sake let not this 
be the only fashion of France which we 
refuse to copy. 

To the last kind of necessity, the de- 
sires of the people, 1 have but a very few 
words to say. The ministers seem to con- 
test this point; and affect to doubt, whe- 
ther the people do really desire a plan of 


for the purpose of introducing all the improve- 
ments of every kind, which the business is ca- 
pable of ; and shall render an exact account of 
their operations both to the minister of our 
houshold, and that of finances, for the better 
introducing in this establishment every altera- 
tion which shall be found useful, and to the 
execntion of which there yet remains every 
obstacle ; that they may thus be immediate] 
known and removed, and that our general by 
ministration heing thus drawn into one common 
office, may receive all the lights necessary for 
accomplishing the plan we have approved. We 
keep our high aud chief officers in the bonour- 
able situation of receiving our orders imme- 
diately from us, transmitting them, and watch- 
ing that they are put into execution.—But 
they being called out on our service in our pro- 
vinces and armies, and not having time to spare 
in inspecting the particulars of finance and 
economy, which reqnire continual assiduity 
and watcbfulness, we imagine they will be- 
hold, without pain, this part of our adminis- 
tration separated from their noble offices near 
our person; and we have too much expe- 
rienced their zeal and attachment not to be con- 
vinced that they will eagerly second the ge- 
neral plan for the establishment of regularity 
in our finances, and to prove more and more to 
our faithful subjects, how much it is our de- 
sire to avoid havtug recourse to new taxes, till 
we have estimated ali the resources arising 
from this system of order aud ceconomy. 
¢ For these causes, &c.’ 
This edict consists of 16 articles. 
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ceconomy in the civil government. Sir, | which, above all the rest, distinguishes « 
this is too ridiculous. It is impossible ; wise government from an administration 
that they should not desire it. It is im-' weak and improvident, it is this :—* well 
possible that a prodigality which draws its | to know the best time and manner of 
resources from their indigence, Should be , yielding, what it is impossible to keep.” — 
pleasing to them. Little factions of pen- | There have been, Sir, and there are, many 
sioners, and their dependents, may talk | who choose to chicane with their situation, 
another language. But the voice of na-;| rather than be instructed by it. Those 
ture is against them ; and it will be heard. | gentlemen argue against every desire of 
The people of England will not, they can- | reformation, upon the principles of a cri- 
not, take it kindly, that representatives | minal prosecution. Itis enough for them 
should refuse to their constituents, what | to justify their adherence to a pernicious 
an absolute sovereign voluntarily offers to | system, that it is not of their contrivance ; 
his subjects. The expression of the peti- that it is an inheritance of absurdity, de- 


i 


tion is, that ‘ before any new burthens | rived to them from their ancestors; that 
are Jaid upon this country, effectual mea- | they can make out a long and unbroken 
sures be taken by this House, to enquire ; pedigree of mismanagers that have gone 
into, and correct, the gross abuses in the | before them. They are proud of the an- 
expenditure of public money.” tiquity of their house; and they defend 
This has been treated by the noble their errors, as if they were defending 
lord in the blue ribbon, as a wild factious | their inleritance: afraid of derogating 
language. It happens, however, that the | from their nobility ; and carefully avoiding 
people in their address to us, use almost | a sort of blot in their scutcheon, which 
word for word the same terms as the king | they think would degrade them for ever. 
of France uses in addressing himself to his| It was thus that the unfortunate Charles 
people; and it differs only, as it falls short | the Ist defended himself on the practice 
of the French king’s idea of what is due! of the Stuart who went before him, and 
to his subjects. ‘To convince,”’ says he, | of all the Tudors ; his partizans might have 
‘our faithful subjects of the desire we! gone to the Plantagenets.—They might 
entertain not to recur to new impositions, | have found bad examples enough, both 
until we have first exhausted all the re- abroad and at home, that could have 
sources which order and ceconomy can , shewn an ancient and illustrious descent. 
possibly supply,” &c. &c. But there is atime, when men will nat 
These desires of the people of England, | suffer bad things because their ancestors 
which come far short of the voluntary | have suffered worse. There is a time, 
concessions of the king of France, are | when the hoary head of inveterate abuse 
moderate indeed. They only contend that ' will neither draw reverence nor obtain pro- 
we should interweave some economy with , tection. If the noble lord in the blue 
the taxes with which we have chosen to | ribbon pleads ‘‘ Not guilty,” to the charges 
begin the war. They request, not that | brought against the present system of pub- 
you should rely upon ceconomy exclu: | lic ceconomy, it is not possible to give a 
sively, but that you should give it rank | fair verdict by which he will not stand ac- 
and precedence, in the order of the ways | quitted. But. pleading is not our present 
and means of this single session. business. His plea or his traverse may be 
But if it were possible, that the desires | allowed as an answer to a charge when a 
of our constituents, desires which are at | charge is made. But if he puts himself in 
once so natural, and so very much tem- | the way to obstruct reformation, then the 
pered and subdued, should have no weight | faults of his office instantly become his 
with a House of Commons, which has its} own. Instead of a public officer in an 
eye elsewhere ; 1 would turn my eyes to | abusive department, whose province is an 
the very quarter to which theirs are di- | object to be regulated, he becomes a cri- 
rected. I would reason this matter with | minal who is to be punished. I do most 
the House, on the mere policy of the | seriously put it to administration, to consi- 
question ; and I would undertake to prove, | der the wisdom of a timely refurm. Early 
that an early dereliction of abuse, is the | reformations are amicable arrangements 
direct interest of government ; of govern. | with a friend in power; late reformations - 
ment taken abstractedly from its duties, |} are terms imposed upon a conquered 
and considered merely as a system intend- | enemy: early reformations are made in 
mg its own conservation. cool blood; late reformations are made 
f there is any one eminent criterion, | under a state of inflammation. In that 


vy 
13] 
state of things the people behold in go- 
vernment nothing that is respectable. 
They see the abuse, and they will see 
pothing else.—They fall into the teniper 
of a furious populace provoked at the dis- 
order of a house of ill fame; they never 
attempt to correct or regulate ; they go to 
work by the shortest way.—They abate 
the nuisance, they pull down the house. 

This is my opinion with regard to the 
true interest of government. But as it is 
the interest of government that reforma- 
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frustrate their attainment of what they, . 


have an undoubted right to expect. We 
are under infinite obligations to our con- 


stituents, who have raised us to so distin- 


uished a trust, and have imparted such a 
egree of sanctity to common characters. 
We ought to walk before them with.pu- 


rity, plainness, and integrity ofheart; with 
filial love, and not with slavish fear, which 


is always a low and tricking thing. For 


my own part, in what I have meditated 


upon that subject, I cannot indeed take 


tion should be early, it is the interest of 
the people that it should be temperate. It 
is their interest, because a temperate re- 
form is permanent; and because it has a 
principle of growth. Whenever we im- 
prove, it is right to leave room for a fur- 
ther improvement. It is right to consider, 
to look about us, to examine the effect of 
what wehave done. Then we can proceed 
with confidence, because we can proceed 
with intelligence. Whereas in hot refor- 
mations, in what men, more zealous than 
considerate, call making clear work, the 
whole is generally so crude, so harsh, so 
indigested ; mixed with so much impru- 
dence, and so much injustice ; so contrary 
to the whole course of human nature, and 
human institutions, that the very people 
who are most eager for it, are among the 
first to grow disgusted at what they have 
done. Then some part of the abdicated | effects. 
grievance is recalled from itsexile inorder | It was to fulfil the first of these objects 
to become a corrective of the correction. ae proposal of something substantial) 
Then the abuse assumes all the credit and | that I found myself obliged at the outset, 
popularity of a reform. The very idea of | to reject a plan proposed by an honourable 
purity and disinterestedness in politics falls | and attentive member of parliament, (Mr. 
into disrepute, and is considered as a | Gilbert) with very good intentions on his 
vision of hot and inexperienced men; and | part, about a year or two ago. Sir, the 
thus disorders become incurable, not by | plan I speak of was the tax of 25 per cent. 
the virulence of their own quality, but by | moved upon places and pensions during 
the unapt and violent nature of the reme- | the continuance of the American war.*— 
dies. A great part therefore, of my idea | Nothing, Sir, could have met my ideas 
of reform, is meant to operate gradually ; | more than such a tax if it was considered 
some benefits will come at a nearer, some | as a practical satire on that war, and as a 
at a more remote period. We must no | penalty upon those who led us into it; but 
more make haste to be rich by parsimony, | in any other view it appeared to me very 
than by intemperate acquisition. liable to objections. I considered the 
In my opinion, it is our duty when we | scheme as neither substantial, nor perma- 
have the desires of the people before us, | nent, nor systematical, nor likely to be a 
to pursue them, not in the spirit of literal | corrective of evil mfluence. I have al- 
obedience, which may militate with their | ways thought employments a very proper 
very principle, much Jess to treat them | subject of regulation, but a very ill-chosen 
with a peevish and contentious litigation, | subject for a tax. An equal tax upon 
aif we were adverse parties in a suit. It | property is reasonable; because the object 
would, Sir, be most dishonourable for a | is of the same. quality throughout. The 
fithful representative of the Commons, to | species is the same, It differs only in its 
take advantage of any inartificial expres- 
fon of the people’s wishes, in order to 


upon me to say I have the honour to follow 
the sense of the people. The truth is, I 
met it on the way, while I was pursuing 
their interest according to my own ideas. 
1 am happy beyond expression to find that 
my intentions have so far coincided with 
theirs, that I have not had cause to be in 
the least scrupulous to sign their petition, 
conceiving it to express my own opinions, 
as nearly as general terms can express the 
object of particular arrangements. 

am therefore satisfied to act as a fair 
mediator between government and the 
people, endeavouring to form a plan which. 
should have both an early and a temperate 
operation. I mean, that it should be sub- 
stantial; that it shouJd be systematic. 
That it should rather strike at the first 
cause of prodigality and corrupt influence, 
than attempt to follow them in all their 


*® Nee Vol, 19, p. 873. 
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quantity ; but a tax upon salaries is totally 
of a different nature; there can be no 
equality, and consequently no justice, in 
taxing them by the hundred in the gross. 

We have, Sir, on our establishment, 
several offices which perform real service 
—we have also places that provide large 
rewards for no service at all. We have 
stations which are made for the public de- 
corum ; made for preserving the grace and 
majesty of a great people—we have like- 
wise expensive formalities, which tend 
rather to the disgrace than the ornament 
of the state and the court. This, Sir, is 
the real condition of our establishments. 
To fall with the same severity on objects 
so perfectly dissimilar, is the very reverse 
of a reformation. I mean a reformation 
framed, as all serious things ought to be, 
in number, weight and measure.—Sup- 

, for instance, that two men receive a 
salary of 800/. a year each.—In the office 
of one there is nothing at all to be done; 
in the other, the occupier is oppressed by 
its duties.—Strike off 25 per cent. from 
these two offices, you take from one man 
200/. which in justice he ought to have, 
and you give in effect to the other 600/. 
which he ought not to receive. The public 
robs the former, and the latter robs the 

ublic ; and this mode of mutual robbery 
Is the only “ey in which the office and the 
public can make up their accounts. 

But the balance in settling the account 
of this double injustice, is much against 
the state. The result is short. You pur- 
chase a saving of 200/. by a profusion of 
six. Besides, Sir, whilst you lee @ sup- 
ply of unsecured money behind, wholly at 
the discretion of ministers, they make up 
the tax to such places as they wish to fa- 
vour, or in such new places as they may 
choose to create. Thus the civil list be- 
comes oppressed with debt; and the pub- 
lic is obliged to repay, and to repay with 
an heavy interest, what it has taken by an 
injudicious tax. Such has been the effect 
of the taxes hitherto laid on pensions and 
employments, and it is no encouragement 
to recur again to the same expedient. 

In effect, such a scheme is not calcu- 
lated to produce, but to prevent, reforma- 
tion. It holds out a shadow of present 
gain to a greedy and necessitous public, 
to divert their attention from those abuses, 
which in reality are the great causes of 
their wants. It is a composition to stay 
enquiry; it is a fine paid by mismanage- 
ment, for the renewal of its lease. What 
18 worse, it ig a fine paid by industry and 
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merit, for an indemnity to the idle and the 
worthless. But I shall say no more upon 
this topic, because (whatever may be given 
out to the contrary ) I know that the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon perfectly agrees 
with me in these sentiments. 

After all that I have said on this sub- 
ject, I am so sensible, that it is our duty 
to try every thing which may contribute 
to the relief of the nation, that I do not 
attempt wholly to reprobate the idea even 
ofatax. Whenever, Sir, the incumbrance 
of useless office (which lies no less a dead 
weight upon the service of the state, than 
upon its revenues) shall be removed ;— 
when the remaining offices shall be classed 
according to the just proportion of their 
rewards and services, so as to admit the 
application of an equal rule to their taxa- 
tion; when the discretionary power over 
the civil list cash shall be so regulated, 
that a minister shall no longer have the 
means of repaying with a private, what is 
taken by a public hand—if after all these 
preliminary regulations, it should be 
thought that a tax on places is an object 
worthy of the public attention, I shall be 
very ready to lend my hand to a reduction 
of their emoluments. 

Having thus, Sir, not so much absolute- 
ly rejected, as postponed, the plan of a 
taxation of office,—my next business was 
to find something which might be really 
substantial and effectual. I am quite . 
clear, that if we do not go to the very 
origin and first ruling cause of grievances, 
we do nothing. What does it signify to 
turn abuses out of one door, if we are to 
let them in at another? What does it sig- 
ay to promote ceconomy upon a measure, 
and to suffer it to be subverted in the 
aaa ah Our ministers are far from 

eing wholly to blame for the present ill 
order which prevails. Whilst imstitutions 
seule repugnant to good management 
are suffered to remain, no effectual or last- 
ing reform can be introduced. 

therefore thought it necessary, as soon 
as I conceived thoughts of submitting to 
you some plan of reform, to take a com- 
prehensive view of the state of this coun- 
try; to make a sort of survey of its juris- 
dictions, its estates, and its establishments. 
Something, in every one of them, seemed 
to me to stand in the way of all ceconomy 
in their administration, and prevented 
every possibility of methodizing the sys- 
tem. But being, as I ought to be, doubt- 
ful of myself, I was resolved not to pro- 
ceed in an arbitrary manner, in any pars 
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ticular which tended to change the settled 
state of things, or in any degree to affect 
the fortune or situation, the interest or 
the importance, of any individual. By an 
arbitrary proceeding, I mean one con- 
ducted by the private opinions, tastes, or 
feelings, of the man who attempts to re- 
gulate. These private measures are not 
standards of the exchequer, nor balances 
of the sanctuary. General principles can- 
not be debauched or corrupted by interest 
or caprice ; and by those principles I was 
resolved to work. 

Sir, before I proceed further, I will la 
these principles fairly before you, that af- 
terwards you may be in a condition to 
judge whether every object of regulation, 
as | propose it, comes fairly under its rule. 
This will exceedingly shorten all discus- 
sion between us, if we are perfectly in 
earnest in establishing a system of good 
- Management. I therefore lay down to 
myself seven fundamental rules; they 
might mdeed be reduced to two or three 
stmple maxims, but they would be too ge- 
neral, and their application to the several 
heads of the business before us, would not 
be so distinct and visible. I conceive 
then, 

Ist, That all jurisdictions which furnish 
more matter of expence, more temptation 
to oppression, or more means and instru- 
ments of corrupt influence, than advantage 
to justice or political administration, ought 
to be abolished. 

2ndly, That all public estates which are 
more subservient to the purposes of vex- 
ing, overawing, and influencing those who 
hold under them, and to the expence of 
perception and management, than of be- 
nefit to the revenue, ought, upon every 
principle, both of revenue and of freedom, 
to be disposed of. 

Sdly, That all offices which bring more 
charge than proportional advantage to the 
state ; that all offices which may be en- 
grafted on others, uniting and simplifying 
their duties, ought, in the first case, to be 
taken away; and m the second, to be 
consolidated. 

4thly, That all such offices ought to be 
abolished, as obstruct the prospect of the 
general superintendant of finance; which 
destroy his superintendency, which dis- 
able him from foreseeing and providing 
for charges as they may occur ; from pre- 
ver.ting expence in its origin, checking it 
Mm its progress, OF securing its application 
to its proper purposes. A minister under 
whom expences can be made without his 
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knowledge, can never say what it is that 
he can spend, or what it is that he can 
save. 

S5thly, That it is proper to establish an 
invariable order in all payments; which 
will prevent partiality; which will give 
preference to services, not according to 
the importunity of the demandant, but the 
rank and order of their utility or their 
justice. _ 

6thly, That it is right to reduce every 
establishment, and every part of an estab- 
lishment (as nearly as possible) to cer- 
tainty, the life of alt onder and good ma- 
nagemient. 

7thly, That all subordinate treasuries, 
as the nurseries of mismanagemeut, and 
as naturally drawing to themselves as 
much money as they can, keeping it as 
long as they can, and accounting for it as 
late as they can, ought to be dissolved. 


-They-have a tendency to perplex and dis- 


tract the public accounts, and to excite a 
suspicion of government even beyond the 
extent of their abuse. 

Under the authority and with the 
guidance of those principles, I proceed ; 
wishing that nothing in any establishment 
may be changed, where I am not able to 
make a strong, direct, and solid applica- 
tion of those principles, or of some one of 
them. An economical constitution is a 
necessary basis for an ceconomical admi- 
nistration. 

First, with regard to the sovereign ju- 
risdictions, I must observe, Sir, that who- 
ever takes a view of this kingdom in a 
cursory manner, will imagine, that he be- 
holds a solid, compacted, uniform system 
of monarchy ; in which all inferior juris- 
dictions are but as rays diverging from 
one centre. But on examining it more 
nearly, you find much eccentricity and 
confusion. It is not a monarchy in strict 
ness. But, as in the Saxon times this 
country was an heptarchy, it is now a 
strange sort of pentarchy. It is divided 
into five several distinct principalities, be- 
sides the supreme. There is indeed this 
difference from the Saxon times, that as 
In the itinerant exhibitions of the stage, 
for want of a complete company, they are 
obliged to throw a variety of parts on their 
chief performer; so our sovereiga conde- 
scends himsclf to act, not only the prin- 
cipal but all the subordinate parts in the 
play. He condescends to dissipate the 
royal character, and to trifle with those 
light subordinate Jacqucred sceptrés in 
those hands that sustain the ball repre. 

[C] 
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senting the world, or which wield the 
trident that commande the ocean. Cross 
a brook, and you lose the king of Eng- 
Jand ; but you have some comfort in com- 
Ing again under his majesty, though 
*< shorn of his beams,”’ and no more than 
prince of Wales. Go to the north, and 
you find him dwindled to a duke of Lan- 
caster; turn to the west of that north, 
and he pops upon you in the humble cha- 
racter of earl of Chester. Travel a few 
miles on, the earl of Chester disappears ; 
and the king surprises you again as count 
palatine of Lancaster. If you travel be- 
yond Mount Edgecombe, you find him 
once more in his incognito, and he is duke 
of Cornwall. So that, quite fatigued and 
satiated with this dull variety, you are in- 
finitely refreshed when you return to the 
sphere of his proper splendor, and behold 
your amiable sovereign in his true, simple, 
undisguised, native character of majesty. 
In every one of these five principalities, 
duchies, palatinates, there is a regular es- 
tablishment of considerable expence, and 
most domineering influence. As his Ma- 
jesty submits to appear in this state of 
subordination to himself, his loyal peers 
and faithful commens attend his royal 
transformations; and are not so nice as to 
refuse to nibble at those crumbs of emolu- 
ments, which console their pretty meta- 
morphoses. Thus every one of those 
principalities has the apparatus of a king- 
dom, for the jurisdiction over a few pri- 
vate estates ; and the formality and charge 
of the exchequer of Great Britain, for 
collecting the rents of a country squire. 
Cornwall is the best of them; but when 
you compare the charge with the receipt, 
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venues and adventures upon the mountains 
of Wales. The commission is remarkable ; 
and the event not less so. The commis- 
sion sets forth, that ‘* Upon a report of 
the deputy auditor, (for there is a deput 
auditor) of the principality of Wales, it 
appeared, that his Majesty’s land reve- 
nues in the said principality, are greatly 
diminished ;”? and: ‘«¢ that upon a report of 
the surveyor general of his Majesty’s land 
revenues, upon a memorial of the auditor 
of his Majesty’s revenues within the said 
ee that his mines and forests 
ave produced very little profit either to 
the public revenue or to individuals ;”"— 
and therefore they appoint Mr. Probert, 
with a pension of 3Q0/. a year from the 
said principality, to try whether he can 
make any thing more of that very little 
which is stated to be so greatly diminished. 
“‘ A beggarly account of empty boxes.” 
And yet, Sir, you will remark—that this 
diminution from littleness (which serves 
only to prove the infinite divisibility of 
matter) was not for want of the tender 
and officious care (as we see) of sur- 
veyors general, and surveyors particular ; 
of auditors and deputy auditors: not for 
want of memorials, and remonstrances, 
and reports, and commissions, and consti- 
tutions, and inquisitions, and pensions. 
Probert, thus armed, and accoutred— 
and paid, proceeded on his adventure ; 
but he was no sooner arrived on the con- 
fines of Wales, than all Wales was in 
arms to meet him. That nation is brave, 
and full of spirit. Since the invasion of 
king Edward, and the massacre of the 
bards, there never was such a tumult, and 
alarm, and uproar, through the region of 


you will find that it furnishes no exception { Prestatyn. Snowden shook to its base ; 
to the general rule. The duchy and | Cader Idris was loosened from its founda- 


county palatine of Lancaster do not yield, 


as I have reason to believe, on an average | 


of twenty years, 4,000/. a year, clear to 


the crown. As to Wales, and the county | 


palatine of Chester, I have my doubts, 
whether their productive exchequer yields 
any returns at all. Yet one may say, that 
this revenue is more faithfully applied to 
_ its purposes than any of the rest; as it 
exists for the sole purpose of multiplying 
offices, and extending influence. 

An attempt was lately made to improve 
this branch of local influence, and to 
transfer it to the fund of general corru 
tion. Ihave on the seat behind me, the 
constitution of Mr. John Probert; a 
knight-errant dubbed by the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon, and sent to search for re- 


tions. The fury of litigious war blew her 
horn on the mountains. The rocks poured 
down their goat-herds, and the deep 
caverns vomited out their miners. Every 
thing above ground, and every thing under 
ground, was in arms. 

In short, Sir, to alight from my Welsh 
Pegasus, and to come to level ground ; 
the preur chevalier Probert went to look 
for revenues like his masters upon other 
occasions; and like his masters, he found 
rebellion. But we were grown cautious 
by experience. A civil war of paper 
might end in a more serious war; for now 
remonstrance met remonstrance, and me- 
morial was opposed to memorial. The 
wise Britons thought it more reasonable 
that the poor wasted decrepid revenue of 
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the principality, should die a natural than 
’ g violent death. In truth, Sir, the at- 
tempt was no less an affront upon the un- 
derstanding of that respectable people, 
than it was an attack on their property. 
They chose rather that their ancient moss- 
grown castles should moulder into decay, 
under the silent touches of time, and the 
slow formality of an oblivious and drowsy 
exchequer, than that they should be bat- 
tered down all at once, by the lively ef- 
forts of a pensioned engineer. As it is 
the fortune of the noble lord, to whom the 
auspices of this campaign belonged, fre- 
quently to provoke resistance, so it is his 
rile and nature to yield to that resistance 
m all cases whatsoever. He was true to 
himself on this occasion. He submitted 
with spirit to the spirited remonstrances of 
the Welsh. Mr. Probert gave up his ad- 
venture, and keeps his pension—and so 
ends “ the famous history of the revenue 
adventures of the bold baron North, and 
the good knight Probert, upon the moun- 
tans of Venodotia.”” 

In sach a state is the exchequer of Wales 
at present, that upon the report of the 
treasury itself, its little revenue is greatly 
diminished ; and we see by the whole of 
this strange transaction, that an attempt 
to improve it produces resistance ; the re- 
sistance produces submission; and the 
whole ods in pension.* | 

It is nearly the same with the revenues 
of the duchy of Lancaster. To do no- 
thing with them is extinction ; to improve 
them is oppression. Indeed, the whole of 
the estates which support these minor prin- 
cipalities, is made up, not of revenues and 
rents, and profitable fines, but of claims, 
of pretensions, of vexations, of litigations. 
They are exchequers of unfrequent re- 
ceipt, and constant charge; a system of fi- 
uances not fit for an ceconomist who would 
be rich; not fit for a prince who would 
govern his subjects with equity and justice. 

tis not only between prince and subject, 
that these mock jurisdictions, and mimic re- 
Venues produce great mischief. They ex- 
cite among the people a spirit of informing, 


* Here lord North shook his bead, and told 
e who sat near him, that Mr. Probert’s 
pension was to depend on his success. It may 
te so. Mr. Probert’s peasion was, however, 
bo essential part of the question ; nor did Mr. 
B. care whether he still possessed it or not. 
Ris point was, to shew the ridicule of attempt- 
mg a improvement of the Welsh revenue 
under its present establishment, 
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and delating ; a spirit of supplanting and 
undermining one another. So that many 
in such circumstances, conceive it advan- 
tageous to them, rather to continue subject 
to vexation themselves, than to give up 
the means and chance of ‘vexing others. 
It is exceedingly common for men to con- 
tract their love to their country, into an 
attachment to its petty subdivisions; and 
they sometimes even cling to their pro- 
vincial abuses, as if they were franchises 
and local privileges. Accordingly, in 
places, where there is much of this kind of 
estate, persons will be always found, who 
would rather trust to their talents in re- 
commending themselves to power for the 
renewal of their interests, than to in- 
cumber their purses, though never 80 
lightly, in order to transmit independence 
to their posterity. It is a great mistake, 
that the desire of securing property is uni- 
versal among mankind. Gaming is a prin- 
ciple inherent in human nature. It belongs 
to us all. I would therefore break those 
tables ; I would furnish no evil occupation 
for that spirit. I would make every man 
look every where, except to the intrigue 
of a court, for the improvement of his 
circumstances, or the security of his for- 
tune. I have in my eye a very strong 
case in the duchy of Lancaster (which 
lately occupied Westminster-hall, and the 
House of Lords) as my voucher for many 
of these reflections.* 
For what plausible reason are these 
principalities suffered to exist? When a 
overnment is rendered complex (which 
in itself’ is no desirable thing) it ought to 
be for some political end, which cannot be 
answered otherwise. Subdivisions in go- 
vernment are only admissible in favour of 
the dignity of inferior princes, and high 
nobility; or for the support of an aristo- 
cratic confederacy under some head; or 
for the conservation of the franchises of 
the people in some privileged province. 
For the two former of these ends, such 
are the subdivisions in favour of the elec- 
toral and other princes in the empire ; for 
the latter of these purposes are the juris- 
diction of the imperial cities, and the Hanse 
towns. For the latter of these ends are 
also the countries of the States [Pais 
d’Etats] and certain cities, and orders in 
France. These are all regulations with an 
object, and some of them with a very good 


* Case of Richard Lee, esq. appellant, against 
George Venables lord Vernon, respondent, in 
the year 1776. : : 
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object. But how are the principles of any 
of these subdivisions applicable in the case 
before us? | 

_ Do they answer any purpose to the king? 
The principality of Wales was given by 
patent to Edward the Black Prince, on 
the ground on which it has since stood.— 
~ord Coke sagaciously observes upon it, 
«¢ That in the charter of creating the Black 
Prince Edward prince of Wales, there is 
a great mystery—for Jess than an estate of 
Inheritance, so great a prince could not 
have, and an absolute estate of inheritance 
in so great a principality as Wales (this 
principality being so dear to him) he should 
not have; and therefore it was made, ‘ sibi 
‘et heredibus suis regibus Angliz,’ that 
by his decease, or attaining to the crown, 
it might be extinguished in the crown.” 

For the sake of this foolish mystery, of 
what a great prince could not have less, 
and should not have so much, of a princi- 
pality which was too dear to be given, and 
too great to be kept—and for no other 
cause that ever I could find—this form 
and shadow of a principality, without any 
substance, has been maintained. That 
you may judge in this instance, (and it 
serves for the rest) of the difference be- 
tween a great and a little economy, you 
will please to recollect, Sir, that Wales 
may be about the tenth part of England 
in size and population; and certainly net 
a hundredth part in opulence. Twelve 
judges bata the whole of the business, 
both of the stationary and itinerant justice 
of this kingdom ; but for Wales, there are 
eight judges. There is in Wales an ex- 
chequer, as well as in all the duchies, ac- 
cording to the very best and most authentic 
absurdity of form. There are in all of 
them, a hundred more difficult trifles and 
laborious fooleries, which serve no other 
purpose than to keep alive corrupt hope 
and servile dependence. 

These principalities are so far from con- 
tributing to the ease of the king, to his 
wealth, or his dignity, that they render 
both his supreme and his subordinate au- 
thority, perfectly ridiculous. It was but 
the other day, that that pert, factious fel- 
Jow, the duke of Lancaster, presumed to 
fly in the face of his liege lord, our gra- 
Clous sovereign; and associating with a 
parcel of jawyers as factious as himself, to 
the destruction of all law and order, and 
in committees leading directly to rebellion 
—presumed to go to law with the king. 
The object is neither your business, nor 
mine. Which of the parties got the better, 
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I really forget. I think it was (as it eught 
to be) the King. The material point is, 
that the suit cost about fifteen thousand 
pounds. But as the duke of Lancaster is. 
but a sort of duke Humphrey, and not 
worth a groat, our sovereign was obliged 
to pay the costs of both. Indeed this art 
of converting a great monarch into a little 
prince, this royal masquerading, is a very 
dangerous and expensive amusement; and 
one of the King’s menus plaisirs which 
ought tobe reformed. This duchy, which 
is not worth four thousand pounds a year 
at best, to revenue, is worth forty or fifty 
thousand to influence. 
The duchy of Lancaster, and the county 
palatine of Lancaster, answered, I admit, 
some purpose in their original creation. 
They tended to make a subject imitate 
a prince. When Henry the 4th from that 
stair ascended the throne, high-minded as 
he was, he was not willing to kick away 
the ladder. To prevent that principality 
from being extinguished in the crown, he 
severed it by act of parliament. He had 
@ motive, such as it was; he thought his 
title to the crown unsound, and his posses- 
sion insecure. He therefore managed a 
retreat in his duchy; which lord Coke 
calls a not know why ) par multis reg 
nis. He flattered himself that it was 
practicable to make a projecting point half 
way down, to break his fall from the pre- 
cipice of royalty; as if it were possible for 
one who had Jost a kingdom to keep any 
thing else. However, it is evident that he 
thought so. When Henry the 5th united, 
by act of parliament, the estates of his 
mother to the duchy, he had the same 
 earaatract with his tather, to the root of 
is family honours, and the same policy in 
enlarging the sphere of a possible retreat 
from the slippery royalty of the two great 
crowns he held. All this was changed by 
Edward the 4th. He had no such family 
partialities, and his policy was the reverse 
of that of Henry the 4th and Henry the 
5th. He accordingly again united the 
duchy of Lancaster to the crown. But 
when Henry the 7th, who chose to consi- 
der himself as of the House of Lancaster, 
came to the throne, he brought with him 
the old pretensions, and the old politics of 
that house. A new act of parliament, a 
second time, dissevered the duchy of Lan- 
caster from the crown: and in that line 
things continued until the subversion of 
the monarchy, when principalities and 
powers fell along with the throne. The 
duchy of Lancaster must bave been extin- 
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guished, if Cromwell, who began to form | common county administration. A com- 
weas of aggrandizing his house, and rais-| mission more or less made or omitted, 
ing the several branches of it, had not/| settles the; matter fully. As to Wales, it 
caused the duchy to be again separated | has been proposed to add a judge to the 
from the commonwealth, by an act of the | several courts of Westminster-hall; and it 
perliament of those times. has been considered as an improvement in 
What iality, what objects of the| itself. For my part, I cannot pretend to 
politics of the House of Lancaster, or of | speak upon it with clearness or with deci- 
Cromwell, has his present Majesty, or his | sion; but certainly this arrangement would 
Majesty’s family ? What power have Hd be more than sufficient for Wales. My 
within any of these principalities, which | original thought was to suppress five of 
they have not within their kingdom? In} the eight judges; and to leave the chief 
what manner is the dignity of the nobility | justice of Chester, with the two senior 
concerned in these principalities? What! judges; and, to facilitate the business, to 
rights have the subject there, which they . throw the twelve counties into six districts, 
have not at least equally in every other| holding the sessions alternately in the 
part of the nation? These distinctions: counties of which each district shall be 
exist for no good end to the king, to the | composed. But on this I shall be more 
nobility, or to the people. They ought! clear, when I come to the particular bill. 
not toexistatall, If the crown (contrary Sir, the House will now see whether, 
to its nature, but most conformably to the | in praying for judgment against the minor 
whole tenor of the advice that has been! principalities, I do nut actin conformity to 
lately given) should so far forget its dig- | the laws that I had laid to myself, of getting 
nity, as to contend, that these jurisdictions | rid of every jurisdiction more subservient to 
and revenues are estates of private pro-| oppression and expence, than to any end 
perty, I am rather for acting as if that| of justice or honest policy; of abolishing 
groundless claim were of some weight, | offices more expensive than useful; of 
than for giving up that essential part of combining duties improperly separated; 
the retorm. fr would value the clear in- | of changing revenues more vexatious than 
come, and give a clear annuity to the! productive, into ready money; of sup- 
crown, taken on the medium produce for , pressing offices which stand in the way of 
twenty years. economy : and of cutting off lurking sub- 
If the crown has any favourite name or | ordinate treasuries. Dispute the rules; 
title, if the subject has any matter of local | controvert the application; or give your 
accommodation within any of these juris- | hands to this salutary measure. 
dictions, it is meant to preserve them; and| Most of the same rules will be found ap- 
to improve them, if any improvement can | plicable to my second object—the landed 
be suggested. Asto the crown reversions, | estate of the crown. A landed estate is 
or tides upon the property of the people , certainly the very worst which the crown 
there, it is proposed to convert them from / can possess. All minute and dispersed 
asnare to their independence, into a re- cssions, possessions that are often of 
lief from their burdens. I propose, there- | indeterminate value, and which require a 
fore, to unite all the five principalities to) continued personal attendance, are of a 
the crown, and to its ordinary jurisdiction, | nature more proper for private manage- 
—to abolish all those offices that produce | ment, than public administration. They 
an useless and chargeabie separation from | are fitter for the care of a frugal land 
the body of the people,—to compensate | steward, than of an office in the state. 
those ahs do not hold their oftices nm Whatever they may possibly have been 


any such there are) at the pleasure of the | in other times, or in other countries, they 
crown,—to extinguish vexatious titles by | are not of magnitude enough with us, to 
an act of short limitation,—to sell those | occupy a public department, nor t9 pro- 
woprofitable estates which support useless | vide fora public object. They are already 
jurisdictions, and to turn the tenant-right | given up to parliament, and the gift is not 
into a fee, on such moderate terms as will | of great value. Common prudence dic- 
be better for the state than its present | tates even in the management of private 
nght, and which it is impossible for any | affairs, that all dispersed and chargeable 
rauonal tenant to refuse. estates should be sacrificed to the relief of 

As to the duchies, their judicial econo- | estates more compact and better circum- 
7 may be provided for without charge. | stanced. 

ey have only to fall of course into the} If it be objected, that these lands at pre- 
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sent would sell at a low market; this is 
answered, by shewing that money is at a 
high price. The one balances the other. 
Lands sell at the current rate, and nothing 
can sell for more. But be the price what 
it may, a great object is always answered, 
whenever any property is transferred from 
hands that are not fit for that property, to 
those that are. The buyer and seller must 
mutually profit by such a bargain ; and, 
what rarely happens in matters of revenue, 
the relief of the subject will go hand in 
hand with the profit of the exchequer. 

As to the forest lands, in which the 
crown has (where they are not granted 
or prescriptively held) the dominion of 
the soil, and the vert and venison ; that is 
to say, the timber and the game, and in 
which the people have a variety of rights, 
in common of herbage, and other com- 
mons, according to the usage of the se- 
veral forests; 1 propose to have those 
rights of the crown valued as manerial 
rights are valued on an inclosure ; and a 
defined portion of land to be given for 
them; which land is to be sold for the 
public benefit. 3 

As to the timber, I propose a survey of 
the whole. What is useless for the naval 
purposes of the kingdom, I would con- 
demn, and dispose of for the security of 
what may be useful ; and to inclose such 
other parts as may be most fit to furnish a 
perpetual supply; wholly extinguishing, 
for a very obvious reason, all right of 
venison in those parts. 

The forest rights which.extend over the 
lands and possessions of others, being of 
no profit to the crown, and a grievance, as 
far as it goes, to the subject; these I pro- 
pose to extinguish without charge to the 

roprietors. The several commons are to 
be allotted and compensated for, upon 
ideas which I shall hereafter explain. 
They are nearly the same with the prin- 
ciples upon which you have acted in pri- 
vate inclosures. I shall never quit prece- 
dents where I find them applicable. For 
those regulations and compensations, and 
for every other part of the detail, you will 
be so indulgent as to give me credit for 
the present. 

The revenue to be obtained from the 
sale of the forest lands and rights, will not 
be so considerable, I believe, as man 
people have imagined; and I conceive it 
would be unwise to screw it up to the ut- 
most, or even to suffer bidders to enhance, 
according to their eagerness, the purchase 
of objects, wherein the expence of that 
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purchase may weaken the capital to be 
employed in their cultivation. This, I am 
well aware, might give room for partiality 
in the disposal. In my opinion it would 
be the lesser evil of thetwo. But I really 
conceive, that a rule of fair preference 
might be established, which would take 
away all sort of unjust and corrupt par- 
tiality. The principal revenue whic I 
propose to draw from these uncultivated 
wastes, is to spring from the improvement 
and population of the kingdom; which 
never can happen, without producing an 
improvement more advantageous to the 
revenues of the crown, than the rents of 
the best landed estate which it can hold. 
I believe, Sir, it will hardly be necessary 
for me to add, that in this sale I naturally 
except all the houses, gardens, and parks, 
belonging to the crown, and such one 
forest as shall be chosen by his Majesty, 
as best accommodated to his pleasures. 

By means of this part of the reform, will 
fall the expensive office of surveyor ge- 
neral, with all the influence that attends 
it. By this will fall two chief justices in 
eyre, with all their train of dependents. 
You need be under no apprehension, Sir, 
that your office is to be touched in its 
emoluments; they are yours by law ; and 
they are but a moderate part of the com- 
pensation which is given to you for the 
ability with which you execute an office 
of quite another sort of importance; it is 
far from overpaying your diligence; or 
more than sufficient for sustaining the high: 
rank you stand in, as the first gentleman 
of England. As to the duties of your 
chief’ justiceship, they are very different 
from those for which you have received 
the office. Your dignity is too high for a 
jurisdiction over wild beasts; and your 
earning and talents too valuable to be 
wasted as chief justice of a desert. I can- 
not reconcile it to myself, that you, Sir, 
should be stuck up as an useless piece of 
antiquity. 

I have now disposed of the unprofitable 
landed estates of the crown, and thrown 
them into the mass of private property ; 
by which they will come, through the 
course of circulation, and through the po- 
litical secretions of the state, into our 
better understood and better ordered re- 
venues. | 7 

I come next to the great supreme body 
of the civil government itself. I approacla 
it with that awe and reverence with which 
a young physician approaches to the cure 
of the dieorders of his parent. Disorders, 
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Sir, and infirmities, there are—such dis- 
orders, that all attempts towards method, 
prudence, and frugality, will be perfectly 
vain, whilst a system of confusion remains, 
which is not only alien, but adverse to all 
@conomy ; a system, which is not only 
prodigal in its very essence, but causes 
every thing else which belongs to it to be 
prodigally conducted. 

It is impossible, Sir, for any person to 
be an ceconomist where no order in pay- 
ments is established ; it is impossible for a 
man to be an economist, who is not able to 
take a comparative view of his means, and 
of his expences, for the year which lies be- 
fore him ; it is impossible for a man to be 
an ceconomist, under whom various officers 
in their several departments may spend,— 
even just what they please,—and often 
with an emulation of expence, as contri- 
buting to the importance, if not profit, of 
their several departments. Thus much is 
certain; that neither the present, nor any 
other first lord of the Treasury, has been 
ever able to take a survey, or to make even 
a tolerable guess, of the expences of go- 
veroment for any one year; s0 as to enable 
him with the least degree of' certainty, or 
even probability, to bring his affairs within 
compass, Whatever scheme may be formed 
upon them, must be made on a calculation 
of chances. As things are circumstanced, 
the first lord of the Treasury cannot make 
an estimate. I am sure I serve the king, 


and I am sure I assist administration, by. 


potting c@economy at least in their power. 
"e must class services; we must (as far 
as their nature admits) appropriate funds ; 
or every thing, however reformed, will fall 
again into the old confusion. 

Coming upon this ground of the civil 
lst, the first thing in dignity and charge 
that attracts our notice, is the royal 
household. This establishment, in my 
opinion, is exceedingly abusive in its 
constitution. It is formed upon man- 
ners and customs that have long since 
expired. In the first place, it is formed: 
m many respects, upon feudal principles. 
In the feudal times, it was not uncommon, 
even among subjects, for the lowest offices 
to be held by considerable persons ;_per- 
sons as unfit by their incapacity, as im- 
proper from their rank, to occupy such 
employments. They were held by patent, 
sometimes for life, and sometimes by in- 
heritance. If my srgecratd does not de- 
ceive me, a person of no slight considera- 
tion held the office of patent hereditary 
couk to an earl of Warwickethe earl of 
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Warwick's soups, I fear, were not the 
better for the dignity of his kitchen. I 
think it was an earl of Gloucester, who 
officiated as steward of the household to 
the archbishops of Canterbury. Instances 
of the same kind may in some degree be 
found in the Northumberland house-book, 
and other family records. ‘There was 
some reason in ancient necessities, for 
these ancient customs. Protection was 
wanted; and the domestic tie, though 
not the highest, was the closest. 

The king’s household has not only 
several strong traces of this feudality, but 
it is formed also upon the principles of a 
body corporate; it has its own magis- 
trates, courts, and by-laws. This might 
be necessary in the ancient times, in 
order to have a government within itself, 
capable. of regulatiag the vast and often 
unruly multitude which composed and at- 
tended it. This was the origin of the an- 
cient court called the Green Cloth—com- | 
posed of the marshal, treasurer, and other 
great officers of the houshold, with certain 
clerks. The rich subjects of the kingdom, 
who had formerly the same establishments 
(only on a reduced scale) have since al- 
tered their economy; and turned the 
course of their expence from the main- 
tenance of vast establishments within 
their walls, to the employment of a great 
variety of independent trades abroad. 
Their influence 1s lessened; but a mode 
of accommodation, and a style of splen- 
dour, suited to the manners of the times, 
has been increased. Royalty itself has 
insensibly followed ; and the royal house- 
hold has been carried away by the resist- 
less tide of manners: but with this very 
material difference—private men have got 
rid of the establishments along with the 
reasons of them; whereas the royal house- 
hold has lost all that was stately and vene- 
rable in the antique manners, without re- 
trenching any thing of the cumbrous 
charge of 9 gothic establishment. It is 
shrunk into. the polished littleness of mo- 
dern elegance and personal accommoda- 
tion; it has evaporated from the gross 
concrete, into an essence and rectified 
spirit of expence, where you have tuns of 
ancient pomp in a vial of modern luxury. 

But when the reason of old establish- 
ments Is gone, it is absurd to preserve no- 
thing but the burthen of them. This is 
superstitiously to embalm a carcass. not 
worth an ounce of the gums that are used 
to preserve it. It is to burn precious oils 
in the tomb; it is-to offer meat and drink 
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to the dead,—not so much an honour to 
the deceased, as a disgrace to the survivors. 
Our palaces are vast inhospitable halls. 
There the bleak winds, there ‘‘ Boreas, and 
Eurus, and Caurus, and Argestes loud,” 
howling through the vacant lobbies, and 
clattering the doors of deserted guard- 
rooms, appul the imagination, and conjure 
up the grim spectres of departed tyrants— 
the Saxon, the Norman, and the Dane; 
the stern Edwards and fierce Henries— 
_avho stalk from desolation to desolation, 
through the sole yacuity, and melan- 
choly succession of chill and comfortless 
chambers. When this tumult subsides, a 
dead, and still more frightful silence would 
reign in this desert, if every now and then 
the tacking of hammers did not announce, 
that those constant attendants upon all 
courts in all ages, jobs, were still alive ; 
for whose sake alone it is, that any trace of 
ancient grandeur is suffered to remain. 
These palaces are a true emblem of some 
governments ; the inhabitants are decayed, 
but the governors and magistrates still 
flourish. They put me in mind of Old 
Sarum, where the representatives, more in 
number than the constituents, only serve 
to inform us, that this was once a place of 
trade, and sounding with “ the busy hum 
of men,’”’ though now you can only trace 
the streets by the colour of the corn; and 
its sole manufacture is in members of par- 
hament. 

‘These old establishments were formed 
also ona third principle, still more adverse 
to the living economy of the age. They 
were formed, Sir, on the principle of pur- 
veyance, and receipt in kind. In former 
days, when the household was vast, and 
the supply scanty and precarious, the 
royal purveyors, sallying forth from under 
the gothic portcullis, to purchase provision 
with power and prerogative, instead of 
money, brought home the plunder of a 
hundred markets, and all that could be 
seized froma flying and hiding country, 
and deposited their spoil in a hundred 
caverns, with each its keeper. There, 
every commodity, received in its rawest 

ition, went through all the process 
which fitted it for use. This inconvenient 
receipt produced an ceconomy suited only 
to itself. It multiplied offices beyond all 
measure; buttery, pantry, and all that 
rabble of places, which, though profitable 
to the holders, and expensive to the state, 
are almost too mean to mention. 

All this might be, and I believe was, 
necessary at firat; for it is remarkable, 
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that purveyance, after its regulation had 
been the subject of a long line of statutes 
(not fewer, f think, than twenty-six) was 
wholly taken away by the 12th of Charles 
the 2nd; yet in the next year of the same 
reign, it was found necessary to revive it 
by a special act of parliament, for the sake 
of the king’s journies. This, Sir, is cu- 
rious ; and what would hardly be expected. 
in so reduced a court as that of Charles 
the 2nd, and so improved a country as 
England might then be thought. But so 
it was. In our time, one well filled and 
well covered stage-coach requires more 
accommodation Bian a royal progress ; 
and every district, at an hour's warning, 
can supply an army. 

I do not say, Sir, that all these esta- 
blishments, whose principle is gone, have 
been systematically kept up for influence 
solely: neglect had its share. But this I 
am sure of, that a consideration of in- 
fluence has hindered any one from at- 
tempting to pull them down. For the 
purposes of influence, and for those pur- 
pee only, are retained half at least of the 

ousehold establishments. No revenue, 
no not a royal revenue, can exist under 
the accumulated charge of ancient esta- 
blishment, modern luxury, and parliamen- 
tary political corruption. 

If therefore we aim at regulating this 
household, the question will be, whether 
we ought to ceconomise by detail, or by 
principle? The example we have had of 
the success of an attempt to ceconomize 
by detail, and under establishments ad- 
verse to the attempt, may tend to decide 
this question. 

At the beginning of his Majesty’s reign, 
lord Talbot came to the administration of 
a great department m the household. I 
believe no man ever entered into his Ma- 
jesty’s service, or into the service of any 
prince, with a more clear integrity, or with 
more zeal and affection for the interest of 
his master; and I must add, with abilities 
for a still higher service. QCiconomy was 
then announced as a maxim of the reign. 
This noble lord, therefore, made several 
attempts towards a reform. In the year 
1777, when the King’s civil list debts came 
last to be paid, he explained very fully the 
success of his undertaking. He told the 
House of Lords, that he had attempted to 
reduce the charges, of the King’s tables, 
and his kitcl.en.—The thing, Sir, was not 
below hin. He knew that there is no- 
thing interesting an the concerns of men, 
whom we love and honour, that 1s beneath 
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our attention.“ Love,”’ says one of our 
old poets, ** esteems no office mean ;”? and 
with still more spirit, *‘ entire affection 
scorneth nicer hands.”? Frugality, Sir, is 
founded on the principle, that all riches 
have limits. A royal household, grown 
enormous, even in the meanest depart- 
ments, may weaken and perhaps destroy 
all energy in the highest offices of the 
state. ‘Lhe gorging a royal kitchen may 
stint and famish the negociations of a 
kingdom. Therefore the object was 
worthy of his, was worthy of any man’s 
atiention. 

In consequence of this noble lord’s re- 
solution, (as he told the other House) he 
reduced several tables, and put the per- 
Fons entitled to them upon board wages, 
much to their own satisfaction. But un- 
luckily, subsequent duties requiring con- 
Sant attendance, it was not possible to 
prevent their being fed where they were 
employed—and thus this first step towards 
economy doubled the expence. 

There was another disaster far more 
doleful than this. 1 shall state it, as the 
cause of that misfortune lies at the bottom 
of almost all our prodigality. Lord Taibot 
attempted to reform the kitchen; but 
euch, as he well observed, is the conse- 
quence of having duty done by one person, 
whilst another enjoys the emoluments, 
that he found himself frustrated in all his 
designs. On that rock his whole adven- 
ture split.—-His whole scheme of ceconomy 
was dashed to pieces; his department be- 
came more expensive than ever ;—the 
civil list debt accumulated—Why ? It was 
truly from a cause, which, though per- 
fectly adequate to the effect, one would 
not have instantly guessed ;—It was be- 
cause the ‘“ turnspit in the king's kitchen 
was a member of parliament.’”’* The 
king’s domestic servants were all undone ; 
his tradesmen remained unpaid, and be- 
came bankrupt—because the turnspit of 
the king’s kitchen was a member of par- 
jiarent. His majesty’s slumbers were 
interrupted, his pillow was stuffed with 
thorns, and his peace of mind entirely 
broken—because the king’s turnspit was a 
member of parliament. The judges were 
unpaid ; the justice of the kingdom bent 
and gave way; the foreign ministers re- 
mained inactive and unprovided; the 
svstem of Europe was dissolved ; the chain 
of our alliances was broken; all the wheels 


* Vide lurd Talbot’s Speech in the Huuse 
of Lords, Vol. 19, p. 176. 
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of government at home and abroad were 
stopped—because the king’s turnspit was 
a member of parliament. 

Such, Sir, was the situation of affairs, 
and such the cause of that situation, when 
his Majesty came a second time to patlia- 
ment, to desire the payment of those debts 
which the employment of its members in 
various offices, visible and invisible, had 
occasioned. I believe that a Jike fate will 
attend every attempt at ceconomy by de- 
tail, under similar circumstances, and in 
every department. A complex operose 
office of account and controul, is, in itself, 
and even if members of parliament had 
nothing to do with it, the most prodigal of 
all things. ‘The most audacious robberics, 
or the most subtle frauds, would never 
venture upon such a waste, as an over 
careful, detailed guard against them will 
infallibly produce. In our establishments, 
we frequently see an office of account, of 
100/. a year expence, and anothcr office 
of an equal expence, to controul that 
office, and the whole upon a matter that is 
not worth twenty shillings. 

To avoid, therefore, this minute care 
which produces the consequences of the 
most extensive neglect, and to oblige 
members of parliament to attend to public 
cares, and not tothe servile offices of do- 
mestic management, I propose, Sir, to 
ceconomize by principle, that is, I propose 
to put affairs into that train which expe- 
rience points out as the most effectual, 
from the nature of things, and from the 
constitution of the human mind. In all 
dealings where it is possible, the principles 
of radical economy prescribe three things; 
first, undertaking by the great; secondly, 
engaging with persons of skill in the sub- 


ject matter; thirdly, engaging with those 


who shall have, an immediate and direct 
interest in the proper execution of the 
business. 

To avoid frittering and crumbling down 
the attention by a blind unsystematic ob- 
servance of every trifle, it has ever been 
found the best way to do all things which 
are great in the total amount, and minute 
in the component parts, by a general con- 
tract. The principles of trade have so per- 
vaded every species of dealing, from the 
highest to the lowest objects ; all transac- 
tions ure got so much into system, that we 
may, at a moment's warning, en to a far- 
thing value, be informed at what rate any 
service may be supplied. No dealing is 
exempt from the possibility of fraud. But 
by a contract on a matter certain, you have 
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this advantage—you are sure to know the 
utmost extent of the fraud to which you 
are subject. By a contract with a person 
in his own trade, you are sure you shall 
not suffer by want of skill. By a short 
contract you are sure of making it the in- 
terest of the contractor to exert that skill 
for the satisfaction of his employers. 

I mean to derogate nothing from the 
diligence or integrity of the present, or of 
any former buard of green-cloth. But 
what skill can members of parliament ob- 
tain in that low kind of province? What 
pleasure can they have in the execution of 
that kind of duty?’ And if they should 
neglect it, how does it affect their interest, 
when we know that it is their vote in par- 
liament, and not their diligence in cookery 
or catering, that recommends them to 
their office, or keeps them in it ? 

I therefore propose, that the King’s 
tables (to whatever number of tables, or 
covers to cach, he shall think proper to 
command ) should be classed by the steward 
of the household, and should be contracted 
for, according to their rank, by the head 
or cover ;—that the estimate and circum- 
stance of the contract should be carried 
to the Treasury to be approved; and that 
its faithful and satisfactory performance 
should be reported there previous to any 
payment; that there, and there only, 
should the payment be made. I propose, 
that men should be contracted with only 
in their proper trade; and that no member 
of parliament should be capable of such 
contract. By this plan, almost all the in- 
finite offices under the lord steward may 
be spared; to the extreme simplification, 
and to the far better execution of every one 
of his functions. The king of Prussia is 
so served. He is a great and eminent 

though indeed a very rare) instance of 
the possibility of uniting in a mind of 
vigour and compass, an attention to mi- 
pute objects, with the largest views, and 
the most complicated plans. His tables 
are served by contract, and by the head. 
Let me say, that no prince can be ashamed 
to imitate the king of Prussia; and partie 
cularly to learn in his school, when the 
problem is—‘ The best manner of recon- 
ciling the state of a court with the support 
of war?” Other courts, I understand, have 
followed him wits effect, and to their sa- 
tisfaction. 

The same clue of principle leads us 
through the labyrinth of the other depart- 
ments. What, Sir, is there in the office of 
the great wardrobe (which has the care 
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of the King’s furniture) that may not be 
executed by the Lord Chamberlain him- 
self? ‘He has an honourable appoint- 
ment? He has time sufficient to attend to 
the duty; and he has the vice chamberlain 
to assist him. Why should not he deal 
also by contract, for all things belonging 
to this office, and carry his estimates first, 
and his report of the execution In its proper 
time, for payment, directly to the board 
of Treasury itsclf? By a simple operation 
(containing in it a treble controul) the ex- 
pences of a department, which for naked 
walls, or walls hung with cobwebs, has in 
a few years cost the crown 150,000/. may 
at length hope for regulation. But, Sir, 
the office and its business are .at variance. 
As it stands, it serves not to furnish the 
palace with its hangings, but the parlia- 
ment with itsdependent members. 

To what end, Sir, does the office of re- 
moving wardrobe serve at all? Why 
should a jewel office exist for the sole pur- 

ose of taxing the King’s abe of plate 2 
ts object falls naturally within the Cham~- 
berlain’s province; and ought to be under 
his care and inspection without any fee. 
Why should an office of the robes exist, 
when that of groom of the stole is a sine- 
cure, and that this is a proper object of 
his department ? | 

All these incumbrances, which are 
themselves nuisances, produce other in- 
cumbrances, and other nuisances. For 
the payment of these useless establish- 
ments, there are no less than three useless 
treasurers; two to hold a purse, and one 
to play with a stick. The treasurer of 
the household is a mere name. The cof- 
ferer, and the treasurer of the chamber 
receive and pay great sums, which it is not 
at all necessary they should either receive 
or pay. All the proper officers, servants, 
and tradesmen, may be inrolled in their 
several departments, and paid in proper 
classes and times with great simplicity and 
order, at the exchequer, and by direction 
from the treasury. 

The Board of Works, which in the seven 
years preceding 1777, hus cost towards 
400,000/.;* and (if I recollect rightly ) 
has not cost Iess in proportion from the 
beginning of the reign, 1s under the very 
same description of all the other ill-con- 
trived establishments, and calls for the 
very same reform. We are to seek for 
the visible signs of all this expence—For 
all this expence, we do not see a building 
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of the size and importance of a pigeon- 
house. Buckingham-house was reprised 
by a bargain with the public for 100,0001. ; 
—and the small house at Windsor has 
been, if I mistake not, undertaken since 
that account was brought beforeus. The 
good works of that board of works, are as 
carefully concealed as other good works 
ought to be; they are perfectly invisible. 
But though it is the perfection of charity 
to be concealed, it is, Sir, the property 
and glory of magnificence, to appear and 
stand forward to the eye. | 

That board, which ought to be a con- 
cern of builders, and such like, and of none 
else, is turned into a junto of members of 
parliament. That office too has a treasury, 
and a paymaster of its own; and lest the 
arduous affairs of that important exche- 
quer should be too fatiguing, that pay- 
master has a deputy to partake his profits, 
and relieve his cares. I do not believe, 
that either now or in former times, the 
chief managers of that board have made 
any profit of its abuse. It is, however, no 
good reason that an abusive establishment 
should subsist, because it is of as little 
private as of public advantage. But this 
establishment has the grand radical fault, 
the original sin, that pervades and perverts 
all our establishments ; the apparatus is 
not fitted to the object, nor the workmen 
to the work. Expences are incurred on 
the private opinion of an inferior estab- 
lishment, without consulting the princi- 
pal; who can alone determine the propor- 
tion which it ought to bear to the other 
establishments of the state, in the order 
of their relative importance. 

I propose, therefore, along with the 
rest, to pull down this whole ill-contrived 
scaffolding, which obstructs, rather than 
forwards our public works; to take away 
Its treasury; to put the whole into the 
hands of a real builder, who shall not be a 
member of parliament; and to oblige him 

a previous éstimate and final payment, 
to +ppear twice at the treasury before the 
publiccanbe loaded. The King’s gardens 
are to come under a similar regulation. 

The Mint, though not a department of 
the household, has the same vices. It is a 
great expence to the nation, chiefly for the 
take of members of parliament. It has its 
oficers of parade and dignity. . It has its 
treasury too. It is a sort of corporate 
body ; ‘and formerly was a body of great 
i@portance ; as much so on the then scale 
of things, and the then order of business, 


@ the Bank is at this day. It was the 
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great centre of money transactions and re- 
mittances for our own, and for other na- 
tions; until king Charles‘the Ist, among 
other arbitrary projects, dictated by des- 
potic necessity, made it withhold the 
money that lay there for remittance. 
That blow (and happily too) the Mint 
never recovered. ow it is no bank; no 
remittance-shop. The Mint, Sir, is a 
manufacture, and it is nothing else; and it 
ought to be undertaken upon the principles 


‘of a manufacture; that is, for the best and 


cheapest execution, by a contract upon 
roper securities, and under proper regu- 
ations. 

The Artillery is a far greater object; it 
is a military concern; but having an affi- 
nity and kindred in its defects with the es- 
tablishments I am now speaking of, I think 
it best to speak of it along with them. It 
is, I conceive, an establishment not well 
suited to its martial, though exceedingly 
well calculated for its parliamentary pur- 
poses.—Here there is a treasury, as in all 
the other inferior departments of govern- 
ment. Here the military is subordinate to 
the civil, and the naval confounded with 
the land service. The object indeed is 
much the same in both. But when the 
detail is examined, it will be found that 
they had better be separated. For a re- 
form of this office, I propose to restore 
things to what (all considerations taken 
together) is their natural order: to re- 
store them to their just proportion, and 
to their just distribution. I propose, in 
this military concern, to render the civil 
subordinate to the military ; and this will 
annihilate the greatest part of the expence, 
and all the influcnie belonging to the of- 
fice. I propose to send the military branch 
to the army, and the naval to the admi- 
ralty: and I intend to perfect and accom- 
plish the whole {detail (where it becomes 
too minute and complicated for legislature, 
and requires exact, official, military, and 
mechanical knowledge) by a commission 
of competent officers in both departments. 
I propose to execute by conttact, what 
by contract can be executed; and to 
bring, as much as possible, all estimates to 
be previously approved, and finally to be 
paid by the Treasury. 

Thus, by following the course of nature, 
and not the purposes of politics, or the 
accumulated patchwork of occasional ac- 
commodation, this vast expensive depart- 
ment may be methodized; its service pro- 
portioned to its necessities, and its pay- 
ments subjected to the inspection of the 
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superior minister of finance; who is to 
judge of it on the result of the total col- 
lective exigencies of the state. This last 
is a reigning principle through my whole 
plan; and it is a principle which I hope 
may hereafter be applied to other plans. 
By these regulations taken together-— 
besides the three subordinate treasuries in 
the’ lesser principalities, five other subor- 
dinate treasurics are suppressed. ‘There 
is taken away the whole establishment of 
detail in the household; the Treasurer ; 
—the Comptroller (for a.comptrollicr is 
hardly necessary where there is no trea- 
surer ) the Cofferer of the Household; the 
Treasurer of the Chamber; the Master of 
the Household ; the whole Board of Green 
Cloth ;~—and a vast number of subordinate 


offices in the department of the Steward of | and consideration in this House. 


the Household ;—the whole establishment 
_ of the Great Wardrobe ;—the Removing 
Wardrobe ;—the Jewel Office;—the Robes; 
the Board of Works; almost the whole 
charge of the civil branch of the Board 
of Ordnance are taken away. All these 
arrangements together will be found to 
relieve the nation from a vast weight of 
influence, without distressing, but rather 
by forwarding every public service. When 
something of this kind is done, then the 
public may begin to breathe. Under 
other governments, a question of expence 
is only a question of ceconomy, and it is 
nothing more; with us, in every question 
of expence, there is always a mixture of 
constitutional considerations. 

It is, Sir, because I wish to keep this 
business of subordinate treasuries as much 
as I can together, that I brought the Ord- 
nance-ofhice before you, though it is pro- 
perly a military department. For the 
same reason I will now trouble you with 
my thoughts and propositions upon two 
of the greatest undcr treasuries, I mean 
the office of Paymaster of the Land Forces, 
or Treasurer of the Army; and that of 
the ‘Treasurer of the Navy. The former 
of these has long been a great object of 
public suspicion and uneasiness. [Envy 
too has had its share in the obloquy which 
is cast upon this office. But I am sure 
that it has no share at all in the reflections 
I shall make upon it, or in the reformations 
that I shall propose. I do not grudge to 
the honourable gentleman who at present 
holds the office, any cf the effects of his 
talents, his merit, or his fortune. . He is 
respectable in all these particulars. I fol- 
Jow the constitution of the office without 
persecuting its holder. It is necessary in 
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all matters of public complaint, where 
men frequently feel right and argre wrong, 
to separate prejudice from reason; and 
to be very sure, in attempting the redress 
of a grievance, that we hit upon its real 
seat, and its true nature. Where there 
is an abuse in office, the first thing that 


occurs in heat is to censure the officer. 


Our natural disposition leads all our en- 
quiries rather to persons than to things. 
But this prejudice is to be corrected by 
maturer thinking. 

Sir, the profits of the Pay-office (as an 
office) are not too great, in my opinion, 
for its duties, and for the rank of the per- 
son who has generally held it. He has 
been generally a person of the highest 
rank ; that is to say, a person of eminence 
The 
great and the invidious profits of the Pay- 
office are from the bank that is held in it. 
According to the present course of the 
office, and according to the present mode 
of accounting there, this bank must neces- 
sarily exist somewhere. Money is a pro- 
ductive thing; and when the usual time of 
its demand can be tolerably calculated, it 
may, with prudence, be sately laid out to 
the profit of the holder. It is on this cal- 
culation that the business of banking pro- 
ceeds. But no profit can be derived from 
the use of money, which does not make it 
the interest of the holder to delay his ac- 
count. The process of the Exchequer 
colludes with this interest. Is this collu- 
sion from its want of rigour and strictness, 
and great regularity of form? The re- 
verse is true. They have in the Exchequer 
brought rigour and formalism to their ul- 
timate perfection. ‘The process against ac- 
countants is so rigorous, and in a manner 
so unjust, that correctives must, from time 
to time, be applied to it. These correc- 
tives being discretionary, ae the case, 
and generally remitted by the barons to 
the lords of the Treasury, as the best 
judges of the reasons for respite, hearings 
are had; delays are produced; and thus 
the extreme of rigour in office (as usual 
in all human affairs) leads to the extreme 
of laxity. What with the interested de- 
lay of the officer; the ill-conceived exact- 
ness of the court; the applications for 
dispensations from that exactness; the re- 
vival of rigorous process, after the expi- 
ration of the time; and the new rigours 
procuate new applications, and new en- 
argements of time, such delays happen in 
the public accounts, that they can scarce- 
ly ever be closed. 
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Besides, Sir, they have a rule in the Ex- | ployment of useless and dangerous powers, 
chequer, which, I believe, they have found- | furnishes no reason for their continuance. 
ed upon a very ancient statute, that of the As things stand, can you in justice (ex- 
51st of Henry 3, by which it is provided, | cept perhaps in that over-pertect kind of 
‘«¢ That when a sheriff or bailiff hath began | justice which has obtained, by its merits, 
his account, none other shall be received | the title of the opposite vice*) insist that 
to account until he that was first appointed } any man should, by the course of his of- 
hath clearly accounted, and that the sum ' fice, keep a bank from whence he is to 
has been received*.” Whether this clause | derive no advantage? That aman should 
of that statute be the ground of that ab- | be subject to demands below, and be in a 
surd practice, I am not quite able to as- | manner refused an acquittance above; that 
certain. But it has very generally pre- | he should transmit an original sin, and in- 
vailed, though I am told that of late they | heritance of vexation to his posterity, 
began to relax from it. In consequence without a power of compenaating himself 
of forms adverse to substantial account, | in some way or other, for so perilous a si- 
we have a long succession of paymasters tuation? We know, that if the paymastcr 
and their representatives, who have never should deny himself the advantages of his 
been admitted to account, although per- bank, the public, as things stand, is not 
fectly ready to do so. the richer for it by a single shilling. This 

As the extent of our wars has scattered | [ thought it necessary to say, assto the of- 
the accountants under the paymaster into | fensive magnitude of the profits of this 
every part of the globe, the grand and | office; that we may proceed in reforma- 
sure paymaster, Death, in all his shapes, | tion, on the principles of reason, and not 
calls these accountants to another reckon. | 0n the feclings of envy.’ 
ing. Death, indeed, domineers over every The treasurer of the navy is, mutatis 
thing, but the forms of the Exchequer. mutandis, in the same circumstances. In- 
Over these he has no power. They are deed all accountants are. Instead of the 
impassive and immortal. The audit of the | present mode, which is troublesome to 
Exchequer, more severe than the audit to ! the officer and unprofitable to the public, 
which the accountants are gone, demands I propose to substitute something more 
proofs which in the nature of things are effectual than rigour, which is the worst 
dificult, sometimes impossible to be had. | €xactor in the world. I mean to remove 
In this respect too, rigour, as usual, de- | the very temptations to delay; to facili- 
feats itself. Then, the Exchequer never | tate the account; and to transfer this 
gives a particular receipt, or clears @ man | bank, now of private emolument, to the 
of his account, as far as it goes. A final | public. The crown will suffer no wrong 
acquittance, (or a guielus, as they term it) | at least from the pay-offices : and its ter- 
is scarcely ever to be obtained. Terrors | rors will no longer reign over the families 
and chosts of unlaid accountants, haunt of those who hold, or have held them. I 
the houses of their children from genera- | propose that these offices should be no 
tionto generation. Families, in the course | longer banks or treasuries, but mere of- 
of succession, fall into minorities; the in- | fices of administration.—I propose, first, 
heritance comes into the hands of females; | that the present paymaster and the trea- 
and very perplexed affairs are often deli. | surer of the navy, should carry into the 
vered over into the hands of negligent exchequer, the whole body of the vouchers 
guardians and faithless stewards. So that | for what they have paid over to the de- 
the demand remains, when the advantage | puty pay-masters, to regimental agents, 
of the money is gone, if ever any advan- | or to any of those to whom they have and 
tage at all has been made of it. This is qa} ought to have paid money. I propose 
cause of infinite distress to families ; and | that those vouchers shall be admitted as 

comes a source of influence to an extent, | actual payments in their accounts; and 
that can scarcely be imagined, but by those | that the persons to whom the money has 
‘ho have taken some pains to trace it. | been paid, shall then stand charged in the 
The mildness of government in the em- | exchequer in their place. After this pro- 
$$ | cess, they shall be debited or charged for 
nothing but the money-balance that re- 
mains in their hands. 

I am conscious, Sir, that if this balance 


* Et quant viscount eu bailiff ait commence 
de accompter, nul autre ne seit resceu de ac- 
‘onter tanque le primer qe soit assis eit perac- 
compte, et que la somme soit resceu. Stat. 
%. Ann. Dom, 1266. 


* Summum jus summa injuria, 
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(which they could not expect to be so 
-suddenly demanded by any usual process 
of the exchequer) should now be exacted 
all at once, not only their ruin, but a ruin 
of others to an extent which I do not like 
to think of, but which I can well conceive, 
and which you may well conceive, eee 
be the consequence. [I told you, Sir, 
when I promised before the holidays to 
bring in this plan, that I never would 
suffer any man or description of men, to 
suffer from errors that naturally have 
grown out of the abusive constitution of 
those offices which I propose to regulate. 
If I cannot reform with equity, I will not 
reform at all. | 

For the regulation of past accounts, I 
shall therefore propose such a mode, as 
men, temperate and prudent, make use of 
in the management of their private affairs, 
when their accounts are various, perplexed, 
and of Jong standing. I would therefore, 
after their example, divide the public debts 
into three sorts; good; bad; and doubt- 
ful. In looking over the public accounts, 
I should never dream of the blind mode 
of the exchequer, which regards things in 
the abstract, and knows no difference in 
the quality of its debts, or the circum- 
stances of its debtors. By this means, it 
fatigues itself; it vexes others; it often 
crushes the poor; it lets escape the rich; 
or in a fit of mercy or carelessness, de- 
clines all means of recovering its just de- 
mands. Content with the eternity of its 
claims, it enjoys its epicurean divinity 
with epicurean languor. But it is proper 
that all sorts of accounts should be closed 
some time or other—by payment; by 
composition; or by oblivion.  Expedit 
reinublice ut sit finis itium. Constantly 
taking along with me, that an extreme 
rigour is sure to arm every thing against 
it, and at length to relax ito a supine 
neglect, I propose, Sir, that even the best, 
soundest, and the most recent debts, 
should be put into instalments, for the 
mutual benefit of the accountant and the 
public. 

In proportion, however, as I am tender 
of the past, I would be provident of the 
future. All money that was former] 
imprested to the two great pay-olices, 1 
would have imprested in future to the 
Bank of England. These offices sliould 
in future, receive no more than cash suffi- 
cient for small payments. Their other 
payments ought to be made by drafts on 
the Bank expressing the service. A check 
account from both offices, of drafts and 
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receipts, should be annually made up in 
the exchequer, charging the Bank in the 
account, with the cash-balance, but not 
demanding the payment until there is an 
order from the Treasury, in consequence 
of a vote of parliament. 

As I did not, Sir, deny to the pay- 
master the natural profits of the bank that 
was in hig hands, so neither would I to the 
Bank of England. A share of that profit 
might be derived to the public in various 
ways. My favourite mode is this; that, 
in compensation for the use of this money, 
the Bank may take upon themselves, first 
the charge of the mint; to which they are 
already, by their charter, obliged to bring 
in a great deal of bullion annually to be 
coined. 

In the next place, I mean that they 
should take upon themselves the charge 
of remittances to our troopsabroad. This 
is a species of dealing from which, by the 
same charter, they are not debarred. 
One and a quarter per cent. will be saved 
instantly thereby to the public, on very 
large sums of money. ‘This will be at 
once a matter of ceconomy, and a consi- 
derable reduction of influence, by taking 
away a private contract of an expensive 
nature. If the Bank, which is a great 
corporation, and of course receives the 
least profits from the money in their cus- 
tody, should of itself refuse, or be per- 
suaded to refuse this offer upon those 
terms, I can speak with some confidence, 
that one at least, if not both parts of the 
condition would be received, and grate- 
fully received, by several bankers of emi- 
nence. There is no banker who will not 
be at least as good security as any pay- 
master of the forces, or any treasurer of 
the navy, that have ever been bankers to 
the public: as rich at least as my lord 
Chatham, or my lord Holland, or either 
of the bon. gentlemen who now hotd the 
offices, were at the time that they entered 
into them; or as ever the whole establish- 
ment ofthe Mint has been at any period. 

These, Sir, are the outlines of the plan 
I mean to follow, in suppressing these two 
large subordinate treasuries. I now come 
to another subordinate treasury; I mean, 
that of the Paymaster of the Pensions ; for 
which purpose I re-enter the limits of the 
civil establishment—lI departed from those 
limits in pursuit of a principle; and fol- 
lowing the same game in its doubles, I am 
brought into those limits again. That 
treasury, and that office, I mean to take 
away; and to transfer the payment of 
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every name, mode, and denomination of 
pensions, to the Exchequer. The present 
course of diversifying the same object, can 
answer po good purpose ; whatever its use 
may be to purposes of another kind. 
There are also other lists of pensions ; and 
I mean that they should all be hereafter 
paid at one and the same place. The 
whole of the new consolidated list I mean 
to reduce to 60,000/. a year, which sum I 
intend it shall never exceed. I think that 
sum will fully answer as a reward for all 
real merit, and a provision for al] real pub- 
lic charity that is ever like to be placed 
upon the list. If any merit of an extra- 
ordinary nature should emerge, before that 
reduction is completed, 1 have left it open 
for an address of either House ‘of Parlia- 
ment to provide for the case. To all other 
demands, it must be answered, with regret 
but with firmness, ‘‘ the public is poor.” 

I do not propose, as [ told you before 
Christmas, to take away any pension. I 
know, that the public seem to call for a 
reduction of such of them as shall appear 
unmerited. As a censorial act, and pu- 
bishment of an abuse, it might answer 
some purpose. But this can make no part 
of my plan. I mean to proceed by bill; 
and I cannot stop for such an enquiry. 
I know some gentlemen may blame me. 
It is with great submission to better judg- 
ments that I recommend it to considera- 
tion; that a critical retrospective exami- 
bation of the pension list, upon the prin- 
ciple of merit, can never serve for my 
basis—It cannot answer, according to 
my plan, any effectual purpose of ceco- 
bomy, or of future permanent reforma- 
tion. The process in any way will be en- 
tangled and difficult; and it will be infi- 
nitely slow: there is a danger that if we 
turn our line of march, now directed 
towards the grand object, into this more 
laborious than useful detail of operations, 
We shall never arrive at our end. 

The king, Sir, has been by the consti- 
tution appointed sole judge of the merit 
for which a pension is to be given. We 
have a right undoubtedly, to canvass this, 
& we have to canvass every act of govern- 
ment. But there is a material difference 

een an office to be reformed, and a 
pension taken away for demerit. In the 
former case, no charge is implied against 
theholder ; in the latter, his character is 

. as well as his Jawful emolument 
The former process is against 

the thing ; the second against the person. 
pensioner certainly, if he pleases, 


has a right to stand on his own defence ; 
to plead his possession ; and to bottom his 
title in the competency of the crown to 
give him what he holds. Possessed, and 
on the defensive as he is, he will not be 
obliged to prove his special merit, in order 
to justify the act of legal discretion, now 
turned into his property, according to his 
tenure. The very act, he will contend, is 
a legal presumption, and an implication of 
his merit. If this be so, from the natural 
force of all legal presumption, he would 
put us to the difficult proof, that he has 
no merit at all. But other questions 
would arise in the course of such an in- 
quiry ; that is, questions of the merit when 
weighed against the proportion of the re- . 
ward; then the difficulty will be much 
greater. 
The difficulty will not, Sir, I am afraid, 
be much less, if we pass to the person 
really guilty, in the question of an unme- 
rited pension; the minister himself. I 
admit that when called to account for the 
execution of a trust, he might fairly be 
obliged to prove the affirmative ; and to 
state the merit for which the pension is 
given; though on the pensioner himself, 
such a process would be hard. If in this 
examination we proceed methodically, and 
so as to avoid all suspicion of partiality and 
prejudice, we must take the pensions im 
order of time, or merely alphabetically. 
The very first pension to which we come, | 
in either, of these ways, may appear the 
most grossly unmerited of any. But the 
minister may very possibly shew, that he 
knows nothing of the putting on this pen-' 
sion—that it was prior in time to his admi- 
nistration—that the minister who laid it on, 
is dead; and then we are thrown back 
upon the pensioner himeelf, and plunged 
into all our former difficulties. Abuses, 
and gross ones, | doubt not, would ap- 
pear; and to the correction of which [ 
would readily give my hand; but, when I 
consider that pensions have not generally 
been affected by the revolutions of minis- 
try; as I know not where such inquiries 
would stop ; and as an absence of merit is 
a negative and loose thing, one might be 
led to derange the order of families, 
founded on the probable continuance of 
their kind of income. I might hurt chil- 
dren ; I might injure creditors. I really 
think .it the more prudent course, not to 
follow the letter of the petitions. If we 
fix this mode of enquiry as a basis, we 
shall, I fear, end, as parliament has often 
ended under similar circumstances. ‘There 
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will be great delay; much confusion; 
much inequality in our proceedings. But 
what presses me most of all is this; that 
though we should strike off all the unme- 
rited pensions, while the power of the 
crown remains unlimited, the very same 
undeserving persons might afterwards re- 
turn to the very same list; or if they did 
not, other persons meriting as little as they 
do, might be put upon it to an undefinable 
amount. This I think is the pinch of the 
grievance. 

_ For these reasons, Sir, I am obliged to 
wave this mode of proceeding as any part 
of my plan. Ina plan of reformation, it 
would be one of my maxims, that when I 
know of an establishment, which may be 
subservient to useful purposes, and which, 
at the same time, from its discretionary 
nature, is liable to a very great perversion 
from those purposes, I would limit the 
quantity of the power that might be so 
abused. For I am sure, that in all such 
cases, the rewards of merit will have very 
narrow bounds; and that partial or corrupt 
favour will be infinite. This principle is 
not arbitrary; but the limitation of the 
specific quantity must be so in some mea- 
sure. 1 therefore state 60,000/. leaving it 
open to the House to enlarge or contract 
the sum as they shall see, on examination, 
that the discretion I use is scanty or liberal. 
The whole amount of the pensions of all 
denominations, which have been laid be- 
fore us, amount, for a period of seven 
years, to considerably more than 100,000/. 
a year. To what the other lists amount, 
I know not. That will be scen hereafter. 
But from those that do appear, a saving 
will accrue to the public, at one time or 
other, of 40,000/. a year, and we had better 
In my opinion to let it fal] in naturally, 
than to tear it crude and unripe from the 
stalk.* 

There is a great deal of uncasiness 
among the people, upon an article which 
I must class under the head of pensions. 
I mean the great patent offices in the ex- 


* It was supposed by Mr. Dundas, the Lord 
Advocate, in a subsequent debate, that Mr. 
Burke, because he objected to an inquiry into 
‘the pension list for the purpose of ceconomy 
and relief of the public, would have it with- 
held from the judgment of parliament for all 
purposes whatsoever. This learned gentle- 
’ man certainly misunderstood him. Hits plan 
shews that he wished the whole list to he 
easily accessible; and he knows that the 
public eye is of itself a great guard against 
abuse. 
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chequer. They are in reality and sub- 
stance no other than pensions, and in no 
other light shall I consider them. They 
are sinecures. They are always executed 
by deputy. The duty of the principal is 
as nothing. They diifer however from the 
pensions on the list, in some particulars, 
They are held for life. I think, with the 
public, that the profits of those places are 
grown enormous; the magnitude of those 
profits, and the nature of them, both cull 
for reformation. The nature of their pro- 
fits, which grow out of the public distress, 
is itself invidious and grievous. But I tear 
that reform cannot be immediate. 1 find 
myself under a restriction. ‘These places, 
and others of the same kind, which are 
held for life, have been considered as pro- 
perty. ‘They have been given as a provi- 
sion for children; they have been the sub- 
ject of family settlements; they have been 
the security of creditors. What the law 
respects shall be sacred to me. If the 
barriers of law should be broken down, 
upon ideas of convenience, even of publie 
convenience, we shall have no longer any 
thing certain among us. If the discrction 
of power is once let loose upon property, 
we can be at no loss to determine whose 
power, and what discretion it is that will 
prevail at Jast. It would be wise to attend 
upon the order of things; and not to at- 
tempt to outrun the slow, but smooth and 
even course of nature. There are occa- 
sions, 1 admit, of public necessity, so vast, 
so clear, so evident, that they supersede 
all laws. Law being only made for the 
bencfit of the community, cannot in any 
of its parts resist a demand which ma 
comprehend the total of the public inte- 
rest. To be sure, no law can set itself u 
against the cause and reason of all law. 
But such a case very rarely happens ; and 
this most certainly is not sucha case. The 
mere time of the reform is by no means 
worth the sacrifice of a principle of law. 
Individuals pass like shadows; but the 
commonwealth is fixed and stable. The 
difference, therefore, of to day and to- 
morrow, which to private people is im- 
mense, to the state is nothing. At any 
rate, it is better, if possible, to reconcile 
our ceconomy with our laws, than to set 
them at variance; a quarrel which in the 
end must be destructive to both. 

My idea, therefore, is to reduce those 
officers to fixed salaries, as the present 
lives and reversions shall successively fal}. 
I mean, that the office of the great auditor 
(the auditor of the receipt) shall be re- 
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duced to 3,000/. a year; and the auditors 
of the imprest, and the rest of the princi- 
pal officers, to fixed appointments of 
1,500/.a year each. It will not be diffi- 
cult to calculate the value of this fall of 
lives to the public, when we shall have 
obtained a just account of the present 
income of those places; and we shall ob- 
tain that account with great facility, if 
the present possessors are not alarmed 
with any apprehension of danger to their 
freehold office. 

I know too, that it will be demanded of 
me, how it comes, that since I admit 
these offices to be no better than pensions, 
I chose, after the principle of law had 
been satisfied, to retain them at all? To 
this, Sir, I answer that conceiving it to 
be a fundamental part of the constitution 
of this country, and of the reason of state 
in every country, that there must be means 
of rewarding public service, those means 
will be incomplete, and indeed wholly in- 
suficient for that purpose, if there should 
be no further reward for that service, 
than the daily wages it receives during 
the pleasure of the crown. 

Whoever seriously considers the excel- 
lent argument of lord Somers, in the Bank- 
ers Case*, will see he bottoms himself 
upon the very same \maxim which I do; 
and one of his principal grounds of doc- 
trine for the alienability of the domain in 
England+, contrary to the maxim of the 
law in France, he lays in the constitutional 
policy of furnishing a permanent reward 
to public service: of making that reward 
the origin of families; and the foundation 
of wealth as well as of honours. It is in- 
deed the only genuine unadulterated ori- 
gin of nobility. It is a great principle in 
government ; @ principle at the very foun- 
dation of the whole structure. The other 
judges who held the same doctrine, went 
beyond lord Somers with regard to the re- 
medy, which they thought was given by 
law against the crown, upon the grant of 

ions. Indeed no man knows, when 

cuts off the incitements to a virtuous 
ambition, and the just rewards of public 
ervice, what infinite mischief he may do 
country, through all generations. 
Such saving to the public may prove the 
Worst mode of robbing it. The crown, 
vhich has in its hands the trust of the 


* See Howell’s Collection of State Trials, 
Vol.14, p. 1. 
_ t Before the statute of queen Anne, which 
ted the alienation of land, 
[VOL. XX} 
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daily pay for national service, ought to 
have in its hands also the means for the 
repose of public labour, and tlie fixed set- 
tlement of acknowledged merit. There 
is atime, when the weather-beaten ves- 
sels of the state ought to come into har- 
bour. They must at length have a retreat 
from the malice of rivals, from the per- 
fidy of political friends, and -the incon- 
stancy of the people. Many of the per- 
sons, who in all times have filled the great 
offices of state, have been younger bro- 
thers, who had originally little, if any for- 
tune. These offices do not furnish the 
means of amassing wealth. There ought 
to be some power in the crown of grant- 
ing pensions out of the reach of its own 
caprices. An intail of dependence is a 
bad reward of merit. 

I would, therefore, leave to the crown 
the possibility of conterring some favours, 
which, whilst they are received as a re- 
ward, do not operate as corruption. 
When men receive obligations from the 
crown, through the pious hands of fa- 
thers, or of connections as venerable as 
the paternal, the dependencies which 
arise from thence, are the obligations of 
gratitude, and not the fetters of servility. 
Such ties originate in virtue, and they 
pee it. They continue men in those 

abitudes of friendship, those political 
connections, and those political principles 
in which they began life. ‘They are anti- 
dotes against a corrupt levity, instead of 
causes of it. What an unseemly spectacle 
would it afford, what a disgrace would it 
be to the commonwealth that sutiered 
such things, to see the hopeful son of a 
meritorious minister begging his bread at 
the door of that treasury, from whence his 
father dispensed the ceconomy of an em- 
pire, and promoted the happiness and 
glory of his country? Why should he 
be obliged tq prostrate his honour, and to 
submit his principles at the levee of some 
proud favourite, shouldered and thrust 
aside by every impudent pretender, on 
the very spot where a few days before he 
saw himself adored ?—obliged to cringe to 
the author of the calamities of his house, 
and to kiss the hands that are red with 
his father’s blood ?—No, Sir, these things 
are unfit—they are intolerable. ' 

Sir, I shall be asked, why I do not 
choose to destroy those offices which are 
pensions, and appoint pensions under the 
direct title in their stead ? I allow that in 
some, cases it leads to abuse; to have 
things appointed for one purpose, aud ap- 
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‘plied to another. I have no great objec- 
tion to such a change: but Ido not think 
it ae prudent for me to propose it. If 
I should take away the present establish- 
‘ment, the burthen of proof rests upon me, 
that so many pensions, and no more, and 
to such an amount each, and no more, 
are necessary for the public service. This 
‘Is what I can never prove; for it isa thing 
‘Incapable of definition. I do not like to 
take away an object that [ think answers 
‘my purpose, in hopes of getting it back 
again ina better shape. People will bear 
an old ‘establishment when its excess is 
corrected, who will revolt at anew one. I 
‘do not think these office-pensions to be 
more in number than sufficient: but on 
that point the House will exercise its dis- 
cretion. As to abuse, 1 am convinced 
that very few trusts in the ordinary course 
of administration have admitted less abuse 
than this. [fficient ministers have been 
their own pay-masters. It is true. But 
_ their very partiality has operated as a kind 
of justice; and still it was service that 
was paid. When we look over this exche- 
ae list, we find it filled with the descen- 

ants ofthe Walpoles, of the Pelhams, ofthe 
Townshends ; names to whom this coun- 
try owes its liberties; and to whom his 
Majesty owes his crown. It was in one of 
these lines, that the immense and envied 
employment he now holds, came to a cer- 
tain duke*, who is now probably sitting 
quietly at a very good dinner directly 
under us, and acting High Life below 
Stairs, whilst we, his masters, are filling 
our mouths with unsubstantial sounds, 
and talking of hungry ceconomy over his 
head. But he is the elder branch of an 
ancient and decayed house, joined to, and 
repaired by the reward of services done 
by another. I respect the original title, 
and the first purchase of merited wealth 
and honour through all its descents, 
through all its transfers, and all its assign- 
ments. May such fountains never be 
dried up! May they ever flow with their 
original purity, and refresh and fructify 
_ the commonwealth, for ages ! 

Sir, 1 think myself bound to give you 
my reasons as clearly, and as fully, for 
stopping in the course of reformation, as 
for proceeding in it. My limits are the 
rules of law; the rules of policy; and the 
service of the state. This is the reason 
why I am not able to intermeddle with 
another article, which seems to be a spe- 


* The Duke of Newcastle, whose dining- 
room was under the House of Commons. 
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cific object in several of the petitions ; I 
mean the reduction of exorbitant emo- 
luments to efficient offices. If I knew 
of any real efficient office, which did pos- 
sess exorbitant emoluments, I should be 
extremely desirous of reducing them. 
Others may know of them. Ido not. I 
am not possessed of an exact common 
measure between real service and its re- 
ward. lam very sure, that states do some- 
times receive services, which it is hardly 
in their power to reward accordihg to 
their worth. If I were to give my judg- 
ment with regard to this country, I do 
not think the great efficient offices of the 
state to be overpaid. ‘The service of the 
public is a thing which cannot be put to 
auction, and struck down to those who 
will agree to execute it the cheapest. 
When the proportion between reward and 
service is our object, we must always con- 
sider of what nature the service is, and 
what sort of men they are that must per- 
form it. What is just payment for one 
kind of labour, and full encouragement 
for one kind of talents, is fraud and dis- 
couragement to others. Many of the great 
offices have much duty to do, and much 
expence of representation to maintain. A 
secretary of state, for instance, must not 
appear sordid in the eyes of the ministers 
of other nations; neither ought our mi- 
nisters abroad to appear contemptible in 
the courts where they reside. In all of- 
fices of duty, there is, almost necessarily, 
a great neglect of all domestic affairs. A 
person in high office can rarely take a 
view of his family-house. If he sees that 
the state takes no detriment, the state 
must see that his affairs should take as 
little. 

I will even go 80 far as to affirm, that if 
men were willing to serve in such situa- 
tions without salary, they ought not to be 

ermitted to do it. Ordinary service must 

e secured by the motives to ordinary in- 
tegrity. I do not hesitate to say, that 
that state which lays its foundation in rare 
and heroic virtues, will be sure to have its 
superstructure in the basest profligacy and 
corruption. An honourable and fair profit 
is the best security against avarice and 
rapacity ; as in all things else, a lawful 
and regulated enjoyment is the best secu- 
rity against debauchery and excess. For 
as wealth is power, so all power will in- 
fallibly draw wealth to itself by some 
means or other: and when mep are Jeft no 
way of ascertaining their profits but by 
their means of obtaining them, those 
means will be increased to infinity. This 
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is true in all the parts of administration, as 
well as m the whole. If any individual 
were to decline his appointments, it might 
give an unfair advantage to ostentatious 
ambition over unpretending service; it 
might breed invidious comparisons; _ it 
pk tend to destroy whatever little unity 
and agreement may ‘be found among 
ministers. And after all, when an ambi- 
tious man had run down his competitors 
by a fallacious shew of disinterestedness, 
and fixed himself in power by that meens, 
what security is there that he would rot 
change his course, and claim as an indem- 
nity ten times more than he has given up? 

This rule, like every other, may admit 
its exceptions. When a great man has 
some one great object in view to be 
achieved in a given time, it may be abso- 
htely necessary for him to walk out of all 
the common roads, and if his fortune per- 
mits it, to hold himself out as a splendid 
example. I am told, that something of 
thiskind is now doing in a country near 
us But this is for a short race; the train- 
ing fora heat or two, and not the proper 
preparation for the regular stages of a me- 
thodical journey. I am speaking of esta- 
blshments and not of men. 

_It may be expected, Sir, that when I am 
giving my reasons why I limit myself in 
the reduction of employments, or of their 
profits, I should say something of those 
which seem of eminent inutility in the 
state; 1 mean the number of officers who 
by their places are attendant on the person 
of the king. Considering the common- 
wealth merely as such, and considering 
those officers only as relative to the direct 
purposes of the state, I admit that they are 
of no use at all. But there are many 
things in the constitution of establishments, 
which appear of little value on the first 

ew, which in a secondary and oblique 

ner, produce very material advantages. 
It was on full consideration that I deter- 
mined not to lessen any of the offices of 
honour about the crown, in their number, 
or their emoluments. These emoluments, 
except in one or two cases, do not much 
more than answer the charge of attendance. 

Men of condition naturally love to be about 
acourt; and women of condition love it 
much more. But there isin all regular at- 
tendance so much of constraint, that if it 
Were a mere charge, without any compen- 
ston, you would soon have the court 
deerted by all the nobility in the kingdom. 

Sir, the most serious mischiefs would 


follow from such a desertion. Kings are 
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naturally lovers of low company. The 
are so elevated above the rest of mankind, 
that they must look upon all their subjects 
as ona level. They are rather apt to hate 
than to love their nobility, on account of 
the occasional resistance to their will, 
which will be made by their virtue, their 
petulance, or their pride. It must indeed 
be admitted, that many of the nobility are 
as perfectly willing to act the part of flat- 
terers, tale-bearers, parasites, pimps, and. 
buffoons, as any of the lowest and vilest of 
mankind can possibly be. But they are 
not properly qualified for this object of 
their ambition. The want of a regular 
education, and early habits, and some lurk- 
ing remains of their dignity, will never 

ermit them to become a match for an 

talian eunuch, a mountebank, a fiddler, a 
player, or any regular practitioner of. that 
tribe. The Roman emperors, almost from 
the beginning, threw themselves into such 
hands; and the mischief increased every 
day till the decline and final ruin of the 
empire. It is therefore of very great im- 
portance (provided the thing Is not over- 
done) to contrive such an establishment 
as must, almost whether a prince will or 
not, bring into daily and hourly offices 
about his person, a great number of his 
first nobility; and it is rather an useful 
prejudice that gives them a pride in sucha 
servitude. ‘lhough they are not much the 
better for a court, a court will be much 
the better for them. I have therefore not 
attempted to reform any of the offices of 
honour about the king’s person. 

There are, indeed, two offices in his 
stables which are sinecures. By the change 
of manners, and indeed by the nature of 
the thing, they must be so; I mean the 
several keepers of buck-hounds, stag- 
hounds, fox-hounds, and harriers. They 
answer no purpose of utility or of splendour. 
These I propose to abolish. It is not pro- 
per that great noblemen should be keepers 
of dogs, though they were the king’s dogs. 
In every part of the scheme, I have en- 
deavoured that no primary, and that even 
no secondary service of the state, should 
suffer by its frugality. I mean to touch no 
offices but such as I am perfectly sure are 
either of no use at all, or not of any use in 
the least assignable proportion to the bur- 
then with which they load the revenues of 
the kingdom, and to the influence with 
which they oppress the freedom of parlia- 
mentary deliberation; for which reason 
there are but two offices which are properly 
state offices, that I havea desire to reform. 
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Third Secretary of State, which is com- 
monly called Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 

We know that all the correspondence of 
the colonies had been, until within a few 
years, carried on by the southern secretary 
of state ; and that this department has not 
been shunned upon account of the weight 
of its duties; but on the contrary, much 
sought, on account of its patronage. In- 
deed he must be poorly acquainted with 
the history of office, who does not know 
how very lightly the American functions 
have always leaned on the shoulders of 
the ministerial Atlas, who has upheld that 
side of the sphere. Undoubtedly, great 
temper and judgment was requisite in the 
management of the colony politics; but 
the efticial detail was a trifle. Since the 
new appointment, a train of unfortunate 
accidents has brought before us almost the 
whole correspondence of this favourite 
secretary’s ottice, since the first day of its 
establishment. I will say nothing of its 
Auspicious foundation; of the quality of 
its correspondence ; or of the effects that 
have ensued from it. I speak merely of 
its quantity; which we know would have 
been little or no addition to the trouble of 
whatever office had its hands the fullest. 
But what has been the real condition of 
the old office of secretary of state? Have 
their velvet bags, and their red boxes, 
-been so full, that nothing more could pos- 
sibly be crammed into them ? 

A correspondence of a curious nature 
has been lately published.* In that cor- 
respondence, Sir, we find the opinion of a 
noble person, who is thought to be the 
grand manufacturer of administrations ; 
and therefore the best judge of the quality 
of his work. He was of opinion, that 
there was but one man of diligence and 
industfy in the whole administration—it 
was the late earl of Suffolk. The noble 
Jord lamented very justly, that this states- 
man, of so much mental vigour, was almost 
wholly disabled from the exertion of it, by 
his bodily infirmities. Lord Suffolk, dead 
to the state, long before he was dead to 
nature, at last paid his tribute to the com- 
mon treasury to which we must all be 
taxed. But so little want was found even 
of his intentional industry, that the office, 
vacant in reality to its duties long before, 


* Letters between Dr. Addington and sir 
James Wright, Sce Annual Register for 1778, 
p. 244, ‘ ; 
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continued vacant even in nomination and 
appointment for a year after his death. 
The avhole of the laborious and ardaous 
correspondence of this empire, rested 
solely upon the activity and energy of lord 
Weymouth. 

It is therefore demonstrable, since one 


| diligent man was fully equal to the duties 


of the two offices, that two diligent men 
will be equal to the duty of three. The 
business of the new office which I shall 
propose to you to suppress, is by no means 
too much to be returned to either of the 
secretaries which remain. If this dust in 
the balance should be thought too heavy, 
it may be divided between them both ; 
North America (whether free or reduced 
to the northern secretary, the West Indies 
to the southern. It is not necessary that 
I should say more upon the cnutility of 
this office. It is burning day-light. But 
before I have done, I shall just remark, 
that the history of this office 1s too recent 
to suffer us to forget, that it was made for 
the mere convenience of the arrangements 
of political intrigue, and not for the ser- 
vice of the state; that it was made, in 
order to give a colour to an exorbitant in- 
crease of the civil list; and in the same 
act to bring a new accession to the loaded 
compost heap of corrupt influence. 

There is, Sir, another office which was 
not long since closely connected with this 
of the American secretary; but has been 
lately separated from it for the very same 
purpose for which it had been conjoined ; 
I mean the sole purpose of all the separa- 
tions and all the conjunctions that have 
been lately made—a-job.—I speak, Sir, 
of the Board of Trade and Plantations. 
This board is a sort of temperate bed of 
influence; a sort of gently ripening hot- 
house, where eight members of parliament 
receive salaries of a thousand a year, for 
acertain given time, in order to mature at 
@ proper season, a claim to two thousand, 
granted for doing less, and on the credit 
of having toiled so long in that inferior 
laborious department. 

I have known that board, off and on, 
for a great number of years. Both of ts 
pretended objects have been much the ob- 
jects of my study, if I havea right to cal 
any pursuits of mine by so respectable a 
name. I can assure the House, and f& 
hope they will not think that I risk my 
litde credit lightly, that, without meaning 
to convey the least reflection upon any 
one of its members past or -present,—it is 
a board which, # not mischievous, is of 
no use at all, 
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You will be convinced, Sir, that I am 
not mistaken,-if you reflect how generally 
it is true, that commerce, the principal 
object of that office, flourishes most when 
it isleft toitself. Interest, the great guide 
of commerce, is not a blind one. It is 
very well able to find its own way; and 
its necessities are its best laws. But if it 
were possible, in the nature of things, that 
the young should direct the old, and the 
inexperienced instruct the knowing; if a 
board in the state was the best tutor for 
the counting house; if the desk ought to 
read lectures to the anvil, and the pen to 
usurp the place of the shuttle—yet in any 
matter of regulation, we know that board 
must act with as little authority as skill. 
The prerogative of the crown is ‘utterly 
inadequate to the object ; because all re- 
gulations are, in their nature, restrictive of 
some liberty. In the reign, indeed, of 
Charles the 1st, the council, or committees 
of council, were never 8 moment unoccu- 
pied with affairs of trade. But even 
where they had no ill intention (which 
was sometimes the a) trade and manu- 
facture suffered infinitely from their inju- 
dicioustamperings. But since that period, 
whenever regulation is wanting (for I do 
not deny that sometimes it may be want- 
ing) parliament constantly sits; and par- 
lament alone is competent toe such regula- 
tion, We want no instructions from boards 
of trade, or from any other board; and 
God forbid we should give the least atten- 
tion to their reports. Parliamentary in- 
quiry is the only mode of obtaining par- 
hamentary information. There is more 
real knowledge to be obtained, by attend- 
ing the detail of business in the committees 
above stairs, than ever did come, or ever 
will come from any board in this kingdom, 
er from all of them together. An assi- 
duous member of parliament will not be 
the worse instructed there, for not being 
ia a thousand a year for learning his 

n. And now that I speak of the 

committees above stairs, I Ynust say, that 
having till lately attended them a good 
deal, | have observed that no description 
of members give so little attendance, either 
t communicate, or to obtain instruction 
tpon matters of commerce, as the ho- 
nourable members of the grave beard of 
trade. I really do not recollect that I 
e ever seen one of them in that sort of 
Possibly some members may 

have better memories; and call to 
mind some job that may have accidentally 
brought:one or other of them, at one time 
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or other, to attend a matter of commerce. 

This board, Sir, has had both its ori- 
ginal formation, and its regeneration, in a 
job. Ina job it was conceived, and in a 
job its mother brought it forth. It made 
one among those shewy and specious im- 
positions, which one of the experiment. 
making administrations of Charles the 2nd 
held out to delude the people, and to be 
substituted in the place of the real service 
which they might expect from a parlia- 
ment annually sitting. It was intended 
also to corrupt that body whenever x 
should be permitted to sit. It was pro- 
jected in the year 1668, and it continued . 
in a tottering and rickety childhood for 
about three or four years, for it died in 
the year 1673, a babe of as little hopes as 
ever swelled the bills of mortality in the 
article of convulsed or over-laid children, 
who have hardly stepped over the thresh- 
old of life. 

It was buried with little ceremony ; and 
never more thought of, until the reign of 
king William, when in the strange vicis- 
situde of neglect and vigour, of good and 
ill: success that attended his wars, in the 
year 1695, the trade was distressed beyond 
all example of former sutterings, by the 
piracies of the French cruisers. This suf- 
fering incensed, and, as it should seem, 
very justly incensed, the House of Com- 
mons. In this ferment they struck, not 
only at the administration, but at the very 
constitution of the executive government. 
They attempted to form in parliament a 
board for the protection of trade; which, 
as they planned it, was to drew to itself a 
great part, if not the whole, of the func- 
tions and powers, both of the admiralty, 
and of the treasury; and thus, by a par- 
liamentary delegation of office and officers, 
they threatened absolutely to separate 
these departments from the whole system 
of the executive government, and of course’ 
to vest the most leading and essential of 
its attributes in this board. As the exe- 
Cutive government was in a manner con- 
victed of a dereliction of its functions, it 
was with infinite difficulty, that this blow 
was warded off in that session. There 
was a threat to renew the same in the next. 
To prevent the effect of this manceuvre, 
the court epposed another manceuvre to 
it; and in the year 1696, called into life 
this board of trade, which had slept since 
1673. 

This, in a few words, is the history of 
the regeneration of the board of trade. It 
has perfectly answered its purposes. It 
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was intended to quiet the minds of the 
people, and to compose the ferment that 
was then strongly working in parliament. 
The courtiers were too happy to be able 
to substitute a board, which they knew 
would be useless, in the place of one that 
they feared would be dangerous. Thus 
the board of trade was reproduced in a 
job; and perhaps it is the only instance of 
a public body, which has never degene- 
rated; but to this hour preserves all the 
health and vigour of its primitive insti- 
tution. 

This board of trade and plantations has 
not been of any use to the colonies, as co- 
Jonies ; 80 little of use, that the flourishing 
settlements of New England, of Virginia, 
and of Maryland, and all our wealthy colo- 
nies in the West Indies, were of a date 
prior to the first board of Charles2. Pen- 
sylvania and Carolina were settled during 
its dark quarter, in the interval between 
the extinction of the first, and the forma- 
tion of the second board. Two colonies 
alone owe their origin to that board. 
Georgia, which, till lately, has made a very 
slow progress; and never did make any 
progress at all, until it wholly got rid of 
all the regulations which the board of 
trade had moulded into its original consti- 
tution. That colony has cost the nation 
very great sums of money; whereas the 
colonies which have had the fortune of not 
being godfathered by the board of trade, 
never cost the nation a shilling, except 
what has been so properly spent in losing 
them. But the colony of Georgia, weak 
as it was, carried with it to the last hour, 
and carries, even in its present dead pallid 
visage, the perfect resemblance of its 
_ parents. It always had, and it now has, 
an establishment paid by the public of 
England, for the sake of the influence of 
the crown; that colony having never 
been able or willing to take upon itself the 
expence of its proper governnient, or its 
own appropriated jobs. 

The province of Nova Scotia was the 

oungest and the favourite child of the 
bose Good God! What sums the 
nursing of that ill-thriven, hard-visaged, 
and ill-favoured brat, has cost to this 
wittol nation! Sir, this colony has stood 
us in a sum of not less than 700,000/. 
To this day it has made no repayment— 
It does not even support those offices of 
expence, which are miscalled its govern- 
ment; the whole of that job still lies upon 
the patient, callous shoulders of the people 
of England. 
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Sir, I am going to state a fact to you, 
that will serve to set in full sunshine the 
real value of formality and official superin- 
tendance. There was in the province of 
Nova Scotia, one little neglected corner, 
the country of the neutral French ; which 
having the good fortune to escape the 
fostering care of both France and Eng- 
land, and to have been shut out from the 
protection and regulation of councils of 
commerce, and of boards of trade, did, in 
silence, without notice, and without as- 
sistance, increase to a considerable degree. 
But it seems our nation had more skill and 
ability in destroying, than in settling a 
colony. Inthe last war we did, in my 
opinion, most inhumanly, and upon pre- 
tences that in the eye of an honest man 
are not worth a farthing, root out this 
poor innocent deserving people, whom 
our utter inability to govern, or to recon- 
cile, gave us no sort of right to extirpate. 
Whatever the merits of that extirpation 
might have been, it was on the footsteps 
of a neglected people, it was on the fund 
of unconstrained poverty, it was on the ac- 
quisitions of unregulated industry, that 
any thing which deserves the name of a 
colony in that province, has been formed. 
It has been formed by overflowings from 
the exuberant population of New England, 
and by emigration from other parts of 
Nova Scotia of fugitives from the protec- 
tion of the board of trade. 

But if all of these things were not more 
than sufficient to prove to you the inutility 
of that expensive establishment, I will de- 
sire you to recollect, Sir, that those who 
may be very ready to defend it, are very 
cautious how they employ it; cautious 
how they employ it even in appearance 
and pretence. They are afraid they should 
lose the benefit of its influence mm parlia- 
ment, if they zeemed to keep it up for any 
other purpose. If ever there were com- 
mercial points of great weight, and most 
closely connected with our dependencies, 
they are those which have been apiece 
and decided in parliament since | came 
into it. Which of the innumerable regu- 
lations since made had their origin or their 
improvement in the board of trade? Did 
any of the several East India Bills which 
have been successively produced since 
1767, originate there? Did any one dream 
of referring them, or any part of them 
thither? Was any body so ridiculous as 
even to think of it? If ever there. was an 
occasion oo which the board was fit to be 
consulted, it was with regard to the Acts 
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that were preludes to the American war, 
or attendant on its commencement: those 
Acts were full of commercial regulations, 
such as they were—the Intercourse Bill ; 
the Fishery Bill. If the board was not 
concerned in such things, in what parti- 
cular was it thought fit that it should be 
concerned? In the course of all these 
Bills through the House, I observed the 
members of that board to be remarkably 
cautious of intermeddling. They under- 


stood decorum better; they know that, 


matters of trade and plantations are no 
__ business of theirs. 

There were two very recent occasions, 
which, if the idea of any use for the board 
had not been extinguished by prescription, 
appeared loudly to call for their inter- 
ference. 

When commissioners were sent to pay 
his Majesty’s and our dutiful respects to 
the congress of the United States, a part 
of their powers under the commission 
were, it seems, of a commercial nature. 
They were authorized in the most ample 
aad undefined manner, to form a commer- 
cial treaty with America on the spot. 
This was no trivial object. As the forma- 
ton of such a treaty would necessarily 
have been no less than the breaking up of 
our whole commercial system, and the 
giving it an entire new form; one would 
imagine, that the board of trade’ would 
have sat day and night, to model proposi- 
tions, which, on our side, might serve asa 
basis to that treaty. No such thing. 
Their learned leisure was not in the least 
interrupted, though one of the members 
of the board was a commissioner, and 
might, in mere compliment to his office, 
have been supposed to make a shew of de- 
liberation on the subject. But he knew 
that his colleagues would have thought he 
laughed in their faces, had he attempted 
tobring ans thing the most distantly re- 

ing to commerce or colonies before 
them. A noble person, engaged in the 
tame commission, and sent to learn his 
commercial rudiments in New York, (then 
under the operation of an Act for the uni- 
versal prohibition of trade) was soon after 
put at the head of that board. This con- 
tempt from the present ministers of all the 
pretended functions of that board, and 
ther manner of breathing into its very 
soul, of inspiring it*with its animating and 
presiding principle, puts an end to all dis- 
pate concerning their opinion of the clay 
twas made of. But I will give them 
heaped measure. 
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It was but the other day, that the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon carried up to the 
House of Peers two Acts, altering, I think 
much for the better, but altering in a great 
degree, our whole commercial system. 
Those Acts, I mean, for giving a free 
trade to Ireland in woollens and in all 
things else, with independent nations, and 
giving them an equal trade to our own co- ' 
lonies. Here too the novelty of this great, 
but arduous and critical improvement of 
system, would make you conceive that the 
anxious solicitude of thenoble lord in the 
blue ribbon, would have wholly destroyed 
the plan of summer recreation of that 
board, by references to examine, com- 

are, and digest matters for parliament— 

fou would unagine, that Irish commis- 
sioners of customs and English commis- 
sioners of customs, and commissioners of 
excise, that merchants and manufacturers 
of every denomination, had daily crowded 
their outer rooms. Nil horum. The per- 
siete virtual adjournment, and the un- 

roken sitting vacation of that board, was 
no more disturbed by the Irish than by 
the plantation commerce, or any other 
commerce. The same matter made a 
large part of the business which occupied 
the House for two sessions before ; and as 


our ministers were not then mellowed by 


the mild, emollient, and engaging blandish+ 
ments of our dear sister, into all the ten- 
derness of unqualified surrender, the 
bounds and limits of a restrained benefit 
naturally required much detailed manage- 
ment and positive regulation. But neither 
the qualified propositions which were re- 
ceived, nor those other qualified proposi- 
tions which were rejected by ministers, 
were the least concern of theirs, or: were 
they ever thought of in the business. 

It is therefore, Sir, on the opinion of 
parliament, on the opinion of the minis- 
ters, and even on their own opinion of their 
inutility, that [ shall propose to you to 
suppress the Board of ‘rade and Planta- 
tions; and to recommit all its business to 
the council from whence it was very im- 
providently taken; and which business, 
(whatever it night be) was much better 
done, and without any expence; and in- 
deed where in effect it may all come at 
last. Almost all that deserves the name 
of business there, is the reference of the 
Plantation Acts, to the opinion of gentle- 
men of the Jaw. But all this may be 
done, as the |rish business of the same 
nature has always been done, by the coun- 
cil, and with a reference to the attorney 
and solicitor general. 
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There are some regulations in the 
household, relative to the officers of the 
yeomen of the guards, and the officers and 
band of gentlemen pensioners, which I 
shall likewise submit to. your considera- 
tion, for the purpose of regulating estab- 
lishments, which at present are much 
abused. 3 

I have now finished all that for the 
present I shall trouble you with on the 
plan of reduction. I mean next to pro- 
pose to you the plan of arrangement, by 
which I mean to appropriate and fix the 
civil list. money to its several services ac- 
cording to their nature; for I am tho- 
roughly sensible, that if a discretion, 
wholly arbitrary, can be exercised over 
the civil list revenue, although the most 
effectual methods may be taken to pre- 


vent the inferior departments from ex- 


ceeding their bounds, the plan of reforma- 
tion will still be left very imperfect. It 
will not, in my opinion, be safe to permr 
an entirely arbitrary discretion even in the 
first lord of the Treasury himself; it will 
not be safe to leave with him a power of 
diverting the public money from its pro- 
per objects, of paying it in an irregular 
course, or of inverting perhaps the order 
of time, dictated by the proportion of 
value, which ought to regulate his appli- 
cation of payment to service. 

I am sensible too, that the very ope- 
ration of a plan of @conomy which tends 
to exonerate the civil list of expensive es- 
tablishments, may in some sort defeat the 
capital end we have in view, the indepen- 
dence of parliament; and that in remov- 
ing the public and ostensible means of in- 


fluence, we may increase the fund of pri- | 


vate corruption. I have thought of some 
methods to prevent an abuse of surplus 
cash under discretionary application; I 
mean the heads of secret service, special 
service, various payments, and the like; 
which I hope, will answer, and which in 
due time I shall lay before you. Where 
Iam unable to limit the quantity of the 
sums to be applied, by reason of the un- 
certain quantity of the service, I endea- 
- vour to confine it to its line; to secure an 
indefinite application to the definite service 
to which it belongs; not to stop the pro- 
gress of expence in its line, but to confine 
it to that line in which it professes to move. 

But that part of my plan, Sir, upon 
which I principally rest, that, on which I 
Yely for the purpose of binding up, and 
securing the whole, is to establish a fixed 
and invariable order in all its payments, 
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which it shall not be permitted to the first 
lord of the Treasury, upon any pretence 
whatsoever, to depart from. I therefore 
divide the civil list payment into nine 
classes, putting each class forward accord- 
ing to the importance or justice of the de- 
mand, and to the inability of the persons 
entitled to enfurce their pretensions ; that 
is, to put those first who have the most ef- 
ficient offices, or claim the justest debts ; 
and, at the same time, from the character 
of that description of men, from the re- 
tiredness, or the remoteness of thcir situa- 
tion, or from their want of weight and 
power to enforce their pretensions, or from 
their being entirely subject to the power 
of a minister, without any reciprocal power 
of aweing, ought to be the most consi- 
dered, and are the most likely to be neg- 
lected ; all these I place in the highest 
classes: I place in the lowest those whose 
functions are of the least importance, but 
whose persons or rank are often of the 
greatest power and influence. : 

In the first class I place the judges, as 
of the first importance. It is the public 
justice that holds the community toge- 
ther; the ease, therefore, and indepen- 
dence of the judges, ought to supersede 
ali other considerations, and they ought 
to be the very last to feel the necessities 
of the state, or to be obliged either to 
court or bully a minister for their right : 
they ought to be as weak solicitors on their 
own demands, as strenuous assertors of 
the rights and liberties of others. The 
judges are, or ought to be, of a reserved 
and retired character, and wholly uncon- 
nected with the political world. 

In the second class I place the foreign 
ministers. The judges are the links of 
our connections with one another; the fo- 
reign ministers are the links of our con- 
nection with other nations. They are not 
upon the spot to demand ,xyment, and 
are therefore the most likely tu be, as in 
fact they have sometimes been, entirely 
neglected, to the great disgrace, and per 
nye the great detriment of the nation. 

n the third class, I would bring all the 
tradesmen who supply the crown by con- 
tract, or otherwise. 

In the fourth class, I place all the do- 
mestic servants of the king, and all per- 
sons in efficient offices, whose salaries do 
not exceed 2001. a year. 

In the fitth, upon account of honour, 
which ought to give place to nothing but 
charity and rigid justice, I would place the 
pensions and allowances of his Majesty’s 
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royal family, comprehending of course the 
Queen, together with the stated allowance 
of the privy purse. 

In the sixth class, I place those efficient 
offices of duty, whose salaries may exceed 
the sum of 200/. a year. 

In the seventh class, that mixed mass 
the whole pension list. 

In the etghth, the offices of honour 
about the King. 

In the ninth, and the last of all, the sala- 
nies and pensions of the first lord of the 
Treasury himself, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the other commissioners 
of the treasury. 

If by any possible mismanagement of 
that part of the revenue which is left at 
discretion, or by any other mode of pro- 
digality, cash should be deficient for the 
payment of the lowest classes, I propose, 
that the amount of those salaries where 
the deficiency may happen to fall, shall not 
be carried as debt to the account of the 
succeeding year, but that it shall be en- 
trely lapsed, sunk, and lost; so that go- 
vernment will be enabled to start in the 
race of every new year, wholly unloaded, 
fresh in wind and in vigour. Hereafter 
no civil list debt can ever come upon the 
public. And those who do not consider 
ths as saving, because it is not a certain 
tam, do not ground their calculations of 
the future on their experience of the past. 

[know of no mode of preserving the 
effectual execution of any duty, but to 
make it the direct interest of the execu- 
tive officer that it shall be faithfully per- 
formed. Aszuming, then, that the pre- 
sent vast allowance to the civil list is per- 
fectly udequate to all its purposes, if there 
should be any failure, it must be from the 
Mixmanagement or neglect of the first 
commissioner of the treasury ; since, upon 
the proposed plan, there can be no ex- 
os ot any consequence, which he is not 

imself previously to authorize and a | 
tocontroul. It is therefore just, as well 
as politic, that the loss should attach upon 
the delinquency. 

If the failure from the delinquency 
should be very considerable, it will full on 
the class directly above the first lord of 
the Treasury, as well as upon himself and 
bis board. It will fall, as it ought to fall, 
upon offices of no primary importance in 
the state; but then it will fall upon per- 
fons, whom it will be a matter of no slight 
importance for a minister to provoke —it 
will fall upon persons of the first rank and 
Consequence in the kingdom; upon those 
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who are nearest to the king, and frequently 
have a more interior credit with him than 
the minister himself. It will fall upon 
masters of the horse, upon Jord chamber- 
lains, upon Jord stewars upon grooms of 
the stole, and lords of the bed-chamber. 
The household troops form an army, who 
will be ready to mutiny for want of pay, 
and whose mutiny will be really dreadful 
to a commander in chief. <A rebellion of 
the thirteen lords of the bed-chamber 
would be far more terrible to a minister, 
and would probubly affect his power more 
to the quick, than a revolt of thirteen co- 
lonies. What an uproar such an event 
would create at court! What petitions 
and committees, and associations, would 
it not produce! Bless me! what a clatter- 
ing of white sticks and yellow sticks would 
be about his head—what a storm of gold 
keys would fly about the ears of the mi- 
nister—what a shower of Georges, and 
Thistles, and medals, and collars of S. S. 
would assail him at his first entrance into 
the antichamber, after an insolvent Christ- 
mas quarter. A tumult which could not 
be appeased by all the harmony of the 
new year's ode. Rebellion it is certain 
there would be; and rebellion may not 
now indeed be so critical an event to those 
who engage in it, since its price is so cor- 
rectly ascertained at just a thousand pound. 

Sir, this classing, in my opinion, is a 
serious and solid security for the perform- 
ance of a minister’s duty. Lord Coke 
says, that the staff was put into the trea- 
surer’s hand to enable him to support him- 
self when there was no money in the ex- 
chequer, and to beat away importunate 
solicitors. The method, which I propose, 
would hinder him from the necessity of 
such a broken staff to lean on, or such a 
miserable weapon for repulsing the de- 
mands of Sorihileas suitors, who, the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon knows, will bear 
many hard blows on the head, and many 
other indignities, before they are driven 
from the treasury. In this plan, he is fur- 
nished with an answer to all their impor- 
tunity; an answer far more conclusive 
than if he had knocked them down with 
his staff— ‘ Sir, (or my lord), you are 
calling for my own salary—Sir, you are 
calling for the appointments of my col- 
leagues who sit about me in office—Sir, you 
are going to excite a mutiny at court 
against me—you are going to estrange his 
majesty’s confidence from me, through the 
chambcrlain, or the master of the horse, or 
the groom of the stole.” 
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As things now stand, every man, in pro- 
portion to his consequence at court, tends 
to add to the expence of the civil list, by 
all manner of jobs, if not for himself, yet 
for his dependents. When the new plan 
is established, those who are now sultors 
for jobs, will become tle most strenuous 
oppusers of them. They will have a 
common interest with the minister in 
economy. Every class, as it stands 
ow, will become security fur the pay- 
ment of the preceding class; and thus the 
persons whoseinsignificant services defraud 
those that are useful, would then become 
interested in their payment. Then the 
powerful, instead of oppressing would be 
obliged to support the weak ; and idleness 
would become concerned inthe reward of 
industry. The whole fabric of the civil 
ceconomy would become compact and 
connected in all its parts; it would be 
formed into a well-organised body, where 
every member contributes to the support 
of the whole; and where even the lazy 
stomach secures the vigour of the active 
arm. 

This plan, I really flatter myself, is laid, 
not in official formality, nor in airy specu- 
lation, but in real life, and in human na- 
ture, in what “ comes home (as Bacon 
Says) to the business and bosoms of men.” 
You have now, Sir, before yuu, the whole 
of my scheme, as far as I have digested it 
into a form, that might be in any respect 
worthy of your consiseration.—I intend to 
Jay it before you in five Bills. [Titles of 
the Bills read.] The plan consists, indeed, 
of many parts, but they stand upon a few 
plain principles, It is a plan which takes 
nothing from the civil list without dis- 
charging it of a burthen equal to the sum 
carried .to the public service. It weakens 
no one function necessary to government ; 
but on the contrary, by appropriating 
supply to service, it gives it greater 
vigour. It provides the means of order 
and foresight to a minister of finance, 
which may always keep all the objects of 
his office, and their state, condition, and re- 
lations, distinctly betore him. It brings 
forward accounts without hurrying and 
distressing the accountants; whilst it pro- 
vides for public convenience, it regards 
private rights. It extinguishes secret cor- 
ruption almost to the impossibility of its 
existence. It destroys direct and visible 
influence equal to the offices of at least 
fifty members of parliament. Lastly, it 
prevents the provision for his Majesty's 
children, from being diverted to the po- 
{tical purposes of his minister. 
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These are the points, on which I rely for 
the merit of the plan: I pursue economy 
in a secondary view, and only as it is con- 
nected with these great objects. I am 
persuaded, that even for supply this 
scheme will be far from unfruitful, if it be 
executed to the extent I propose it. I 
think it will give to the public, at its 
periods, 2 or 300,000/. a year; if not, it 
will give them a system of ceconomy, which 
is itself a great revenue. It gives me no 
little pride and satisfaction, to find that 
the principles of my proceedings are, in 
many respects, the very same with those 
which are now pursued in the plans of the 
French minister of finance. 1 am sure, 
that I Jay befure you a scheme easy and 
practicable in all its parts. I know it is 
common at once to applaud and to reject 
all attempts of this nature. I know it is 
common for men tosay, that such and such 
things are perfectly right—very desirable ; 
but that, unfortunately, they are not - 
ticable. Oh! no, Sir, no. Those things 
which are not practicable, are not desirable. 
There is nothing in the world really bene- 
ficial, that does not lie within the reach of 
an informed understanding, and a well- 
directed pursuit. There is nothing that 
God has judged good for us, that he has not 
given us the means to accomplish, both in 
the natural and the moral world. If we 
cry, like children, for the moon, like chil+ 
dren we must cry on. 

We must follow the nature of our affairs, 
and conform ourselves to our situation. If 
we do, our objects are plain and compassable. 
Why should we resolve to do nothing, be- 
cause what I propose to you may not be 
the exact demand of the petition; when 
we are far from resolved to comply even 
with what evidently is so? Does this sort of 
chicanery become us? The people are the 
masters. They have only to express their 
wants at large and in gross. We are the 
expert artists ; we are the skilful workmen, 
to shape their desires into perfect form, 
and to fit the utensil to the use. They 
are the sufferers, they tell the symptoms 
of the complaint; but we know the exact 
seat of the disease, and how to apply the 
remedy according to the rules of art. 
How shocking would it be to see us pervert 
our skill, into a sinister and servile dex- 
terity, for the purpose of evading our duty, 
and defrauding our employers, who are our 
natural lords, of the object of their just ex. 
pectations. I think the whole not only 
practicable, but practicable in a very shor 
time. If we are in earnest about it, and if 
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we exert that industry, and those talents 
in forwarding the work, which I am afraid 
may be exerted in impeding it—I engage, 
that the whole may be put in complete 
execution within a year. For my own 
part, I have very little to recommend me 
for this or for any task, but a kind of ear- 
nest and anxious perseverance of mind, 
which, with all its good and all its evil 
efects, is moulded into my constitution. I 
faithfully engage to the House, if they 
choose to appoint me to any part in the 
execution of this work, which (when they 
have made it theirs by the improvements 
of their wisdom, will be worthy of the able 
assistance they may give me) that by nicht 
and by day, in town or in country, at the 
desk, or in the forest, I will, without regard 
to convenience, ease, or pleasure, devote 
myself'to their service, not expecting or ad- 
mitting any reward whatsoever. I owe to 
this country my labour, which is my all; 
and Lowe to it ten times more industry, if 
lentimes more I could exert. After all I 
shall bean unprofitable servant. 

’ Atthe same time, if I am able, and if I 
shall be ee I wil} lend an humble 
helping hand to any other good work 
which is going on. I have not, Sir, the 
frantic presumption to suppose, that this 
plan contains in it the whole of what the 
public has a right to expect, in the great 
work of reformation they call for. Indeed 
it falls infinitely short of it. It falls short 
even of my own ideas. I have some 
thoughts not yet fully ripened, relative to 
a reform in the customs and excise, as well 
as in some other branches of financial ad- 
ministration. There are other things too, 
which form essential parts in a great plan 
for the Papers of restoring the indepen- 
dence of parliament. The Contractors’ Bill 
of last year it is fit to revive; and I re- 
joice that it is in better hands than mine. 
The Bill for suspending the votes of Cus- 
tom-house officers, brought into parliament 
several years ago, by one of our worthiest 
and wisest members*, (would to God we 
could along with the plan revive the person 
who designed it!) But a man of very real 
integrity, honour, and ability, will be 
found to take his place, and to carry his 
Wea into full execution. You all see how 
necessary it is to review our military ex- 
pences for some years past, and, if possible, 
o bind up and close that bleeding artery 
profusion: but that business also, I 


* W. Dowdeswell, esq. chancellor of the 
ttchequer, 1765. See Vol. 16, p. 833. 
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have reason to hope, will be undertaken by 
abilities that are fully adequate to it. 
Something must be devised (if possible ) to 
check the ruinous expence of elections. 
Sir, all or most of these things must be 
done. Every one must take his part. 
If we should be able by dexterity or 
power, or intrigue, to disappoint the ex- 
ectations of our constituents, what will 
it avail us? We shall never be strong or 
artful enough to parry, or to put by the 
irresistible ye of our situation. That 
situation calls upon us, and upon our con- 
stituents too, with a voice which will be 
heard. J am sure no man is more zea- 
lously attached than I am to the privi- 
leges of this House, particularly in regard 
to the exclusive management of money. 
The Lords have no right to the disposition, 
in any sense, of the public purse; but 
they have gone further in self-denial* 
than our utmost jealousy could have re- 
quired. <A power of examining accounts, 
to censure, correct, and punish, we never, 
that I know of, have thought of denying 
to the House of Lords. Jt is something 
more than a century since we voted that 
body useless; they have now voted them- 
selves so. ‘The whole hope of reforma- 
tion is at length cast upon us; and let us 
not deceive the nation, which does us the 
honour to hope every thing from our vir- 
tue. If all the nation are not equally for- 
ward to press this duty upon us, yet be 
assured, that they will equally expect we 
should perform it. The respectful si- 
Jence of those who wait upon your plea- 
sure, ought to be as powerful with you, 
as the call of those who require your ser- 
vice as their right. Some, without doors, 
affect to feel hurt for your dignity, be- 


cause they suppose that menaces are held - 


out to you. Justify their good opinion, 
by shewing that no menaces are necessary 
to stimulate you to your duty.—But, Sir, 
whilst we may sympathise with them, in 
one point, who sympathise with us in 
another, we ought to attend no less to 
those who approach us like men, and 
who, in the guise of petitioners, speak to 
us in the tone of a concealed authority. 
It is not wise to force them to speak out 
more plainly, what they plainly mean.— 
But the petitioners are violent. Be it so. 
Those who are least anxious about your 
conduct, are not those that love you mast. 


Yea 


Moderate affection, and satiated enjoy-. 


* Rejection of lord Shelburne’s motion ia 
the House of Lords, see Vol. 20, p. 1518. 
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ment, are cold and respectful; but an ar- 
dent and injured passion is tempered up 
with wrath, and grief, and shame, and 
conscious worth, and the maddening sense 
of violated right. A jealous love lights his 
torch from the firebrands of the furies.— 
They who call upon you to belong wholly 
to the people, are those who wish you to 
return to your proper home; to the sphere 
of your duty, to the post of your honour, 
to the mansion-house of all genuine, se- 
rene, and solid satisfaction. We have 
furnished to the people of England (in- 
deed we have) some real cause of Jjea- 
lousy. Let us leave that sort of company 
which, if it does not destroy our inno- 
cence, pollutes our honour: let us free 
ourselves at once from every thing that 
can increase their suspicions, and inflame 
their just resentment; let us cast away 
from us, with a generous scorn, all the 
love-tokens and symbols that we have 
been vain and light enough to accept ;— 
all the bracelets, and snuff-boxes, and mi- 
niature pictures, and hair devices, and all 
the other adulterous trinkets that are the 
pledges of our alienation, and the monu- 
ments of our shame. Let us return to 
our legitimate home, and all jars and all 
quarrels will be lost in embraces. Let 
the Commons in parliament assembled, 
be one and the same thing with the com- 
mons at large. The distinctions that are 
made to separate us, are unnatural and 
wicked contrivances. Let us identify, 
let us incorporate ourselves with the peo- 
ple. .Let us cut all the cables and snap 
the chains which tie us to an unfaithful 
shore, and enter the friendly harbour, that 
shoots far out into the main its moles and 
jettees to receive us.—‘ War with the 
world, and peace with our constituents.” 
Be this our motto, and our principle. 
Then indeed, we shall be ieuly great. 
Respecting ourselves we shall be respected 
by the world. At present all is troubled, 
and cloudy, and disiracted,-and full of an- 
ger and turbulence, both abroad and at 
home; but the air may be cleared by this 
storm, and light and re tiuas| may follow 
it. Let us give a faithful pledge to the 
pone that we honour, indeed, the crown ; 
ut that we belong to them; that we 
are their auxiliaries, and not their task- 
masters ; the fellow-labourers in the 
same vineyard, not lording over their 
rights, but helpers of their joy: that to 
tax them is a grievance to ourselves, but 
to cut off from our enjoyments to forward 
theirs, is the highest gratification we are 
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capable of receiving. I feel with com- 
fort, that we are all warmed with these 
sentiments, and while we are thus warm, 
I wish we may go directly and with a 
cheerful heart to this salutary work. 

Sir, I move for leave to bring in a Bill, 
‘¢ For the better regulation of his Majes- 
y's Civil Establishments, and of certain 

ublic Offices; for the limitation of pen- 
sions, and the suppression of sundry use- 
less, expensive, and inconvenient places; 
and for applying the monies saved there- 
by to the public service.” 

Mr. Fox seconded the motion. 

Lord North paid Mr. Burke very great 
compliments on his speech, which he said 
was one of the most able he had ever 
heard, and such as no gentleman in that 
House but the hon. member, he believed, 
was equal to, although he had the happi- 
ness to know, that there were many who 
had very brilliant parts. With regard to 
the motion, he certainly should not op- 
pose the bringing in the Bill in rary 
but he begged the House to understand, 
that he did not pledge himself not to op- 
pose it in some one or other of its subse- 
quent stages. The subject was of the 
most serious importance, and went to the 
new forming of our domestic establish- 
ment; it required, therefore, the most de- 
liberate consideration, and ought to be 
discussed with the utmost care and cir- 
cumspection. He said, in all cases where 
pny and hereditary revenue were 
ikely to be affected, it was the constant 
parliamentary custom, first to obtain the 
consent of the parties whose interests 
were concerned; he submitted it to the 
House, therefore, whether it was not a 
piece of decency and decorum, due from 
the House to his Majesty and the Prince 
of Wales, whose patrimony and hereditary 
revenue were materially interested in the 
present question, to pay them at least the 
same respect as would be paid to any 
other subject of the legislature. 

A short conversation took place, upon 
which Mr. Burke postponed his motions 
relative to the King and Prince’s pro- 
perty: asserting, however, his right to 
make them if he pleased, and that he ab- 
stained from it only through respect for 
the crown and royal family. 

Lord George Gordon got up to prove 
that a more unconstitutjonal speech had 
never been delivered in that House, than 
the speech which Mr. Burke had pro- 
nounced, His lordship charged Mr. 
Burke with having lost sight of the York 
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Petition, and said, he saw most plainly 
that the whole business was a juggle be- 
tween the worthy member for Bristol, and 
the noble lord in the blue ribbon. ‘He 
then went into an arraignment of the va- 
nous parts of Mr. Burke’s speech, and at 
length, when the question was put, in- 
sisted on dividing the House upon it. 


The House divided: the Yeas went 
forth. : 
Tellers. 

Yeas § sit: Hussey t 
Mr. Spencer Stanhope 


Lord George Gordon was appointed 
ose of the tellers for the Noes; but no 
other member remaining in the House, to 
be a second teller for the Noes, the Yeas 
returned into the House, and Mr. Speaker 
declared the Yeas had it. Leave was ac- 
cordingly given; and it was ordered, 
“That Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, lord John 
Cavendish, sir George Savile, col. Barré, 
Mr. Thomas Townshend, Mr. Byng, Mr. 
Dunning, sir Joseph Mawbey, Mr. Re- 
corder of London, sir Robert Clayton, 
Mr. Frederic Montagu, the earl of Upper 
Ossory, sir William Guise, and Mr. Gil- 
bert, do prepare and bring in the same.” 


Feb. 14. Mr. Burke obtained leave, 
without opposition, to bring in the follow- 
ing Bills: 1. ** A Bill tor the sale of the 
forest and other crown lands, rents, and 
hereditaments, with certain exceptions, 
and for applying the produce thereof to 
the public service; and for securing, as- 
certaining, and satisfying, tenant rights, 
and common and other rights. 2. A Bill 
for the more perfectly uniting to the 
crown the principality of Wales and the 
county palatine of Chester, and for the 
more commodious administration of jus- 
tice within the same ; as also, for abolishing 
certain offices now appertaining thereto, 
for quieting dormant claims, ascertaining 
and securing tenant rights, and for the 
tale of all forest lands, and other lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, held by his 
Majesty in right of the said principality 
or county palatine of Chester, and for ap- 
plying the produce thereof to the public 
service. 3. A Bill for uniting to the 
crown the duchy and county palatine of 
lancaster, for the suppression of unne- 
cesary offices now belonging thereto, for 
the ascertainment and security of tenant 
acd other rights, and for the sale of all 
tents, lands, tenements, and _heredita- 
tmeots, and forests, within the said duchy 
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and county palatine, or either of them, 
and for applying the produce thereof to 
the public service.” At the same time, 
Mr. Burke moved for leave to bring in, 
4th, * A Bill for uniting the duchy of 
Cornwall to the crown; for the suppres- 
sion of certain unnecessary offices now be- 
longing thereto: for the ascertainment 
and security of tenant and other rights; 
and for the sale of certain rents, lands, 
and tenements, within or belonging to the 
said duchy; and for applying the produce 
thereof to the public service.” But some 
objections being made by the surveyor 
general of the duchy concerning the rights 
of the prince of Wales, now in his mi- 
nority, and lord North remaining pers 
fectly silent, Mr. Burke, at length, though 
he strongly contended against the prin- 
ciple of the objection, consented to with- 
draw this last motion for the present, to 
be renewed upon an early occasion. 


Colonel Barré gives notice of his Pro- 
positions relative to a Committee of Aec- 
counts.] Colonel Barré then called the 
attention of the House to some Proposi- 
tions, in addition to those of Mr. Burke. 
The plan which his hon. friend had sub- 
mitted to the consideration uf the House, 
with so much ability on his part, and 
which had been received with so much 
grateful attention on theirs, coniprehend- 
ed a great deal, and promised advantages 
to this country of the most flattering na- 
ture. His hon. friend had done a great 
deal, and having taken upon himself the 
labour and fatigue of conducting so great 
a part of the reform, it called not only for 
the gratitude, the assistance, and combi- 
nation of that side of the House, but of 
the other also. The abilities of every 
man, and the assiduity of every man, were 
called upon in the present instance. His 
hon. friend did not, he was well assured, 
claim any exclusive privilege of forming 
propositions for a thorough reform. The 
country had taken the alarm; their meet- 
ings were sober, and their petitions were 
decent. They expected redress, and it 
became that House, in the present hour 
of difficulty and suspicion, to act as be- 
came the representatives of the people. 
For his own part, he was not reformation- 
mad; but there were some objects which 
he ardently wished to introduce to the 
consideration of the House, and which 
would be properly connected with those 
of his hon. friend. In his plan he had 
proposed that the bigh offices in the ex- 
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chequer, the emoluments of which are 
exorbitant, should be permitted to con- 
tinue as they are during the lives of the 
present possessors. He confessed, for his 
own part, he thought that something more 
should be done. He did not think it right 
that persons who were in general possess- 
ed of large private fortunes, should be per- 
mitted, during the wars and calamities of 
their country, to reap advantages which 
they did not do in times of peace and poe 
perity ; and he would, on this ground, in- 
troduce a Propo en that the perquisites 
and profits of these places should be put 
on a fuoting equal to the peace establish- 
ment. This he thought fair, just, and 
reasonable.—Another subject of the high- 
est importance, and which, in his opinion, 
called most loudly for reformation, was 
the mode of voting the public money with- 
out estimate. It appeared that no less 
than six millions of the public money were 
in the hands of two ministers, for which 
there had not been, to this moment, the 
smallest account. What could the people 
think of such proceeding? He could with 
assurance inforra the House, that the 
greatest part of this large sum might have 
been reduced to estimate. In 1775, the 
extraordinaries had amounted to more 
than 400,000/. Surprised at the enor- 
mity of this sum, he called for vouchers, 
that he might enquire, if possible, how it 
had been expended. The accounts came, 
but he found that instead of throwing any 
light on the matter, they stated no more 
than the dates of the warrants from the 
commander in chief, on which the money 
had been paid. As he proceeded in this, 
he waded deeper into obscurity, and there 
was no more light thrown on the matter 
by the accounts than there had been by 
the gross vote of the House. He was 
convinced that nothing but a Commission 
of Accounts, consisting of a small number 
of men, could correct this evil, and bring 
it within proper bounds and controul. He 
knew that the minister would have the 
naming of that committee; but notwith- 
standing this, he foresaw much good from 
it. A small committee would not dare, 
in the face of their country, to make a 
mockery of what was intended as a na- 
tional good. On this he rested his hopes, 
and he would on a future day introduce 
propositions to this effect. 

Lord North said, that he wished to hear 
the propositions of gentlemen from every 
gide of the House; and he could assure 
them that no man in it would be more 
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ready to adopt any plan that appeared ca!- 
culated for the promotion of ceconomy, 
and for reducing the public expence to 
order and limit. When the hon. gentle- 
man had proposed his plan the other day, 

with so much perspicuity of reasoning and 
elegance of manner, he asked if there 
were any more propositions still left; he 
did this, surprised that he should have 
neglected the ground which he confessed, 
for his own part, he thought the most es- 
sential of all. That the expenditure of 
the public money should be brought as 
ae as possible under check anak con- 
troul, he was well convinced ; no member, 
he believed, would venture to deny the 
propositions; and it was very certain that 
the present course of the Exchequer was 
inimical to a speedy and effectual controul. 
The system was unequal to the extent of 
the business; and it created delays and 
inconveniencies exceedingly disagreeable, 
and which tended to obstruct, instead of 
expediting the national service. The 
people, he said, ought to be satisfied with 
respect to the expenditure; it was their 
right; they expected it; and he, for his 
own part, wished that the utmost clearness 
and precision should be found in the pub- 
lic accounts. He was convinced that all 
the expence could not be reduced to esti- 
mate. The nature of war was such, that 
no probable estimate could be found capa- 
ble of providing against contingencies: 
there must, therefore, be exceedings ; and 
ever since the land and sea service of this 
country had advanced to bulk and magni- 
tude, exceedings were found to be abso- 
lutely necessary. When an officer made 
a demand, it was not possible to withhold 
it. The service in the hour of danger and 
action must not be abandoned ; and though 
the sums so advanced might be even ex- 
travagant, yet at a distance from the scene 
of action, and unacquainted with the ne- 
cessities of the occasion, government could 
not refuse the request. The officer, how- 
ever, was answerable to his country for 
the sums that he received, and it was on 
this responsibility that the advancements 
had been originally made and admitted. 
He was free to confess that he thought a. 
Commission ‘of Accounts the most kely 

way of checking the public expence; and 
for his own part he thought it so salutary, 
and indeed so necessary a measure, that 
he wished to see it adopted. The hon. | 
gentleman had said that the only objec- - 
tion was that the ministry would have the 
naming of it. He knew that the majo- 
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rity of the House would have the 
naming of it; but why the decision of the 
majority should throw an obloquy on_the 
persons they named, he was yet to learn. 
Committees of accounts had frequently 
been appointed, and they had sometimes 
failed of producing any good. When 
formed on principles of faction, they were 
actuated by intrigue, not zeal, and politics 
had mixed themselves with every decision. 
And when, too, they had been appointed 
of a temporary nature, and gentlemen 
had both attended them and their duty in 
the House, little good had been derived, 
for their time had been too short for the 
objects of their concern. But a committee 
of a small number of gentlemen rendered 
permanent, and sitting through the year, 
would be capable of rendering solid ad- 
vantage to the country. As to the hon. 

deman’s other proposition, respecting 

emoluments and salaries of offices dur- 
ing war, he could only say, that no exor- 
bitant fees or profits arose in the offices. 
If the emoluments were large and un- 
common, in the present state of things, it 
was because a larger receipt and expen- 
diture now occurred than during a peace 
establishment. A certain profit was an- 
nexed to the amount of the receipt and 
payment, and that consequently rose in 
proportion to the advancement of the na- 
tional expence. 

Colonel Barré observed that the noble 
Jord had spoken plainly and like a man. 
He had declared that there was occasion 
for arefurm ; and he considered the noble 
lord as pledged to the measure of a com- 
mittee of accounts. He thanked the no- 
ble Jord for speaking out, and he formed 
the most favourable presage of success 
from the noble lord’s declarations. The 
noble lord had said true, that the extraor- 
dinaries could not be prevented altogether, 
and that it was impossible to withhold the 
de:nands of officers upon actual service. 
He, however, were he in the noble lord’s 
situation, would let officers know, that it 
was not the Treasury alone that they had 
to satisfy, but parliament also; and that 
the Treasury could not protect them from 
the enquiries and the censure of their 
country. He answered him with respect 
to the emoluments of office, and said that 
certainly nen who enjoyed great and ex- 
travagant profits, merely from the occa- 
sions of war, would and ought to make 
no objection to yield up those profits, and 
be contented with the profits which they 
feceived in peace. 
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Lord George Gordon said, that the hon. 
ones had too hastily given the noble 
ord credit for his intentions. For his 
own part, he believed that his design was 
to cajole the House and the people. 

Mr. Fox paid many handsome com- 
pliments to the propositions contain- 
ed in the plan opened on Friday last 
by Mr. Burke,and allowed great candour 
and fairness on the part of the noble lord, 
who had so readily approved of the idea 
thrown out of appointing commissioners of 
accounts; but could not agree with his 
lordship, that a better, or a more ready 
mode of accounting to the House for the 
expenditure of public monies, could not 
be devised, or reduced to practice. At 
present the issue of very large sums were 
yess after year left unaccounted for, and 

e thought it right the minister should no 
longer be suffered to lay out enormous 
sums, for the expenditure of which the 
House had as little given their assent, as 
the public were satisfied of its receipts. 
The very last year, for instance, the esti- 
mate for the transport service from Cork 
to America, had been given in at 60,000/. 
and no less a sum than 400,000/. was ac- 
tually charged for that very service, and 
the minister, with a modesty peculiar to 
himself, had never thought it worth his 
while to explain such an enormous excess 
of the estimate. No less a sum than 
60,0003. had also been issued to Mr. 
Stewart, to buy presents for the Indians, 
but how it had. been laid out, the House 
were to this moment fotally ignorant; 
and but for the integrity of the minister, 
he might just as well have put the whole 
money into his own pocket, for he had just 
as much right to it. He deduced many 
reasons from these facts, to prove how 
necessary it was to have the expenditure 
of the pe money put under some con- 
troul_— The hon. gentleman went largely 
into a defence of the various petitions from 
the county meetings, and animadverted 
with much poignancy, on the protests en- 
tered into at several of the said counties, 
as the protestors were by no means war- 
ranted in libelling those persons who had 
thought fit to pray parliament for cecono- 
my in the public expenditures. As tu the 
noble lord (Cranbourne) who had been 
very active that way, he thought he de- 
served the censure of the House; for he 
had attended the county meeting, and 
might there, if he had thought proper, 
have signified his objections to the resolu- 
tions he had since protested against. But 
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‘why did the protestors libel and traduce 
the petitioners? If they had any dislike to 
the matter set forth in the petitions, they 
might have done it; but after giving the 
petition a tacit approbation, was it right, 
was it decent in the noble lord to protest 
against it? The hon. gentleman would not 
say in what manner the protests ought to 
‘betreated. He wished from his soul that 


the protest could be brought before the 


House; nay, he wished that every county 
would protest to its utmost, that numbers 
might be fairly counted. As to the pro- 
tests already made, there was one way, 
indeed, and but one, to bring them before 
the House, and that was by ordering those 
Instruments to be laid before them, as 
false and infamous libels against the people 
of England, for using the right the consti- 
tution gave them of petitioning parliament. 
There was a time, he was very sure, when 
the representatives of the people would 
have done this. He spoke now as a mem- 
ber of the House, and not a petitioner; 
and he thought he stood in a situation to 
complain of those protests, as an attack on 
his legislative character, as denying his 
naeey subjects a privilege of complain- 
‘ing to him, of any injuries they might sup- 

ose they were labouring under. The 
chon: gentleman took notice of the asser- 
tions made in another House, by a noble 
lord (Hillsborough) reflecting on the 
‘county meetings, and the petitions they 
had sent to parliament, and’ said he was 
very glad the noble lord in the blue ribbon 
had no such opinion of them, but had 
abandoned the protestors. The hon. gen- 
‘tleman finally declared, that it was neces- 
‘sary that the influence of the crown 
should be checked for the safety of the 
constitution. 

Lord North said, the hon. gentleman 
‘was a powerful advocate in any cause, 
however arduous and difficult. His rapi- 
dity of speech, his severity of censure, and 
choice of words, made him an enemy to be 
dreaded ; for his part, he feared him as an 
antagonist—yet notwithstanding this, he 
would rather have the hon. member for an 
opponent than a commentator, for nothing 
but such extensive talents for commen- 
tating, could possibly have induced the 
hon. gentleman to state, that he had ever 
said any thing that was to be construed 
into an abandoning, or any intention to 
abandon the protestors. Good God, was 
-it possible for him to use any such expres- 
sion? The petitions presented, were not 
the petitions of the county of Hampshire, 
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nor of the county of York. They were 
not the petitions of this county, nor of that 
county, but only of such a number and 
description of persons residing in the 
county, and for him to think of abandon- 
ing those who thought it their duty to 
protest against them, would be monstrous. 
With respect to the influence of the crown, 
the noble lord declared it had not increased 
of late years, and that uny attempt at a 
diminution of it ought to be resisted. 

Mr. Dunning ably defended the right 
of petitioning, and said the persons who 
signed a petition by no means meant to 
convey what it contained as tite sense of 
the county at large, but of the meeting 
held at that county, to which the free- 
holders had access. 

Lord Mulgrave adverted to the late 
meeting held at York, and said it was true, 
that there was a property in the room of 
more value than within the walls of parlia- 
ment, as had been asserted by an hon. ba- 
ronet (sir G. Savile) : it wasa still greater 
compliment to the county, that great as 
the property was at that meeting, it was 
not half of what the county possessed. 
His lordship also denied that the petition 
was signed by a majority of the freeholders 
and landholders, for he understood the 
county contained very near 30,000 persons 
under those descriptions, and not 1,500 
names appeared to the petition. But the 
noble lord did not think that either the 
rank or number of the persons signified ; 
the right of petitioning was universal and 
free as air. Jt mattered not who peti- 
tioned, it was the subject of the petition 
that was to be attended to, and a single 
person, a beggar, nay a foreigner, peti- 
tioning alone, had a right to be heard. 
But the noble lord reprobated the present 
mode of petitioning: it was dangerous 
and unconstitutional; for the associations 
had as much as declared, that if parliament 
did not grant the prayer of the petitions, 
other means would be taken than those 
the petitioners had used. But the noble 
lord begged leave to warn men against 
stepping out of the proper path; for the 
constitution had drawn a line for the peo- 
ple to go by, and if they transgressed they 
might expect to be punished with justice 
but without pity. For his part, he loved 
the constitution; he did not wish a better; 
and as there was still energy enough in 
government, he trusted it would be pro- 
perly put forth to curb the disaffected, and 
support itself with the dignity it was bound 
to preserve. 
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Lord John Cavendish spoke of the le- 
gality of the meeting at York, and the re- 
spectability of the persons who had signed 
the petition. He said he had seen near 
50,000 of his fellow-creatures wantonly 
butchered in an unnatural war, and could 
not but set his face against the ministers 
that had prosecuted it. He did not en- 
tirely agree with the noble lord, that as 
much attention ought to be paid to a peti- 
tion signed by an individual, as by a body 
of people; because it was more likely 
that a body of people should have more to 
complain of, and that of a nature more 
important, than an individual. As to the 
meeting at York, for instance, the property 
of the persons petitioning was supposed to 
be not less than 800,000/. a year; and as 
rents had fallen one-third in value, they 
certainly had more right to petition than 
any one person could possibly have. The 
noble lord did not agree that it was the 
matter of the petition alone that was to be 
considered ;_ because if a majority of the 
people of England were to desire even a 
worse government than we have at pre- 
sent, they would have aright to have their 
wishes gratified. He esteemed himself 
much obliged to the noble lord, for the 
very kind caution he had given him, in 
common with other petitioners, to take 
care, and not step aside from the constitu- 
tion. He had taken care, and should con- 
tinue todoso. Every one knew, that he 
had connections too dear and valuable to 
him, to wish for anarchy and confusion, 
but no consideration should warp him from 
exerting himself to the very utmost, in 
enforcing a compliance with the prayer of 
the petitions. | 

Mr. T. Townshend thanked lord Mul- 
grave for the very friendly hint he had 
thrown out, not to step aside from the 
line the constitution had marked out, for 
that if he did, he would be punished with 
justice, but without pity. He did not 
want to be informed of this; he knew 
well enough that punishment, without pity, 
would follow the friends of the people, if 
they should happen to step a little out of 
the path, and he believed ministry would 
do it now, if they dared. He adverted to 
the associations of Ireland, and reminded 
the House of the different treatment they 
had received from what the petitioners of 
England had experienced. He wanted to 
have a reason given him, why the people 
of England could not arm themselves, as 
well as the people of Ireland. There 


they had been complimented, here tra- 
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duced. A proud secretary of state had, in 
the upper House, declared the petitioners 
factious, and the petitions libellous. This 
was, of all other men, the very last who 
should have uttered such words. The 
first he ever heard of the noble lord, was 
his turning out general Amherst from his 
government, next his conduct at St. Vin- 
cent’s when. the wretched Caribs were 
treated with every species of brutality, 
and soon after he found the noble lord 
writing letters to America, and piddling in 
the rebellion that afterwards raged through 
the whole continent. The hon. gentle- 
man attacked the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, for his assertion, that the influence 
of the crown had not of late years in- 
creased, and asked, what all the increase 
of our military had tended to but an ex- 
tension of the influence of the crown. 

Lord North entered very fully into a 
defence of the earl of Hillsborough, and 
urged the impropriety of taking notice of 
words spoken in another House. As to 
the influence of the crown, he again dee 
clared, that there were many gentlemen 
who did not think it too great. 

Colonel Barré, as he had started the bu- 
siness, would take the liberty of detaining 
the House upon it, until they came to a 
right understanding. The noble lord, and 
he thanked him for it, had frankly told the 
House that any attempt at a diminution of 
the influence of the crown was to be re- 
sisted; he should therefore be glad to 
know of the noble lord, if when acommis- 
sion of accounts should be chosen, it was 
to be an instruction to them, to avoid 
touching upon any thing that might tend 
to lessening the influence of the crown ? 
This he particularly desired tobe informed . 
of, as it would be better to die in the cause 
at once, if no real and substantial service 
was meant the people of England. 

Lord North declared his readiness to 
coincide and co-operate with a commission 
of account, but did not give an answer to 
the right hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Onslow exclaimed in the most bitter 
terms against the petitions and petitioners; 
he did not like them, they were factious, 
and might do a great deal of mischief. It 
had been his fortune to have been edu- 
cated in constitutional principles, and he 
could not bear to see such things. They 
made his heart ache; he vowed to God 
they did. He wasdown in Sussex alittle 
while ago, and on a rainy day, taking’ a 
walk cut, what should he see, but two 
men taking the beights of a hill, and whea 
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he asked them what they were doing it 
for, they told him it was for the duke of 
Richmond. This alarmed him exceedingly. 
But when he heard of the Sussex meeting, 
and their petition, he could not help feel- 
ing for the constitution, for he loved the 
constitution, by his soul he did. But this 
was not all he knew of the duke of Rich- 
mond. His grace was at the table of the 
duke d’ Aiguillon in France, and the duke 
said, I wish, indeed, to see English pride 
humbled, but I wonder that an English 
duke should wish it. The hon. gentleman 
was here called to order by col. Barré, 
who thought it incumbent on him to ex- 
ie himself as to the duke of Richmond, 
ut the hon. gentleman denied he had tra- 
duced him, and defied the most captious imp 
of the law to hurt a hair of his head. After 
this, he went on a considerable time abusing 
the petitioners and their conduct, and ap- 
pealed to every one that heard him, and 
to God Almighty, that what he said, was 
spoken trom tlie feelings of his heart. In 
the course of his speech, he was called to 
order seven or eight times. 
The character of the duke of Rich- 
mond was warmly defended general 
Conway, col. Barré, Mr. ‘Townshend, and 
Mr. Fox, the latter of whom was sur- 
prised the hon. gentleman should be 
alarmed because one of his Majesty’s ge- 
nerals had sent two persons to take the 
height of a hill on the coast of Sussex, the 
better to enable him to put it ina state of 
defence. 
to do any thing for government for nothing, 
that the gentleman was quite alarmed, 
especially when he heard of the petition. 
Ifany foreigner were to hear the language 
used by ministers, he would conclude that 
the petitions militated against the consti- 
tution, tending to overturn the constitu- 
tion, and raise rebellion; and yet, were he 
to read them, he would find them to pray 
for nothing more than ceconomy in the 
public expenditure. Formerly, the mi- 
nistry accused opposition, every day, of 
‘wanting places, pensions, and sinecures ; 
but, now that they prayed for an abolition 
of those things, they were charged with 
endeavouring to overthrow the consti- 
tution. 


Debate on Sir George Savile’s Motion 
Jor an Account of Pensions granted during 
pleasure or otherwise.] Feb. 15. Sir 
George Savile moved for “ an account of 
all places for life or lives, whether held by 
patent or otherwise, specifying the dates 
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of such patents, or other instruments by 
which such places are held, the names of 
the persons who hold the same, and the 
salaries and fees belonging thereto.” By 
this account, he said, the House, and of 
course his constituents, would be able to 
judge of the services done to the state in 
return for the salaries paid by it. The 
motion was agreed to without any oppo- 
sition. -Sir George next moved, as part 
of his plan, and a prime object of the 
county meetings, for ‘ an account of all 
subsisting pensions granted by the crown, 
during pleasure, or otherwise ; specifying 
the amount of such pensions respectively, 
and the times when, and the pérsons to 
whom, such pensions were granted.” 

Lord Nugent opposed this motion. He 
said that many deserving persons enjoyed 
his Majesty’s private bounty, who would 
not wish their names made public; some 
reduced gentry stood in the same predi- 
cament,and there were many lady Bridgets, 
lady Marys and Jennys, who would be 
much hurt at having their names entered 
in the proceedings of that House as pen- 
sioners of the state. Pride, in general, 
was apt to extend its influence more or 
less every where, but female pride was 
sanctioned, and partly approved of by 
custom ; but if lady Jenny and lady Mary, 
who passed as persons of consequence in 
their respective neighbourhoods, were dis- 
covered to be mere pensioners and depen- 
dants on a court, they would soon lose the 
respect which their rank entitled them to. 
He knew there were several of those lad 
Marys and Jady Jennys from North Bri- 


tain; surely it would be cruel to rob them 


of their rights. There were some of those 
ladies in Ireland, at least some who had 
pensions on the Irish establishment. At 
all events, as their appointments were but 
small, and the object all taken together but 
trifling, he would be much better pleased 
that the hon. baronet would give up his 
motion. 

Sir George Savile acknowledged, that so 
far as the lady Marys and lady Jennys 
and Bridgets came within the views of his 
motion, he felt equally for the inconve- 
niences and disagreeable consequences 
arising from the circumstances of declar- 
ing the means which persons of gank, but 
small fortune, had to support themselves. 
To this very painful necessity he had no- 
thing to oppose, but the important advan. 
tages which his constituents expected to 
reap from such a general disclosure. No 
man felt more for the delicacy and nice 
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feeling of lady Betty or lady Mary, but 

et no man, considering the great object 
in view, could sacrifice those inferior feel- 
ings with more perfect resignation. 

Mr. Cornwall said, the pension list con- 
sisted of two kinds; that paid out of the 
privy purse, and that paid at the exche- 
quer, of which lord Gage was the pay- 
master. ‘Those paid out of his Majesty's 
bounty, the noble lord who spoke lately 
had assigned a very sufficient reason for 
not publishing ; and as for that paid at the 
exchequer, it was generally understood 
that no part of it was given to members 
of parliament, consequently it could not 
be supposed to increase the influence of 
the crown. 

Mr. JT. Townshend observed, that the 
very reason assigned by the hon. gentle- 
man was the strongest that could be urged 
in behalf of the motion; that was, tat 
the pensions paid at the Exchequer were 
sd ati never to be paid to members of 
parliament: if so, then no inconvenience 
could possibly ensue, but the ludicrous one 
zo often alluded to, which he presumed 
would not be seriously urged against so 
great and so constitutional a motion as 
that now in the hands of the chair. 

Lord North said a few words against 
the propriety of the motion, though not 
against the motion itself. . 

Lord George Gordon rose to speak, but 
while he was on his legs the Speaker 
seemed to be suddenly taken ill. Colonel 
Barré then moved that the debate should 
be adjourned. A great confusion now 
arose, and after a few minutes the House 
adjourned. 


Feb. 21. The House resumed the ad- 
journed debate on sir George Savile’s 
motion. 

Lord North moved an amendment, to 
add after the word, * otherwise,’ the 
words, ‘ and payable at the Exchequer.” 
His lordship said, that he believed the 
true state of pensions'were but very im- 
perfectly known. All was not properly 
speaking pension, that appeared on the 
pension list. He enumerated a great 
number of salaries that were paid under 
the denomination of pensions: 35,000V. 
of what passed for pension list, was not 
really so. And after deducting this sum 
and the 4s. in the pound of tax on places 
and pensions, the sum remaining under 
the denomination of pension, was about 
50,000/., a sum less by 10,000/., than that 
which an hon. gentleman (Mr. Burke) in 
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his plan for public ceconomy, had thought 
proper to be trusted to the management 
of the crown, under the name of secret 
service money. He thought that the 
county meetings were very ill informed 
with regard to many important particulars. 
He was persuaded, if the people of Eng- 
land knew, that all they could expect from 
exposing the names of pensioners, was 
only the savings of a severe ceconomy, 
applied to so small a subject as 50,000/. 
they would have greater liberality and de- 
licacy than to insist upon the present mo- 
tion. The hon. baronet had acknowledged 
that he called for the pension list with re- 
luctance: that the motion which a regard 
to public welfare extorted from him, was 
grating to him ; and so it must be to every 
humane and honourable man. To expose 
the necessities of ancient and noble fami- 
lies to the prying eye of malignant cu- 
riositys; to hold up the man who has a 
pension, to the detraction and envy of him 
who hates him, because he has none; to 
prepare a feast for party writers, and fur- 
nish materials for magazines and news- 
papers, which would magnify and misre- 
present every circumstance in the whole 
detail of the account of the pensions— 
these were the bad effects, but he knew of 
no good ones that could result from an in- 
discriminate exposure of all who received 
pensions from government. He remarked 
a difference between the money that was 
granted to government for the express 
pupae of payment of public services and 
civil list money, which was granted freely, 
and without restriction or controul to the 
geen the King. Having again read 

is amendment, he proposed, on account 
of the Speaker’s ijl health, to leave the 
motion, thus amended, on the table till — 
next day, and to adjourn. 

The Speaker thanked the House for 
their kind attention; but found himself so 
much better as to hope, that the business 
of the House should suffer no farther in- 
terruption on his account. 

Mr. Dunning said, that he would will- 
ingly have heard the sentiments of other 
gentlemen on this great and important oc- 
casion, before he troubled the House with 
his own; but if I am to speak to-night at 
all, said he, I must speak now, for at a late 
hour I am afraid Jest I should not be able 
to make myself heard. It is not uncom- 
mon for gentlemen impressed with their 
subject, to bespeak the attention of the 
House, by holding up to their view its 
great magnitude and umportance. But § 
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think Iam not deceived by any warmth of 
imagination, when I look upon the motion 
now before us as the most mementous that 
has been agitated in this House for many 
years; for upon its fate the expectations 
of the people of England hang, with regard 
to the object of their numerous petitions. 
If the hon. baronet’s motion shall be re- 
ceived as it came pure from his mouth, 
‘and unmixed with state-craft, then may 
the people hope their petitions will have 
the desired effect. But if it is to be frit- 
tered down into the Amendment proposed 
by the noble lord, there is no room to hope 
that any farther application from the 
people of England, of this kind, will avail 
them. We are making our last effort. 
We have thrown our last stake. I look 
with a mixture of fear and hope, and with 
much impatience, for the eventful issne. 

I entertained some hopes, from the frank 
manner in which the noble lord gave his 
consent to the introduction of the present 
motion, that he would seriously give it his 
countenance and support. Unacquainted 
with ministerial arts and courtlystratagems, 
I foolishly thought that a noble lord, in a 
department so high and important, would 
think it below his dignity to pretend a zeal 
in a cause, which, in his bean he ab- 
horred. He must greatly under-rate the 
understandings of gentlemen in_ this 
House, and those likewise of the people 
at large, if he thinks that they will be 
duped by his gross artifices so far as to be- 
lieve, that the ditticultics he holds out, are 
the real objections which privately influ- 
‘ ence his heart when he opposes the mo- 
tion. The sum of 50,000/. is certainly 
not such as to yield great savings to the 
nation from the most rigid ceconomy. But 
the saving of money is but a secondary 
object. The reduction of the influence of 
‘the crown, is the first. If by cutting off 
40,000/. from the civil list, we could cut 
off forty voters from that phalanx, whom 
no considerations of public utility can in- 
fluence, whom no obstacles can deter from 
adhering to the minister of the day, in 
whatever predicament he may stand, I 
should think we had attained an important 
end; for not only would the saving of that 
40,000/. prevent a profusion and waste of 
much greater sums, but consolidate the 
‘basis of British liberty. 

The noble lord affirms, that nothing ex- 
traordinary has happened, which can be a 
specific foundation for demanding an ac- 
count of the list of pensioners, and he 
thiles the motion new and unusual. Sir, 
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the exigency of the times is a sufficient 
foundation for this demand ; and the voice 
of the people may perhaps be found suffi- 
cient to enforce. There are precedents 
on your Journals, 60 late as the year 1703, 
of an account being demanded and given 
of the expenditure of secret service 
money, and I shall by and by produce 
them to the House. ‘The noble lord does 
not refuse to lay before the House an ac- 
count of about 35,000/. paid by the pay- 
master of the pensioners, and at the public 
exchequer. That is, he offers to com- 
promise matters, by giving us somewhat 
we do not want, in lieu of something we 
desire. What we may know at public 
offices, he will tell us; what is a secret 
among courtiers and placemen, he will 
keep a secret. With such designs, and 
observing such a line of conduct, ought he 
to be surprized, that the petitioners in the 
different counties of England are, on many 
political subjects, very ill-informed? He 
acknowledges their ignorance, and makes 
that ignorance an argument for not giving 
them what they desire—the means of 
better information. I will tell you what 
you eh know from the public offices, if 
you will not importune me to tell you what 
you wish to know of our secrets. The 
country petitioners are very ill informed, 
therefore it is very impertinent in them to 
desire the means of better information. 
Sir, the absurdity of these arguments 
cannot be palliated by all the eloquence 
on this side of the House, by all the art on 
that, nor by all the ingenuity that is con- 
tained in the gallery. 

A noble lord was against the motion on 
Tuesday night, from motives of delicacy 
to some of his old acquaintances, in his 
younger days, certain lady Bettys, and 
Bridgete, and Jennys in the kingdom of 
Ireland. But when his old friends read 
what he had said of them in the news- 
papers, they will not much thank him for 

is delicacy. He freely gives up his old 
female friends, but screens the great poli- 


tical defaulters, against whom and whom 


only this motion was levelled. Poverty is 
no disgrace where it is not brought on by 
vice or folly: it is no shame for persons 
nobly descended, when reduced to want 
through the extravagance or vices of some 
of their ancestors, to recerve bounty from 
the royal hand. 1 should be glad to see 
the list of pensioners made up of persons 
of that description. But truly I suspect, 
that it abounds with persons of far less, 
even than the negative merit of inoffensive 
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maiden ladies in circumstances of indi- 
gence. The noble lord has objected to the 
exposition of respectable names to the 
prying eye of malignant curiosity. It 
would be a pity, that through any of our 
public measures, the names of pensioners 
should be inserted in magazines and news- 
papers, in which their characters would be 
traduced, their services depreciated, and 
a thousand little circumstances magnified 
or misrepresented ! Is the noble lord aware 
of the severity of this censure on ministry ? 
or has he spoken these words in the hurry 
of debate? If the list of pensioners is 
such as the noble lerd needs not to be 
ashamed of, it would be his interest to 
have it published in all the magazines and 
news-papers in Great Britain. He ought 
immediately to employ his hireling scribes 
to insert it in their pamphlets, to lecture, 
to comment upon it, and to shew the world, 
that the jealousies and surmises with which 
we had been deafened concerning the pen- 
sion list, are entirely without foundation. 
But, says the noble lord, there are many 
persons on the pension list, that I know 
nothing about; their pensions had been 
bestowed on them in former days, and it 
would be inhuman to take them from them 
now. This I will readily grant, and it is 
not against those obscure and forgotten 

sioners that we would direct our at- 
tacks, but against your flourishing and 
well known pensioners, pensioners obse- 
quious to the nod of the noble lord and 
devoted to his will. The merit of the ob- 
secure and forgotten pensioners, though it 
is nothing to the public, is greater than 
that of those who are so well known to the 
noble lord. The influence of the crown, 
said the noble lord, on a former occasion, 
is not, in the opinion of some gentlemen, 
any wise excessive or formidable. It is 
for that reason, it is because the noble 
lord and so many gentlemen think the in- 
fluence of the crown no wise formidable, 
that it appears so formidable to me. 
They feel its comfortable influence, and 
good reason they have to cry out, It is no 
wise formidable, but on the contrary, very 
agreeable, very much suited to our wishes. 
But, says the noble lord, this is not a time 
to think of plans of reformation in the 
state, you will weaken the hands of admi- 
nistration, you will stop the wheels of go- 
vernment. This language goes abroad 
among ignorant and weak people, and they 
are deluded by the sound without exa- 
roining, the sense. Sir, what is govern- 
ment, but the execution of the laws of the 
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country, the preserving the constitution 
inviolate, for the good of the community. 
By public ceconomy, we mean not to 
weaken, but to strengthen the hands of 
the crown, not to impede, but to facilitate 
the movements of the wheels of govern- 
ment. We wish, indeed, to take away 
that grease from them, which is exacted 
from the marrow of the people, while they 
are driving on in a wild career of folly and 
madness that must inevitably terminate in 
destruction ; but we will restore it to soften 
and smooth their hinges, whenever they 
shall be entrusted to hands that will guide 
them in the paths that lead to glory and 
peace. It is a storm, says tlhe minister of 
the day ; all hands to work! but remember 
that I and my adherents are the. ship ; 
do not meddle with us, for if you remove 
us from the helm, down sinks the ship. 
Sir, I am not one of those who love to fish 
in muddy waters, or that seek to establish 
my fortune on the ruins of thestate. The 
noble lord talks of gentlemen envying and 
hating placemen and pensioners, because 
they want places and pensions to them- 
selves. But what place will the noble lord 
give me that I will accept? I know that 
speeches in parliament have little weight if 
professions are belied by public or private 
conduct. But I appeal to my public and 
private life for the sincerity of my senti- 
ments, when I declare that I believe, that 
publie ceconomy, and that only, will retard 
the state of this downfulling nation. The 
arguments of the noble lord appear to me 
to be so absurd, that they are unworthy of 
him. This is not parliamentary debate, 
this is not reasoning we have now got into. 
Ministry flatly deny that white is white, 
or that black is black, and we as flatly af- 
firm it. Matters are now, as is said in the 
language of hostility, at issue, between us. 
But whatever that issue may be, my con- 
science bears me witness, that I neither 
wish to be rewarded for taking any share 
in the salvage; nor 
wrecks of the state. only wish to see 
the vessel sailing gaily and pleasantly, as 
in former times, and bound to friendly and 
propitious havens. 

Lord North denied he had said it was a 
new motion, insisting upon it, that he had 
only quoted sir George Savile’s words, and 
that he had said no more, than that the 
motion was an unusual one. 

Mr. Dunning affirmed that the minister 
had said the motion was new. 

Sir George Savile, in the strongest terms 
of disgust, aud appearance of indignation) 


articipate in the - 


~ 
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reproved the noble lord for the disinge- 
nuous manner in which he had acted, for, 
though he might have said the motion was 
new, as the noble lord knew otherwise, he 
ought to have set him right, and not have 
used his words, making them his own, and 
building such a superstrycture of exulta- 
tion uponthem. With respect to the pen- 
sion list, the hon. baronet admitted, that 
he did not know what pensioners he and 
the House should think ought to be struck 
off, till the list called for should be pro- 
duced. But, whatever the pension list 
might term it, such a character of it had 
gone forth, that it was become necessary 
the ministers should produce it for their 
own sakes. When that should be done, 
the worthy baronet said he would run his 
nose into every article of it, and such un- 
merited pensions as he could scent out, 
he certainly would endeavour to have dis- 
continued. | 

Mr. Dunning considered the motion as 
the most important that ever came before 
the House, and would therefore prove that 
jt was supported, not only by reason and 
justice, but by precedent. In pursuance 
of which, the Clerk read the entries of the 
8th and 17th of January, 1710, when a 
similar motion was agreed to. 

Col. Barre instanced another precedent 
of the 23rd of May 1679; when sir Ste- 
phen Fox being brought to the bar, was 
ordered home with three members of the 
House who had charge of him, to fetch 
his accounts, and was compelled to give 
the names of all the members of parlia- 
ment that had pensions given them. An- 
other precedent was also read, dated the 
18th and 22nd of December 1703. 

Mr. Byng called upon the minister to 
get up and declare like an honest man, if 
there were not pensions paid besides those 
received at the office of the Paymaster Ge- 
neral, or the Exchequer ; for he had very 
good information, that divers members of 
parliament, of both Houses, at the end of 
every session, received pensions; that a 
list was Lye made out for that pur- 
pose, and burnt the instant after the pen- 
sions were paid according to it. 

Mr. Dundas was for rejecting the mo- 
tion zn tuto. There was no part of it fit 
to be complied with ; and if the opposition 
knew any.pensioners unworthy their pen- 
sions, why did they not point them out? 
The learned gentleman did not, in his con- 
science, believe there were any members 
of parliament that received part of the 
48,0001. He was of opinion that the mo- 
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tion ought not to be agreed to, because to 
lessen the pension list was not amongst 
the propositions for a general reform. of 
the public expenditure ; and he verily be- 
lieved, if the petitioners could be brought 
to the bar of the House, they would one 
and all declare they did not wish any en- 
quy at all into the list of pensions. 

Mr. Burke said, it was not in the power 
of any ee e he was master of, to thank 
the noble lord (North) for the effusion of 
compliments he had poured upon the plan 
he had submitted to the House. The 
noble lord admired it prodigiously, it had 
riveted his panegyric, but when any part 
of it came under consideration, the noble 
lord himself was the first to condemn it. 
He liked the whole of the propositions, 
but when they were divided, he was sure 
to condemn them. The hon. gentleman 
was severe on the noble lord s account of 
the exchequer pensions, telling the House 
they were salaries, instead of pensions, 
though no proof whatever was given that 
they were salaries, and as to the minister’s 
canary delicacy, on account of this 
ady and that lady, the hon. gentleman 
believed there was no lady Betty, nor lady 
Jane, that would care a fig for the minis- 
ter’s exposing their names, if the pension 
were to be continued. : 

Mr. Goodricke supported the motion, 
with some very judicious and pertinent 
observations, and went fully into a justi- 
fication of the petitions and the motives of 
the petitioners. | 

Mr. T. Townshend spoke in support of 
the motion, and ridiculed the pretext set 
up by the minister, that it would be med- 
dling with the Civil List. The hon. mem- 
ber also opened a new matter respecting 
the 44 per cent. on the West India ceded 
islands; and attacked the minister se- 
verely, for suffering the pensions of the 
duke of Gloucester and lord Chatham, 
which had been paid out of those duties, 
to be neglected, because those duties no 
longer continued. 

Mr. Fox followed Mr. Townshend, in 
arraigning the conduct of the minister re- 
specting the duke of Gloucester and lord 
Chatham, whose pensions were now seven 
years in arrear. With regard to th 
question, he agreed with his learned frien 
before him (Mr. Dunning) that it was the 
most important that could be brought be- 
fore the House. The hon. gentleman se- 
verely reprobated the assertion of another 
learned gentleman (Mr, Dundas) thae 
the petitioners, if at the bar, would disap- 
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prove of the motion; an assertion which his prerogative, and yet no one would say 
was monstrous and too gross for any one | he might not abuse it, or that the House 
to use, but the person who used it; be-{ could not, on:a suspicion of it, enquire 
cause, to strike off all unnecessary and | into the fact. It was now incumbent on 
unmerited pensions, was certainly going | the minister to produce the list called for, 
directly to the two objects of the petition, | for he challenged him to find any six 
which were, a reduction of the public ex- | members of the House that would get up 
pences, and a decrease of the influence of | and declare his belief that the pension list 
the crown. The hon. gentleman, in| was not abused, or that persons were not 
terms the most poignant and expressive, | hired for attacking the constitution, and 
displayed in a thousand different shapes , vilifying its best friends ; that all the abuses 
the disingenuous conduct of the minister | were not to be laid to the charge of the 
in adopting sic George Savile's expres- | present minister he would allow, but the 
sion, and taking it upon himself, declaring.; noble lord had so refined upon them as 
to the House, over and over again, that | to have made them almost his own. 

the motion ought to be rejected, because} Some well-directed strictures were then 
it was a new one, though he knew at the | applied by the hon. gentleman to the pen- 
same time, that it was not a new one, and | sions, or salaries paid at the exchequer to 
there were precedents for it. The noble , the commissioners of the police in Scot- 
lord shaked his head, but he would ap- | land, and said it now cost the nation as 
‘sa to the House for the truth of what} much to keep the Scotch in good humour, 
he had said, and for the pitiful subterfuge | as it had to suppress the late rebellion. 
.of the noble lord, when detected of éhel- | The hon. gentleman here entering into 


tering himself under the word unusual. | the nature of that rebellion, denied it had 
If the opposition had been guilty of such | failed, as was the language so familiar 
& meanness, such a baseness, they would | with many. It had, indeed, failed on the 
never have heard the last of it. art of the Pretender; but his adherents 
He next adverted to the minister's fix- | had gnined their point; they had got an 
ing the motion to the pensions paid at the | influence here by the event, and from 
exchequer, and by the paymaster general, } time to time improved it, he feared, to 
as if he did not know there were other | the utter destruction of the British em- 
pensions the House wanted to get at. As| pire. The hon. gentleman then touched 
to pretending it was indelicate to give | upon America, and said, it had cost the 
the pension list, it was to the last degree | public ten thousand times more to lose 
ridiculous, for the pension list of Ireland { America, than it had to get it. Hecalled 
was every year given. A learned gentle-} upon the minister in the most pressing 
man too, had called upon opposition, to| manner, to give the people satisfaction, 
name the person they suspected unde- | for they believed the majority of the House 
serving the pension he received, and was | to be under the influence of the crown, 
determined to keep back the pension list, | and he entreated the meinbers to do their 
which was the only thing that could ena- | duty, and enforce justice, to consider who 
-ble them to do it, and as all great things | they were, and from whence they came, 
were only to be done by detail, it was | for that the people made them, and would 
reposterous for the noble lord to reject | certainly unmake them when they found 
this and that branch of the intended re- | they could no longer confide in them. 
form, because it would not make any great; The bon. gentleman, with some plea- 
saving to the public. Yet it had been | santry and a great deal of satire, adverted * 
' gaid, that a total abolition of the pension | to the speecl made by Mr. Smelt, at 
list would save the people but 48,000/. as ; York, and vindicated him from the sus- 
if a number of such savings (and a num- | picion of being a bad man. The hon. 
ber of them might be made) would not | gentleman understood and believed him to 
make up a very great sum total. be a good character; but he had less pru- 
With regard to the denying the pension ; dence than some men. Ile came to the 
list, because it would be interfering with | York meeting warm with the prerogative 
the civil allowance given to the King, the | of the crown, and he could not help be- 
hon. gentleman was of opinion it ought to | traying those sentiments of loyalty he al- 
be exploded as fallacious, for though the | ways heard amongst those he associated 
money was given for the use of the crown, | with. He excused him from having any 
the House were competent to sec if it | greater dislike to the liberties of the pceo- 
was properly expended. The King had | ple than other creatures of the court; all 
q 
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that could be said was, that he had been 
weak enough to disclose what others were 
rie enough to keep to themselves. 

ith respect to the influence of the 
crown, the people, he knew, would have 
it lessened, however it might be resisted ; 
and, for his part, he was of opinion it 
ought to be entirely destroyed. 

The hon. gentleman next indulged 
himself in pointing out, with infinite in- 
genuity and humour, the characteristic 
versatility of the minister. In the course of 
the present debate he had said and unsaid 
a hundred times: sometimes the motion 
was new, and sometimes it was unusual : 
the noble lord was so adroit at this kind of 
_tergiversation, that there was no one, 
however watchful, that would not be foiled 
in the attempt to detect him. The peti- 
tions, for instance, his lordship approved 
of exceedingly; but he liked the protests 
nevertheless, though they decried these 
petitions as libellous. As to Mr. Burke's 
plan, he gave the whole of it his sincere 
approbation ; but there was no part of it 
he did not in reality dissent from. Who, 
too, was there in the House, that had not 
oftentimes been led to think, from the 
noble lord’s words, that peace was upon 
the point of being made with America, 
though after the debate ended, they pre- 
sently understood that nothing but war 
was meant? 

The learned gentleman (Mr, Dundas) 
had declared it high time every gentle- 
man spoke out, and the hon. gentleman 
wished he himself had done it, and plainly 
told the House what the ministers really 
intended. If any thing of his opinion 
could be collected, it was that the peti- 
titions tended to subvert the constitution, 
which was as much as to say, that the 
constitution was corruption, for the peti- 
tions only prayed for removing abuses. 
But no sooner were petitions presented 
for abolishing pensions and sinecure places, 
than strait a hue and cry was raised, and 
the constitution was said to be in danger, 
as if pensions and sinecure places were 
actually the constitution. This, the hon. 
gentleman pronounced a damnable doc- 
trine ; it was an hypothesis that was not 
true, and he trusted the constitution of his 
country would not be found to stand upon 
such a basis of mud and dirt. The hon. 
gentleman further justified the petitioner 
by drawing an analogy between the state 
‘and an individual. The petitioner, he 
said, came to government, and argued 


thus: You are engaged in a heavy and | 
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expensive law-suit, and we beseech you 
to make every saving you can, to enable 
you to defray the expences of it, and go 
through it with effect. Upon the whole, 
he insisted upon it, that ministers were 
bound to grant the pension list, otherwise 
they were insulting the people of Eng- 
land, and had acted ridiculously in bring- 
ing up their petitions. 

r. Attorney General Wedderhurn* rose 
to answer Mr. Fox as to a fact that he had 
mistaken relative to the pensions paid out 
of the duty of 43 per cent. Having satis- 
fied the, House upon that head, he went 
on to the general question, namely, whe- 
ther the names of the pensioners should 
be granted on all the pension lists, or whe- 
ther the particulars ot lord Gage’s pension 
list should be withheld, and the sum total 
only laid before the House. This subject 
he discussed with such a variety of argu- 
ment, irony, eloquence, and knowledge, 
that it will be dithcult to convey an ade- 
quate idea of it. 

He stated the propriety of giving all due 
attention to the petitions, but the great 
impropriety of granting without examina- 
tion, all their requests. He said, he be- 
lieved the motives of far the greatest part 
of the petitioners were perfectly pure, but 
to suppose the motives of all of them so, 
was absurd; that there were persons who 
signed the petitions, who, if he should 
gravely state to them, that he believed 
they entered implicitly from conviction 
into the measure, would laugh at his folly, 
would ridicule his understanding, and 
would tell him he made an idlc attempt to 
impose upon them. He thercfore would 
tairly deciare, that he believed that class 
of petitioners were incited by motives of 
a higher cast, and of a more extensive na- 
ture. ) ’ 

But, said he, the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Burke) who laid before this House an ex- 
tensive plan of political reform, in a great 
and masterly speech, has ably and elcgant- 
ly expressed my sentiments on the sub- 
ject. That what the petitioners expressed 
rudely, what they asked ignorantly, we 
were to mould into form, to explain accu- 
rately, and grant wisely. He said the pe- 
titioners prayed for many things that 
ought to be granted, but that in some 
things they were mistaken and misinform- 
ed. Insuch case it was the business of 
parliament to informthem. That nothing 


* This Speech is taken trom the Politica 
Magaane, Vol. 1, p. 204, - 
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could prove their misinformation stronger 
than what had inthis debate. The 
hon. gentleman, (Mr. Burke) in his plan 
of reformation, had allowed 60,000/. a 
_year as a fit sum for the royal bounty to 
grant in pensions, unenquirable into by 
pate ae Whereas, the noble lord near 
im, (lord North) had shewn that only 
48,000/. per annum was so bestowed, 
12,0004. a year less than that gentleman, 
in his love of economy, had thought pro- 
per. That consequently the present ques- 
tion traversed the path the hon. gentle- 
man had chalked out for himself, destroy- 
ed the land marks he had set up, and 
placed thorns where he had strewed 
flowers. If the annual sum of pensions 
had been known, he said, it would not in 
his opinion, have formed a subject of com- 
plaint, and it was therefore fit for parlia- 
ment, in this case, to correct the error of the 
petitions, and according to the hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Burke) to explain accurately 
how the fact stood, and not to grant blind- 
ly what they ignorantly, and for want of 
information, demanded. But there are 
many parts of the petitions, and many 
parts of the hon. gentleman’s plan, that 
meet with my hearty approbation. For 
instance, nothing has been so constant 
and so invariable a principle of parliament, 
as that of preserving a landed revenue in 
the crown. The history of parliament 
shews it almost in every page. In my 
Opinion it is an unwise principle, it is bur- 
thensome to the subject, and unprofitable 
to the crown, therefore I shall certainly go 
along with the hon. gentleman in that 
opinion. And though every particular 
regulation may not meet my idea, the ge- 
neral principle I perfectly adopt. The 
method of accounting for the public mo- 
ney, this too I agree in. Old establish- 
lishments, very unfit for the present situa- 
tion of this country, have been the cause 
of exorbitant emoluments; those ought to 
be reduced and the establishments altered. 
The same circumstances, ‘too, have been 
the cause of great arrears remaining, use- 
less to the public, in the hands of great 
public accountants; when a nation is 
pressed by war, when the people are bur- 
thened with taxes, the cry of unaccounted 
millions is just and natural, and it is the 
duty of parliament to listen to the people, 
and grant them relief. Here, then, I agree 
with the hon. gentleman, here I adopt the 
just and solid prayer of the petitions, and 
I will go all lengths to grant their 
request. But with respect to reducing the 
[ VOL. ¥XI.} 
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influence of the crown, here I must pause, 
and pay some attention to the kind of in- 
fluence in question. If by this influence 
is meant that which is naturally vested in 
the king of this country, as the great exe- 
cutive magistrate of the kingdom, as furm- 
ing one branch of the legislative body, as 
the fountain of honour and mercy, the re- 
warder of indigent and honest merit; to 
the impairing of that truly just and consti 
tutional influence 1 cannot subscribe. 
But when the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, talks not only of diminishing but of 
extinguishing that influence, he prefixes 
to influence the epithet of corrupt, and 
then, with all the warmth of his imagina- 
tion, and all the force of his abilities, he 
denounces vengeance against corrupt in- 
fluence. Who differs upon that subject? 
But the fair, the constitutional influence 
of the crown, arising from its situation, 
and tending to preserve it in its due place 
in the constitution, in my opinion ought 
not to be destroyed. I do not care by 
what nickname you call that opinion, but 
it appears to me solid and just, and there- 
fore I adopt it; but were I to give it a 
name, I should call it a Whig opinion, an 
opinion adopted at the Revolution, and 
continued from that time, with the appro- 
bation of every Whig administration, and 
every Whig opposition. 

The same hon. gentleman talks of cor- 
ruption being an improper foundation for 
a free government, and in order to main- 
tain the freedom of this country, corrup- 
tion must be destroyed. I agree with him, 
that no free government ever has stood, 
or ever can stand, upon corruption, and it 
was only the lowest Grub-street writers 
who propagated that idea, falsely and in- 
juriously to the respectable character of 
sir Robert Walpole, who could ever cons 
ceive that it could form the basis of this 
government, and this idea wickedly in- 
vented by them, has been idly and igno- 
rantly adopted by foreign writers; it has 
been held forth, too, for the purposes of 
faction, but was never seriously believed 
but by the ignorant and misled. But the 
hon. gentleman has attacked the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon for disingenuity in 
using the word ‘ new,’ which his hon. friend 
(sir G. Savile) made use of in moving 
the question, as applicable to the motion, 
and when facts have been stated and pre- 
cedents brought forward to shew it was 
not new. The noble lord has endeavour- 
ed to save himself by substituting another 
epithet, and calling the motion unusual. 

[H] 
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The hon. gentleman has praised the par- 
liamentary ian of the noble lord at 
the expence of his fairness. For my part, 
I shall think it necessary to take a very 
different line, for 1 mean to diminish the 
parliamentary ingenuity of the noble Jord 
(and he possesses so much aa other 
occasions, that he may spare a little upon 
this). For if ever the noble lord shewed 
a deficiency of ingenuity, if ever he neg- 
lected to take up the strong and firm 
ground, he has done it to day. ‘The gen- 
tlemen on the other side have quoted pre- 
eedents, and the noble lord is supposed to 
have acted like an advocate, and not like a 
member of parliament, in not avowin 
those precedents. Now, Sir, had the no- 
ble lord availed himself of bis usual inge- 
nuity, he would have shewed how little 
those precedents avail in the present case, 
how inapplicable some of them are, and 
how much the authority, and imitation of 
the others should be avoided. And he 
would have proved, that giving the list 
required, is both unusual and new. 

_The first precedent I shall take notice of 
is, that of the 10th and 18th of Nov. 1707. 
This happened just upon the meeting of 
the first parliament of Great Britain, when 
an act had passed excluding all persons 
holding new offices, from sitting in par- 
‘ liament, and likewise all persons possessed 
of pensions during pleasure. A doubt oc- 
curred whether the act had a retrospect 
to pensions granted, or looked forward to 
those that were to be granted. In con- 
sequence of a resolution of the House 
therefore to explain that act, not with an 
intention of reducing the number of pen- 
sioners, the account of them was laid be- 
fore the House. This precedent, therefore, 
does not apply. But let us see how the 
precedent of the 18th and 22d of Dec. 
1708 applies, and whether it is worthy of 
imitation. Do gentlemen recollect the 
history of that parliament? and are those 
on the other side of the House ready to 
adopt the character of that parliament, 
and to imitate its conduct? This was the 

arliament that impeached lord Somers, 
ord Halifax, and lord Portland, that re- 
viled the character of Jord Orford, tra- 
duced the memory of king William [Upon 
this the opposition side called hear! hear! 
without an intention to ridicule, which 
brought forth a burst of eloquence not to 
be given. ] 

Hear! hear! said he, when upon this 
topic I wish to be heard, I glory in my 


santiments, 1 take dclight in dclivering 
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them, they are my uniform, my uninflu- 
enced opinions, no power shall change 
them, no gold shall give them a bias, no 
ambitious motive shall contaminate them. 
This, Sir, I say was the parliament, that 
ignominiously, despightfully, wickedly, at- 
tacked all the great characters of the mi- 
nisters of the illustrious deliverer of this 
country; who impeached lords Somers, 
Halifax, and Portland, without a fact to 
support their charge; who counteracted 
the principles of the Revolution, and en- 
ea to sully the virtue of the Whigs ; 
and it is of this parliament, that the bishop 
of Sarum says, in his History, and in my 
opinion, he says it truly, that French gold 
had found its way into the kingdom. So 
much for the precedent of 1703. Now 
for that of the 8th and 17th of Janua 
1710. What was the character of this 
House of Commons? Was it more pure, 
or more upright than the former? Did 
not this House of Commons destroy the 
grand alliance, check the conquests of the - 
duke of Marlborough, displace a Whig 
ministry, and establish Harley and St. 
John in their room? The faction of those 
days did, indecd, for a while impose upon 
the people; they made thein believe they 
were oppressed, and persuaded them that 
the constitution had been violated; tem- 
porary discontents were the consequence 
of that belief, but the people, returning, as 
they always do after a short time, to their 
native good sense, discovered the imposi- 
tion, and manifested in their conduct their 
detestation of the party that misled them. 
And what was the secret history of the 
vote that brought the pension list before 
the House in 1710? Mr. Harley and Mr. 
St. John, whose consequence arose from 
the support of the Tories, who had by 
secret means found their way into her ma- 
jesty’s closet, and had always moved this 
eee seen the ministers whom the 
isplaced, became unwilling to touch it 
when they were themselves got into power. 
But the Tories, led on by the October 
Club, and with a man at their head whom 
several, who now hear me, are old enough 
to remember, the father of the late sir 
Simeon Stuart, took the lead in this House. 
Jealous of the desertion of their friends, 
and anxious to put their virtue to the test, 
they brought on this question: Harley and 
St. John finding they could not stem the 
torrent, were forced to give way to it, and 
they did it with more cheerfulness, be- 
cause, as they had but just come into 
power, any blame that could arise must 
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have fallen upon their predecessors ; and 
in this extraordinary manner was the 
House of Commons led by a person without 
power, and with no very brilliant parts, and 
both the old and the new ministry were 
driven to adopt a resolution which nei- 
ther of them approved. 

As to the precedent of 1715, it is short- 
ly this: the ministers of the king were not 
unwilling to lay before the world, the 
abuses of the queen’s ministers; they 
therefore brought the pension list before 
the House, all the pensions upon which 
had died with the queen: so that this pre- 
cedent does not go to the pensions exist- 
ing, but to pensions that had ceased to 
exist. From that period to the present 
time, though many opportunities have oc- 
curred to call for and give that list, it 
never has been given. Isit then uncandid? 
Is it disingenuous? Is it like an advocate, 
and unlike a member of parliament, for the 
noble lord to call this an unusual motion ? 
Or is it singular that the hon. gentleman 
who made the motion should, after a lapse 
of 65 years call it anew motion? It cannot 
therefore be attributed to the noble lord 
as a crime to have made use of those 
words, but it may fairly be said, if the 
House go along with me in the account I 
have given of the precedents, that the 
noble lord’s ingenuity has failed him upon 
this occasion, and that the parliamentary 
cunning and trick, which the hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last has attributed to him, 
is by no means his due upon this occasion. 

But, Sir, that hon. gentleman has been 
very strenuous in endeavouring to prove, 
that the present times are fit for reform, 
and that the objection of being engaged in 
a war is nugatory. This, the hon. gentle- 
man has endeavoured to illustrate, Le the 
trite story of John Bull and the law-suit. 
For the abstract case of the Jaw. suit, which 
he endeavoured to put so ingeniously to 
the House, amounts to no more. John 
Bull's friends advise him to reform his ex- 
pences, because he hives beyond his in- 
come, and John Bull says, ‘* I am en- 
gaged in an expensive law-suit—stop till 
that law-suit is over.”’ Can any thing be 
more absurd, says the hon. gentleman, than 
for John Bull to refuse to reduce his ex- 
pences, because he 1s harassed by an ex- 
pensive suit? But the hon. gentleman had 
forgot some of the most material cir- 
cumstances, and never mentioned that the 
cause was to be tried at the next assizes, 
that a particular day was fixed for its 
coming on, and the other party was ready 


bo appear. 


Jor an Account of Pensions. 
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In this situation of affairs, the friends of 
John Bull tell him, * You have an im- 
portant law-suit coming on, for the greatest 
part of your estate; but before you think 
of that, before we retain your counsel, or 
give you any money to carry it on, hie 
must regulate your private affairs. You 
have great farms in the north of England, 
out of repair, and out of lease; you have 
a considerable interest in the duchy of 
Lancaster; go, and let those farms, and 
attend to that interest. You have an ex- 

ensive barren estate in the mountains of 
ales, go and cultivate that estate, and 
render what is now unproductive and bar- 
ren, fruitful and productive. You have 
mines in Cornwall, and a jurisdiction there 
that is ill constituted, relative to those 
mines; go and draw profit from those 
mines, and regulate that jurisdiction. The 
ignorance or the manners of your ancestors 
have handed down to you a family esta- 
blishment, founded upon the antiquated 
principles of feudality, very unfit for the 
present times, attended with great waste, 
and unnecessary expence: you must ree 
duce the number of your stewards, you 
must adopt a new method of providing for 
hie table, you must alter the method of 
eeping and passing your accounts, and 
all this you must accomplish before you at- 
tend to your law-suit, for then, and not till 
then, will we, who have the management 
of your affairs, furnish you with money to 
carry it on.” In the mean time the as- 
sizes come on, the other party is ready, 
the judge asks for John Bull, he is not to 
be found, and is consequently nonsuited 
for not appearing in court. - Such would 
be the situation of this country, if no sup- 
lies are granted till all the regulations re- 
ative to public expenditure are agreed to. 

But, Sir, to return to the list of pen- 
sions desired to be granted. The sum 
being so much smaller than was supposed, 
the application of that sum being not at 
all for the purposes of influencing the 
votes of members of parliament (because 
no member of parliament can hold a pen- 
sion during pleasure) and above all, the 
sum being much below what it was 
thought reasonable for the crown to give 
in bounty and charity, without account, 
by those who are most strenuous in favour 
of ceconomy, and against influence, it ap- 
pears, that no reason but curiosity, can be 
given for producing the names of pen- 
sioners. [Mr. T. Townshend said across 
the House, ‘ but there are wives of mem- 
bers of parliament in the list.”? This pro- 
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duced a vein of irony and humour that it is 
difficult to convey. | 

A gentleman says, there are wives of 
members of parliament who have pensions : 
If it be so, is this age become on a sudden 
50 virtuous, that what is given to a wife, is 
always given to the husband? Has the 
man andl wife in these degenerate times, 
but one interest and one purse? But it 
may be said, that the first, second, third, 
and fourth cousins of members of parlia- 
ment have pensions. Then one person 
says, * I wish to see the list, because. a 
member of parliament has a firs’ cousin in 
it, another, because he has an aunt there.” 
Tam sure the hon. gentleman (Mr. Towns- 
hend) who is perfectly a man of honour 
and feeling, is much above such motives: 
But “ the Irish pension list is given every 
yee and therefore the English list may 

e given.” And what advantage has ac- 
crued to government from this publication? 
The relations of many respectable families 
appear in that list, the ladies of some noble 
lords. Is this any comfort to those fami- 
lies? Does it produce any advantage to 
the public? The nerves of some people 
may be less liable to be affected than those 
of others, they may be less sensible upon 
those subjects, and have more firmness to 
bear abuse; but without an obvious pub- 
lic benefit, to have the virtuous, the 
noble, the tender-hearted, though indigent, 
pointed at without reason, is an invidious 
measure. 

Invidiam, placare paras virtute relicta? 

Contemnere, miser— 

To sacrifice virtue at the shrine of malice, 
to expose to the licentious obloquy, to the 
injurious misrepresentation, to the wanton 
criticism, to the envious sneer, and the 
scandalous defamation of the times, all that 
is delicate and sensible, all that indigent 
and modest virtue wishes to hide, is an un- 
necessary and useless measure. And no- 
thing but the utmost necessity, nothing but 
the most obvious public advantage, should 
induce us to fake a discovery of that 
kind. 

But it has been said, that among the 
number of persons receiving pensions, 
there are, or may be some, who are im- 
proper objects of the royal bounty, some 
whose circumstances are not such as re- 

uire that aid; and though it is allowed 
that in general, the persons are very 
properly chosen, yet in some particulars, 
the correcting hand of parliament may be 
necessary. So that to correct in a few 
unworthy instances, you are to expose all 
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the innocent and meritorious objects of. 
support. Such reformation, or such pu- 
nishment, seems to me but a frivolous doc- 
trine, and will make every feeling mind cry 
out with Job: ‘If you be wicked, woe 
unto you; and if you be righteous, yet 
shall ye not lift up your head !” 

Colonel Barré remarked, that not one 
Englishman had dared to support the mi- 
nister, and severely attacked the Attorney 
General and Mr. Dundas, for the part they 
had taken, one of whom enjoyed sinecure 
ars in Scotland, and the other was 
ooking up to the first situation in the law 
department of this country. 

The Attorney General telt himself much 
hurt at what had dropt from the right hon. 
gentleman, but hoped the good humour of 
the House would excuse it, as it was the 
constant custom of the right hon. geatle- 
man to be personal against him, whenever 
he found himself disposed to speak. 

Colonel Barré said it was false. 

The House was instantly thrown into a 
general ferment, which prevented the At- 
torney General from speaking, who rose 
with great apparent anger. The Speaker, 
however, interfered, for the purpose of 
preventing any ill consequences, and the 
matter terminated by col. Barré’s declara- 
tion, that jn what he had said, he had 
meant notliing personal against the At- 
torney General. 

At half an hour past one the House di- 
vided upon lord North’s Amendment: 


Tellers. 
Mr. Jolliffe - - - -~ 
YEAS Mr. Robinson .- - t 188 
Mr. Thomas Townshend 
Nors 4 wr. Byng- - - - ‘t 186 


The motion in its amended state was 
then agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on the Notting- 
ham Protest against the Petition for an 
Economical Reform.] Mr. Smith, mem- 
ber for Nottingham, informed the House, 
that a protest had been transmitted to him 
from some of his constituents against the 
petition which the corporation of Notting- 
ham had lately presented to parliament, 
respecting the extravagant expenditure of 
public money. Greatly as he differed in 
opinion from the gentlemen who had signed 
the protest, he would willingly comply 
with their request to deliver it to the 
House, if he knew in what manner he was 
to proceed: he did not know whether the 
parchment he held in his hand was admis- 
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sible or not; but he requested the House 
would give him instructions in a matter 
which his inexperience in parliamentary 
forms rendered very difficult to him. 
That the House might be informed of the 
contents of the protest, he read it as a part 
of his speech: hence it appeared to the 
House, that the six junior counsel of the 
corporation of Nottingham had protested 
against the  pereeigti of the other 
eighteen; and that they assigned their 
reasons for their dissent. Mr. Smith ac- 
‘knowledged that the meanest individual 
had a right to speak his sentiments; and 
for that reason he would deliver his with 
that freedom that became an independent, 
that sincerity that became an honest man. 
The protestors he could not think had 
acted properly, in opposing a measure 
that had received the sanction of the cor- 
poration ; but yet he would pay so great a 
deference to their request, as to move, if it 
was not inconsistent with the orders of the 
House, that the protest should be brought 


up. 

Colonel Barré wished that the protest 
might be admitted, and that the gentlemen 
who had signed it, might be called to the 
bar of the House, to inform them where 
they learned the comfortable news that 
this country had not lost a great part of 
its empire. The petition from Notting- 
ham asserted, that a great member of the 
empire had been cut off; the protesters 
declared the assertion not to be founded 
on truth ; he would be happy to hear them 
support their declaration at the bar; and 
for that purpose would support any motion 
that should be made for bringing in the 
protest. 

Mr. Fox declared he should be glad if 
the forms of parliament would suffer the 
Instrument transmitted to his hon. friend, 
to be admitted into the House. If it was 
a petition and contained a prayer, it was 
admissible ; if it did not contain a prayer, 
it was inadmissible: for his part, he did 
not know by what name to call it, petition, 
remonstrance, memorial, manifesto, or 
libel. But he was greatly inclined to give 
it the Jast name for many reasons. The 
protesters knew that from the informalit 
of their protest, it could not be admitted, 
and yet attacked the character of those 
who had signed the petition, when it 
being impossible to take notice of the pro- 
test in a parliamentary way, the latter 
could not possibly have an opportunity to 
defend themselves. This he concluded to 
be truly a libel, because the court to which 
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the protest was addressed (the Commons. 
of Great Britain) could not take cogni- 

zance of it; and he held the conduct of 
the protesters to be the more libellous, as 

they knew before hand, that the House 

could not admit their protest. He desired 

that some gentleman would be kind enough 

to inform him, for what purpose all the 

different protests through the kingdom 
had been signed. Was it that they might 

be laid before parliament? No: for worded 
as they were,'and having no prayer, they 
were inadmissible: for what other purpose, 

then? None that he could see, unless it 

were to endeavour to deceive the public, 

and counteract those petitions, which the’ 
grievances of the people had extorted from 

them. The protesters of Nottingham 

spoke a very suspicious language; for 

while they disapproved of the conduct of 
that corporation, as being disrespectful to 

parliament, they themselves had appealed 

from the parliament to the people at large, 

by drawing up an instrument, which par- 

liament could not admit; and which, con- 

sequently, could be known only to the 

people. He then moved, that the protest 

might be brought up, though, at the same 

time, he confessed that he himself would 

put a negative upon it. 

The Attorney General was of opinion, 
that the hon. gentleman to whom the 
junior counsel of Nottingham had ad- 
dressed their protest, might have easily 
got rid of the difficulties he professed him- 
self to labour under, by letting his con- 
stituents know, that in its then form their 
protest could not be brought before par- 
liament, it being an established order, that 
nothing could be admitted from the sub- 
jects, that did not come in the shape of a 
petition, containing a prayer. For his 
own part, he could not but admire the 
doctrine laid down by gentlemen, that it 
was legal to petition, but libellous to pro- 
test. No man could admit the right of 
petitioning to a greater extent than he 
did; but, from the very principle which 
established the right, he deduced an equal 
right to protest. The subject nae aright 
to express his sentiments, he had an un- 
doubted right to declare, that sentiments 
of other people attributed to him were not 
his sentiments ; and he could not conceive 
how gentlemen could reject the right in 
one instance, without overturning it in the 
other. A petition purporting to be the 
petition of the freeholders of a county, and 

et containing positions which many free- 
holders in that county denied, ought not in 
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justice to be binding on all; and if those 
whose sentiments it did not convey, should 
protest against it, he could not tell on 
what ground of law, reason, or common 
sense, they could be pronounced libellers, 
He had not signed either petition or pro- 
test, and would not, and therefore could 
the more freely deliver his sentiments on 
both. Some of the protests complained 
of associations ; but that was neither libel- 
lous nor wonderful. He, indeed, appre- 
hended nothing from the present associa- 
tions; but gentlemen might remember, 
that avery great judge in the King’s-bench, 
who had been dead some years, had given 
it as his opinion, that associations of every 
kind, though for legal purposes, were in 
themselves illegal; nay, the association 
for carrying into execution the game-laws, 
he had declared illegal, because he would 
have the Jaws executed by their own force, 
and not by associations. His private opi- 
nion did not go quite so far as that of the 
learned judge to whom he alluded, on the 
article of associations; but he admitted 
that they had in general, though he appre- 
hended nothing from them now, a natural 
tendency to confusion. Upon the whole, 
he maintained, that the right of protesting 
was as well established as that of petition- 
ing; and he could not but be surprised 
that gentlemen should wish so far to con- 
troul others in the exercise of a right 
which they themselves assumed—to de- 
clare their opinions. To stand up for it 
in one case, and condemn it in another, 
was a monopoly of liberty on one side, and 
a proscription of freedom on the other. 
Such conduct was unmanly, and uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr. Fox complimented the Attorney 
General on having altered his opinion a 
little on the subject of libels and petitions. 
The Attorney Generalwould not receive 

the compliment, as he did not deserve it 
on the grounds on which the hon. gentle- 
man was inclined to give it. He assured 
Mr. Fox that he had the advantage of him, 
- as there had been a time when the hon. 
gentleman as much condemned, as he now 
supported, the right of petitioning. For 
his part, he always uniformly and invaria- 
bly had maintained it. | 

Mr. Dunning endeavoured to ward off 
the blow which had been aimed at his hon. 
friend in the above short reply, by sug- 
gesting {that he was as vulnerable himself 
in that quarter as Mr. Fox. Ee likewise 
spoke on the subject of the protest. The 
geotlemen on the other side of the House 
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certainly wished to have the contents of 
the protests made as public as possible, 
they therefore could not be against the ad- 
mission of that from Nottingham. He did 
not know the contents of the protest, but 
greatly desired to hear them; he therefore 
would vote that it might be brought up ; 
and he trusted, that as the other side of 
the House concurred so far in opinion 
with him, they would not put a negative 
on the motion. 

Sw Richard Sutton believed that the na- 
ture of the protest from Nottingham was 
not properly understood. The six junior 
counsel who had signed it, did not speak 
for themselves only, but for the burgesses 
of Nottingham. This appeared from the 
constitution of that corporation. The 
common council was composed of 24 per- 
sons: 18 of these were called the senior 
counsel, and filled up all vacancies in their 
body themselves: the six junior, on the 
contrary, were elected by the burgesses at 
large; and if the burgesses had elected 
men of their own principles, which was most 
likely, the protest might be called the pro- 
test of the burgesses of the town of Not- 
tingham, though it was signed only by six 
persons. ‘These six were like so many tri- 
bunes of the people, elected for the pur- 
pose of watching over the self-elected 
eighteen seniors of the common council. 

Mr. Burke commended the elegance of 
penmanship that appeared in engrossing 
the protest, but inveighed warmly against 
its contents. That it was libellous, he in- 
sisted in very strong terms. It ascribed 
the worst of motives to the petitioners, and 
was worded in such amanner, that it could 
not be brought before that court that was 
to try the merits of the petition. It gave 
the lie direct to the corporation, in deny- 
ing the position that the empire had lost 
one of its principal limbs. If they would 
come forward, and prove that we had not 
lost a great part of the empire, he, fur one, 
would move for opening the committee of 
supply, generously to reward them for the 
agreeable news. But the protest did not 
libel the petitioners only, it went so far as 
to libel that very House, the honour of 
which it pretended to be zealous to sup- 
port. ‘That House was certainly the best 
judge of what was respectful or disrespectful 
to itself; it had found the petition from 
Nottingham so respectful, as to admit it, 
without objection ; and yet the protesters 
insolently set themselves up as judges of 
what was due to the dignity of that House, 
and pronounced that to be disrespectful, 
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which the Commons of England, ever jea- 
lous of their own dignity, had found so 
respectful as to admit without opposition. 
He knew the forms of the House would 
not suffer the protest to be introduced ; 
and he was sorry for it, as he was greatly 
anxious to see all the protests laid upon 
the table. 

Lord North found the arguments against 
the protest in question to be childish and 
absurd. One gentleman had said, that 
care had been taken to word it in such 
a manner, that it might not be admitted. 
Could that gentleman be serious, when he 
sew that it was addressed to the Commons 
of Great Britain, and had been trans- 
mitted. to an hon. member, to be by him 
presented to them? He held it to be much 
wore probable, that wishing that their 
protest might find its way into the House, 
the protesters had worded their sentiments 
in the maoner in which they appeared, 
werely because they were uninformed of 
the order of the House. To argue from 
the informality to the intention of men 
ltde conversant in parliamentary forms, 
was what logic would not justify; but to 
convert this informality into a libel, was a 
stretch of reasoning that nothing but ex- 
travagance could countenance or approve. 
Another gentleman had accused the pro- 
testers of disrespect to the House, even 
while they were rejecting a petition wate} 
because they thought it disrespectful. 
And he proved they had been wrong, be- 
cause the House had not objected to the 
petition. For his part, he could not admit, 
that because a petition is suffered to be 
brought up, it must necessarily follow 
that it is critically respectful. If the ob- 
ject of a petition was in itself poe and 
constitutional, he always held the right of 
petitioning so sacred, that he would not 
oppose its introduction because it might 
be worded in a more respectful manner. 
Therefore the gentlemen ought not to 
have made its admission without opposi- 
ton, a ground for proving that it was res- 
pectful. But even if it was so, the pro- 
testers in the present case were free from 
any imputation of intentional disrespect to 
the House, because they had drawn up 
their protest before the petition, against 
which it had been levelled, had been pre- 
seuted to the House. However, if it had 
been made after the admission of the pe- 
ution, the protest only contained an opi- 
hon, and it was rather unkind to handle 

le so severely for an opinion. For 
is part, he was pot. without his opinion 
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on the subject; and he agreed pretty well 
with the protesterg: associations at pre- 
sent he held to be highly dangerous, as 
they had a natural tendency to sow the 
seeds of discofd and division in the state, 
when unanimity and concord were so ne- 
cessary. He knew that according to the 
forms of the House, the protest could not 
be admitted, because it contained no 
prayer ; he was sorry for it, and would be 
glad that it had been worded in a manner 
that would have rendered it admissible. 
Mr. Fuller said, that when the petition 
for Sussex had been agreed to, he was 
down at Southampton canvassing for that 
honour, which the electors of that town 
had since conferred on him. It was ime 
possible for him to be in two places at 
once. The petition was produced ready 
framed at the county meeting, and agreed 
to in one day. When he read the peti- 
tion he disapproved of it: was it improper 
in him to express that disapprobation pub- 
licly ? was it libellous in him to.say that 
he was not included in that petition which 
purported to be from the county at large ? 
Was it candid in gentlemen to call him a 
libeller 2? Did not those who called him 
by so opprobrious a name, for having done 
that in which he was warranted by reason 
and the constitution, deserve the appella- 
tion of libellers themselves ?, He knew that 
many gentlemen were prevented, as he 
had been, from attending the county 
meeting; he therefore contended, that he 


-and they had a just and indisputable right 


to disclaim those opinions which the peti- 
tion falsely ascribed to them. 

Mr. Rous begged, that as the protests 
in general asserted some things that it 
would be proper to discuss, the House 
would dispense with its standing order, on 
so extraordinary an occasion. 

Mr. Adam lamented, that the protest 
was inadmissible from its informality, and 
could not but condemn the gentlemen who 
reprobated as libellers, those who held as- 
sociations in general to be dangerous. 
The present associations he was not afraid 
of; but it was because he trusted to the 
moderation of the gentlemen engaged in 
them; otherwise he held them to be of so 
dangerous a tendency, that if they should 
become general, they might at last dege- 
nerate into meetings absolutely dictatorial, 
and which, in the end, would render par- 
liament a mere court of record, to register 
their arbitrary dictates. 

The order of the day being called for, 
Mr. Fox’s motion fell to the ground. 
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Copy of Mr. Burke’s Establishment 
Bill.| Feb. 23. Mr. Burke presented to 
the House his Bill for a general Reform in 
the Public Economy ; of which the fol- 
lowing is a Copy; 


A Bit for the better Regulation. of his 

_ Majesty’s Civil Establishments, and 
of certain Public Offices ; for the Li- 
mitation of Pensions, and the Sup- 
pression of sundry useless, expen- 
sive, and inconvenient Places; and 
for applying the Monies saved thereby 
to the Public Service. 


. Whereas the large aids which have been 

given and granted to his Majesty in sup- 
port of the present war, have caused a 
very considerable increase of the public 
debt, and have subjected the good people 
of this realm to many burthens and incon- 
veniences : 

And whereas further grants of his Ma- 
jesty’s faithful Commons, and further bur- 
thens on the subject, may be still neces- 
sary, and it the bounden duty of the-re- 
presentatives of the Commons of this land, 
as well as most agreeable to his Majesty’s 
fatherly love to his people, who have 
loyally and dutifully ane several new 
impositions in support of the honour of his 
crown, that all due care shall be taken, by 
a reduction of unnecessary charges, by in- 
troducing a better order into the manage- 
ment of the expences of his Majesty’s civil 
establishments, by rendering the public 
accounts more easy, by a further security 
for the independence of parliament, and 
by applying monies which are not now so 
profitably husbanded to the public service, 
to afford all possible relief and comfort to 
the said deserving people, adding thereby 
strength to his Majesty’s government, and 
giving the greater effect to his exertions 
against the ancient enemies and rivals of 
his crown and kingdoms: in order, there- 
fore, to make some provision towards the 
said good purposes, be it enacted by the 
Kings most excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords 
spiritual and temporal, and Commons, in 
this present parliament assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, that from and 
after the the office commonly called 
or known by the name of third sec 
of state, or secretary of state for the colo- 
nies (the same not being necessary ) toge- 
ther with the offices of the under secre- 
tary, or under secretary of state, for the 
said department, and the places of all 
clerks or others employed in or under the 
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said office or offices, shall be, and the 
same is hereby taken away and abolished. 

And be it further enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that from and after the 

the office commonly known by the 
name and description of the Board of 
Trade and Plantations, the commissioners 
whereof receive salaries for their attend- 
ance in the execution of the said commis- 
sion, together with the office or offices of 
the secretary or secretaries, and all other 
offices belonging, or reputed to belong, to 
the said Board of Trade and Plantations, 
shall be, and the same is hereby taken 
away and abolished. 

And be it further enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that the duty now done by 
the third secretary of state, or secretary 
of state for the colonies, shall be done and 
performed by one or both of the other se- 
cretaries of state, according as his Ma- 
jesty, in his wisdom, shall from time to 
time direct and appoint. 

And be it also enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that the duty or business done, 
or which ought legally to be done, by the 
commissioners, commonly called the Board 
of Trade and Plantations, shall be per- 
formed in the manner in which the same 
was done or performed by his Majesty’s 
privy council, or any committee or com- 
mittees thereof, before the particular in- 
stitution of the said board, or in any other 
manner which his Majesty shall hereafter 
in the said council direct and appoint to 
be by the said council, or any committee 
thereof, done and exercised. 

And be it hereby enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that all authorities, powers, 
and duties, which by an act or acts of par- 
liament are directed to be exercised and 
performed by the said commissioners of 
trade and plantations, shall be transferred 
to the said privy council, or any com- 
mittee of the same, in the like manner, and 
with the same directions, powers, and 
trusts, as by the said acts of parliament, 
or any of thein, is or are vested in the 
commissioners of trade aforesaid. 

And whereas the constitution of certain 
offices of the court, and of his Majesty’s 
houshold, hath been framed, in many par- 
ticulars, upon usages and customs which 
are long since discontinued, and the keep- 
ing up the same is inconvenient, and hath 
a tendency to create expence, and to pre- 
vent the superintendence necessary for 
establishing good order, and the fru 
administration of his Majesty’s Civil List 
Revenues, and the proportioning the se- 
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veral parts thereof to the necessary charges 
of his Majesty’s government ; be it enacted 
by the authority aforesaid, that from and 
after the the offices of the treasurer 
of the chamber, the treasurer of the house- 
hold, the cofferer of the houshold, the 
comptroller of the houshold, the offices 
“aera | called the master of the house- 
bold, and clerks of the green cloth, and 
the deputies, clerks, and assistants of any 
of them, and all inferior offices appertain- 
ing to the said above-named offices, or re- 
puted or taken to belong to the said of- 
fices, or reputed offices, or any of them, 
be abolished and taken away, together 
with all the offices, or reputed offices, be- 
fonging to or depending on the same. 

vided always, and be it further en- 
acted, that nothing herein contained shall 
extend, or be construed to extend, to take 
away or in any respect derogate from the 
junsdiction which now may be lawfully 
exercised by the court commonly called 
the Green Cloth ; but that the same may 
be held and exercised, and it is hereby 
enacted that the same shall be held and 
exercised, with all the accustomed lawful 
jurisdiction, powers, and privileges, be- 
onging to the same, by the chamberlain 
of the houshold, the steward of the house- 
hold, the vice chamberlain of the house- 
hold, the groom of the stole, and the 
master of the horse (without any trea- 
surer or clerks of the Green Cloth) any 
thing in the present act, or any other sta- 
tute, law, or usage, to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

And whereas his Majesty’s loyal sub- 
jects are interested that his Majesty's 
boushold should be kept up and main- 
tained with due dignity, and at the satne 
time that his Majesty's establishments 
should not be encumbered with debt ; and 
forasmuch as the reducing all standing ex- 
pences to certainty, contributes much to 
good order and magnificence, as well as 
to the prevention of all delays of pay- 
ment, dishonourable to the crown, and 
burthensome in the event to the public; 
be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
that the lord steward of his Majesty’s 

old may and shall take an account of 
all persons who now are maintained, or 
¥hom his Majesty shall order to be main- 
tuned, at board, during his Majesty’s plea- 
sure, in his Majesty’s houshold. and may 
end shall distribute the same into a cer- 
tain number of tables, for a certain num- 
ber of persons, according to the quality 
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so tabled; and shall contract for the kéep- 
ing up the same, and all things to the 
same appertaining, at a fixed sum by the 
head ; which contract or contracts shall be 
previously examined by the Board of Trea- 
sury, and shall, on due examination, and 
calling before them persons experienced 
in such matters, be approved or disap 
proved by the same, in the whole or any 
part thereof; and the sum which after 
such examination shall have been agreed 
to be paid to the contractors, shall be 
paid and discharged at the exchequer, 
and not elsewhere, by order from the lord 
high treasurer, or the lords commissioners 
of the treasury, for the time being ; which 
order shall not be given until a certificate 
shall be produced from the lord steward 
of the houshold, that the said contract 
hath been faithfully performed, according 
to the true intent, meaning, and full effect 
thereof: provided, that nothing in this act 
shall extend, or be construed to extend, 
to restrain his Majesty from adding to, or 
diminishing the number and quality of the 
tables of his houshold, at his pleasure; 
provided that such new, as well as the old 
establishments, shall be kept by contract, 
with the regulations and conditions herein 
before enacted. 

And be it enacted by the compe 
aforesaid, that the said contractors shall 
be, for all matters relating to the due exe- 
cution of the aforesaid contracts, under 
the constant and immediate direction and 
inspection of the said lord steward of the 
houshold. 

Provided also, that every person who 
shall make or execute such contracts with 
the lord steward cf the houshold, shall 
really and bund fide be such as is at the 
time of making such contracts or has been 
within years before the time of con- 
tracting, engaged in the trade and occu- 
pation in which he makes the said con- 
tract, and no other; and that no person 
shall have or enjoy the profit of the said 
contracts, or any share or part of the be- 
nefit thereof, except the immediate person 
or persons who shall have contracted for 
fulfilling and executing the same, under 
the penalty of for every offence con- 
trary to the true intent and meaning of 
this provision, to be recovered by action 
of debt, bill, plaint, or information, in any 
of his Majesty’s courts of record at West 
minster, in which no essoign, protection, 
privilege, or wager of law, or more than 
one imparlance, shall be allowed ; nor shall 


and condition of the persons who shall be | any person having a contract be, during 
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the time of his holding thereof, capable 
of being elected, or of sitting and voting 
as a member of parliament. 

And be it further enacted, by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that the office of the 
great wardrobe, the office of the removing 
wardrobe, the office of master of the robes, 
the office called the jewel office, and all 
the places and charges, whether of per- 
sons presiding in or dependent on them, 
or any of them, of what nature soever, ex- 
cept those of one house-keeper, and one 
wardrobe-keeper (the said places to be 
united after the possession of the present 
occupiers) in each of his Majesty’s palaces 
and houses, shall be, and the same are 
hereby abolished. 

And it is hereby enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that from and after the 
: the office commonly called the 
board of works shall be abolished, toge- 
ther with all the offices thereof and there- 
on dependent. 

And be it enacted by the repeat 
_ aforesaid, that all the King’s buildings shall 
be under the direction of some one person 
who shall be constituted and a pepe by 
his Majesty, during his royal pleasure, 
surveyor or comptroller of his Majesty’s 
works ; and all the royal gardens shall be 
under a person who shall also be appoint- 
ed by his Majesty, during his Majesty’s 

leasure, surveyor or comptroller of the 

ing’s gardens, at such salaries as his 
Majesty shall please to appoint; the said 
surveyor “or comptroller of such works, 
- being bona fide by profession an architect 
ov builder; and the said surveyor of gar- 
dens, in like manner, a gardener, or im- 
prover of grounds; and the said persons, 
during the holding of the said offices, shall 
be, and they are hereby declared to be 
incapable of being elected into, or of sitting 
and voting in parliament. 

And be it enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that if any building, or an 
repair, shall be thought fit to be erected, 
made, or done, about any public building, 
or if any public work or works for his Ma- 
jesty’s service shall be undertaken, or any 
sum or sums of money shall be directed 
to be laid out for the said pee or any 
of them, above the sum 0 to be in- 
curred within the surveyor or comp- 
troller of his Majesty’s works, shall present 
a plan (if a plan should be necessary or 
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may authorize the said surveyor, architect, 
or builder, to execute the same; and if 
the costs and expences of the said work 
shall be likely to exceed the sum of 

in the whole, they shall and: may direct 

the said surveyor to contract for the exe- 

cution of the said work; who may and 
shall report upon, and controul the execu- 

tion thereof, in all its parts, and at all 
times, during the pregress thereof. 

Provided always, that it shall not be 
lawful for the said surveyor, architect, or 
builder, to make any contract as aforesaid 
conclusively, until the same is approved 
by the commissioners of the treasury, or 
to make any addition in the expence ex- 
ceeding above the plan or estimate, 
until the same shall. be approved by the 
said commissioners ef the treasury ; nor 
shall the said commissioners be authorized 
to make any payment, or part of payment, 
by virtue of the said contracts, which ia 
the whole shall exceed the sum: of 
until the same shall be surveyed by a 
builder of credit, not concerned in any 
of the public works; who shall be called 
in, and allowed per day for his trou- 
ble, and shall certify to the said commis- 
sioners of the treasury, upon oath (which 
oath the said commissioners of the treasu 
are hereby authorized and required to at 
minister) that the work hath been exe- 
cuted, as far as the same hath proceeded, 
in a workmanlike and durable manner, 
and with the best materials; provided that 
the same builder shall not be twice succes- 
sively employed in the said survey. 

And be # enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that no new works in his Majes- 
ty’s parks or gardens, the expence of 
wich may exceed in the whole the sum 
of above the ordinary charge (au 
estimate of which ordinary charge 1s here- 
by directed to be laid quarterly before the 
commissioners of the treasury) shall be 
undertaken or performed without an esti- 
mate, which shall be approved and ordered 
to be executed by the said commissioners 
of the treasury ; who shall issue, or cause 
to be issued, the money for the execution 
of the same, as well as for the said ordinary 
charge, which is hereby directed te be 

aid monthly to the surveyor of his Ma- 


jJesty’s gardens. 
And be it further enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that the several duties per- 


usual in such works) and an estimate of ; formed in certain departments and offices 
the same to the lord chamberlain, who | but by this act suppressed, shall be here- 
shall certify the same to the commissioners | after performed by the persons and in the 
of his Majesty's treasury, which board ; manner following; (that isto say) that the 
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payment of all salaries, and other charges 
whatsoever, which were heretofore paid or 
payable by the treasurer of the household, 
treasurer of the chamber, or cofferer of 
the household, shall be hereafter paid at 
the exchequer, upon the certificate of the 
lord chamberlain, vice chamberlain, or 
steward of the household, within their re- 
spective departments, to the commissioners 
of his Majesty's treasury, that the same is 
due. 

And it is hereby enacted, that the furni- 
ture, pictures, jewels, plate, and all other 
moveables whatsoever, formerly under the 
care and management of the office of great 
wardrobe, or other wardrobe, or jewel 
office, or any of them, shall be hereafter 
committed to the care and management of 
the lord chamberlain or vice chamberlain ; 
and it is hereby provided, that all furniture, 
and other moveables, to be purchased for 
the use of his Majesty’s household, ex- 
ceeding in value the sum of shall be 
contracted for by the lord chamberlain, in 
the manner, -and with the like limitations, 
with which contracts are by this act di- 
rected to be made, with regard to the 
maintenance of his Majesty’s houshold, 
and the jpublic works. 

And it is hereby enacted, that the office 
of master of the robes, and all things 
thereto belonging, shall be executed and 
done by the groom of the stole. 

And, for the better regulation of the 


gala of the master of the horse, it 
is y provided and enacted, that all 
expences attendant on the royal stables 
See t the buying in of horses) be per- 

by contract, in the manner and 
with the provisions and limitations herein 
before expressed, with regard to other 
contracts; and that the several offices of 
master of the buck-hounds, fox-hounds, 
and harriers, be abolished and taken away ; 
and that whatever relates to the expences 
of such last-mentioned offices, shall be 
provided for, as much as may be, by con- 
tract, by the senior equerry or gentleman 
of the horse; and the payments for the 
same, on their accounts being allowed by 
the master of the horse, are to be made at 
the t, with the other 

of his Majesty's stables, by an 
order from the commissioners of the trea- 


sury. 

And it is hereby enacted, that every 
efice to the said stables belonging, which, 
by the making of the contracts aforesaid, 
shall be rendered useless, shall be and is 
hereby abolished. 
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And, for the better regulation of certain 
places about the court, and the making 
the same of more advan » and more 
suitable to the purposes of their institu- 
tion, it is hereby enacted and declared, 
that the places of lieutenant and ensign, 
and all ether inferior officers of or belong- 
ing to the body of the yeoman of the 
guard, after a determination of the of- 

ces respectively in the present possessors 
thereof, and lz that ali commission and 
other offices belonging to the band of 
gentlemen pensioners, under the captain 
of the band, as also the vacancies in the 
band of gentlemen pensioners, shall not 
be sold, but shall be filled only by offi- 
cers of the army or navy upon half pay, 
of fifteen years service Jom the date of 
their first commission. 

And it ‘is enacted, that the holding the 
said offices, or any of them, shall not 
disable the said officers from holding and 
receiving also their half pay. 

And, as the ion lists are excessive, . 
and not properly regulated; be it enacted 
by the authority aforesaid, that from and 
alter the the office of paymaster 
of the pensions shall be, and the same is 
hereby abolished; and that no pension 
whatsoever on the civil establishment shall 
hereafter be paid but at the exchequer, 
and al with th nsions which are 
now paid and entered in the exchequer 
under the head, title, or description of 

ions; and that those whicl: are trans- 
erred thither by this act, shall be sub- 
ject only to their present fees and taxes. 

And it is hereby further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, that no pensions shall 
be granted on the said establishment, ex- 
cept on the address of either House of Par-. 
liament, until the whole of the said list, 
made according to the directions of this 
act, shall be reduced to early ; 
which sum it shall not be lawful by any 
grants, except as above excepted, to ex- 
ceed; and that no pension hereafter to 
be granted to any One person, except as 
before excepted, shall amount to more 
than the sum of early. 

And whereas a custom hath prevailed of 
granting pensions on a private list during 
his Majesty’s pleasure, under colour, that 
in some cases it may not be expedient for 
the public gcod to divulge the names of 
the persons on the said list, or that it may 
be disagreeable to the persons receiving 
such payments to have it known that their 
distresses are so relieved, or under a 
pretence of saving the expence of fees 
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and taxes on small pensions; by means of 
which said usage, much secret and dange- 
rous corruption may hereafter be prac- 
tised, and the before enacted wholesome 
provision be in some manner evaded: and 
whereas it hath pleased Almighty God, m 
his providence, frequently to visit with 
distresses all orders and conditions of men, 
and that persons of the greatest worth are 
oftentimes meanly provided with the 
goods of fortune, and that it is no dispa- 
ragement for any person to be relieved by 
the royal bounty in their distress, or for 
their desert, but, on the contrary, most 
honourable to be thought worthy to be so 
favoured, as appeareth by many of highest 
place and desert who have been and now 
are frequently put upon a public list, 
greatly to their own contentment, and to 
the furtherance of their estimation : be it 
therefore enacted, that all persons (ex- 
cept as hereinafter excepted) who now 
are entitled, during his Majesty's plea- 
gure, to any pension, or any private or 
secret pension list or lists kept by the first 
commissioner of the treasury or chancellor 
of the exchequer, or one or both of the 
secretaries of the treasury, or private se- 
cretary to the chancellor of the exchequer 
or first commissioner of the treasury, or 
some clerk of the treasury, or any of 
them, or any other person or persons, 
shall be no longer paid privately; but 
that the names and pensions of the said 
pensioners, and every of them, as they 
shall be bund fide certified, upon oath of 
the keepers and paymasters of the said 
lists, to have stood entitled on the said 
lists, on the day of be 
carried to the pension list in the exche- 
: ba and be there paid, without any fee, 

eduction, or tax whatsoever, for and 
during the time of the continuance of the 
said peusion at his Majesty's pleasure, to 
the present grantees thereof. 

Provided that nothing herein contained 
shall restrain, or be construed to restrain, 
the first commissioner of the treasury, by 
his Majesty’s consent, from taking away, 
or causing to be taken away, from the 
private list or lists of such pensions, be- 
fore the same are entered in the exche- 
quer, according to the directions of this 
act, the names and pensions of any person 
or persons which at present are entered 
on the said private list or lists, or any of 
them. 

Provided also, that it shall and may be 
lawful for the first commissioner of the 
treasury to return into the exchequer any 
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pension or annuity, without the name of 
the person to whom the same is to be 
paid, on taking an oath before the barons 
of the exchequer, or one baron of the 
exchequer, or before the cursitor baron, 
in the form following ; viz. 


«<1 A. B. do swear, that, according to 
“the best of my knowledge, belief, 
‘‘and information, the pension or 
‘‘ pensions, or annuity or annuities, 
“returned without a name by me 
‘‘into the exchequer, hath or have 
‘‘ been given for the service of the 
‘¢ state in its foreign affairs, and in 
“my judgment the divulging thereof 
‘¢ may be of detriment to the state in 
‘its foreign transactions; and I 
“‘ swear that the same is or are not, 
‘¢ to my knowledge or belief, directly 
‘‘ or indirectly, tor the benefit, use, 
‘¢ or behoof of any member of either 
*¢ House of Parliament, or applica- 
‘“‘ ble, directly or indirectly, for the 
‘< purpose of supporting or procuring 
‘‘ an interest in any place returning 
‘¢ members to parliament. 

| “¢ Sohelp me Gop.” 


And that on taking the said oath, the 
pension or pensions, annuity or annuities 
aforesaid, shall be paid at the exchequer, 
to the order of the first commissioner of 
the treasury, and his receipt shall be taken 
for an acquittance of the same. 

Provided further, that if the said pen- 
sion should continue on the said list for 
more than years, the first com- 
missioner of the treasury, or one of the 
secretaries, or one of the chief clerks of 
the treasury, shall make oath, before such 
pension shall be paid at the exchequer, 
that they do believe that the person tor 
whose use the said pension or annuity 
hath been granted is living. 

And for preventing, as much as may 
be, all abuses in the disposal of monies is- 
sued under the head of secret service 
money, or money for special service ; be 
it enacted, by the authority aforesaid, 
that it shall not be lawful to issue or im- 
prest from the exchequer, or order to be 
paid by a treasury warrant, or under sign 
manual, or otherwise, to any secretary or 
secretaries of the treasury, or to any other 
person or persons whatsoever, for the pur- 
pose of secret service within this kingdom, 
any sum or sums of money which in the 
whole shall exceed the sum of in 
any one year. 

And be it enacted by the authority 
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aforesaid, that when it shall be deemed 
expedient by the commissioners of his 
Majesty’s treasury to issue, or in any 
manner to direct the payment of any sum 
or sums of money far foreign secret ser- 
vice, the same shail be issued and paid to 
one of his Majesty’s principal secretaries 
of state, or to the first commissioner of 
the admiralty, who shall sign a receipt for 
the same, upon parchment or vellum, and 
which said receipt shall, within 


days, be filed at the exchequer; and the. 


said secretary or secretaries of state, or 
first commissioner of the admiralty, shall, 
for his discharge at the exchequer, within 

years from the date of his said 
receipt, produce the receipt of his Majes- 
ty’s minister, commissioner, or consul in 
foreign parts, or of any commander in 
chief, or other commander of his Majes- 
ty’s navy or iand torces, to whom the 
said money hath been sent or given, that 
the same hath been received and applied 
for the purpose for which the same has 
been issued ; which said receipt shall and 
is hereby directed to be filed in the exche- 
quer, in order to charge the said minister, 
commissioner, consul, or commander of 
his Majesty’s land or sea forces, with the 
same; and the said receipt, on proof of 
the hand-writing by legal evidence, or by 
comparison of hands, shall be sufficient to 
acquit and discharge the said secretary or 
secretaries, or first commissioner of the 
admiralty, in their said account at the 
exchequer. 

And be it enacted, that any foreign mi- 
nister, consul, or commander of his Ma- 
jesty’s land or sea forces, who shall stand 
charged at the exchequer for or by reason 
of any secret service money by him re- 
ceived, shall stand discharyed and acquit- 
ted thereof, if, within after his 
arrival in Great Britain, he shall make 
oath before the barons of the exchequer, 
or one of them, in the form following : 


“T A. B. doswear, that Ihave disposed 
“of the money entrusted to me for 
“‘ foreign secret service faithfully, ac- 
*‘ cording to the intent and purpose 
“‘ for which it was given, according 
‘to my best jadgment, for his Ma- 
“ jesty's service. 

‘“¢ So help me Gop.” 


Provided always, that whenever it shall 
necessary for the principal secretary or 
secretaries to make payment of the said 
money, so issued for foreign secret ser- 


vice, ia any place within this kingdom, 
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then it shall be sufficient, to acquit and 
discharge the said secretary or secretaries, 
or first commissioner of the admiralty, for 
such secretary or secretaries, or the under 
secretary of state in the otlice to which 
such secret service money hath been paid, 
or for the first commissioner of the ad- 
miraltv, or the secretary of the admiralty, 
to make oath before the barons of the 
exchequer, or one of them, or before the 
cursitor baron, in the form following : 


“TI A. B. do swear, that the money 
‘“‘ paid to me for foreign secret ser- 
‘‘ vice, has been applied to the said 
‘“‘ purpose of foreign secret service, 
‘6 and no other; and that it hath not 
‘“‘ appeared to me convenient to the 
‘< stute that the same should be paid 
‘¢ abroad. 

«¢ So help me Gop.”? 


And be it enacted, that whenever any 
sum or sums of moncy shall be issued for 
the purpose of Saecuee ace: or shall be 
given of his Majesty’s royal bounty, to any 
secretary or secretaries of the treasury, or 
others, the said sum or sums of money, 
together with the special service or ser- 
vices, or as royal bounty, to which the 
same is or are applied, as also the name 
of the person or persons to whom 
the said money is paid, shall be enter- 
ed in a book to be kept for that purpose 
in the treasury, and a faithful transcript 
thereof shall, oa or before the day of 

in every year, be deposited in 
the exchequer. 

And whereas the establishment of an 
invariable order in the payment of salaries, 
and other charges on the civil list, will 
enable those who have the charge thereof, 
the better to provide for the several ser- 
vices to which the said civil list money 
ought to be applied, and will be the means 
to prevent the incurring of debt; be it 
enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
from and after the day of the 
commissioners of the treasury shall and 
are hereby required to observe the fullow- 
ing order in their payments, for which 
warrants are to be sent by them to the 
exchequer; namely, that they shall, in 
the first place, direct the payment of the 
salaries of the lord high chancellor of 
Great Britain, or lord keeper of the great 
seal, the speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, and judges of the courts of king’s- 
bench and common pleas, and barons of 
the exchequer; secondly, of the foreign 
ministers ; thirdly, of those who by con- 
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tract supply the King’s houshold, or his, aforesaid, distinctly and apart; and it is 
master of the robes, or by contract exe-| hereby directed, that the result of pay- 
cute any public work, and of the bills and | ments in the said several books contained, 
demands of all tradesmen and artificers { shall, in an orderly manner, and according 
who are employed in the same, er either | to the usual method in which fair accounts 
of them, though without contract ; fourth- | are kept, be entered in a separate book at 
ly, of all meniai servants in his Majesty’s | the end of each year, and the whole being 
houshold, and persons in any office, whose | opposed to the receipt of the civil list cash, 
salary doth nut exceed per annum ; j a balance shall be struck upon the wholes 
fifthly, the pensions and allowances of the | a duplicate of which book and books is 
royal family, and his Majesty's privy purse, | hereby directed to be deposited in the 
at the present establishment thereof, un- | exchequer. 
less his Majesty shall order the same to be | And be it enacted, that if any balance 
reduced ; sixthly, of all persons serving in | of cash of the said civil list revenue shall 
_ public offices of business, above per | remain, after making all payments as afore- 
annum; seventhly, the pension list; | said, the said balance shall be laid ap in 
eighthly, the officers of the court; niothly | the exchequer, or shall, at the discretion 
and lastly, the salaries and pensions of | of the commissioners of the tteasury, b 
the lords commissioners of the treasury | his Majesty's order under his sign manual, 
and chancellor of the exchequer. be placed in some of the public funds, in 
And it is hereby enacted, that it shall | the name of the first commissioner of the 
not be lawful for the lords commissioners | treasury, in trust, that the interest of the 
ef the treasury to direct the payment of | said sum or sums of money so laid out to 
any salary or pension whatsoever, to be | interest, shall be paid into the exchequer, 
made under sign manual or otherwise, un- | until the said principal money and interest, 
‘til the salaries and pensions of all those | or either of them, shall, by an order from 
who are entitled, according to the fore- | his Majesty, under his royal sign manual, 
going order, are first discharged, or cash | and warrant of the lords commissioners of 
set “apart in the exchequer sufficient to} the treasury, be appointed-and laid out 
answer the whole demand in the preceding | for an establishment, or other provision, 
classes; and that for every offence con- | for any of his Majesty’s royal family, in 
trary to the true intent and meaning here- | such times, and such manner and propor- 
of, the first commissioner of the treasury | tion, as to his royal wisdom and pleasure 
shall forfeit, on conviction, the sum of | shall seem meet. 
to be recovered by action of debt, | And whereas there have been hitherto 
bill, plaint, or information, in any of his | great delays in passing the accounts of the 
Majesty’s courts of record at Westminster, | paymaster general and treasurer of the 
in which no essoign, protection, privilege, | navy, and other accountants, to the de- 
or wager of law, or more than one impar- | triment of the public, and frequently to 
lance, shall be allowed, half to the in- | the vexation and disturbance of the ac- 
former, and half to St. George’s hospital, | countable officers and their families; be it 
in the county of Middlesex, and shall be | hereby enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
rendered incapable of holding any office | that from and after the day of 
under the crown for the space of» it shall not be lawful to imprest or issue to 
And be it enacted by the authority | the paymaster general of his Majesty’s 
aforesaid, that if any salary, fee, or pen- | land forces, or treasurer of the navy, any 
sion, or any part thereof, shall remain in | sum or sums of money, for or on account 
arrear at the usual time of payment at the | of the payment of his Majesty’s sea or 
end of the year, from want of cash belong- | land forces, or any other payment usual- 
ing to the civil list revenue to pay and n made, or hereafter to be made, by 
discharge the same, the said arrear of sa-|them, or any of them, except a sum 
lary, fee, or pea shall not be carried { of annually to the cashier of 
as a debt to the account of the year follow- | each office, in order to discharge small . 
ing, but shall be wholly lapsed and ex-| demands; for which sum the cashier 
tinguished, as if the same had not been j or cashiers aforesaid shall stand charged 
payable. at the exchequer, and shall make up an 
And be it enacted, that the commis- | account of the same every year, and shall 
sioners of the treasury shall cause a re-| either repay the balance (if any) which. 
gular book or books to be kept for the | shall appear to remain, or shall have a sum 
charges of each of the classes and articles | equal to the same deducted from the im~ 
; _ Sprest of the year following. 
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And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that the sums of money 
which, according to former usage, have 
been imprested or issued to the said pay- 
master general and treasurer of the navy, 
shall be in future imprested or issued in 
the like manner to the directors and com- 
pany of the bank of England; and that 
the said paymaster general and treasurer 
of the navy may and shall draw upon the 
said bank for such sums of money as shall 
be necessary, according to the usage of 
the said office, to pay over to deputy pay- 
masters, or other agents of regiments, or 
for such other purposes as money was for- 
merly payable for at the said offices, and 
at the time and manner in which such ad- 
vances or issues were formerly made, and 
not otherwise ; and the directors and com- 
pany of the bank of England are by this 
act authorized and required to pay to the 
amount of the cash in their hands for the 
purposes aforesaid ; in which drafts, the 
paymaster or his deputy shall express the 
service for which the said draft was made. 

And be it further enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that the directors of the 
bank of England shall every year, that is, 
on the day of make up 
an account with the exchequer, stating in 
such account the sums of money imprested 
to them, and the payments made in con- 
sequence of drafts from the said pay offices, 
together with the balance (if any in their 
hands; and it shall not be lawfu for the 
treasurer, chancellor, or barons of the ex- 
chequer, so long as the said account shall 
be clearly and satisfactorily made up as 
sas to order any issues, or other 
exchequer process, against the governor 
and ones of the said bank, Dut that 
the surplus money (if any) shall remain 
in the said ry me - considered 
as money in the exchequer disposable b 
parliament. : 

And be it further enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that the said paymaster ge- 
neral, and the treasurer of the navy, shall 
severally make up a yearly account of all 
the drafts made by them on the bank, 
setting forth to whom, and when, and for 
what the same were made, and 
what paymasters and agents have made 
up their accounts, and how far, and what 
balance remains unaccounted for by each. 

And be it enacted by the authorit 
aforesaid, that it shall sna may be lawful, 
and it is hereby directed, that the auditor 
or auditors of the exchequer, to whom 
such audits do belong, shal account with 
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any paymaster, or treasurer of the navy, 
for such sum or sums of money as have 
been imprested to them, or any of them, 
from the exchequer, to the present time, 
in which accounts credit shall be given to 
them for all sums of money which they 
shall prove, bona jide, to have issued and 
paid to the deputy paymasters and others. 

And it is hereby further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, that the said pay- 
master, and treasurer of the navy, shall 
deliver in an account of such payments, 
and shall also make a state of what re- 
mains unaccounted for by the said deputy 
paymasters, agents, and others, as also of 
all demands outstanding upon them; and 
that when they have received credit for 
the same, they shall then be charged with 
such sum or sums of money only as re- 


main unaccounted for after the credit given 


as aforesaid; and shall stand discharged 
and acquitted of all other demands what- 
soever for or on account of the said im- 
prests. 

And be it enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that the auditor or auditors of 
the exchequer shall not stay the settle- 
ment of the said accounts, or any of them, 
because accountants prior in time have 
not settled with the exchequer, or that 
any other accountants, who have begur 
their accounts, have not concluded the 
same ; any law, statute, or usage, to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

And be it hereby enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that no auditor of the ex- 
chequer, or any other officer of the ex- 
chequer, before whom accountants ought 
to account, shall stay the account of any 
person or persons, or the process against, 
or the acquittance of them or any of them, 
for or on account of defect of vouchers, 
if on reference to his Majesty’s attorney 
and solicitor general, and one master in 
chancery (which reference they are hereby 
authorised to make according to the case ) 
it shall appear to be their joint opinion, 
that the article in the account objected 
to for want of sufficient voucher, is 
vouched and attested in such a manner as 
would be allowed in accounts ordered by 
the court of chancery, or in civil cases, 
between party and party, at common law ; 
any usage in the said office, or court of 
exchequer, tothe contrary notwithstanding. 

And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that an acquittance from 
the exchequer, in such form as shall be 
then settled, shall be given to all accoun- 
tants, for what. they have accounted for 
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or paid, although the whole account is not 
concluded; and that all issues nomine 
peng, levied and brought in the exche- 
quer, shall be repaid to all and every ac- 
countant and accountants, when their said 
accounts shall be concluded, or credit 
given for the amount of the same in their 
account. 

And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that in future, and after 
the accounts shall be so stated and settled, 
as aforesaid, the said paymaster general, 
and paymaster of the navy, shall not be 
considered as debtors in the exchequer, 
but shall be solely responsible, for fraud, 
malversation, irregularity, or neglect in 
their said offices, as other men in office 
are by law responsible for personal delin- 
quency, and not otherwise, it not being 
reasonable that those should be charged 
in a money account who have never had 
the charge or custody of money com- 
mitted to them: ororided: that nothing in 
this act contained shall be construed to 
exempt the cashier, deputy paymasters, 
army agents, or others, who shall have 
hereafter money actually paid to them by 
the bank as aforesaid, or any former ac- 
countants, from such process as the trea- 
surer and barons of the exchequer shall 
direct, for compelling an account of such 
balances as the paymaster or treasurer of 
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several accountants against whom balances 
are returned, or may be returned (ex- 
cepting always those who are accountable 
by reason of any contract for the supply 
of stores, provisions, ships, or goods of 
any kind, for his Majesty's service, since 
the year inclusive ) fully to examine 
and audit their accounts severally ; and 
they, or any of them, shall have 
power and authority, on examination of 
the case, to order payment of the balances 
which shall appear due, in such order or 
manner, and at such periods, and in such 
proportions, as to them shall seem reason- 
able and expedient; and the said commis- 
sioners, or any of them, are hereby 
authorized and required to return the 
said balances, and the said time of pay- 
ment, into the exchequer; the proper 
officers of which are hereby directed to 
order process against the said accountants, 
according to the order of the said com- 
missioners, and the times of payment ap- 
ponte’ which process it shall not be 
awful for the barons of the exchequer, 
by themselves, or by order of the com- 
missioners of the treasury, to respite. | 
And be it enacted by the authority 

aforesaid, that the ik commissioners 

shall have, and are hereby declared to 
have, full power and authority, on mature | 
examination of the case, and the circum- 


the navy shall report to be due, and un- | stances of al) parties accountants (except 
accounted for, in their hands; for which | as herein before excepted) according to 
balances the said barons are directed to | the principles of equity, conscience, and 
issue speedy process,.except as is herein | sound discretion, to compound, or totally 


excepted, and in such case where the 
commissioners of the treasury, on exami- 
nation of the circumstances, shall direct a 
stay of the said process. 

And, in order that no reformation by 
this act intended to be made should ope- 
rate as a retrospective penalty for an 
failures arising from the former inguill 
ciency or ill order in the law, or in office ; 
and whereas it is good and expedient for 
the commonwealth, that there should be 
some end of suits, as well between the 
public and private persons, as between 

rivate persons among one another ; there- 
ore, for the final settlement of all such 
claims as may be vexatious, and some- 
times ruinous, to the subject, without any 
adequate benefit to the state, be it enacted 
by the authority aforesaid, that a commis- 
sion be forthwith issued by his Majesty, 
authorizing the commissioners of the trea- 
sury, the chief baron of the exchequer, 
together with to have power, in a 
summary manner, to call before them the 


to discharge and acquit the said debtors 
and accountants, or any of them; which 
said composition or acquittance, being 
certified into the exchequer, shall admit 
the party or parties accountant there to 
stand charged with the said sum 80 com- 
pounded, or to be acquitted in the said ex- 
chequer on the said acquittance. 

And be it enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that the said commissioners, 
and every of them, before they enter on 
their commission as aforesaid, shall take 
an oath in the words following, in the pre- 
sence of the barons of the exchequer, or 
one of them; viz. 


«J, A. B. do swear, that I will act in 
‘the execution of the commission 
“‘ appointed by his Majesty for regu- 
“ lating the payments and times of 
‘¢ payments, the compositions and ac- 
‘‘ quittances of public accountants, 
‘‘ according to an Act, intituled 
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‘to the utmost of my skill and dis- 
‘cretion, and according to equity 
‘and good conscience, between the 
“ gars and such accountants as shall 
‘¢ be brought before me; and that I 
«¢ will examine with diligence and 
*s faithfulness, and determine without 
“ favour, malice, or prejudice, ac- 
“‘ cording to the true intent and 
‘« meaning of the said Act, as far as 
s¢ in me lies. 
‘¢ So help me Gop.” 


And whereas several of the chief offices 
_ in the exchequer are, by law and usage, 
granted to be held during term of life, 
and have been reputed, in truth and fact, 
as pensions for life, and have been given 
as such, for the more honourable and in- 
dependent provision of the persons or fa- 
ilies of those who have served the state 
in great and laborious employments: and 
whereas it is for the honour as well as the 
advantage of the commonwealth, that 
whatever reward the said persons have ac- 
une by their own merits, or those of 
eir ancestors, and which the law of the 
land hath ensured to them, should not be 
taken away: and whereas it is equally ex- 
ient, that the crown should not in future 
debarred from the means of making 
honourable and independent provision, ac- 
cording to reason, and the circumstances 
of the public, for those who shall serve the 
state: be it enacted by the authority afore- 
said, that from and after the determina- 
tion of the interest of the present posses- 
sors, and of the present grantees in rever- 
sion, the auditor of the receipt of the ex- 
chequer shall have, in lieu of all salary, 
fees, and dues, to the said office belonging, 
a salary or pension, clear of all deductions, 
of per annum, and no more; and 
that the pos hereafter appointed to the 
offices of the two auditors of the imprest, 
the chamberlain, clerk of the pells, and 
clerk of the pipe, and tellers of the exche- 
quer, shall have and receive, after the lives 
of the present possessors, and grantecs in 
reversion, to each a of r 
annum, clear, and no more, in lieu of all 
salaries, fees, and perquisites whatsoever, 
now claimed or enjoyed by the persons 
holding the said offices. 

And whereas the constitution of the 
Mint is of a more expensive nature than 
is nec , and the coinage ought to be 
of none, or little expence to the nation; 
be it hereby enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that the office commonly called 
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the Mint, with all places, salaries, and fees 
annexed to, or in anywise appertaining to 
the same, shall, from and after the 
day of be abolished. 

rovided also, and it is hereby-enacted 
by the authority aforesaid, that in com- 
pensation for the value of all or any of the 
offices in the Mint which by this Act are 


suppressed, and which by law are held for 


term of life (if such there be) there 
shall be paid out of the aggregate fund an 
annuity equal to the salary and known 
legal fees and perquisites of the said office, 
as the same shall be proved before the 
commissioners of the treasury to have 
been received by the persons now holding 
the said offices, and to have been the an- 
nual value of the said offices on an average 
of ears last past ; and the same shall 
be certified by the commissioners of the 
treasury into the exchequer, and shall be 
paid half yearly to the person or persons 
so deprived, for and during the term of his 
or their natural lives. 

And be it hereby enacted, that the come 
missionerg of the treasury may and shall 
contract with the directors and company 
of the bank of England for the coinage, 
for any term not exceedin years, 
under such directions and limitations as 
they shall judge most expedient for aa 
forming the same in the best, safest, 
cheapest, and most beneficial manner. 

Provided always, that the said coinage 
be executed by the company aforesaid, in 
the Tower of London, and no where else. 

Provided also, that if the said corpora- 
tion of the bank shall refuse to enter into 
such contract, or demand exorbitant terms, 
the commissioners of the treasury may, 
and are by this Act authorised to contract 
with any other body corporate, or private 
person or persons, for the execution of 
the same, the said bodies corporate, or 
private persons, giving full security for 
the faithful performance of the said con- 
tract, under the restrictions by this Act 
provided, in case of a contract with the 
bank of England. 

And forasmuch as the bank of England 
will derive a benefit from the sums of 
money which are by this Act directed to 
be paid into the cash of the said bank, it 
is reasonable that they should, in some pro- 
portion, contribute to the public service; 
be it therefore enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that the directors of the said 
bank shall take upon them the remittance 
of all such sums of money as shall be re 
mitted for the use of his Majesty's forces 
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by sea or land, serving in foreign parts, | 
without any allowance or reward for the 

same ; and that they shall conform to the 

directions which they shall receive from 

the paymaster yeneral, and treasurer of 
the navy, severally, for the sum or sums of 
money which shall be remitted and sent 

for the use of the forces serving abroad. 

And whereas much of the emolument 
accruing to the several pay offices, agencies 
in the army and navy, are derived from 
the pay of officers serving in the army and 
navy; for the better encouragement of 
the said services, be it enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that upon any future ap- 
pointment of any person to the office of a 
deputy paymaster, or army agent, no per- 
son but such as have served his Majesty, 
in his army or navy for years, shall 
be capable of being appointed to or hold- 
ing the said offices, or any of them; and 
the appointment of any other person to 
the said oftice or offices shall be void, and 
the said person so appointed shall forfcit 
the sum of to be recovered by action 
of debt, bill, plaint, or information, in any 
of his Majesty’s courts of record at West- 
minster, in which no essoign, protection, 
privilege, or wager of law, or more than 
one imparlance, shall be allowed. 

And whereas the command and direc- 
tion of the ordnance is properly a military 
concern, and the establishment of the pre- 
sent board of ordnance is attended with 
great expence to the public; be it enacted 
by the authority aforesaid, that from and 
after the day of the civil 
branch, or what is commonly reputed and 
taken for the said civil branch of the said 
ordnance (that is to say) the master ge- 
neral, lieutenant general, surveyor ge- 
neral, clerk of the ordnance, clerk of the 
deliveries, treasurer, paymaster, secretary, 
architect, council, and all other officers 
on the same dependent, except the neces- 
sary inferior store-keepers, and clerks of 
the checque, ‘n the land ordnance service, 
shall be, and are hereby suppressed. 

And it is hereby enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that for all purposes of the 
Jand service, the principal engineer (which 
said principal engineer shall hereafter be 
a general officer in his Majesty's service) 
shall be and is by this act authorized to 
exercise all the daty or duties which the 
said civil branch, or any part thereof, 
ought to execute; and to enable the said 
principal engineer the better to perform 
the said duty, his Majesty is hereby au- 
thorized to appoint one assistant engineer, 
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with a salary of and no more, ‘pro- 
vided that the said assistant be an sificee 
of ears service in the artillery, and 
no other shall be capable of holding the 
said office. 

And it is hereby enacted, that the said 
assistant engineer, nor any other engineer, 
nor any other person or persons above the 
present establisliment of officers of the ar- 
tillery, shall be capable of being elected, 
or sitting and voting in parliament. : 

And it is hereby further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, that the ordnance for 
the navy shall be, from and after the 

day of under the care and 
direction of the commissioners of the 
navy, who, for the better administration 
of the same, shall have one commissioner, 
and no more, added to the number, with 
a salary not exceeding the salary of the 
other commissioners, and with the like 
powers; which said commissioner shall be 
a person skilful in the business of an ar- 
tillery officer and engineer, and, where a 
person so skilled may be had, preference 
shall be given to officers who have served 

years in his Majesty’s navy. 

And in order to prevent the unneces- 
sary multiplication of offices, be it enacted 
by the authority aforesaid, that the office 
ot keeper of the naval ordnance stores, be 
united to and consolidated with the office 
of keeper of naval stores, in each of his 
Majesty’s dock-yards respectively, and 
shall be exercised by one and the same 
person. . | 

And be it further enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that on a vacancy of any 
storekeeper or clerk of the checque, in 
any of his Majesty’s yards, no person shall 
be capable of being appointed thereto, 
who has not served his Majesty in his 
navy, as a lieutenant or master, for 
years ; and if any other than a person or 
persons qualified as aforesaid shall be ap- 
pauai to the said offices, or any of them, 
1e shall forfeit his said employment, and 
the sum of to be recovered by ac- 
tion of debt, bill, plaint, or information, in 
any of his Majesty’s courts of record at 
Westminster, in which no essoign, protec- 
tion, privilege, or wager of law, or more 
than one imparlance, shall be allowed. 

And it is hereby enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that the said chief engineer, 
and his assistant, as well as the said com- 
missioners of the navy, may and shall con- 
tract, wherever the same is practicable 
from the nature of the service, for the 
execution of all works, buildings, and 
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stores to the ordnance belonging; and 
that all contractors with the said officers 
shall be under the constant inspection and 
controul of the said chief engineer, or the 
said commissioners of the navy, as the case 
shall be, for and in the execution of their 
contracts, and every part thereof: pro- 
vided that no contract, exceeding 
in value, be made without the previous ap- 
eh of the commander in chief of 
is Majesty’s forces, or other general of- 
ficer appointed by his Majesty, and the 
lords commissioners of the treasury, if the 
same be for the land service; and the 
commissioners of the navy, and lords of 
the admiralty, and the said commissioners 
of the treasury, if the same be for the sea 
service. 

And it is hereby enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that the money payable on 
account of the said contracts shall be paid 
at the exchequer ; and that all other pay- 
ments to the said ordnance belonging, be 
made at the pay office, or the navy-office, 
as the service shall be military or naval, 
according to the course and manner that 
shall be hereafter used by virtue of this 
Act in the said offices. 

And it is hereby enacted, that the esti- 
mate and accounts of the ordnance, be 
annually laid before parliament, as hitherto 
accustomed, except that the ordnance and 
stores for land and sea service be distin- 


Provided, that nothing in this act con- 
tained shall be construed to exempt the 
chief engineer from the orders of the com- 
mander in chief or secretary at war, for 
the time being, or the navy board, from 
the orders of the admiralty, in all matters 
which regard ordnance stores, or any kind 
of military stores ; but they shall be in all 
things bound to obey and conform to the 
orders and directions which they shall 
from time to time receive from the said 
superior officers. 

And be it hereby enacted, in order to 
the more perfect regulation of the said 
ordnance, that in days after the 
passing of this Act, a commission be ap- 
pointed by his Majesty, which shall con- 
ast of the first commissioner of the trea- 
sary, the first commissioner of the admi- 

, one commissioner of the navy, the 
secretary at war, the pay-master of his 
Majesty's forces, the treasurer of the navy, 

commander in chief of his Majesty’s 
forces, the chief engineer, and the follow- 
ng general officers and admirals; viz. 
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Which said commissioners, or any 

of them, may, and are hereby directed to 
regulate all things relative to the said ord- 
nance, so as to bring the same to a more 
perfect conformity and accommodation to 
military purposes; and as much as may 
be, in all branches thereof, to employ 
military persons;.and to reduce the ex- 
pences of the same, by uniting of duties, 
where the same may be united, and sepa- 
rating the same, where the same may and 
ought to be separated, and reducing the 
number of unnecessary offices, clerks, 
and other persons, according to their dis- 
cretion, and the true intent and meaning 
of this Act. 

And it is hereby enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that all the salaries, lawful 
fees, perquisites, and profits whatsoever, 
belonging to all and every the offices by 
this Act suppressed, shall cease and de- 
termine with the determination of the said 
offices severally, and be no longer paid; 
and that the commissioners of the trea- 
sury shall, within make, or cause to 
be made up, an account of the salaries and 
fees now payable for or on account of the 
said offices severally, as also an account of 
all the charges whatsoever, ordinary or 
extraordinary, incurred for or by reason 
of the said offices, during years last 
past ; and shall cause asum, to the amount 
of a medium of the said salaries, fees, 
and charges, to be annually set apart, and 
a separate account to be kept of the same, 
and to carry the said sum or sums of 
money, together with the amount of each 
and every pension as it shall fall or deter- 
mine, until the said pension list be reduced 
to (except as in this Act is other- 
wise provided ) to the sinking fund, there 
to remain for the disposition of parliament. 

And be it further enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that it shall not be lawful to 
create any office, in the nature or for the 
purpose of those which are by this Act 
abolished, or to divide any office into 
several parts, to be held by divers persons, 
other than such as have been usually held 
in commission, or to create any new office 
whatever, or any additional commissioner, 
with a salary exceeding pounds by 
the year. - 

And, in order to prevent the reforma- 
tion by this Act proposed from aftecting 
private persons, whose whole livelihood, 
or the greater part thereof, consists in the 
profits of places by this Act suppressed ; 
be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
that it shall be lawfw for the following 
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persons; viz. or any Or more 
of them, to be commissioners for receiving 
and hearing the representations of any 
persons affected by this Act in the manner 
above mentioned; and on what shall ap- 
pear to them sufficient proof of the said 
ges or persons having no other liveli- 

ood, or no other employment of profit, or 
pension, or upon proof of other circum- 
stances of compassion, they shall have 
power to adjudge, according to equity and 
the reason of the case, and to allow half 
pay, or more, at their discretion, to such 
person or persons, until the officer by this 
Act displaced shall be otherwise provided 
for in his Majesty’s service; and a certi- 
ficate, signed by not less than of the 
said commissioners, shall be, and is hereby 
declared of sufficient authority for the com- 
missioners of the treasury to make the said 
allowances for such persons: provided, 
that the said allowance do in no case ex- 
ceed per annum; and that-no peer, 
or member of parliament, shall be entitled 
to the said relief. 

And it is hereby enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that all the clerks in office, 
by this Act displaced, and who shall be 
duly qualified to be employed as clerks in 
other public offices, or as officers in the 
customs, shall be entitled to the succession 
of any vacant clerkship in other offices, or 
to offices in the customs, not exceeding 

per annum in value (where any 
rule or practice of succession within the 
said offices doth not interfere) upon appli- 
cation made by memorial to the said offices, 
the allowance aforesaid being to cease on 
such a pointment. — 

And it is hereby enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that in case, after 
months time given for due enquiry, and 
proof of their qualifications, the memorialist 
or memorialists aforesaid are not put into 
possession of the said vacant offices, the 
person to whom it belongs to fill the said 
vacancy shall forfeit the sum of for 
each such offence, to be recovered by action 
of debt, bill, plaint, or information, in any 
of his Majesty's courts of record at West- 
minster, in which no essoign, protection, 
privilege, or wager of law, or more than 
one imparlance, shall be allowed. 


The Bill being read a first time, Mr. 
Burke mentioned the 29th as a proper day 
for reading it a second time, and begged 
the noble lord to inform the House, whe- 
ther or not he intended to oppose it on 


day. . 
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Lord North did not yet know whether 
he should oppose it or not. It wasa Bill 
of the utmost importance, and required 
time and leisure to determine on its pro-« 
priety. The 29th, therefore, he thought 
was too early a day. 

Mr. Burke observed, that in a moment 
when the minds of men were held in sus- 
pense, and when the nation was looking 
with anxiety and suspicion to the conduct 
of parliament, on the subject of their pe- 
titions, delay would be exceedingly dan- 

erous, and ought to be studiously avoided. 

e did not wish to quarrel with the noble 
lord for a day. The Bill would be printed, 
and in the hands of the members before 
that time; and if it was agreeable to the 
House, he would move for Wednesday 
next. | 

Lord North still persisted the time was 
rather too short, and wished that it should 
be adjourned over the next week. 

Mr. Foz said he cou!d not conceive why 
the noble lord should wish to have so much 
time. The temper of the people was not 
auch as would admit of subterfuge. There 
was something exceedingly suspicious in 
the noble lord’s conduct. His plea of 
ignorance was absurd; he had not indeed 
studied all the parts of the Bill; it was not 
possible that he could have so done; but 
the general principle was well known to 
him, and the subsequent detail was the 
business of the committee. Did not the 
noble lord know whether or not he was to 
oppose the principle of the Bill, or when 
he was to oppose it? He thought it would 
be very becoming in the noble lord to de- 
clare his intentions ; for he firmly believed 
that no member who could possibly attend 
would be absent on the day when the Bill 
was to be debated. The member who 
wilfully or negligently absented himself on 
that day would pay very little regard to his 
duty, and to the general voice of the 
people of England. If his lordship would 
speak out, and say whether or not, or when, 
he intended to debate the Bill, members 
would come prepared, and the point would 
be fought with fairness. But as it was, 
the House must be upon its guard, and that 
they might not be taken by surprise, must 
come prepared for the onset on the first 
day. The noble lord had also given very 
strong reasons for alarm in his wish to put 
off the business to a late day. W 
security could the sage of England have 
of the system being adopted, if the House 


fore the Bill had passed? The parlia- 


ul all the supplies to be granted 
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ment might not be dissolved, but it was 
Met possible that it might be prorogued 
before the business was concluded; and 
he looked upon this to be the reason why 
the minister wished to postpone it. 

Mr. Burke said that the principle of the 
Bill was simple, and required but little time 
for deliberation. It consisted but of two 
parts, the first was, to curtail a variety of 
useless and burthensome offices in the 
King’s civil list, and other departments of 
government, in order to apply the savings 
to the constitutional services of the state ; 
and the second, to provide against the 
revenues voted for the maintenance of the 
King, the provision of his family, and the 
ease, dignity, and independence of his life, 
being diverted to the uses of a minister, 
and applied to thecorrupting of parliament. 
These were the simple principles, easy to 
be understood, but whether the regulations 
proposed for the attainment of these ends 
were the properest for that purpose, were 
considerations for the committee. He 
had other matters which he might propose 
to their consideration. Perhaps a better 
method might be suggested of ee 
the King’s table, &c. by contract ; but all 
these could not prevent the noble lord 
from deciding in his own mind whether or 
not the principle of the Bill ought to be 


osed. 

Ty ed North said it was true the princi- 
ple was plain in appearance, but the truth 
and propriety of the principle could only 
be ascertained by an examination of the 
parts, and this required time and study. 

The Bill was ordered to be read a se- 
cond time on the 2nd of March. 


Debate in the Commons on the Vote of 
Thanks to Admiral Sir George Rodney. ] 
Feb. 29. Lord North rose to move a Vote 
of Thanks to admiral sir George Bridges 
Rodney, bart. for his late signal services. 
The capture of the fleet of transports was 
not only of: considerable importance to 
Great Britain from the value of it, but was 
rendered additionally so, because he was 
warranted to say, that the want of the 
stores on board those transports, was a 
matter exceedingly distressing to Spain. 
The late success of sir George Rodney 
against the Spanish admiral Langara, was 
still more signal and serviceable to his 
country, and although it was true that his 

was superior to that of the enemy, 
there were circumstances attending the 
engagement, such as the exceeding tem- 
pestuous weather, a high sea, and a very 
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dangerous shore near at hand, that made 
the risk and difficulty even greater than 
the admiral probably would have had to 
encounter, if he had met and fought with 
a squadron superior to his own, and cone 
sequently reflected the greater honour on 
sir pet as an officer whose conduct 
was equal to his bravery, and whose judg- 
ment and ability kept pace with his reso- 
lution and L gerne In that action sir 
George had dispossessed the enemy of 
eight sail of the line, besides greatly dis- 
abling the rest of their squadron, and he 
had added five ships of the line to his 
Majesty’s fleet at Gibraltar. He had 
also so effectually relieved that important 
fortress, that he might now venture to 
assert, it was put into such a state as 
would secure it from future danger. His 
lordship then moved, ‘“ That the Thanks 
of this House be given to admiral sir 
George Bridges Rodney, bart., for the 
late signal and important services he has 
rendered to his King and country.” 

Mr. 7. Tuwnshend seconded the motion. 
He had long had the honour to be intimate 
with sir George, and was well acquainted 
with his singular bravery and eonduct as 
an officer, having been the erson, on the 
capture of Martinico, who had made a si- 
milar motion in that House. He was 
glad, however, that the motion now was in 
better hands, and that it was made at that 
particular crisis, when every man must be 
ready to confess his admiration and grati- 
tude for the gallant services which the 
admiral had rendered his country. 

Lord Howe said, that upon the present 
occasion professional men could have but 
one opinion, and that was, that the admi- 
ral merited every mark of distinction and 
honour which that House could bestow. 
He would not go into a discussian of the 
particulars of the admiral’s last action with 
Langara’s squadron, but thus much he 
would say, that from the circumstances of 
it, sir George must have felt great uneasi- 
ness in his own mind in undertaking it, and 
could not have completed it in the brilliant 
manner in which he had the good fortune 
to finish it, without an uncommon degree 
of resolution and judgment. He there- 
fore amply merited the gratitude of that 
House, and he was exceedingly happy to 
find the minister stand up immediately on 
the confirmation of the news, in the ab- 
sence of the admiral, and do him justice 
in the face ofa British House of Commons, 
Such conduct became ministers, and was 
due to those who were risking their lives 
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and characters at a distance from home in 
the service of their country. It was by 
that sort of protection and justice that 
officers were encouraged to exertion, and 
that their country might expect to reap 
the advantages of their future services. 
Mr. James Luttrell said, as the House 
were now proceeding to vote their thanks 
unanimously to 4 gallant officer for most | 
signal and important services, he hoped 
they would not stop there, but would keep 
that officer's present merit in their eye. 
That they would not suffer his character 
to be hereafter trifled away. That they 
would go with him to Gibraltar; go with 
him to the West Indies; and that they 
would watch him every where, and keep 
his honour and his reputation alive effec- 
tually and substantially, by taking care 
that he should not be sent to be a sacrifice, 
but should have a force equal to the ob- 
jects he was sent upon; that they would 
strengthen him with ships whenever he 
should have occasion for more. He was 
"mow, it was generally understood, going to 
the West Indies. Let the House send 
him ships equal to those of the enemy in 
that quarter of the globe. He, for one, 
would vote him ships, his thanks were not 
worth the gallant admiral’s acceptance. 
The motion was carried nem. con. 
While the above conversation passed, 
Admiral Keppel was not in the House, 
but coming in soon afterwards, he took 
an early opportunity of rising, and after 
asking pardon of the House for getting 
up in a disorderly manner said, it was to 
express his sorrow at not having been 
eae when the thanks of the House had 
een moved. ‘He did assure the House, 
that one only instance excepted, he never 
felt more sincere satisfaction at the thanks 
of the House having been voted. Sir 
George had rendered his country most 
important services, services which he 
would venture to say, were not more sig- 
nal in themselves than well performed. 
He thought it ncumbent upon him to give 
his testimony’ in that House to the merit 
of an admiral, who deserved every honour 
in the power of his country to bestow. 
Mr. Charles Marsham said, as the House 
had done sir George the honour to vote 
him their thanks, he thought it incumbent 
on them to do something more; and he 
the rather thought so, as he believed it 
was pretty generally understood that the 
ange admiral’s finances were not in the 
est condition, and that although he had 
served his country for many years, and 
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rendered it many important services, it 


_had so happened that honour had been his 


only harvest, and he had not been able 
to pe hay that handsome provision which 
an officer of his high character and im- 
portant service was entitled to, and gene- 
rally supposed to obtain. He therefore 
thought it became the House then, while 
sir George’s merit was warmly acknow- 
ledged by every gentleman, to proceed a 
step further, and to save the gallant ad- 
miral from the hazard of his being neglect- 
ed, or his services forgot in consequence 
of some future misfortune; he therefore 
threw it out to the House, whether it 
would not be proper to address his Ma- 
jesty, that he would be graciously pleased 
to bestow some high post of honour on 
sir George for his late signal services. 
He was the farthest in the world from 
wishing to encroach on his Majesty’s pre- 
rogative, but he could not refrain from 
mentioning that there was a post now va- 
cant, which was generally bestowed on 
gentlemen in the navy, who had distin- 
guished themselves, and risen to high cha- 
racter, and that was, the post of Licute- 
nant General of Marines. 

Lord North said, that no man had a 
stronger sense of the great merit and high 
character of sir George than he had, nor 
was there any who would be more willing 
than he that sir George should be most 
amply rewarded; but he could not but 
submit it to the House, that the motion 
hinted at by the hon. gentleman was alto- 
gether unprecedented, and that if it were 
once agreed, to follow a vote of thanks 
with an immediate address to his Majesty 
for a reward, that so coupling the two 
matters, would in future subject the House 
to great difficulty, and establish a prece- 
dent which they would hereafter have 
cause to repent. 

Mr. T. Townshend, upon this, charged 
ministers with having neglected to reward 
their officers, and asserted, that sir George 
in particular had been neglected and ill- 
treated by them. In proof of this asser- 
tion he declared, that after the taking of 
Martinico sir George was neglected. 
Greenwich-hospital, indeed, was given 
him, but it was taken away from him by 
the present first lord of the Admiralty, on 
sir George's being sent to the West Indies 
with a command. General Monckton 
also, who shared with him in the glory of 
taking Martinico, was neglected, and was 
a considerable time before he obtained 


that, which admiral Rodney had again 
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and again applied for. It was of late years 
so much the practice of ministers to give 
up their officers, to whisper away their 
chia and to suffer them to be run 
down upon the least change of fortune, 
the least bad success, covering their own 
blunders under the ruin of officers’ cha- 
racters, that he was happy the hon. gen- 
tleman had made so proper a motion. 

Mr. Marsham declared he would per- 
sist in his motion, if he did not hear a more 
satisfactory answer from the noble !ord, 
or unless some promise were given, that 
the admiral should be taken care of. 

Lord North said, that it would be ex- 
ceedingly irksome for him to oppose the 
form of a motion, the substance of which 
he was as much inclined to carry into ef- 
fect, as any man; but, if the motion were 
persisted in, he should be under the ne- 
cessity of opposing it, merely for the sake 

parliamentary precedent. He had al- 
ready declared, that coupling a vote of 
thanks with an address for a‘ reward, 
would subject the House to very great 
dificulty in future, and would establish a 
 dicasite which they would hereafter 

ve occasion to repent; it was on that 
ground, and that ground alone, that it be- 
came his duty to oppose the motion. 
Another hon. gentleman had charged mi- 
histers with having neglected sir George. 
He begged leave to say, the fact was not 
s0: admiral Rodney, during a peace, had 
been given Greenwich-hospital. It was 
true, indeed, it was afterwards taken from 
him, but that was, when at his own desire 
he had been given a command in the West 
Indies; and though it might be urged, 
that there had been a precedent of an offi- 
cer’s having a command and holding 
Greenwich-hospital, yet it was very far 
from nsual that an officer should have the 
hospital and a command on a foreign sta- 
tion at the same time. Besides, when 
admiral Rodney went out last, he was 
rear admiral of England. The hon. gen- 
tleman who had proposed the motion had 
sud, sir George’s finances were low ; they 
were not very high he believed when he 
took his present command, but he hoped 
that difficulty had been lessened by his 
ficcesses. At present sir George had re- 
caved the thanks of that House, and 
whatever the hon. gentleman might think, 
the thanks of that House were in them- 
selves a very high reward. But exclusive 
of that, he really saw no reason why gen- 
Jemen should ‘assume that sir George 
would be neglected. He wae not himself 
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very likely to neglect him, because, ex- 
clusive of his perfect sense of his exalted 
merit as an officer, that his late signal ser- 
vices could not be too highly rewarded, 
and that they well deserved not only the 
thanks of that House, but of the country 
at large, he was intimately acquainted 
with, and had the strongest personal esteem 
and regard for him. At the very mo- 
ment in which, for the reasons he had 
stated, he declared he must oppose the 
motion, he begged leave to assure the 
House, that he was far from thinking the 

lace of Lieutenant General of Marines 
by any means more than equal to the ad- 
miral’s high deserts. 

-Mr. Marsham said he rose with great. 
pleasure to withdraw his motion, because 
in the noble lord’s speech there were 
many kind expressions, which convinced 
him that sir George would not be neg- 
lected. 

Lord George Gordon reprobated the 
proposal of giving away a sinecure place. 
He declared he was ashamed of having 
acted so long with men, who could be 
guilty of such glaring inconsistency ; that 
he was as tired of their conduct, as that 
of the Treasury-bench, and that there was 
not a place in that House, in which he 
could feel himself happy, except only in 
the Speaker’s chair. He was for abolish- 
ing all sinecures, and not for giving them 
away. Admiral Rodney was poor; let 
the King give him money. The people 
gave the King an enormous civil list. Let 
his Majesty make sir George a handsome 
present—many thousands of pounds, 
twenty thousand pounds at least—that 
would be a kingly gift. Poor as he was, 
he would part his last shilling with sir 
George to save him from being sent to 
gaol. | 

The motion was then withdrawn. 


Debate in the Lords on the Vote of 
Thanks to Admiral Sir George Rodney. | 
March 1. The Earl of Sandwich moved, 
‘¢ That the thanks of that House be given 
to admiral sir George Bridges Rodney, 
for the very important advantages he had 
gained over the fleet of Spain on the 9th, 
and 16th of January last.” After shortly 
pointing out the singular merit of that 
gallant commander, he observed, that a 
circumstance attended it, which had dis- 
tinguished it from any other almost in the 
annals of this country ; that was, the cap- 
ture of five ships of the line belonging te 
the enemy, besides those destroycd. 
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The Marquis of Rockingham rose to se- | ment could be more deservedly bestowed. 


cond the motion: he passed several warm 
compliments on the skill and bravery of 
sir George, and said the nation was highly 
indebted to the admiral ; little was due to 
the Admiralty-board, for it clearly ap- 
peared, that so far as ministers were con- 
cerned, our good fortune was purely ac- 
cidental. The relief of Gibraltar and 
Minorca were, he allowed, necessary ser- 
vices ; that was the sole object of the ar- 
maments. In the performance of that 
service, fortunately for this country, sir 
George met the enemy, and like a spirited 
and meritorious officer availed himself of 
the opportunity ; and by his skill and gal- 
" lantry, had rendered the public the most 
eminent service. He had heard, that in 
another place, where the same subject 
was yesterday under consideration, it was 
proposed, to follow the vote of thanks 
with some mark of more substantial fa- 
vour, and he thought very properly so, 
for no man deserved it better; and he 
confessed, that he did expect before the 
noble earl who made the motion sat down, 
that he would have given some intimation 
of such an intention. He understood, 
that the main object for which sir George 
was dispatched to Gibraltar, being by this 
time attained, his instructions were to 

roceed to the West Indies ; if, therefore, 
in the performance of the other part of his 
instructions any accident should happen, 
he thought no time should be lost in con- 
ferring on him an immediate reward. He 
had an additional reason for urging this 
matter now; because this gallant officer 
had once before been thanked by that 
House, yet was afterwards shamefully 
neglected ; so much so, that there was an 
anecdote current about town that had not 
been as yet contradicted, that we should 
have been deprived of this gallant officer’s 
services, but for the almost unexampled 
peneraaty of a French nobleman (the 

uke de Byron) who not only relieved him 
from his immediate distresses, but enabled 
him once more to return to his native 
country. He did not wish to point out 
the particular mode of rewarding sir 
George, but he understood there was a 
post of considerable consequence now va- 
cant (Licutenant General of the Marines) 
the institution of which was purposely to 
reward men of merit in this line of service; 
and as he knew no man more deserving of 
that post, and as promoting him to it 
would create no additional expence to the 
public, he did not see where that appoint- 


The Duke of Grafton pressed the ge- 
neral argument of reward very strenuously, 
and the particular mode of rewarding sir 
George, in the way hinted by the noble 
marquis, in terms equally warm. He 
said he was much surprised not to hear 
from the noble earl at the head of the 
Admiralty something specific on the sub- 
ject, not in the shape of a motion, as that 
would be informal, but in a general inti- 
mation that his Majesty would follow up 
the present vote with a reward suitable to 
the eminent services the admiral had ren- 
dered his country. The admiral, he un- 
derstood, was destined, as soon as he ful- 
filled the object of the primary part of his 
instructions, for the West Indies: if any 
accident in his way thither, or after he 
should arrive there, should befal him, in 
all probability his present merit would be 
forgotten. Experience had already proved 
how admirals and commanders were treat- 
ed, when they proved unsuccessful. He 
would not say that any officer since the 
commencement of the present war, had 
been so successful; but this he might as- 
sert, that several great and able officers 
had been eniployed: and having from the 
defeat of the plans under which they 
acted, or from other circumstances ori- 
ginating from causes for which they were 
by no means responsible, not answered 
the expectations of the public; it was 
well known what arts, both within and 
without doors, were used to whisper 
away, insinuate, or directly depreciate, 
the characters of those very deserving, 
though unsuccessful men. If, in the 
course of the admiral’s further operations 
any thing should happen which might im- 
pede his success, he made no doubt but 
the same arts would be employed against 
him ; and that every effort would be made 
by administration, as in the instances al- 
luded to, to throw the blame upon him, 
and blast his well-earned laurels. For 
these reasons he urged the noble lord, to 
give their lordships some pledge, that sir 
George’s eminent services would meet 
with an immediate and suitable reward. 

The Earl ‘of Effingham said it was 
no secret that sir George was ordered out 
with an intention, after effecting the re- 
lief of Gibraltar and Minorca, to pce 
to the West Indies; it was equally well 
known, that no more than three, or at 
most four ships of the line, were to pro- 
ceed with him to the place of his destina- 
tion. Under these circumstances, what 
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might be the fate of sir George? but 
that overpowered by a superiov force, ad-' 
ministration, to cover their own bad ma- ' 
nagement, would endeavour to throw the ' 
blame upon sir George, and cancel the. 
obligations his country owed him, by im- 
puting his former successes to accident, | 
or a superior force. He therefore anxi- ' 
ously wished that some immediate reward 
were bestowed on the admiral. 

The Duke of Bolton extolled the pro- 
fessional skill of sir George in very strong | 
terms. He fully acquiesced in the senti- 
ments of his noble friends, that some sub- 
stantial reward ought to be bestowed on 
him, and that none was more proper than 
the one mentioned. 

The Earl of Sandwich said, it was the 
peculiar pioumice of the crown to distin- 
guish and reward those who had served it 
ably and faithfully ; that it would be pre- 
sumption in him to undertake or say what 
his Majesty might or might not, or ought | 
todo; that it would be a direct invasion 
of his prerogative to prescribe to him on 
such an occasion; that graces and favours, 
such as those described, were the proper | 
gift of the sovereign ; that he never wish- | 
ed their Jordships to entrench on this ex- 
clusive night; and that as to any promise, | 
it would be indecent to make it in or out! 
of that House: but it was, he believed, : 
well known to be one of the leading cha- 
racteristics of his Majesty’s reign, to re- | 
ward such of his subjects as seemed wor- ; 
thy of his favour and protection. 

The question was then agreed to nem. 
con. 


Lord North opens his Plan for a Com- | 
mission of Accounts.}] March 2. Lord! 
North said, he had a proposition to open. 
to the House of an important nature, but 
as he did not wish to take up the time of' 
the House upon it then, if when he had, 
opened it, any gentleman had an objection | 
to it, he would not put it as a motion, but 
wished to have it understood merely as a_ 
Bovice thet he should make such a motion | 
at an early day. There had been, his | 
lordship remarked, a great deal said in! 
Yatiuns conversations and debates that had | 
taken place of late, respecting the great | 

crease vf the public accounts, and against | 
the vating for such parts of the public ser- | 
Vice for which estimates could not be pre- 

Viously produced. He had then to say | 


with regard to the latter, what he had: vice of the ensuing yeur. 
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war, it was impossible to lay previous es- 
timates before the House, because every 
part of the public expenditure could not 
possibly be foresecn, and depended upon 
events as they rose; with regard to the 
enormity of the expence, that was like- 
wise in some degree unavoidable, from 
the very nature of the case. He wished, 
however, as heartily as any one, to give 
the public the fullest satisfaction that the 
money was duly applied totheir service, and 
he heartily wished that also some method 
could be devised for stating and settling 
the public accounts in such a manner, that 
the numerous balances upon each head of 
expence, might be brought forward more 
speedily, and in consequence be the sooner 
applied to the public service. Various 
methods had been hinted at for effecting 
this purpose; the method he should pro-. 
pose would be by a Commission of Ace 
counts; and the reason why he thought a 
commission better than a committee of ace. 
counts, was, the former would have many 
advantages over the latter, as it might be 
strengthened with powers, with which it 
was not competent to the House to invest a 
committee of accounts, such as the power 
of calling tor papers of all sorts, examin- 
ing witnesses upon oath, &c. &c. Com- 
missions of Accounts which had in former 
times been instituted, it had been truly re- 
marked, had proved of little use. This 
was easily to be accounted for, and as 
easily remedied. The fault lay partly in 
the cause of instituting those commissions, 
partly in the form and extent of their in- 
stitution. ITlis intention was to move for 
leave to bring in a bill for appointing a 
commission of accounts. Former com- 
missions had merely been authorized with 
a retrospective view; he meant to carry 
the present idea much further. He de- 
signed that the Bill should expressly autho- 
rize the commissioners not only to en- 
quire into the accounts of the past expen- 
diture, but into the current accounts, and 
farther to direct them to consult, prepare,, 
and report to the House what should upon 
due examination and consultation appear 
to them to be a more easy and spiedy 
mode of keeping the public accounts, and 
settling them so that their true state might 
from time to time, as near as pessible, be 
Jaid before the House when called for, and 
the various balances in hend be immediate- 
ly brought forward, and applied to the ser- 
When he was 


often said before, that in many instances, | lately called on for assistance by an hon. 


While we were engaged in an expensive | 
(VOL. XXL] | 


member who had urged the necessity of 
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enquiring into the public accounts, he had 
declared his readiness to assist as far as he 
could, but it bad afterwards been stated, 
that his sincerity was to be doubted ; that 


what he had said was plausible enough,’ 


but: was it not a mere parliamentary trick ; 
was it not an attempt to throw dust im the 
eyes of the public? An attempt to gam a 
momentary popularity by affecting a rea- 
Giness to do that, which hc had no real in- 
tention to come into? Suth remarks, he 
owned, were not a especies of comment 
very welcome to him, nor very candid in 
themselves. He was determined, there- 
fore, to seize the earliest opportunity of 
giving the House indisputable proof of 
his real sentiments, and he now came pre- 
pared either to move for leave to bring in 
a Billto carry the proposition he had open- 
ed into effect, or, he was content, if the 
House rather chose it, that what he had 
said upon the subject might be considered 
merely as notice that he would, ona future 
day, move for leave to bring in a Bill. 
An hon. gentleman had thrown out, that 
it would appear from the sort of committee 
to be appointed, whether he was sincere, 
or whether the whole enquiry was to be 
a farce and a mockery. In order to put 
that matter out of doubt, and to obviate 
the various objections that would in all 
probability be made, from persons being 
appointed of the committee, eitherfrom one 
side of the House or the other, he should 
make it a ala in the Bill he meant to 
bring in, that the commissioners be respec- 
table, intelligent, and mdependent gentle- 
- men, who were members of neither House 
of Parliament. This, he hoped, would 
wipe all suspicion away, and give satisfac- 
tion to all parties. is lordship said a 
few words to the general effect the com- 
mission would have, the superior ease with 
which it might be conducted, from its being 
of the constitution he had stated, and the 
facility with which it might proceed from 
being able to sit at all times, without being 
engaged and harassed by the intervention 
of parliamentary duty; after which his 
lordship read what he intended to be his 
motion whenever he made it. 

Sir George Yonge said, that unless the 
noble lord declared whether he meant to 
move now er at another time, the House 
would be at a loss how to proceed. 

Lord North said, as he saw it was like- 
ly to provoke debate, he should not move 
then, but wished what he had said might 
be considered merely as a notice. 

Col. Barré said that in the history of 
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parliament he believed there was no in- 
stance of a similar transaction. He had 
a few days since told the House, that he 
had a plan to propose for an investigation 
of the public accounts. He had called 
upon the noble lerd to know whether he 
would assist him or not, because he was 
conscious that it’ was impossible without 
the power of a minister to penetrate the — 
arcana and come to the bottom of many 
matters, which loudly demanded enquiry. 
The noble lord now, without consulting or 
advising with him, came with a proposal 
pf his own; he had stood between an ob- 
scure individual, and the little ray of sun- 
shine, which he had attempted to draw 
upon him, for honest purposes only. His 
scheme was founded on a wish to serve 
the public, to check the lavishness of those 
who managed the public expenditure; the 
strong arm of the minister had wrested it 
out of his hand and had put ar end to his 
labours, to the produce of many watchful 
hours, and many sleepless nights. Not, 
(added the colonel) that I speak the lan- 
guage of complaint; if the noble lord car- 
ries his purpose into effect, and attains that - 
end, which I was humbly endeavouring to 
reach, for the benefit of my country, tamen 
exo gaudebo—in God’s name let him have 
alt the merit of it! Having said this, he 
informed the House, how far his labours 
had proceeded, and assured them, that 
though the object was the same, his plan 
was of a different and less expensive na- 
ture than that proposed by the noble lord. 
He then went on to show that a commnis- 
sion of accounts was by no means wanted, 
that the greater part of the accounts, they 
would find it necessary to advert to, were 
already on the table, and that the chief 
business that remained to be done, in 
order to come at the knowledge in ques- 
tion, would be to call for such other papers 
as might be wanted. With this view he 
had framed two motions, which he had 
brought down with him, having intended 
to open his plan that very day, but hearing 
on his arrival at the House that the noble 
lord had a plan of his own to propose, it 
was now no longer necessary, though he 
should certainly make his motions, as welt 
because the papers they called for were 
necessary, as in order to convince the 
House that he was serious tn what he suid 
respecting his intended plan of enquiry. 
The noble lord, he declared, had, as soon 
as he came down, called him aside, and 
shewed him his motion, asking him if he 
had any objection to it. He had read it, 
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and directly said “ none,” but it was not 
by apy means consonant to his idea of the 
necessary enquiry. He had at the same 
time shewn the two motions he intended 
to offer to the noble lord; and he must do 
the noble lord the justice to say, he did 
not disapprove of them. Thecolonel then 
moved for an Account of all charges, 
fees, and perquisites, received by the of- 
ficers at the Mint, on account of the late 
re-comage. Also, for an Account of all 
the money received into the Exchequer, 
and by all the subordinate collectors and 
receivers of public money through the 
kingdom, up to the end of the year 1778, 
the year ending at Michaelmas: which 
were ordered. 


Lord Geerge Gordon’s Motion for taking 
the Petitions of the good People of England 
tnto consideration.| Lord George Gordon 
was of opinion that the noble lord should 
make his motion then, in conformity to 
the prayer of the county petitioners, that 
reformation should precede taxation. The 
hon. gentleman, who had spoken last, had 
talked a good deal of reformation; and 
what did it all end in? In an attack upon 
poor Mat o’ the Mint. Instead of being 
angry with the noble lord for bringing for- 
ward his commission of accounts before he 
opened the budget, he ought to have 
thanked him. For his part, he was so 
anxious to have the desire of the people 
complied with, that he would then move 
‘«¢ That this House do, on Thursday next, 
take into their most serious consideration, 
the humble and judicious prayers con- 
tained in the dutiful petitions of the good 
Eeore of England.” 

Mr. James Luttrell seconded the mo- 
tion, which was not relished by the House. 

Lord George Gurdon seemed determined 
to divide; and when requested not to 
cause the gallery, which was very crowded, 
to be cleared, his lordship exclaimed 
warmly, I am determined to take the 
sense of the House. I have broken off 
from those with whom I used to vote, be- 
cause I saw they were inconsistent, and 
drew different ways. For my part, Mr. 
Speaker, as soon as I broke fron them, I 
got friends all over Scotland and England ; 
and as Consistency is my grand object, I 
will not be diverted from my purpose, as I 
then should be inconsistent with myself. 

The order of the day being moved, the 
House divided. The Noes were directed 
fo goforth. 
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Tellers. 
Venus ra George Yonge - - t 
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Mr. Robinson - ~- - 


Lord George Gordon was appointed one 
of the Tellers for the Noes ; Bot no mem- 
ber going forth, nor any other member ap- 
pearing to be a second Teller for the Noes, 
the Speaker declared the Yeas had it. 


Debate on the Motion for the Committal 
af Mr. Burke’s Establishment Bill.| Mr. 

urke then moved the second reauing of 
the Bill, ‘ for the better Regulation of his | 
Majesty’s Civil Establishments, and of 
certain public offices ; for the limitation of 
pensions, and the suppression of sundry 
useless, expensive, and inconvenient 
places; and for applying the monies 
saved thereby to the publicservice.” The 
motion passed unanimously ; but on ano» 
ther motion for committing the Bill, it was 
opposed by lord George Gordon, who 
divided the House, with more success than 
he had before, for as there was not room 
enough in the lobby to contain those who 
were obliged to go forth on the division, 
there were 90 who were obliged to remain 
within, and being numbered witb his lord- 
ny made up 91 against committing the 
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Tellers, 


Sir P. J. Clerke - - 
Mr. Hartley - 


Mr. De Grey- - -. 
Nogs ir Adam - - of 91 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
Mr. Burke then moved, that the Bill be 
committed to-morrow. 

Lord Beauchamp said it was very unusual 
for a Bill to go toa committee immediately 
after the second reading. It was necese - 
sary that all Bills, and especially those of 
great moment, shouldbe proceeded through 
with caution. If this was the constant 
practice, how necessary was it to postpone 
going into a committee so soon as this day 
on a Bill of such magnitude, and in the 
event of which such a variety of individuals 
were deeply interested. Fram these cir- 
cumstances, he recommended that the 
word ‘* to-morrow” might be struck out, 
and ‘¢ Wednesday next” substituted in its 
stead. 

Lord Nugent was of the same opinion. 
His lordship animadverted on the petitions, 
and the tendency the oppor meant 
they should have, but verily believed there 
was not the cause set forth in them for 
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complaining against government. The 
prerogative of the king, his lordship did 
not think any ways increased, and for his 
own part, he would not restore parliament 
to its independency by lessening the in- 
fluence of the crown. By the influence 
of the crown, he meant a due and consti- 
tutional influence; the crown was to be 
independent, and the parliament was to 
be independent, but they were both to be 
dependent, in order to be independent, for 
that the one grew out of the other. He 
asked how could it be said, that the influ- 
ence of the crown had been increased, 
thirteen colonies having been lost ; the ad- 
dition of new taxes, he denied to be a 
me.ins of extending that influence. As to 
the Bill itself, there were parts of it he 
much approved, but so far as it tended to 
a diminution of the influence of the crown, 
he would most assuredly set his face against 
it. He reminded the House, that the mi- 
nister had been uniformly supported by the 
country gentlemen throughout the war. 
Mr. 7. 7 washend attacked the noble 
Jord for the expres-ion which fell from 
him, by which the House were a second 
time given to understand, that any attempt 
at a diminution of the influence of the 
crown was tobe resisted. The noble lord 
in the blue ribbon (North) had some 
few days ago explicitly opened his mind 
upon the mutter, but the noble lord he was 
replying to, had gone a great way farther; 
he had made no scruple to say, that he 
would not restore parliament to its inde- 
pendency by lessening the influence of the 
crown. He had been long in the most in- 
timate friendship with the noble lord, or 
he would have called upon the Speaker to 
have taken down those words. As to the 
observation that the influence of the crown 
‘was surely not so great now as before 
government had lost thirteen colonies, he 
was very ready to admit, that if that had 
been a plan of the ministry, it had been 
effectually executed. But the noble lord 
had asked, if laying new taxes on the sub- 
ject, could be thought to add to the influ- 
ence of the crown? Therewere such things 
as tax-gatherers; and though the taxes 
might not, the tax-gatherers, he was sure, 
tended not a little to extend the power of 
government, The increase, too, that had 
been made in the military establishment, 
in the raising of new corps, and the ap- 
pointment of officers to them, had both 
augmented the means of corruption, and 
shewn the real designs of those in power 
too piain to escape the notice of the House. 
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Lord North said, that the Bill was of 
the most complicated nature, and required 
such a mature consideration, that Wed- 
nesday was, in his opinion, as early a day 
for sending it toa committee, as the House 
could well taink of appointing. 

Mr. Fox accused the minister of at- 
tempting an unnecessary delay. It was 
absurd and ridiculous to pretend that too 
early a day was proposed for the going 
into acommittee. The noble lord had, in- 
deed, asserted it, bit had given no good 
reason for postponing the business, and 
he called upon the noble lord to lay his 
hand upen his heart, and say, if he was 
not ready to go into a committee, as far 
as a knowledge on his part of the Bill was 
necessary. It was not supposed that the 
whole of the Bill was to be immediately 
considered, but a part only; and what was 
that part? Whether the third secretary of 
state, namely the secretary of state for the 
American colonies was not an oftice alto- 
gether uselcs-, and as such to be abolished 2 
This was the first part of the Bill to be in- 
vestigatcd, and it was so simple a qucstion, 
that there requircd no more preparetion 
than had been taken to decide upon it. 
The other noble lord (Nugent) had 
argued in a very’curious way. When op- 
position complained against government 
for an undue use of power, the noble lord 
was ready to exclaim, what would you 
have! we have lost thirteen colonies, and 
surely we have reduced the intluence of 
the crown as much as you ought in reason 
to require! He denied in the most ex- 
press terms, that it was true, that the in- 
fluence of the crown had not been ex- 
tended, and adverted in the most happy 
vein of satire to the argument used by 
lord Nugent in contradiction to that fact. 
The noble lord also said, that all places, 
pensions, and sinecures are in the gift of 
the crown, and that the crown acts consti- 
tutionally in giving them away; so that 
the noble lord means, 1f he means any 
thing at all, that when a member solicits 
a place, a pension, or a sinecure, he is, in 
so doing, supporting the constitution. As 
to the fact, whether the crown had ex- 
tended its power or not, he sincerely 
wished the question could be fairly put, 
and the sense of the House impartially 
taken upon it. The minister had often 
complained that opposition were actuated 
by interested views, and the calumny had 
been echoed through the ministerial circle 
intothe world. If this was the case, how 
did the present conduct of the side of the 
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House on which he ranked himself cor- | next day and did not mean to let it go to 
respond with the charge? If they really! a committee on Wednesday, which was 
wanted places, how was it that they had! not the case, for he did mean that it 
brought in a Bill for cutting off so many | should then go toa committee, and begged 
of them? If they wanted pensions and ‘leave to declare it to the House, but as 
sinecures, how happened it, that they had | the Bill consisted of a variety of allega- 
proposed an abolition of them? Did they | tions, and was a furrago of incidents, he 
want money too? Then why were they | did not suppose it would be thought un- 
struggling for ceconomy in the expendi- | reasonable, if he should then call tor evi- 
ture of the public money? In fine, the | dence in support of those facts, on which 
hon. gentleman contended, that by the Bill | the propositions of the Bill were founded. 
in question, they removed every suspicion! Mr. Burke treated the expectation of 
of selfishness, and he could not out call to| the noble lord as to having proof of the 
mind the observation of an hon. gentle- ! allegation in his Bill with the most super- 
man, not a member of the House, who| lative contempt, because the thing was 
took the chair at the Wiltshire meeting, | impossible. He asserted, that the third 
that the Bill went to make the opposition | secretary of state was useless, and how 
honest, as well as the ministry. He then| was he to prove it, but bythe notoriety of 
took notice of some expressions that had | the fact? Neither the deputy, the clerks, 
fallen from the other side, respecting the | nor even the fire-lighter, would come to 
liberty of the press having been carried tu | vouch it. If he understood the noble lord, 
a great degree of licentiousness, and con- | he was to prove all those places to be use- 
fessed he was apt to think our present | less he meant to abolish, and also to shew 
situation in a great measure owing to the| by evidence, that he could make the 
bad use that had been made of it by those} savings he proposed, and as neither of 
hired by government, whose system it was| those things were to be proved by evi- 
to mix all ranks together, to bring them | dence, except collateral evidence, he con- 
to a level with each other, and to impress | sidered them as bars to the success of hig 
the people with a notion that there were | Bill. Indeed, he concluded the noble 
no virtuous men in the present age. This | lord meant on Wednesday to throw it out, 
vile and damnable heresy, he exploded | for though he would concur in its going 
with great warmth of expression, and | to a committee, he would not say it should 
thought it done merely to set the public | be debated in it. 
against the liberty of the press, and tra-| The question being put, that the words, 
duce those very men who were proving | “ to-morrow morning,” stand part of the 
their integrity by promoting the Bill under | question; the House divided. 
discussion. He hoped, thatas the thirteen Tellers. 
colonies were now actually lost, for the 7 
noble lord (Nugent) had a length ad-| YEAS Me pas pee $195 
mitted it, the public was to have a great i 
saving, and he hoped to hear that the} Nors eae Beauchamp - 
Mr. Robinson - - - - = 


pensions given to the American governors 
would be discontinued, and particularlythat | So it passed in the negative. And the 
question being put, that the words “ upon 


granted to governor Hutchinson, who had 

been the fore-runner and very firebrand of | Wednesday morning next,” be inserted 
the rebellion on the other side of the At- | instead thereof; it was resolved in the af- 
lantic. He urged the going into a com- | firmative. 
mittee on the Bill next day; and charged 
the minister with an intention of putting 
it totally aside, or rendering it nugatory, 
by dissolving the parliament after opening 
the budget. 

Lord North disclaimed any intention of 
dissolving parliament before the usual 
time ; said if ne had been supported by 
the country gentlemen, it proved he had 
not been supported by an improper in- 
fluence. As to the Bill, gentlemen had | ness; it certainly was far from an agree- 
certainly a right to be angry with him, if) able thing to him to come to that House 
he objected to its going to a committee | to ask a large loan, which must necessa- 
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House having resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, 

Lord North began with lamenting, that 
he should have a task so disagreeable to 
perform, as that he was about to execute. ° 
A noble lord (George Goidon) had called 
it a very serious business; another hon. 
gentleman had called it a devouring busi- 
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rily add greatly to the burthens already 
felt by the people ; as little pleasant could 
it be for parliament, however pressing the 
necessity of the state, to add to those bur- 
thens. But when gentlemen bestowed 
harsh epithets on the business of the day, 
it would be but fair in them to remember 
that it was the war and the national de- 
mands that caused the Budget and swelled 
it to an enormous size, and not the Budget 
that caused the war or increased the na- 
tional demands. At this moment it must 
be obvious to every gentleman, that the 
expences of the last year had been un- 
avoidable; our enemies had fitted out so 
formidable a fleet and sent it to sea against 
us, that the boasted Armada, and all the 
fleets that we read of in history, that had 
ever been sent to sea against Great Bri- 
tain at former times, were in the coupa- 
rison, but mere trifles, when weighed 
against the naval preparations of France 
and Spain last year; a large fleet was 
therefore necessary to be fitted out on our 
part, and a finer, either in point of number, 
or in ahi of strength, had never sailed 
out of our ports; but every effect was 
traceable to its cause, the navy of Eng- 
land therefore it was, that had devoured 
the resources of the country, and to that 
principally was to be attributed the enor- 
mity of the last year’s expences. 

His lordship then went into a recital of 
the supplies already voted, and those that 
remained to be voted for the service of the 
current year, stating them article by ar- 
ticle, and at length casting up the several 
gross amounts, he made the total nearly 
21 million. After naming the army, the 
army extraordinaries, the ordinary and 
extraordinary of the navy, the ordnance 
and the various other usual services, he 
said that what served to swell the supply 
to nearly 21 millions, was the inheritance 
of the deficiencies of the last year’s ways 
and means, and particularly the failure of 
the taxes. He stated what the land tax 
had fallen short, and said that he had 
come down to confess, that the tax on 
houses had, as gentlemen might see from 
papers on the table, failed for the two years 
very considerably. In the first year it had 
been given for 260,000/. and the produce 
of it had not amounted to quite 100,000/. 
The last year it had also fallen short, but 
not exactly in the same proportion. Gen- 
tlemen had at different times been ex- 
tremely severe on that tax, and termed it 
unproductive, partial, and unjust. He 
was free to own, that though neither of 
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those epithets was due to the tax itself, 
yet it had certainly failed in its operation, 
and therefore it in some degree merited 
what had been said of it. The fault, as far 
as he had been able to trace it, was ascribe~ 
able solely to an improper collection of it. 
The tax itself he still approved, and was 
sure it might be rendered both productive 
and efficient. The collectors and assessors 
down in the country had not done their 
duty, and thence it had failed. They 
had taken the rents of houses by an im- 
proper estimate, and in consequence the 
peace had fallen short, and the payments 
ad been partially made, but he begged 
leave to say, that although it had, from 
the mode of its being collected, proved 
favourable to the rich, it was not to be 
complained of as having oppressed the 
oor. He said further, that he had been 
induced to adopt the mode of collection 
by parochial assessors and collectors, as 
an experiment how far the most lenient 
way of receiving it from the subject would 
answer the desired end ; nor was he at all 
sorry that he had tried the experiment, 
although the event had proved, that had 
it not been governed by the rents of 
houses, but taken by the more certain, 
though less agreeable rule of the window 
tax, 1t would have exceeded in the pro- 
duce by a considerable sum, the sum for 
which it was given. The wine tax his 
lordship declared, had also fallen short, in 
appearance, but he would not say in 
reality, because the deficiency might be 
owing solely to the quantity of wine de- 
signed ‘to be imported, not having been 
imported by the time which the account 
was made up to. What therefore the 
produce fell short last year might be made 
up this. The deficiencies of the taxes 
upon the whole for the year before the 
last, his lordship stated at, about 300,000/. 
The deficiencies of the taxes last year, at 
near 200,000/. . 
He said that the heavy expence of the 
navy, having necesiarl; increased the 
debt of the navy, it had as usual had its 
effect upon navy bills, which were for that 
reason at a large discount ; he proposed, 
therefore, to pay off a million and a half 
of the navy debt, by exchequer bills. He 
mentioned 13,000/. paid the African Come 
pany last year, as a sum to be deducted 
from the amount of the parts of the supply 
not already voted, because that having 
been moved last session after the budget, 
was voted upon address, and therefore 
stood charged in the -present account, 
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under the head of monies paid upon ad- 
dress to his Majesty, and not with the rest 
of the resolutions of the committee of 


eee 

After detailing every part of the supply, 
his lordship came to the ways and means 
by which he proposed to provide for the 
amount of the supplies, and first he men- 
tioned the same number of exchequer bills 
as he had made a part of last year’s ways 
and means ; next the land and malt tax, 
and then the disposable monies arising out 
of the sinking fund; stating them thus: 
Exchequer bills, 3,400,000/., land and 
malt tax 2,750,000/., from the sinking 
fund 2,500,000/.; making 8,650,000/. 
Which, with the intended loan of 12 mil- 
lion, would amount to 20,650,0001. 

His lordship descanted on each of the 
above heads as he mentioned them, giving 
his reasons for making the same use of 
exchequer bills as he had made the last 
year; and declaring that the sinking fund 
afforded a most comfortable prospect. He 
then went into a discussion of the loan it- 
self, accounting for its being so large, and 
informing the committee that he had en- 
tertained hopes of not having occasion to 
borrow so much this year, from an ex- 
pectation of being able to draw a very 
considerable resource from the East India 
Company; he said that the propositions 
which had been submitted to him, and 
which doubtless had been seen by every 
gentleman present, appeared to be a 
proper ground for a treaty which might 
have been brought to a point upon due 
conference and consideration, so as to 
have enabled him to have come to parlia- 
ment for a ratification of them that year, 
but that a difference of opinion had arisen 
among the proprietors, and that the mat- 
ter was at an end for the present. It 
might, however, soon be thought right by 
parliament to give the company the three 
years notice, as the charter would expire 
m three years from the 5th of April next; 
for certainly the public had a right to look 
for very considerable resources from the 
territorial revenues in India, all of which 
were, in his opinion, the property of the 
public ; but he believéd it was the univer- 
sal opinion that the public had at least a 
right to a participation of the profits. The 
treaty, however, being broken off for the 
present, he had made the bargain for a loan 
of twelve millions, and he the rather did it, 
because he had offers made him for the 
loan of twenty millions; he thought it 
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this year and leave it to the loan of the 

next year to be proposed, he hoped not by 

him, but by his successor in office, to be. 
more easy, which it undoubtedly from 

many causes would be. It might possibly. 
be said, that it was easy to talk of twenty 
millions, but were those who had offered 

it men capable of making good the condi- 

tions? He did assure the House upon his 

honour, that among all the names entered 

in his books, there were not names for 

more than one million of the whole twenty, 
which were not the names of men whom 

he knew to be substantial and respectable 
characters; men capable of giving secu- 

rity for ne with the conditions of 
the loan. Nineteen millions he conse- 

quenty could have answered for, and gen- 

tlemen thence would see that his great 

difficulty had been, not to raise the money, 

but how to strike off from the sum offered, 

and from the numbers that offered to be 

subscribers, so as to divide it satisfactorily. 

The terms of the loan which he proposed . 
to the committee were these: Annuity 

irredeemable for seven years, at 4/. per 

cent. taken at 74/.; long annuity for 80 

years, at 1/. 16s. 3d. taken at 16 years 291. ; 

four lottery tickets (of a lottery consist- 

ing of 48,000 tickets) for every 1,000/. 

subscribed, equal to a profit of I/, making 

1042. The 4 per cents. to be payable from 

the 5th of January last. 

After stating this collectively, his lord- 
ship spoke particularly to each of its three 
distinct parts. With regard to the first, 
the 4 per cent. annuity, he. said, it had 
been his wish to have raised the loan at 5 
per cent. but that the monied men ia the 
city objected to it, and gave their reasons ; 
among others, they had stated, that it 
would not be a very pleasant thing to have 
a 5 per cent. annuity done under par, and 
different supposed valuations were put, 
upon it. He would then have taken it at 
the next gradation 43, but the same ob- 
jections laid against that. In fact, the 
sum to be borrowed was a large one, he . 
was the borrower and the monied men the 
lenders, the result therefore was, that the 
latter prevailed, and, though he had not at 
all changed his sentiments, and would re- 
cominend it to his successors to try again 
to borrow at 5 per cent. because it did not 
follow that what could not be procured 
then, might not be procured at ano- 
ther time, he was now under the neces- 
sity of taking it at the highest he could 
get it, which was 4 per cent. He stated, 


better, therefore, to take it at a large sum | why he took their price at 74, and then 
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proceeded to speak to the long annuity, | sums for which they were given. His 
declaring, he was aware that it would be lordship concluded with moving a resolu- 
objected to him, that he was guilty of in- : tion, comprehending the heads of what he 
consistency; that he had always argued had stated. — 
against long annuities, and therefore it Mr. For rose, and remarked that the 
was very extraordinary that he should him-; noble lord had exultingly compared the 
self propose that very thing which he had terms of the present loan with those of the 
repeatedly condemned. It was true, that loan of last year, ironically compliment- 
he had expressed a dislike of long annul- ing him upon having compared it with 
ties; it was no Jess true that he felt the the worst loan that ever had been made 
same dislike of them at that moment. in this country. He said, that this loan 
But every thing depended upon circum- being better than a worse loan, was no 
stances, and it did so happen just now that proof that it was a good one in itself. 
various reasons occurred, which rendered The noble lord had boasted of having 19 
a long annuity for so small a sum as’ millions offered to him, and had afterwards 
ll. 16s. 3d. preferable to a short annuity. | told the committee, that he being the 
His lordship, after mentioning that he: borrower, and the moniecd men the lend- 
proposed as one part of his budget, a lot-\ ers, he had been obliged to make the 
tery consisting of 48,000 tickets, in order best terms he could, not to take the pre- 
to raise 480,000/. and why he preferred a’ sent; though he had wished for terms 
4 per cent. annuity to an addition to the 3 | exceedingly different. This, Mr. Fox 
per cent. funds, proceeded to a declaration | said, was an irreconcileable argument. 
of the menner and times of payment of the | He should have thought a man who had 
loan. He took notice of the usual effect | found a difhculty, not in obtaining a loan 
that a large loan had always on ‘Change | large enough, but tn striking off from 
when it was first heard of, and said,! the sum ottered, and the number of per- 
that as soon as the terms were known in| sons desiring to Jend, might have made 
the morning, business was done upon it, | his own terms, and not felt the usnal d ii- 
and that he understood the 4 per cent an-| culties of a borrower, because as the noble 
nuity had fallen to 72, and the long an-! lord stated the case, the lenders were the 
nuity to 27/. reducing the bonus from 4 to; party obliged and not the pubiic. The 
under 1 percent. He had since, however | noble lord however had acted as the bor-’ 
learnt, that the price bad risen up to 2 rower indeed! for what had the noble lord 
er cent. and he had no manner of doubt! given as a bonus to the lenders? Not as 
But it would get up in a little time much! the noble lord had stated it, a bonus of 4 
higher, as had been the case lust year, and/ per cent. No such thing; the noble lord 
indeed in all former years. had given the enormous bonus of 18 per 
His lordship contended that the present | cent. to the subscribers; this assertion 
bargain, notwithstanding the largeness of | Mr. Fox rested altogether on the present 
the sum, was considerably more beneficial ; value of money; declaring that as the 3 
to the public than the loan of the last year. per cents. thereon were at 60/. money was 
He said, the interest that remained to be! clearly and decidedly at 5 per cent. the 
' provided for, amounted to 697,0004 It; nobie lord therefore ought to have taken 
might possibly be expected, he should then! the 4 per cents. at $0 instead of 74, and 
propose the taxes, by the produce of. the long annuity at $5 instead of 29. Add 
which he meant to pay it. As it was a| to this the deuceur on the lottery tickets, 
matter which would oblige him to go into; and the I/. 15s. for prompt payment. He 
a much longer discussion than the lateness ' attacked the noble lord for having used 
of the hour would admit of, he must defer | the stale, trite excuse, that he had made 
it to another day. ‘Thus much however | the best bargain he could tor the public, 
he wouid say then, that let the conse-! and said, he had as usual followed the ad- 
quence be what it might, let the clamour | vice of that side of the House the vear 
raised by them, cither withm doors, or | after it was given; that side of the House 
without, be ever so great, let the pressure ; having last vear particularly recommerd- 
of them be complained of, as loudly as ed long annuities, which the noble lord 
possible, he was determined to propose ! thought proper then to reprobate, though 
none but substantial taxes; taxes which, he had now adopted the idea, and made 
being governed by certain and almost in- | it a part of his budect. He adverted to 
dubitable rules, shouldcarry with them the, what the noble lord had said relative to 
strongest probability of fully answering the | the East India Company, and declared it 
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had been hinted, that the sole aim of the 
noble lord, was to assume the patronage 
of the Company, and not to come to any 
treaty, the basis of which was the advan- 
tage of the public. Here he also threw 
out an assertion, that the first lord of the 
Admiralty, and the Treasury, were noto- 
riously complained of as endeavouring to 
manage all questions at the India-house ; 
rejoicing that the proprietors had lately 
defeated them. 
He mentioned the necessity of the com- 
mittee being satisfied, not merely whe- 
ther the terms of the loan now proposed 
were better than the last, but also how 
far so large a sum of money as 21 millions 
was necessary, and whether the enormous 
sums already voted had been honestly 
and duly applied. He observed, that the 
extraordinaries of the army had been a 
chief part of the public expenditure, and 
desired gentlemen to see how great a part 
of those cursed extraordinaries were oc- 
casioned by the American war, calling 
upon the committee to demand an explicit 
answer from ministers, whether they meant 
to pursue that damnable and detested war 
any longer, and pointing out how many 
taillions had been appropriated to that 
service for the two last years, though 
there had not been a single stroke struck 
there the whole of the last campaign; 
‘that on the contrary it had been an in- 
active campaign as to the Americans, 
the only thing we had done upon the con- 
tinent being the protection of Savannah 
from falling into the hands of the French. 
Mr. Fox in very striking colours contrast- 
ed the beneficial advantages of a war with 
France and Spain, our natural foes, with 
the injuries even of success against the 
Americans; shewing that on a peace 
every American ship we had destroyed, 
would turn out a loss to our trade ; where- 
as, on the contrary, every ship we either 
destroyed or took from our Bourbon foes, 
was a material acquisition to our own 
strength. He gid rsa to the committee 
whether every shilling that was desired 
for carrying on the war vigorously against 
France and Spain was not most cordially 
granted, and whether every penny appro- 
priated to the American war was not 
as with the most serious dissatisfaction. 
e declared, that were it possible for the 
House that instant to come to a decisive 
and a distinct vote on the question, whe- 
ther the war with America ought or ought 
not to be continued any longer, he did 
io bis honour and conscience believe, 
(VOL. XxI.] 
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that a very great majority would vote for 
putting an end to the American war im- 
mediately. He rejoiced most heartily in 
our Jate glorious successes over the French» 
and Spaniards, and he hoped to God, mi- 
nisters would have the wisdom to make a 
fit use of them, to point the war with 
every possible exertion against these our 
natural enemies. He observed, that we 
had taken and destroyed nine sail of the 
line of the enemy, and our own navy wae 
in consequence strengthened with the ad- 
dition of six sail of the line. This was 


real, substantial advantage: this, if pro- 
j perly pursued, might give us what was 


desirable to all men who felt a real love 
for their country, a safe, a lasting, and an 
honourable peace. Continuing the war 
with America never could produce the 
same salutary effect. He spoke of sir 
George Rodney in the warmest terms of 
praise, and said if ministers delayed much 
longer in appointing him to the place 
of lieutenant general of marines, he 
hoped his hon. friend would renew the 
motion made by him the last week, and 
withdrawn, on what had been said by the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon, who had 
declared, that the place alluded to was 
by no means too high a reward for sir 
George’s merit. If ministers did delay 
the appointment of the above brave ad- 
miral to the place in question, they 
would give authority to the blackest sus- 
picions which had already gone abroad, 
and which impartial men, both without ' 
doors and within, could scarcely resist 
admitting the force of. 

Lord George Gordon commented with 
his customary freedom and peculiarity of 
manner on Mr. Fox’s speech, terming’ 
him the hon. orator. He sat out wit 
acknowledging, that Mr. Fox’ gave evi- 


ident proofs of his great and superior 


knowledge in the business of making 
loans, declaring, that every gentleman in 
the House must confess, the hon. orator 
knew how to borrow money on better 
terms than the noble lord in the blue’ 
ribbon. He afterwards reprobated Mr. 
Fox for his inconsistency in advising the 
giving away a sinecure place, when he 
pretended to support that shadow of an 
outline of reformation, Mr. Burke’s Bill. 
He both defended lord North, and accus-— 
ed him in some particulars, saying it 
was clear he wanted to cram that House. 
He concluded with declaring that he 
should, from motives of consistency, give‘ 
his negative to the motion, because he 
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thought they ought not to grant more; -Having made this exordium, his lord- 
supplies till something was done in con- | ship proceeded to the real business of the 
formity. to the petitions of the people. - | budget. The sum to be raised for the 
On the motion of Jord G. Gordon, the | payment of the interest of the loan, he 
Committee divided on the Resolution: | stated to be 697,500/. a very large sum 
Yeas 102; Noes 28. certainly, and which, burthensome as it 
would be to the people, was unavoidably 
March 15. The House having again | necessary to be produced by such taxes 
resolved itself into a Committce of Ways {as the committee should approve. He 
and Means, had said, the last time the budget was in 
Lord North began with Jamenting the | agitation before the committee, that the 
evil of the day, declaring that the task of ; taxes he designed to propose should be 
proposing taxes, the amount of which | substantial taxes, and such as might be: 
must be so very heavy a burthen to the | relied on, as being most likely to answer 
people, was the most arduous, the most | the full amount, for which they should be 
unpleasant, and the most irksome, of any , given. In order to do this, he had no 
he had undergone since he had held his | other resource but in additional taxes to 
present situation. The burthen would ! those already imposed on certain subjects 
oppress the subject in some degree; it ; of taxation, which from their nature were 
had oppressed him already greatly. He | not likely to vary, or to fall short of the 
hoped, therefore, gentlemen would not | produce of that sum for which they might 
increase the evil by unnecessarily going : be taken. As these taxes must unavord- 
Into matters of declamation and personal | ably be felt, his principal aim had been so 
attack upon him, which were not only im- | to impose them, that they should bear 
proper at that time, but exceedingly un- | equally upon the subject, and while they 
just to agitate at any time, as they had | answered the exigencies of the state, should 
been agitated. An hon. gentleman (Mr. | neither injure its commerce, nor be com- 
Hartley) had said, that the burthens | plained of as a grievous burthen upon any 
about to be imposed on the people, were | description of the people. 
owing to his crimes; he would not now| The first object of his taxes, and from 
go into an argument upon that head, he | which indeed he meant to obtain the 
would only say, that he had committed no | largest part of the sum required, was the 
crime, and that he had done his country | brewery; that natural English beverage, 
no wrong whatever; so far from it, the | malt liquor. But in imposing this tax, 
line he had pursued, and the plans he had | the difficulty lay in so settling it, that 
been concerned in as a member of admi- | while the ends of finances were adequately 
nistration, and had supported as a member | answered, the pot of porter, and tankard 
of parliament, in concert with the majority | of beer, should not meet the lip of the in- 
of that House, had been solely calculated | dividual consumer with any additional 
to support the just rights of Great Britain, | charge upon either; that the one should 
to maintain our interests as a commercial | not cost more than three- pence halfpenny, 
people, and to defend the territories of the , its present price, nor the other more than 
crown, aod put them in safety from the | what was now paid for it. In order to 
designs of our enemies. These had all | effect this purpose, of not increasing the 
along been his motives: he felt every | price of porter, to the porter drinker, he 
wanton effort of faction to traduce his | had chiefly directed the tax at the private 
character with no other emotion than that | brewery, those who brewed their own 
of contempt; he was conscious of his in- ; small beer and ale, and who had not been 
nocence, and whenever an enquiry was , taxed when the last impost was laid on 
moved against him, or any specific charge | the brewery, though they were, generally 
of criminality brought forward, he would | speaking, more opulent people, and better 
meet either with cheerfulness and with | able to pav a duty than those who bought 
confidence, because he had no doubt of | their small beer of the public brewer. 
the justice of his country, and was certain | When this idea was under consideration, 
they would not think he had merited their | the point chiefly to be taken care of was, 
ill-will, when they had the whole matter | to save the private brewer from the un- 
before them. Inthe mean time he wished | welcome visits of the exciseman, visits 
that all accusations might be suspended } which no private gentleman would cer- 
for that day at least, as the real business | tainly have wis for, and which he 
of it would sufficiently epgage the atten- | thought it his duty, if possible, to prevent. 
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Two ways had offered themselves for this 
free the first was, by a composition 
in the nature of that proposed, when a tax 
which had been exceedingly obnoxious 
and unpopular, was proposed some years 
since ; he meant the tax upon cyder. The 
objection then urged, was, that every pri- 
vate man’s dwelling was his castle and 
his sanctuary, and ought not to be ren- 
dered liable to the entry of the officers of 
excise, who very properly and necessarily 
had access to the houses of those who 
carried on the brewery as a4 trade, and 
that though a composition was authorized 
by the Act, yet that a man’s house was 
ultimately liable to an exciseman’s en- 
tering it, because if he suspected an unfair 
composition, or if the party making cyder 
for his own use, would not come into a 
composition, the exciseman had authority 
to enter, to gauge the cyder, and to de- 
mand the full amount of the duty. Such 
was the objectjon, and certainly it bad 
been founded; but how was it to be avoid- 
ed? Because if the exigency of the state 
required that a tax should be imposed on 
cyder, and a composition was offered to 
save the persons liable to pay it from a 
more obnoxious mode of collection; if 
that composition was not accepted, a power 
must be given to compel the payment of 
the tax, or the ends of the revenue would 
not be answered. The same objection 
would undoubtedly have been made had a 
tax been imposed in like manner on the 
private brewery. The second way to pro- 
tect the private brewer from the visits of 
the exciseman, that had been proposed, 
was by not meddling with the beer when 
it was brewed, but imposing a tax on its 
principal ingredient, malt. ‘Ihis was that, 
which he had adopted; and in order to 
save the public brewer, who was sufficient- 
ly taxed already from paying it, he meant 
that he should have an adequate allowance 
upon the beer. 

More fully to explain how this must be 
done, his lordship stated from written do- 
cuments which he held in his hand, and 
which he declared to be authentic, an 
exact enumeration of the number of quar- 
ters of malt brewed in a year in the me- 
tropolis, and in other parts of the kingdom. 
Two quarters, he said, in London, brewed 
five barrels of porter, or beer, and about 
two thirds of another barrel; the exact 
amount of a new duty designed to be laid 
upon malt therefore would be 1s. 4d. and 
19-23rds per barrel. In the country two 
guasters of malt, he understood, generally 
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brewed about four barrels and a half of 
beer, the amount of the new duty there- 
fore would upon the country beer be Is. 
8d., and the fraction of a penny per barrel. 
The allowance he should make would be 
ls. 4d. to the London, and 1s. 8d. to the 
country brewer, and 4d. per barrel upon 
small beer, which he also in detail shewed 
to be about an average allowance upon the 
duty paid for the malt used. The frac- 
tions were, singly considered, but mere 
trifles, upon the whole brewery, however, 
they amounted to a large sum, but he 
thought the eae had a right to that ad- 
vantage, and the public brewers would 
have no right to complain, because the 
tax would in all probability check the pri- 
vate brewery, and increase the business 
of the common brewers. He stated that 
the amount of the new taxes in the gross, 
would be 670,000/., but deducting the al- 
lowances and other drawbacks, there 
would remain a neat 310,000/. at which 
sum he should take it; as the first part of 
the sum to be raised by the taxes fe had 
to offer to the committee. 
Having thus laid a burthen on the pro- 
Pe British beverage, it was natural for 
im to turn his eyes to other beverages ; 
he first, therefore, should propose an ad- 
ditional tax on low wines, and spirits, made 
from malt. On the former he proposed 
to lay a duty of 1d. per gallon, which 
would produce full 20,6172. On British 
spirits he proposed a duty of $d. a gallon, 
the produce of which would be 34,5571. 
The-next object in view was foreign spi- . 
rits; and first brandy, on which he should 
be ae an additional duty of 1s. per gal- 
on, which would produce 35,310/. Rum, 
though it came from the West Indies, he 
could not but regard as a species of fe- 
reign spirit, and he meant to lay the same. 
duty upon it as upon brandy, viz. 1s. per 
gallon, which, as the importation was more 
than double that of brandy, would at least 
produce 70,958/. Some persons, he said, 
might suppose he had laid too heavy a 
duty on rum and brandy, and that it would 
tend to increase smuggling im brandies; 
he was convinced he had not; that the 
new duty would not lessen the consump- 
tion, and as to smuggling, the duties were 
already so high, that no increase of that 
dangerous trade was to be dreaded from 
the addition proposed. As brandy and 
rum were both, not only luxuries, but 
pernicious luxuries, he thought them very 
fair objects of additional taxation. 
The next article he had turned his eyes 
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to, had been lately tried, and experience 
had shewn, that it would very well bear an 
additional duty, and that without any in- 
crease of price to the consumer. The 
article he alluded to, was foreign wines. 
The legislature had two years since im- 
posed a tax of four guineas a ton on Por- 
tugal wines, and eight guineas on French, 
which, on the former, amounted to ld. 
per bottle. The consequence was, the 
retail venders, the masters of taverns, cof- 
fee-housemen, inn-keepers, &c. had uni- 
versally raised it upon the public 6d. a 
bottle. The profits upon this increase had 
been shared between the wine-merchant 
and the tavern-keeper, &c. the tormer 
having, as he understood, made the latter 
pay 12/. aton additional price, on account 
of the new duty. The tax he meant now 
to propose, was just double the former, 
viz. an additional penny per bottle, and 
the wine-merchant and tavern-keeper hav- 
ing, as he had stated, taken 6d. per bottle 
of the consumer, might very well afford to 
pay the new tax, without charging their 
customers more than they now charged 
them, viz. 2s. 6d. per bottle. His ioedshig 
dilated upon the probable effect of this new 
tax, and said it was not the interest of 
Great Britain to lay any heavy duty upon 
Portugal wines, because Portugal was 
our ancient and best ally; we kad a kind 
of natural connection with her in the wine 
trade. The new tax, he was pretty cer- 
tain, would not decrease the importation, 
and as to any bad effects of it at home, he 
saw none; it certainly would not encou- 
rage adulteration, because he verily be- 
lieved that art was now strained to. its ut- 
most perfection, and that it was not pos- 
sible in the nature of things, to produce a 
bottle, under the denomination of port and 
other wines commonly drank at taverns, 
&c. with less wine in it, than was now re- 
peatedly served up in some houses. He 
stated the whole amount of the importa- 
tion of foreign wines, whence it appeared 
that out of 19,000 tons, annually import- 
ed, 1,400 and odd came from Oporto, 
400 from France, best part of the re- 
mainder from Spain, and about 70 tons 
from Germany. He charged the new 
duty only 4/. on Portugal wines, and 81. 
on French, declaring that for the sake of 
regulating the custom-house business, he 
meant to add the 5 per cent. the same as 
had been laid on other imports, &c. last 
year, which would bring the duty up to 
four guineas and eight guineas, the same 


as betore. His lordship stated the pro- 
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duce of the additional tax on foreign wines 
at 72,000/. 

His next object was coals exported. 
To shew that this was a justifiable object, 
he remarked that the duty paid at the port 
of London, was 2s. per chaldron more 
than was. paid at Newcastle on exporting 
to Rotterdam, and other places, and there- 
fore he meant to impose an additional 
duty of 4s. the Newcastle chaldron, which 
was double the London chaldron. The 
produce of this he gave at 12,899/._ Upon 
the whole of these taxes, his lordship said, 
he should propose the additional duty of 
5 per cent. the same as was last year im- 
posed, which he took at 46,193/. 

All these several taxes put together 
would still fall short nearly 100,000/. of the 
sum wanted ; in order to make up this, he 
should propose various small taxes, and 
first a tax upon an article, which he was 
aware was a necessary one of life, and 
equally so to the poor and the rich; the 
tax therefore would be felt universally, 
but he trusted the mode in which he meant 
to impose it, would render it so trifling a 
burthen, that no person, however poor, 
would have cause to complain. The ar- 
ticle he meant, had not been taxed last 
year, and was the article of salt. He 
stated the number of bushels accounted 
for to the salt office, said the gross produce 
of the present duties amounted to 900,0004 
and yet the net revenue of salt was no 
more than 240,000/. Nor was the de- 
crease imputable to the charge of ma- 
nagement, as had been frequently sup- 
posed. The entire charge of manage- 
ment was no more than 26,000/. The 
great difference between the gross receipt 
and the net revenue was occasioned by 
the number of drawbacks, debentures, and 
bounties, upon the exportation of salt pro- 
visions, and for various other matters, 
all established for the benefit and encou- 
ragement of trade and commerce. A 
bushel of salt contained 56lb. The duty 
he meant to impose would be 10d. per 
bushel, which would not give any colour- 
able pretext for the retail vender to charge 
the consumer more than one farthing a 
pound in addition tothe present price, be- 
cause that Is. 2d. per bushel, even had he 
sa ae the duty at that rate, would 
only amount to a farthing a pound. His 
lordship stated that a peck of salt was suf- 
ficient for the use of any little family, a 
twelvemonth, and therefore there could 
be no ground of alarm at this tax, on a 
dread of its being oppressive and grievous 
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to the poor. His papas took the pro- 
duce of this tax at 69,000/. 

The next matter he mentioned, was an 
additional duty of 6d. on each advertise- 
ment inserted in a public newspaper, the 
produce of which he estimated at 9,000/. 
Another object was entirely a new tax, 
and yet he flattered himself that it would 
meet with no objection, and be paid with 
great cheerfulness: it was a tax on all 
receipts given to administrators and exe- 
cutors upon the payment of legacies. In 
order to enforce it, he meant to insert a 
clause in the tax bill, making all payments 
of legacies null and void, the receipts for 
which were not on stamped paper, and the 
proportion he designed to make them at 
would be this: 2s. 6d. for a stamp on a 
receipt for a legacy at or under ZO/.: 5s. 
for a stamp for a receipt for a legacy at 
50/. or over 20/.; and 20s. for a stamp on 
every receipt for a legacy amounting to 
100/. and upwards. His lordship said he 
had some thoughts of carrying this idea 
much farther. The Dutch had a tax 
called the collateral tax, which was the 
payment of a certain duty by every person 
not immediately the descendant of the de- 
ceased, who came into possession of his 
estate and effects. However it would be 
almost impossible to do exactly the same 
here, or to have ascertained the value of 
the property, those who died in this coun- 
try left behind them, by which the tax 
must necessarily be regulated, and pre- 
cisely ascertamed. The face of the will 
was the only guide we could have, and 
that was by no means a certain direction. 
He tuld the committee, that he had re- 
ceived several hints of such a tax, and one 
of his correspondents, among other rea- 
sons urging him to adopt it, used one 
which was rather comical, and that was, 
that it would be a very productive tax, a 
tax which nobody would feel, for it would 
be paid by nobody till after he was dead. 
He owned he did not dislike the idea of the 
tax, but he could not adopt the reason 
used by his correspondent. The reason 
why he liked it was, that it was to be paid 
not by a dead man, but by a live man, and 
he trusted the live man would pay it, whe- 
ther it should be, if at any time hereafter 
adopted, with perfect good humour and 
good will. 

After stating his reasons, why he did 
not at present attempt to reduce the tax 
he had hinted at, into a practicable shape, 
his Jordship declared, that the tax on le- 
gacy receipts would be easily collected 
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by the same persons who collected the 
other stamp duties on letters of adminis- 
tration, &c. and that he took the produce 
at 21,000/. The last object of his tax 
was an annual licence to be taken out by 
all dealers in tea; an idea which he had in 
contemplation last year. The price of the 
licence to be five shillings each, the pro- 
duce of which would be 9,082/. His taxes 


altogether would stand thus: £. 
Malt, at 6d. per bushel - - ~- $10,000 
Low wines, at ld. per gallon - - 20,617 
Spirits, at 3d. ditto - - - + $4,557 
Brandy, at 1s. per gallon - - - 35,310 
Rum, at ls. ditto - - + - - 70,958 
Foreign Wines—Portugal, 4. 
per ton; French, 8/. per ton - 72,000 
Coals exported, 4s. per New- 
castle chaldron - - - - = 12,899 
Five per cent. on the above duties 46,193 
Salt, at 10d. per bushel - - - 69,000 
Stamps on advertisements and 
legacy receipts - - - - + 21,000 
Tea licence, at 5s.each - - - 9,082 
£. 701,616 


The total amount, his lordship remarked, 
would somewhat exceed the money want- 


ed to pay the interest of the loan, but then 


there must necessarily be some allowance 
for contingencies. He remarked further, 
that the collection of all these taxes, would 
not occasion the appointment of an addi- 
tional officer, or cost the public any thing. 
He gave notice, that he intended very soon 
to propose some mode of rendering the 
former taxes, which had turned out defi- 
cient, sufficiently productive to answer the 
amounts for which they had been given, 
and accounted why they had failed in their 
produce. He also congratulated the com- 
mittee on the comfortable prospect for the 
Next year, assuring them that there was, 
to his knowledge, various subjects of effi- 
cient taxation yet open to the public as 
resources, and which he had this year for- 
born to touch upop, for certain reasons. 
He mentioned also the 200,000/. of public 
monies which would fall in next year, and 
spoke of the Kast India Company as ano- 
ther field of expectation, declaring that the 
three considered together, would be more 
than adequate to any probable necessity 
of the public. His lordship concluded 
with moving his first Resolution. 

Mr. Hartley attacked lord North se- 
verely, and arraigned his proposed method 
of making an allowance to the brewer, 
shewing that it was open to great fraud, 
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especially in the allowance upon small 
beer; and concluded with saying that he 
waved opposing the taxes, but should in a 
few days make a motion respecting Ame- 
rica. 

Mr. Byng said the petitions ought to be 
complied with before more taxes were 
voted. 

The question being put on the first Re- 
solution, lord George Gordon insisted on 
dividing the Committee. The numbers 
were, Yeas 135; Noes 9. The other Re- 
solutions were agreed to. 


Debateon Lord George Gordon's Motion, 
That it be an Instruction to the Commttee 
on Mr. Burke’s Establishment Bill, to 
abolish the Offices of Auditor and ‘Tellers 
of the Exchequer.| . March 8. The order 
of the day being moved, for the House to 
resolve itself into a committee, on Mr. 
Burke’s Establishment Bill, 

Lord George Gordon observed, that the 
great drift and tendency of the petitions 
of the people was a recommendation to 


adopt an ceconomical expenditure of the | 


public money, and as it was the duty of 
every member, as far as his abilities might 
enable him,- to offer some proposition 
framed or suggested from the subject 
matter of the petitions, he had thought of 
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his wardrobe, his stables, and table; and 
which was to prevent him from eating, 
unless the very bread and meat he eat 
should be served by contract; in such a 
case he thought it behoved those, who for 
the sake of ceconomy had determined upon 
such a reform, to clear themselves of all 

rounds of suspicion, or a possibility of 
imputation, that they had a wish to retain 
their own places and sinecures, and only 
meant to extend the reform to the places 
held by such as differed with them in po- 
litical opinion. The hon. gentleman, who 
proposed the Bill, had indeed evidently 
taken care of his friends. Their sinecures 
were to endure as long as the present pos- 
sessqrs lived; all others were instantly to 
cease as soon as the Bill should pass into 
a law. His lordship, after passing some 
very strong censures on the conduct of the 
author of the Bill and his friends, moved, 
‘«¢ ‘That it be an instruction to the com- 
mittee, to consider how far the places of 
Auditor, and Tellers of the Exchequer are 
necessary for the public service; and to 
abolish, if possible, those places, or tolessen 
their exorbitant perquisites, that the pro- 
duce may be applied to the exigencies of 
the state, with a view to alleviate, in part, 
the heavy burdens of the people.” 


Mr. Jolliffe seconded the motion. He 


one which seemed to correspond with the thought it contained matter well worthy 


general idea of ceconomy held forth in | 


them; or, indeed, with the very words of 
the petitions themselves. The abolition 
of sinecure places and exorbitant emolu- 
' ments was one of the prime objects of 
every thing which had been hitherto done 
. without doors: he thought, therefore, that 
- now was the proper time to propose his | 
motion before the House went into a com- 
mittee on the Bill, He said, the places 
which he had immediately in contempla- 
tion were those of Auditor; and Teller of | 
the Exchequer. If they were not sinecure 
places, they partook of the nature of sme- 
cures; because the duty was performed 
by deputy; if they were not pensions, 
they were nearly the same, and as to the 
persons who held them, might be deemed 
unmerited ; and that the profits and per- 
quisites were exorbitant, required no better 
proof, than that they amounted to fifty 
times as much as the salary. He thought 
it behoved the gentlemen, who supported 
the going into a committee on the Bill, 
in which it was proposed, to new arrange 
and direct the shale of his Majesty’s ci- 
yil list revenue; which directed its atten- 
tion to the King’s very bedchamber, to 


the consideration of the House, and went 
directly in conformity with the prayers of 
the petitions ; and could not be opposed 
with any degree of consistency by gentle- 
men on the other side. There was little 
or no duty annexed to the office pointed 
at, and when it was considered that the 
very first clause in the Bill proposed the 
abolition of the office of secretary of state 
for the colonies ; and that the next clause 
proposed the abolition of the board of 
trade and plantations; the friends of the 
Bill must, if they meant to act consis- 
tently, readily adopt the motion. 

Mr. Adam could not see the necessity 
of the motion. It would in his opinion 
be time enough to propose it in the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. Powys hoped the noble lord would 
withdraw his motion; as it might interrupt 
the proper business of the day. 

Mr. Sawbridge begged the noble lord 
would withdraw his motion. He believed 
the noble lord had not attended to the 
Bill; otherwise be must have seen that 
there was a clause in it for abolishing the 
very places alluded to; and if the clause 
as now worded, did not come up to his 
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own ideas, he might move an amendment | to the present possessora during their 
which would. lives. Great stress had been laid on 
Lord G. Gordon assured the hon. gen- | this circumstance ; that he and those who 
tleman that he had carefully perused the | agreed with him were of opinion that the 
Bill, and acknowledged that he had read | present Bill ought to be sent to a com- 
the clause ; but he believed that it was so | mittee, and, therefore, that they could not 
far off, being in the 16th page, that it | oppose it there, as they had acceded to 
would never come under the consideration | the principle. For his part, he was at a 
of the committee. The hon. gentleman | loss to say, what was the principle, but 
who framed the Bill took particular merit ; the result of the whole Bill taken toge- 
with the House, that it proceeded upon; ther. That was his first opinion on the 
the idea of the petitioners; yet, how Bill being presented; it was his opinion 
he acted? He had passed the sinecure | still. How was it possible to enter into 
places, and without any authority from} the consideration of any bill but in the 
the petitions had proposed to abolish the | committee? There the parts would be 
o‘fice of secretary of state for the colo-j considered separate and distinct; then 
nies, which most clearly could not be! every gentleman could deliver his senti- 
deemed a sinecure place. ments distinctly and clearly, agreeing to 
Lord North was of opinion, that the | this clause, objecting to that, or altering 
instruction to the committee was entirely | or amending whatever appeared to him to 
unnecessary ; for such a provision was al- | require it. : 
ready ia the Bill, and the committee would The Speaker observed, that it was en- 
be at liberty to retain or abolish the offices | tirely needless to give the instruction 
alluded to, as they might think fit; and {| moved by the noble lord. 
if any places were to be abolished, most| Mr. J’owys moved for the order of the 
surely, those pointed out by the noble | day. 
lord came within that description. They| Mr. Burrell confessed he was a friend 
were offices of great emolument, and which | to the motion. Being on his legs, he 
calicd for very little attendance; by the | begged leave to throw out a few general 
aboiishing of which, a considerable saving | observations on the petitions. That the 
would arise to the public, which might be | people of England had a right to petition 
apnlied to the exigencies of the state: | parliament was a position, which he trusted 
and he could pot help acknowledging the | no member would dare to dispute, for he 
justice of the noble lord’s observation ; | held it as indisputable, that every subject 
that it we were to enter into bis Majesty’s | had a right to speak his sentiments, un- 
retirements, into the inmost recesses of his | awed by power, uncontrouled by any set 
palace; to make retrenchments in his pri- | of men; yet he found very strange con- 
vate expences ; there could be very little | clusions deduced from those premises, 
apoloyy for rendering such offices, as those | tending to intrench upon the inherent pri- 
mentioned by the noble lord, too sacred | vileges of that House, for while the privi- 
to be touched : that is, we shall oblige our | lege was maintained without doors, it was 
sovereign to contract for the expences of , denied within, and a Janguage of a very 
his table, but there are certain sinecures | extraordinary nature had prevailed, that 
that must remain as they are, at least | although the people had a mght to peti- 
during the lives of the present possessors. | tion, the members of that House were pre- 
If a retorm were at all necessary, it should | cluded from exercising any opinion of 
be general, and not a partial one. His} their own, or discussing freely whether 
Majesty had a grant for life made to him, | the'prayers of the petitions ought or ought 
at his accession, of the civil Jist revenue. | not to be granted. He for one approved 
He parted with what he must have held, | of petitions; he was himself a petitioner, 
had be not given it in lieu of a fixed re- | but he totally disapproved of committees 
venue ; namely, the duties appropriated | and associations. Would not the liberty 
for the service of the civil list; he thought, | of debate be then at an end, if he was 
thereiore, that there was an apparent in- | forbid to express his sentiments? He was 
congruity in the hon. gentleman’s Bill, | however determined to deliver his senti- 
where it went to take back that part of | ments unawed by power or great abilities. 
the revenue, which had been settled upon | If the people hada right to petition, he 
his Majesty for life; and at the same time | as a.member of that House had a right to 
proposed to continue the salaries and judge not only the measures recommended 
enadluments arising from sinecure places | by the petitioners, but likewise to deter- 
t 
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mine who the petitioners were, and how 
far the petitions did or did not express 
the sense of those to whom they were im- 
puted. He knew of no way to collect the 
voice of the majority of the people, but by 
the majority of freeholders; and he was 
free to say, that in his conscience he be- 
lieved that not above an eighth of that de- 
acription of men had signed the petitions. 
—Sacred as he held the right of petition- 
ing, he would not give his countenance 


to it, if exercised in a disrespectful manner, ' 


By what name then could he stile those 
etitions, which under the mask of humi- 
ity, bore all the fire of memorials and re- 

monstrances? They plainly aimed at the 

destruction of the independency of par- 
liament, by tying down the members to 
certain measures; by taking away from 
them their own judgment, and their own 
will, and imposing on them the disgrace- 
ful and unconstitutional yoke of sanctify- 
ing by their votes, those measures which 
their own understanding reprobated and 
condemned. The moment parliament 
should submit to such a shatmetl slavery, 
that moment he would pronounce to be 
the last of English liberty.—It afforded 
him matter of astonishment that men could 
be found hardy enough to deny the right 
of the people to recommend to parliament 
the strictest system of ceconomy, at atime 
when the nation was plunged into a most 
formidable and expensive war. But he 
wished to know how far the petitioners 
had been right in advising their represen- 
tatives to use all their endeavours to alle- 

. viate the public burdens. Could the most 

rigid ceconomy lessen a single tax that 

now lay upon the shoulders of the people ? 

Must not the interest of the national debt 

be paid? Was that to be done by an abo- 

lition of taxes? To recommend economy 
was right: but to say that the present 
taxes can be lightened by that ceconomy, 
was absurd.—Many persons had been in- 
duced to sign the petitions from views 
which it was absolutely impossible ever to 
gratify. In many places, particularly in 

Kent, two petitions had been presented from 

the freeholders, the one moderate, proper, 

and respectful; the other absurd in its 
object, and impracticable in its operations. 

It had been a practice to say to the people, 

if you sign the latter, all your taxes will 

be abolished in a fortnight; if you si 

the former you will not have a bed to fie 
on in a month. An inexperienced. ig- 
norant man had not the least ground for 
hesitation; his choice was soon made. 
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Thus by deception the numbers of sub- 
scribers to improper petitions had swelled. 
This he said not from a disapprobation of 
petitioning in general, but from a desire 
to check those who either designedly or 
ignorantly had mistaken the proper ob- 
jects of petition. 

General Conway said, that there was no 
occasion for the instruction moved by the 
noble lord, because there was already a 
particular provision in the Bill for that 
purpose, which besides had a special refe- 
rence to the present mode of accompting 
at the exchequer; and what the noble 
lord, and the two hon. gentlemen said, as 
to the continuing the places, during the 
lives of the possessors, the committee was 
the only proper place to consider that. 
The House might, if it were thought ne- 
cessary, abolish those places at once, or 
lessen the fees or salaries, &c. but the real 
principle of the Bill was reform in gene- 
ral; in what manner, or to what extent 
that reform might be carried, was the 
proper business of that House, when the 
clause alluded to came under its considera- 
tion. The first clause in the Bill, which 
he presumed would make the subject of 
the present day’s debate, made but a very 
small part of the Bill, that of abolishing 
the office of one of the three secretaries 
of state; and even the Bill itself formed 
but a part of the general olan of reforma- 
tion. An hon. gentleman, (col. Barré) for 
instance, had proposed a reformation in 
the whole course of receiving, issuing the 
public monies, and passing the public ac- 
counts of the kingdom, which had been 
snatched out of his hands, by the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon, in what appeared 
to him a very indecent manner. The 
noble lord himself had proposed a com- 
mission of accounts, directed apparently 
to the same object. Another hon. gentle- 
man (sir P. J. Clerke) brought in a Bill, 
which had gone through a second reading, 
for correcting thé abuse of contracts, en- 
tered into by the Treasury, with mem- 
bers holding seats in that House. Other 
propositions might be made by other gen- 
tlemen, so that, on the whole, it was no 
less unfair than unfounded, to suppose, 
that a single clause of a single Bill was the 
great object, for which the friends of 
cconomy, and the promoters of it, were 
contending; for the nation at large was 
under high obligations to the hon. gentle- 
man who proposed the Bill; his integrity, 
abilities, and indefatigable industry, shone 
forth on the present occasion; and what- 
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ever might be the fate of the Bill, it 
would, it must be acknowledged, that he 
had, in a most commendable manner, en- 
deavoured to discharge his duty. His Bill 
formed but a part of one great whole, and 
so far as it went, was strictly supported 
by the petitions ; and he made no doubt, 
but if every member came to the House 
with the same disposition, that the great 
object the petitioners had in view, that of 
a general reform, would be soon accom- 
plished. 

Mr. Hussey rose with great warrath to 
reprobate an expression which fell from an 
hon. gentleman ‘Nae Burrell), that the 
voice of the people of England was only 
to be attended to, when it declared the 
sense of a majority of the freeholders. 
This was a language he would never suffer 
to paas unnoticed: what, were the people 
of England to be precluded all redress ; 
excluded from all participation in the pub- 
lic interest, if a majority of the freeholders 
was not with them? He believed, in any 
possible sense tha expression could be 
taken or received, it was founded in, false- 
hood and error. Surely, the great body 
of electors of England were not to be bound 
by any partial opinion, of those who en- 
joyed in common with them, the consti- 
tuent rights of freemen and Englishmen ; 
and even independent of this, were the 
people, on whom the taxes were levied, in 
common with the rest of their fellow-sub- 
jects, to be debarred all means of redress ? 
He took it to be a clear, indisputable 
right, vested in every Englishman, to pe- 
tition, and most certainly, if entitled to it, 
they were likewise entitled to the conse- 
quence of it—relief; otherwise it would 
be to exercise a right they possessed, but 
to no manner of purpose. 

Mr. Burrell assured the hon. gentle- 
man, that nothing could be farther from 
his intention, than to treat Englishmen 
with contempt; all he meant to say was, 
that the petitions did not contain the voice 
of the majority of the freeholders, in the 
several counties which had presented them; 
that they were the sense only of such as 
subscribed their names, and of course, 
had no right to pass for the sentiments of 
any but the individual petitioners them- 
eclves. The sense of the people of Eng- 
Jand, in what manner soever it might be 
brought forward, would always have a due 
weight with him; but this he would say, 
that the House had a right, in the first 
instance, to be satisfied, that the sense of 
the people was fully and unequivocally de- 
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clared, and likewise to determine after- 


wards, on the propriety and expediency 


of adopting the matter so proposed to 
their consideration. 

Mr. Byng adverted to the assertion of 
the noble mover. He begged the noble 


lord would not say that all the sinecure © 


places held for life were in the hands of 
opposition. Certainly the most lucrative 


office in this country, the auditorship of | 


the exchequer, was not held by a man who 
voted against the minister. He was happy 
to hear the noble lord say that he had not 
any objection to the abolishing of places 
held for life, and in reversion, because, un- 
donbtedly, after such a declaration, he 
could have no objection to the abolishing 
of places held during pleasure. An hon. 
gentleman who had spoke Jast but one, 
had said, that not an eighth part of the 
freeholders had signed the petitions. He 
could assure the House that a-very great 
majority of those who had not signed the 
petitions were yet friendly to the measure 
of reform, and anxious to bring it about. 

A short desultory conversation arose, in 
which, among other things, it was recom- 
mended to lord George Gordon to with- 
draw his motion. His lordship was in- 
formed from the chair, that there was a 
clause in the Bill, which would answer the 
purpose of the instruction. Lord George: 
consented on that ground, though, he 
said, he meant to oppose the Bill in every 
stace. Je had continued hitherto to act 
consistently, and ever would, as long as he 
had the honour of a seat in that House. 

Mr. Rigby rose just as the Speaker was 
preparing to discharge the motion made 
by the noble lord, in order to make room 
for the order of the day ; and said, he had a 
motion in his hand, the contents of which had 
yet been confined solely to his own breast. ~ 
He had consulted no person on either side 
of the House. Whether right or wrong, 
it was all his own. He had informed the 
House, on a former day, that he had an 
Opinion on the subject of the present 
Bill; that he would open it to the House 
in some one stage; and he knew no time 
so proper as the present to make it known, 
when the House was just on the point of 
going into the committee. 

He would now repeat what he said on 
a former occasion, that there were some 
parts of the Bill of which he highly ap- 
proved, and others which he could by no 
means give his assent to. An hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Fox) the last day, said, that 
those who voted that day for sending the 
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Bill to a committee, had bound themselves 
to the principle of it. Ifthe hon. gentle- 
man meant that it bound those who ap- 
proved of a part of the Bill, and who for 
that reason voted for its going to a com- 
mittee, to an approbation of the whole 
Bill, he, as one who gave his vote for 
reading it a second time, and sending it 
to a committee, begged the House would 
understand, that he did not look upon 
himself so bound. Indeed, the conclusion 
was a inost extraordinary one; andhe could 
not better shew the absurdity of it than by 
the following example: Suppose, for in- 
tance, that he approved of the part of the 
Bill which related to the abolition of the 
sinecure places, and the mode of account- 
ing at the exchequer, and the regulation, 
&c. of the office he himself occupied, 
that of paymaster, which, under some re- 
strictions and qualifications, was in a great 
measure the case, and suppose likewise 
that he was against that part of the Bill 
for controuling the civil list revenue, 
which was likewise the case ; what conduct 
could he have adopted, so as to answer 
his own wishes, and act agreeably to his 
own judgment, when the Bill was read a 
second time? If he had opposed the Bill 
in that stage, he must have opposed it in 
toto ; for an opposition to the second read- 
ing must be an opposition to the whole 
Bill, which would be acting expressly 
contradictory to his own scntiments, as 
he approved of the parts just alluded to. 
What, then, in reason, could he have done? 
But to send the Bill to a committee, in 
order to give success to the part he liked, 
with however a fixed determination, to 
oppose that part of the Bill which he dis- 
liked. 

He then proceeded to assign his rea- 
sons, why he approved of that part of the 
Bill which had reference to the reforma- 
tion in the mode of auditing the accounts 
at the exchequer; after which he spoke 
of his own particular office. He was 
aware that his own office lay under a great 
deal of obloquy, which he could attirm 
was undeserved. That the accounts were 
not passed in his office so early as might 
be wished for, was certain. He knew it, 
and lamented it, but that was not his 
fault, nor the fault of those who acted 
under him. The delay was solely caused 
by the present method of accounting at 
the exchequer. His account, however 
prompt or ready, must be audited and 
passed before he could be relieved of the 
burthen; and a great burden it was on 
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his mind, and a cause of much solicitude ; 
for nothing was more painful than to lie 
under imputations, the ground of which 
it was not in his power to remedy. A very 
aed topic was, that the money lay in 
is hands, and the hands of others, b 
which means individuals were enriched, 
and the state impoverished. The case 
was not so: a great part of the money 
li came to his hands was placed in 
the Bank, nor did he derive any profit 
from what was not. His emoluments 
were suflicient, though far from being so 
great as reported: but when they should 
be all taken away, the salary would be 
sufficient for him, or whoever might suc- 
ceed him; and so far asa reform might 
be supposed or intended to affect his of- 
fice, he was ready most cheerfully to sub- 
mit to it. Many things had been said 
concerning it both before and since he 
came into it, which had no foundation 
in truth. He instanced the case ofa no- 
ble lord, who, about the time he came 
into office, was called the Grand Defaulter 
of unaccounted millions (Lord Holland.) 
He made it his business to enquire into 
the cause ofthe general outcry ; and after 
consulting two persons perfectly acquaint- 
ed in the business, and of high integrity 
and abilities, (the deputy paymasters) he 
found that the charge was totally unfound- 
ed, and that the fault was not his lord- 
ship’s, but arose solely from the delay of 
auditing and passing the accounts in the 
exchequer. He now stood in the same 
predicament partly himself; and whether 
respecting himself, or whoever might suc- 
ceed him, it gave him great satisfaction to 
find, that the noble lord (North) had pro- 
posed to bring in a Bill for constituting a 
cominission of accounts, because he un- 
derstood the great object of such a Bill 
would be to discover the causes of such 
delay of accounting at the exchequer, 
and to devise some method which would 
in future expedite the passing of the ac- 
count, and compelling the payment of the 
balances. 

‘This was the part of the proposed Bill 
which he approved of; and what he dis- 
approved of was the interference of par- 
liament in the expenditure of the civil 
list. In consequence of the notice given 
by him ona former day, he had drawn 
up a motion which expressed fully his 
own ideas on the subject; and meant to 
move it, if he had not been precluded by 
the noble lord’s motion on the floor (lord 


G. Gordon). He had not consulted the 
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noble lord over the way, nor any other 
person within or without that House. He 
feared it was rather disorderly to propose 
it now, as there were two motions which 
stood precedent to it; he meant the pro- 
postion moved by the noble lord near 
im, and the order of the day. For his 
part, he ever thought, and ever should, 
that the civil list revenue was as much 
his Majesty’s as any estate enjoyed by 
any person present, which was determi- 
nable. The civil list revenue was set- 
tied on his Majesty on his accession for 
life, which was an interest no power on 
earth could deprive him of without niani- 
fest injustice; consequently, that part of 
the hon. gentleman’s Bill, which went to 
the controul of the civil list, and to an 
appropriation of the supposed savings to 
arise from the reform, was an attempt no 
less unprecedented than fraught with in- 
justice. His Majesty’s table, his house- 
hold, wardrobe, &c. were all to be new 
modelled; nay, it was intended to have 
his very table served by contract. This 
would not only degratle the sovereign, 
but reduce him to the state of a precarious 
epsioner, whose stipend was one year 
essened, and was t!:> next liable to be 
still further reduced ; and for what pur- 
pose? to lessen the influence of the 
crown. He heard a great deal of the in- 
fluence of the crown, but he believed in- 
fluence was never less known or felt, than 
since the accession of his present Majesty ; 
and he could speak from experience, that 
he never knew it to have less effect than 
since the present sovereign came to the 
throne. As to his intended proposition 
which he meant to read as part of his 
ose he said, he sincerely wished that 

e sense of the House would be taken 
upon it, and desired to know from the 
chair, what was proper to be done in 
compliance with the apparent sense of the 


ouse. 

Lord G. Gordon’s motion being with- 

wn, 

Lord Beauchamp opposed the dis- 
charging the order of the day. He 
highly approved of the doctrine laid down 
in the proposition suggested by the right 
hon. gentleman; and was much pleased at 
the manly and able manner in which he 
delivered. his sentiments; but he must 
confess, that he was always averse to 
meeting abstract questions. The prin- 
ciple contained in the proposition clearly 
militated against the principle on which 
several clauses of the Bill were supported : 
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when we got, therefore, into the com- 
mittee, would be time enough; there the 
proposition, and the application of it, might 
be considered together; and the just dis- 
tinction taken, between abolishing an use- 
ful and unnecessary establishment; for in- 
stance, if the office of secretary of state 
was necessary, the proposition proposed 
to be discussed by the right hon. gentle- 
man, would be totally idle and nugatory ; 
if it should appear to be useless, which it 
could not, nor be deemed so by that 
House, without proof, then it would be a 
point worthy of consideration, whether a 
Bill would be the proper mode of pro- 
ceeding. Upon the whole, he could never 
consent to give his vote for an abstract 
question, unless it could be shewn, that it 
immediately arose from the business then 
before the House. No person could say 
that that was the case in the present in- 
stance. When the House should go into 
a committee, gentlemen who disapproved 
of the clause, would oppose it on such 
grounds, as appeared to them the most 
sure and conclusive ; some on the ground, . 
that the office proposed to be abolished, 
was not a useless one; others, that proof 
of the allegations contained in the Bill 
were necessary, and a third description 

erhaps, that parliament had no right to 


interfere in the civil list expenditure, for 


any other cause, but that of notorious 
abuse. 

Lord John Cavendish could not hear 
without indignation, the right hon. gen- 
tlemen maintain, that parliament had no 
controuling power over the civil list re- 
venue. « If that. doctrine were true, then 
the people of this country, he would main- 
tain, were all slaves. ‘There was a very 
essential distinction between private pro- 
perty, and that species of interest, persons 
enjoying public emoluments, had in their 
stipends, salaries, or stated revenues. Men 
held private property for themselves alone; 
places of trust and profit for the good of 
the state. The rule held throughout, from 
the smallest and meanest, to the most lu- 
crative and great; it was acondition, from 
which the tenure of the crown itself was 
not exempt. Besides, in proper parlia- 
mentary language, it was not justifiable 
to introduce the king’s name. It was 
presumed according to the true idea of 
the constitution, that no abuse was or 
could be imputable to the person of the 
king; if any such abuse existed, it was 
decent and respectful not to presume, that 
his Majesty knew any thing of the matter. 
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It must be solely imputed to the ministers 
who adviscd him to create unnecessary 
laces, In one Instance, or to retain them 
in the other. Who then, when his Ma- 
jesty’s advisers neglected their duty, were 
his real constitutional advisers? Parlia- 
ment in general. But, say gentlemen, 
who maintain the other side of the argu- 
ment; you not only want to reform, but 
_ you mean to apply or appropriate, the 
savings which may arise to the exigencies 
of the state. You want to resume, or strip 
the crown of what you have settled on it ; 
and by so doing, you commit an act of 
Injustice. Allowing this argument its full 
force ; supposing that although it may be 
roper to reform the abuse, we ought not 
in justice to apply the saving to any other 
service but that for which the revenue was 
first granted, namely, the dignity of the 
crown, and the personal ease me conve- 
nience of the sovereign: to this, two an- 
swers equally conclusive and full, may be 
given. If we havea right to reform the 
presumed abuse or abuses, parliament is of 
course competent to enquire ; for we can- 
not reform without previous enquiry ; and 
if any saving should arise from the refor- 
mation of the abuse, I would desire to re- 
mind those who argue for the dignity of 
the crown and the personal worth of him 
who wears it, in what light they represent, 
or rather misrepresent him; when they 
suppose him totally regardless of the con- 
dition of his people; and suppose he would 
wish to be the only person in his domi- 
nions, that ought not to feel, or be affected 
by the public misfortunes. But, without 
any reference to the present exigencies of 
the times, I would desire to know, whether 
_ though the civil list revenue was granted 
in the gross, it was not supposed to be 
granted for particular purposes, or specific 
services. If so, then, if any of those pur- 
ppses are found to be of no further use, 
rif unnecessary offices have been created, 
where is the injury? How does it affect 
the dignity of the crown, or the person of 
the sovereign, to resume that which was 
found to contribute to neither. 

Mr. Fox said, he could not avoid testi- 
fying his fullest approbation, of the very 
open, direct, and manly language, adopted 
by his right hon. friend on the floor. He 
had delivered his sentiments with that 
firmness and candour which so uniformly 
characterized his conduct in that House. 
Fle thanked him most cordially for the op- 
portunity it afforded both parties to come 
to issue. It would spare much time, and 
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infinite trouble. It militated directly 
against the Bill on the table; for certainly 

if that House was not competent to en- 

quire into, or controul the civil list expen- 

diture, the Bill was founded in the most 

glaring injustice. But when he gave credit 

for the direct open manner in which the 

right hon. gentleman who suggested the 

proposition had supported his opinions, he 

must confess that it involved doctrines of 
a most alarming nature, and appeared to 

him, to be utterly subversive of the first 

principles of the constitution ; he sincerely 

hoped, that before the House proceeded 

further, they would consent to let in the 

proposition of the hon. gentleman, and 

proceed to discuss it; for it would be 

equally nugatory and ridiculous, to go into 
the committee on the Bill, till the sense 

of the House were taken upon that ques- 

tion. It must be iirst got rid of, before 

any one clause in the Bill could be taken 

into consideration. He could not help 

declaring, that if it should be resolved and 

determined, that parliament had not a- 
right to interfere, to reform, arrange, and 

if necessary, to resume the grants they 

had made to the crown for public purposes ; 

in short, to see to the proper application 

of the monics they had granted; there 

was at once an end of the liberties of this 

country. Such a vote would in its conse- 

quences amount to a dissolution of the go- 

vernment as modelled at the Revolution; 

and would prove a stab given to its very 

vitals; for though we might continue to 

assemble in that House as usual; though 

we might be called upon to vote supplies 

according to the prescribed forms of the 

constitution; the right to vote and deli- 

berate without the right to superintend, 

and controul the expenditure of the money 

so votcd would avail nothing; and we 

should become as mere slaves in reality, 

as anyin Europe. Give princes and their 

ministers the exclusive right of disposing 

of any considerable part of the treasure of 
the nation without controul or without ac- 
count; and our liberties from that instant 

would be gone for ever. 

If such a vote should be agreed to by a 
majority of that House, he should look 
upon his toils and labours to be at an 
end; and the people would have recourse 
to other means of redress, when parlia- 
ment had precluded all possible expecta- 
tions through the ordinary methods pre- 
scribed by the constitution; they would 
have recourse to other arguments, than 
what might be urged in the course of de- 
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bates in that House, in order to rescue 
themselves and their posterity from the 
chains which were forging for them. He 
would not presume to. point out the means 
the people in this last extremity would re- 
sort to; he was persuaded they would be 
wise, salutary, and adequate to the object 
proposed to be attained. Should such be 
the necessity, he never would again enter 
that House; his presence there would be 
of very little consequence. He would 
unite himself with those out of that House, 
whose sentiments corresponded with his 
own. He hoped he should acquit himself 
like a man; and he knew of nothing in 


his own disposition, which would prevent 
him from bearing him out with firmness 
and perseverance in the struggle. He was 


persuaded the measures adopted by the 
people would be peaceable; but at the 
same time suited to the exigencies of the 
occasion; in such measures he was pre- 
pared to co-operate; and he did not doubt 
but the friends of legal liberty and the 
constitution would prevail in the contest! 

He could not help taking notice of what 
had fallen from his noble friend (lord 
Beauchamp). His noble friend maintains 
the propriety of the proposition suggested 
by the right hon. gentleman on the floor; 
but assigns two reasons for preferring the 
going into the order of the day. The 
first is, that he is against voting an abstract 
question, a matter lias improper and 
unnecessary ; the other, lest if it should 
be voted in the affirmative, the people out 
of doors might be so far misled, to believe 
that such a resolution was meant, as put- 
ting a negative on the prayers of the seve- 
ral petitions. In answer to the first argu- 
ment, it was sufficient to observe, that the 
proposition, as connected with the Bill, 
was no abstract question; because it 
amounted toa direct and specific denial 
of its principle, which was a thorough re- 
form in the whole of the civil list expendi- 
ture; and as to his noble friend’s caution 
for fear the people without doors might 
be misled; surely it could mean nothing 
more than an exercise of the noble lord’s 
ingenuity. How, in God’s name, could 
the people or petitioners be misled? Could 
the most factious person, within or without 
that House, add or diminish asingle word, 
or put any interpretation upon the propo- 
sition, but what it evidently admitted ? 
The petitions on the table were not yet 
declared to be the sense of a majority of 
that House. He trusted they shortly 
would; but they were the avowed senti- 
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ments of the petitions... What did the pe- 
titioners say? That useless and sinecure 
places ought to be abolished; that exor- 
bitant salaries and perquisites ought to be 
reduced. Where did those evils originate? 
in the expenditure of the civil list. Where 
was the reform recommended to take 
place in? Most clearly, where the evil 
existed: to argue therefore, that the pro- 
position should not be resolved, lest the 
voting of it might afford an opportunity of 
misconception, misinterpretation, or po- 
pular delusion, was a farce, and the great- * 


est of al] delusion ; because it was evident, 


that if the proposition should appear 
to be the sense of a majority of that 
House, it would be a full answer to 
the petitioners,-and a decided opinion 
on the subject matter of the petitions 
themselves. It would comprehend one or 
other of these answers, We are of opinion 
that your petitions are ill-founded, or we 
think them well-founded; but our hands 
are tied up. We voted the civil list re- 
venue for life. By that vote it is become 
the private property of the crown, as much 
as any part of your private property is 
your own. What you seek, is therefore 
improper in itself; no such reform is ne- 
cessary, or if it be, it is not in our power 
to give you any relief. Such being the 
case, in his opinion, it was those who fled 
from the question, who endeavoured to 
impose upon and deceive the people b 
holding out hopes and expectations, which 
they never meant to perform; and which 
if complied with, would be fraught with 
injustice; and not those, who wanted to 
come to some specific point, which would 
tend to inform the people, whether they 
were to have any redress ornot. If, how- 
ever, the forms of the House would not 
admit the propositions to be entered into 
then, the House might proceed in the 
usual course, and resolve itself into a com- 
mittee, postponing the consideration of - 
the hon. gentleman’s proposition to the 
next, or some future clause in the further 
progress of the Bill. 

General Conway was much surprized to 
hear the principle of the Bill controverted 
in this stage, after notice and leave given, 
and a first and second reading. The noble 
lord (North) had signified his Majesty’s 
consent, not only to the Bill on the table, 
but to bills apparently of much more con- 
sequence; to bills for the sale of what 
might be fairly deemed his Majesty’s own 
private exclusive property. He could not 
help thinking, therefore, that the argument 
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of the right hon. gentleman was stretched 
much too far; when he contended that it 
would be unjust to interfere in the expen- 
diture of grants originating in that House, 
when even the propriety of interfering not 
only in the sale of the private property of 
the crown, but the appropriation of the 
sale of that property, was a principle ad- 
mitted in that House, and approved of by 
the noble Jord in the blue ribbon. 

Lord North contended, that a message 
importing his Majesty’s consent to the 
bringing in a Bill, did not amount toa 
previous approbation of the measure. He 
thought it his duty to signify his Majesty’s 
consent, and to advise the giving of it, so 
far as it related to the freedom of parlia- 
mentary discussion, but no more; not that 
he ever approved of the principle of the 
Bill; for he was ready, whenever an op- 
portunity offered, to oppose the eae fi 
whenever it appeared, clause by clause. 
Besides, fhouek the consent signified what 
the hon. gentleman presumed it had, he 
begged the House to recollect, that he 
had given no consent to the bringing in 
the Bill now on the table, by way of mes- 
sage from his Majesty. The consent he 
gave, was as an individual member of that 
House, the message on which so much 
stress had been laid, related to the bills 
respecting the forests and crown lands. 
He entirely approved of the right hon. 
gentleman’s proposition, and if the House 
should think proper to enter into the dis- 
cussion, which he thought at present un- 
necessary, he would most certainly vote 
for it. The order of the day was now re- 
gularly moved ; and he believed, it would 
be found unusual, to admit a question to 
be debated, which was suppcsed to militate 
against a Bill depending in the House. 

Mr. Rigby expressed his surprise at the 
inference, that the message from his Ma- 
jesty, declaring his assent to the bringing 
-in a Bill, signified an approbation of the 
Bill; most clearly it did not, nor could. 
It would amount to an assent given at an 
improper stage, and of course could fur- 
nish no subject of discussion in that House. 
He said he was much surprised to hear his 
hon. triend (Mr. Fox) betray so much un- 
necessary warmth, on account of any thing 
which might have fallen from him. No 
person entertained a greater respect for 
the abilities of the hon. gentleman, than 
he did. No man was more pleased to 
have'an opportunity to acknowledge them; 
but he begged leave to assure the hon. 
gentleman, that he would not readily re- 
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sign the first place, to any man, who should 
profess to entertain a more warm and 
steady zeal for the liberties of his country 
than himself: and it was with no small de- 
gree of surprise and emotion, he heard the 
hon. gentleman imputing sentiments to 
him, tending to the overthrow of the con- 
stitution. He appealed to all who heard 
him, whether he uttered a syllable which 
the most fertile imagination could so in- 
terpret. No man revered the rights of the 
constitution, or would go further in main- 
taining the rights of the people, in that 
House, where only in his opinion, they 
could be constitutionally defended, so long 
as parliament existed. He would repeat, 
that the people had aright to petition that 
House, and each of the other branches of 
the legislature ; but it was in that House 
alone, the voice of the people could be 
fairly known, and acknowledged; and 
from whence it could be surely and safely 
collected. He remembered a time, when 
the people as now designed, under the 
names of the petitioners, addressed the 
throne to dissolve parliament ; he meant 
about ten yearssince. He would suppose 
that a similar petition, had been then. or 
now presented, to that House; would the 
House be obliged to comply with it? He 
presumed no hon. gentleman would be so 
absurd as to maintain such a doctrine ; 
whereas the language of the present day, 
went that length, or it meant nothing; for 
if the House had a right to reject any 
petition, as they most certainly had; the 
right of discretion could only be limited 
by the opinion they might entertain on the 
matter prayed for in such petitions, which 
fairly brought the argument round, and. 
placed it on the only ground, where it 
could rest with propriety; namely, that 
the people had a right to petition, and that 
House the right to grant or reject, accord- 
ing as it might judge fit or proper. But 
though the argument was not so strong, or 
would not bear him out, to the full extent 
in which he had urged it, he would ask 
one question. Did the petitions convey 
the unanimous sense, or the sense of a ma- 
jority of the people? He had heard the 
contrary asserted, from several sides of 
the House; and by persons fully informed 
on the subject. He would not undertake 
to say, on which side the truth lay, having 
no personal knowledge of the facts either 
way; but this he could affirm, that in the 
county, where he resided (Essex) though 
a flaming petition had been presented, 
he was persuaded, that it did not contain 
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The hon. gentleman said, that if the 
question should be put on his motion, and 
that the motion should be carried, he would 
never more enter that House. He could 
hardly think for the reasons, before as- 
signed, that the hon. gentleman was 
serious; but should he persist in this reso- 
lution, he hoped the particular opinions of 
any individual, however high or respectable, 
would never controul or influence the de- 
liberations of that House, contrary to the 
justice of the cause, and the right of free 
discussion. For his own part, whatever 
the hon. gentleman’s final resolution might 
be, if room was made for his proposition, 
he would move it. He feared that could 
not be permitted, without coming toa pre- 
vious division. If not, he should acquiesce 
in the sense of the House, either by mov- 
ing it now, or postponing it to some,future 


He could not sit-down, without saying a 
word or two, on the very extraordinary 
predicament the noble lord over the way 
stood in, in the character of minister; day 
atter day coming down to that House, in 
majorities, which hardly deserved the 
mame; for his own part, he never would 
consent upon any consideration, to give up 
his own sentiments, or undertake to carry 
on the business of government, unless he 
could be sure of a proper and respectable 
support. When government was sunk 
and unsupported, the state was in danger; 
and he thought it full time for the noble 
Jord to speak out, and declare, what he 
was determined to grant, and what he had 
determined to refuse; by that means, a 
great deal of time, which was now unneces- 
sarily wasted, might be saved; and the at- 
tention of ministers be directed to the dis- 
charge of the functions of executive govern- 
ment, which now demanded the most un- 
ceasing assiduities of those entrusted with 
the exercise of them. The noble lord had 
talked of taking away all useless sinecures. 
No man was more firmly of opinion, that 
they ought to be taken away, than he; 
but if such a reformation was to extend to 
persons enjoying offices for life, by which 
a freehold was legally vested in them, he 
would most certainly set his face against 
any such attempt; for as he had resolved 
to resist any plan, for paring down, weaken- 
ing, or lessening the prerogatives of the 
crown, or depriving it of the revenue an- 
nexed to it for life so he would be equally 
tenacious of the rights of the subject. He 
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had heard reports of extending the reform 
much further, ofa resumption of all ancient 
grants from the crown, which was what he 
would never consent to. ‘This had been 
pointed to the revenues, enjoyed by two 
noble dukes canal and lea ; 
but he would fairly declare, that he would 
as soon give his vote, for cutting off their 
heads, without proof of any crime, as de- 
prive them of an inheritance, derived to 
them through several generations ; vested 
in them by the laws of the land, and con- 
firmed to them by several acts of parlia- 
menf. 

The Attorney General conceived the 
right hon. gentleman’s proposition, to 
amount to no more than a mere abstract 
question which no man was bound to re- 
solve. If the case stated in that proposi- 
tion was such, as applied to the Bill, the 
proper place to debate it would be in the 
committee; if it did not, if there was no 
abuse proved, the question would neces- 
sarily come to be denied, in the only man- 
ner, in which it could be fairly decided. 
If it should appear, that the possible abuse 
pointed to in the proposition really did 
exist, ‘then the question which had been 
so earnestly pressed by gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, would amount to 
no more than resolving that, at an impro- 
per time, which it might be very fit to de- 
clare at a proper time. He was averse to 
the discussion of the question, for he could 
fairly declare, that if it should be puty he 
did not know whether he could give it @ 
negative, or an affirmative. 

Mr. Burke begged it might be deter- 
mined upon, befure the House went into 
a committee upon the Bill. The present 
doctrine, should it be adopted, went 
equally to the defeating every part of the 
Bill, as well as those provisions, which the 
noble lord had avowed his public disap- 
probation of. If that was all, if only the 
fate of the Bill were determined, by agree- 
ing to the right hon. gentleman’s propo- 
sition, it would give him but very little 
uneasiness, but it was a principle, which 
in his opinion, went to overthrow the con- 
stitution, and annihilate the essential rights 
and privileges of parliament. The re- 
solving however, that that House was in- 
competent to enquire or controul the ex- 
penditure of the civil list revenue, would 
not, though it might be intended to eftect 
it, destroy the liberties of Britain. De- 
bate, it is true, would be at an end, be- 
cause it could answer no useful purpose. 
The duties of those, who had struggled 
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for a long series of years against every 
disadvantage, that it was possible to con- 
ceive ayainst large majorities, public ob- 
loquy, repeated defeat, and daily mortifi- 
cations, would cease; their unavailing op- 
position would be terminated. The peo- 
ple must do what parliament had refused, 
or rather what they were resolved not to 
do, or had declared themselves incom- 
petent to effect; but he trusted, that 
health would follow. A fever purged off 
and purified the blood, gave it a more 
happy circulation, and renovated or cor- 
rected a weak or disordered constitution. 
A fracture properly healed, acquired 
strength, superior to any other part of the 
bone. The crown held no public right, 
or public property, but as a trust for, and 
under the people. It could gain or lose 
nothing in truth; because it enjoyed all 
it possessed, as a favour: and for the at- 
tainment of certain defined or implied 
purposes, which purposes were understood 
to be good government and the well-being 
of the state. The prerogatives of the 
crown, the highest and most transcendent 
part of its power, were created and ought 


of course to be exercised for the benefit. 


of the people who created and conferred 
them. It was therefore to the last degree 
absurd to draw a line, or separate the pri- 
-vate rights of an individual, or any de- 
scription of man, as held for any other 
end but for the good of the whole com- 
munity; every right his Majesty enjoyed, 
as sovereiyn, was a delegated right, and 
consequently subject to examination, cor- 
rection, and controul. It was particularly 
of the very essence of that House, to en- 
quire, to regulate, and controul; and 
whenever it waved, concealed, or suspend- 
ed that right, when an occasion offered, 
then most clearly, every object of their 
meeting and deliberating was at an end; 
from the representatives of the people, 
they were no longer the servants of the 
public, who had sent them there ; but the 
corrupt or servile tools of those, who paid 
and rewarded them, for their treachery or 
neglect of duty. 

Mr. 7°. Townshend declared himself of 
the same opinion; said it would be at once 
insulting the House and irritating the peo- 
ple, to meet and deliberate there, day by 
day, and night after night, to no manner 
of purpose; he therefore wished to dis- 
charge the order of the day, and let in of 
courge, the proposition suggested by the 
right hon. gentleman; for if carried in 
the affirmative, it would at once amount 
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to a full and explicit answer to the peti- 
tions on the table, as well as to the people 
of England at large; on the contrary, 
should the proposition be negatived, that 
House would know the ground they stood 
on, and their constituents might have just 
reason to expect a redress of the griev- 
ances they complained of. 

Mr. T. Pitt, after stating the necessity 
of coming to an immediate determination 
on the subject, observed, that the minis- 
terial side of the House were apparently 


afraid to meet the question, in the shape 
it then presented itself; though they were 


not ashamed to acknowledge that they 
approved of it; and that they intended to 
support the principle, asserted in that pro- 
position, when the House went into a 
committee. He would affirm, however, 
if the right hon. gentleman’s proposition 
should prove to be the sense of that House, 
that the government of this country would 
be as tyrannical and despotic as any in 
Icurope. hoe 

Mr. Dunning considered the proposi- 
tion, as involving in it a question of con- 
stitutional law. He denied, that the King 
possessed any part of his revenue, as a 
private or distinct property ; because if he 
did, he might employ it to any purpose 
whatever. The uses to which it was em- 
ployed, clearly marked out, that the dis- 
posal or expenditure of it was within the 
controul of parliament. The reason was 
obvious ; it had been given by parliament. 
It was a parliamentary grant, involving in 
it a trust; consequently, that grant im- 
plied a controul, incident to any other 
species of trust whatever, namely a power 
to see, that the trust was faithfully dis- 
charged, which it was impossible to deter- 
mine, without enquiring into the expendi- 
ture; and equally impossible to enquire 
to any good purposes, if the power to en- 
quire was not accompanied by a power 
of controul. To talk, therefore, of the in- 
justice of enquiry, without proving some 
abuse, was as ridiculous as to say, that a 
man ought not to be punished for the com- 
mission of a crime; but that it would be 
unjust to try him, till you had proved his 
guilt. He seemed to doubt, whether the 
right hon. gentleman wished to have the 
sense of the House taken upon his ques- 
tion. If he was sincere, he had every rea- 
son to believe that he would find himself 
fully gratified; because in that case, he 
was persuaded, that the minority of the 
House, in that single instance, would sud- 
denly become the majority. 
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“Mr. Rigby said, whatever doubts might 
be entertained of his wish to brin his 
proposition before the House, in the shape 
of a motion, he had none himself; for he 
could fairly declare, that as he would not 
be bullied by one side of the House, so 
he was resolved aot to be cajoled or flat- 
tered out of it, by the other. 

Mr. Mansfeld concluded the debate on 
this question. His arguments were rather 
of a novel kind. He said, that the civil 
list revenue belonged to the King, and 
was very properly appropriated to his pri- 
vate use; and that it belonged to the 
people, because every thing which was 
possessed by the crown, was held for their 
benefit. His Majesty held it for himself, 
for the people, and that House. [A loud 
and incessant laugh, for upwards of a mi- 
nute, and a general cry of hear him! hear 
him!] Notwithstanding the noise and tu- 
mult on the other side of the House, he 
would repeat his expression, that the civil 
list revenue, though applicable to the use 
and benefit of the sovereign, was never- 
theless, in another point of view, held for 
the benefit of the whole community at 
large. In short, he was clearly of opinion, 
that the civil list revenue, being an invest- 
ment made for the good of the nation, and 
applicable in particular, to the mainten- 
ance of the dignity and splendor of the 
crown, no diminution could be made, 
which would not prove injurious to the 

le. 

About nine o'clock, the question was 
put on the order of the day, as moved by 
ord Beauchamp, and the House divided : 
Yeas 205; Noes 199. Mr. Rigby was 
the only ministerial member who voted in 
the minority. 


Debate on the Clause of Mr. Burke's 
Establtshment Bill, for abolishing the Office 
of Third Secretary of State.} The House 

en resolved itself into a committee on 
Mr. Burke’s Bill, Mr. Elwes in the chair. 
When the chairman came to the words in 
the first clause, for abolishing ‘the office 
commonly called, or known by the name 
of third secretary of state, or secretary of 
state for the colonies,” 

Governor Pownall suggested an amend- 
ment; observing, that the words were not 
sufficiently descriptive, for the description 
should be simply that of third secretary of 
State. 


Mr. Burke had no objection to omitting 
the words pointed out by the hon. gentle- 
man. He had adopted both descriptions, 
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lest one or the other singly, might appear 
untechnical, or not descriptive of the of- 
fice, proposed to be abolished. 

Lord Georve Germain observed, that 
the clause as first worded, was not cescrip- 
tive of the office, which he had the honour 
to fill, for it was neither that of third se- 
cretary of state, nor secretary of state for 
the colonies; but ‘one of his Majesty's 
principal secretaries of state.” He wished 
most sincerely, if the committee should 
determine to abolish any one of the three 
offices, that it might be the one he had the | 
honour to fill. | | 

The clause being amended agreeably to 
this idea, 

. Lord Beauchamp rose, and made along 
speech, in favour of the office, and against 
the clause. He maintained, that that 
House had no right to interfere in the 
expenditure of the King’s civil list re- 
venue, upon any other ground, but that of 
gross sbuse previously proved; and even © 
then, consistent with the special positive 
and vested rights, accruing from a legisla- 
tive act, he doubted much, though it might 
be legal, whether it would be constitu- 
tionally legal, to take from the crown by 
act of parliament, what clearly belonged 
to it. Most certainly, if abuses were 
proved, it was competent to that House 
to point out to their sovereign, the proper 
mode of removing, and correcting them ; 
but in his opinion, that mode was not by 
passing a law of resumption, which should 
never be resorted to, but in cases of the 
last necessity, when every other means 
had been tried, and had been unsuccessful. 

But supposing it was right for parlia- 
ment to interfere upon motives of public 
economy, another question would arise, 
whether the object to be attained, namely 
the saving proposed, was of sufficient mag- 
nitude to justify that House in suppressing 
a useful office? For it must be deemed a 
useful office, till the contrary were proved. 
He wished gentlemen to consider what 
the present Bill went to. This clause 
formed but a part, and a very small part; 
but if the propriety of the present clause 
should be determined, the same principle 
would spread itself through every other 
part of the Bill, and be extended to all 
the branches of the royal household, and — 
into the domestic arrangements within the 
palace itself. ion 

But presuming the Bill to be formed on 
the sentiments contained in the petitions, 
would any gentleman venture to declare, 
that the office was a sinecure; that it was 
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attended with exorbitant fees, perquisites | 
or emoluments; that it was a heavy, ex- 
pensive establishment; or, that it was the 
source of much influence in that House. 
He believed no man would assert it was. 
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nected in that light, they were not so in- 
separably connected, but one object might 
be attained independent of another. The - 
first great consideration was, the lessenin 
the influence of the crown, which had 


But gentlemen may say, it is useless and | enormously increased of late years; and 


unnecessary. If that be their argument, | 
let them shew to the committee that it is | 
s0; let not assertion pass for proof; and | 
mere opinion for argument. When they ° 
have satisfied the committee of this, will it ; 
not be incumbent upon them to demon- 
strate the right as well as expediency of 
resuming the grant made to his Majesty, 
on his accession to the throne; and which 
he reccived as an equivalent for an ample 
revenue, which, as sovereign, he was en- 
titled to enjoy? And will they not be 
called upon to shew, that the reform is 
not only just and necessary, but that the 
mode proposed is the best? He had no 
doubt but he should hear it much insisted 
on, that should the office be abolished, it 
would be no innovation; that it was but 
of modern date; not more than ten or 
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twelve years standing. He begged leave to 
give two answers to the argument. First, 

that there was a third secretary of state, 

so early as Edward 6, that there was a 

third secretary, for several years, during 

the late reign; so that the office was not a 

new one, but an old one, recently revived ; 

and though it were not, he was clearly of 

opinion, that it would give riseto a most dan- 

gerous precedent, asit would go toestablish 

this maxim; that the legislature were the | 

only proper judges of the detailed exercise 

of the executive power. The principle 

would affect every establishment already ! 

made, or which might be hereafter made ; 

in short, it would divest the crown of one | a scason as that of rebellion, and a re- 
of its most valuable rights and preroga- | bellion, too, which more immediately af- 
tives, that of discharging the duties vested | fected the sovereign on the throne, being 
in it by the constitution; the right of 

judgment, in what manner those duties 

could most faithfully and effectually be 

discharged. 

Mr. T. Townshend observed, that the 

Bill, and of course the clause before the 

committee, both led to the same point, 

the lessening the influence of the crown, 

through the means of abolishing sinecure 

and unnecessary places, exorbitant sala- 

ries, &c. and at the same time, applying 

the savings to the exigencies of the state. 

It would be necessary, therefore, to con- 

sider the object of the Bill, as to its pro- 

posed result, and the several considera- 

tions, which, collected together, constituted 
that result; for though they were con- 


particularly so, since the accession of his 
present Majesty. Hence the great source 
of all our present evils. Stop up or cut 
off that great source, and every part of 
the political machine would perform its 
worted functions. How was this to be 
effected? By abolishing the means of 
that influence; by abolishing the esta- 
blishments that created it. The present 
circumstances of this country, made it 
likewise necessary to appropriate the an- 
nual sums thus lavished, in effecting im- 
proper purposes, to the relieving people 
of part of their burdens, which that in- 
fluence complained of, had been instru- 
mental in imposing. 

His noble friend had laid great stress on 
the generosity of the crown, on his pre- 
sent Majesty's accession, in contributing 
to lighten the burdens of the people, by 
giving up the civil list revenues, or duties, 
and taking tn lieu thereof the stated sum 
of 800,000 per annum. This was a 
plausible argument, and might be easily 
refuted, combining all the circumstances 
existing at the time, and subsequent to 
that transaction. During the whole reign 
of the late king, he never came to parlia- 
ment for assistance, but once; and that 
immcdiatcly after a most dangerous rebel- 
lion, carried from the extremity of the 
island, into the very bowels of the king- 
dom. It would be totally unnecessary to 
enter into arguments to prove, that such 


directed to the expulsion of himself and 
family, in favour of a Pretender to the 
crown; that very great and uncommon 
expences must have arisen; many of which, 
from the nature of the government, must 
have been drawn from the civil list. Yet 
under those peculiar circumstances, his 
majesty, after reigning twenty years, de- 
sired no more than 450,000/. not as a free 
grant or gratuity; but merely as a loan, 
which was to be repaid; and Mr. Pelham, 
when he delivered the message to the 
House, assured it, that the civil list ex- 
pences should be retrenched, and for what 
purpose? For the repayment of the money 
then proposed to be drawn from the sink- 
ing fund; and for which, as a further and 
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positive confirmation of his intentions, he 
roposed that the civil list revenues should 
mortgaged. There was a peculiar cir- 
cumstance too, which attended this trans- 
action, which was, that what was deemed 
a favour, might be well urged, as a right- 
ful demand ; for it was not a grant over 
and above the 800;000/. granted on his 
then majesty’s accession; but to make up 
the deficiency between the duties appro- 
priated to the payment of the civil list. 
Such was the conduct of the ministers of 
the late king. His majesty never after- 
wards came to parliament to have his debts 
id. The ‘royal family daily increased. 
There was the prince, and afterwards the 
princess of Wales's household. There 
were several other branches of the royal 
family then alive. His present Majesty’s 
ectablihiaent, for the four or five last 
years, as prince of Wales; the whole 
amounting to an expence unknown before 
or he believed since; and yet when the 
late king died, there was asum of upwards 
of 170,000. due to him from the public; 
and even including the whole of what he 
received, the average amount of his annual 
receipts did not exceed 815, or 813,000/. 
t was the state of the civil list re- 
venue, since the commencement of the 
present reign? His Majesty agreed to take 
800,000/. in lieu of the revenue appro- 
priated to the maintenance and support of 
the civil list. He highly approved of the 
conduct of those who advised his Majesty 
todo so. They were wise and able coun- 
sellors. But what was given up? He be- 
lieved, no more at the time, than about 
30,000/. a year; the duties having so far 
increased towards the conclusion of the 
late reign. This was an object of conse- 
quence, it was true; but it would be ne- 
cessary to state the advantages which were 
derived to the nation; and he was sorry 
to say, that they turned out nothing, or 
worse than nothing. After a series of two 
ears war, and five years peace, the noble 
ord in the blue ribbon came to parlia- 
ment, to demand the sum of 513,000/. or 
an average sum of nearly 80,000/. per 
annum. And upon what pretence? A 
most fallacious one; that the 800,000/. 
settled by parliament, was inadequate to 
the discharge of the necessary expences 
of government; and that the King’s dis- 
tress solely arose from his improvident 
generosity, that of giving up a sum equal 
to that amount of his income. Now, the 
fact thus stated, he would maintain was 
founded in fallacy. It was true, that the 
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Post-office Act of the 5th of his present 
Majesty, and some commercial regula- 
tions, passed subsequent to the Civil List 
Act of the Ist of his present Majesty, 
had augmented the duties to upwards of 
870,000/. per annum, on an average of 
the preceding seven years. But then, 
those duties and taxes were clearly par- 
liamentary grants, applied, and to be ap- 
ptopriated to the public purposes, and 
could be deemed no more to belong or 
pertaining to the crown, than any other 
duty, tax, or impost whatever Jaid on as a 
security to the public creditors. In fact, 
they had been regularly, and fully appro- 
priated before this first requisite was made. 
So far for the claim of the crown in the 
first instance. In eight years after, the 
same noble lord came again to parliament 
for the sum of 618,000/. to discharge the 
debts of the civil list pine the same flimsy 
pretence, and upon the latter occasion, 
had the modesty to ask for an additional 
sum of 100,000/. a year. In both cases, 
then, the ministers of the crown had fal- 
sified their own words with the parliament, 
and had broken the condition on which 
the sovereign’s word was pledged to his 
people; and even had the effrontery to 
refuse to give any assurance, that it would 
not be necessary to come to parliament 
for a further addition whenever the prince 
of Wales should arrive at years proper to 
fix the establishment of his household. 
Thus, in the course of 14 years, his Ma- 
jesty had received from parliament, over 
and above his stated revenue, the enor- 
mous sum of 1,131,000/. while George 2, 
in the course of a reign of 32 years, ree 
ceived not a single shilling more than his 
stated income, after allowing for the defi- 
ciency of the duties, and of course the 
funds which composed his revenue, and 
attended with this further additional cir- 
cumstance, that the expence of the dif- 
ferent branches of the royal family were 
upon an average greater during the former 
pence than the latter; besides, he be- 
ieved, it was well understood, that his 
Majesty contributed several very conside- 
rable sums, to support the first continental 
war made in support of the House of 
Austria. If this plain, undisguised state 
of facts did not contain the most unques- 
tionable presumptive evidence of the in- 
fluence of the crown, he meant the di- 
verting its revenues to purposes which 
dared not be avowed, in corrupting and 
influencing the members of both Houses 
of Parliament, it would be vain to resort 
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to other arguments. If, then, this unne- 
cessary increase of revenues was the true 
source of the increased influence of the 
crown; and if this influence ought to be 
reduced within the bounds prescribed by 
the constitution, the necessity of the public 
reform and national ceconomy, which was 
ackuowledged by his noble friend, and 
every other person who spoke on the other 
side, would lay so immoveable a basis in 
support of the measure, and in compliance 
with the wishes of the people, as could 
not be shaken by any argument however 
plausibly or artfully urged. 

If the principle of the Bill, and the ob- 
jects as he had described them, that of 
reducing the influence of the crown, and 
promoting public ceconomy, were incon- 
trovertibly proved; all that remained to 
be done in sod att was to apply the 
principle so established to the particular 
clause before the committee. What did 
the clause import? The abolishing an use- 
less office, that of a third secretary of state. 
Here the matter lay within a very narrow 
compass. It was a new, and he would 
add an useless office. He did not mean 
to controvert the facts statea by the noble 
lord, that such an office existed so early 
as Edward 6, or that it was revived during 
the reign of the late king; for both facts 
afforded sufficient proof that the office 
was discontinued, because it was disco- 
vered to be useless. The point before the 
committee related merely to the question 
of inutility. There might have been five 
or a dozen secretaries for ought he knew 
or cared, in former times. There were a 
number of great offices which had long 
ceased to exist, which that mode of argu- 
ing would justify the revival of. The 
committee had nothing to do with that. 
‘What they had to consider was the utility 
of the office ; the influence the abolishing 
of it, would take away, and the money it 
would save. All he could say was, that 
the country had raised itself to the utmost 
pitch of national glory, that our posses- 
sions had been extended to every quarter 
of the globe, that our colonies had risen 
to a degree of wealth, power, and popula- 
tion, unknown perhaps in the annals of 
any other country under the sun; and 
that, when we had, no more than two se- 
cretarics of state. <A third was however 
appointed, and from that instant the pic- 
ture was completely reversed in all its 
features. We had lost those very colo- 
nies, and with them their trade; we had 
been disgraced in the eyes of all Europe, 


and were now threatened with ruin on 
every side. 

e noble lord in the blue ribbon had 
said, that there were sinecure and patent 
offices in the exchequer, which stood 
exactly on the same ground with the civil 
list revenue; they were granted for life, 
and vested in the possessors : but, says the 
noble lord, if the grants made to the crown 
of the same nature be resumed; so ought 
the salaries derived from sinecure places, 
as well as all others of that kind. He had 
little reason to doubt whence the various 
paragraphs that appeared in a certain 
morning paper originated, in which this 
doctrine was announced, and the propriety 
of carrying it into execution expressly 
maintained. Those who paid for the in- 
sertion of those paragraphs best knew 
whether the persons who supported them 
in that House were likewise the authors of 
them in print. He among others had not 
escaped the scurrilous attacks of those 
concealed calumniators. Those enemies 
to truth said, that he possessed a tel- 
ler’s place in the Exchequer. The 
noble lord, if that was a crime, could 
he believed, exculpate him frem the 
charge. Every person who knew any 
thing at all about the matter, knew that 
such a place was held by his father ; but if 
he should now rise to give an opinion whe- 
ther it would or would not be proper to 
abolish the teller’s places, he should expect 
to see himself misrepresented through the 
same vehicle of ministerial abuse, without 
a possibility of escaping censure. If he 
disapproved of the proposed abolition, it 
would be immediately imputed to him, 
that he was very ready to deprive his sove- 
reign of an estate for life, in the civil list 
revenue, but was alarmed, when the same 
reform threatened his own interest in the 
place held by his near relation, which was 
his property, as much as if actually in his 
own possession. If on the other hand, he 
should declare his opinion, that the place 
of teller ought to be abolished, the cry 
would be equally strong. It would be 
said, that either he had no interest at all, 
or if he had, it was very trifling or pre- 
carious; for it depended merely upon the 
life of an aged person, who in the com- 
mon course of things could not long cone 
tinue to enjoy it. in either point, there- 
fore, he thought it more prudent to be 
silent; but this he would say, whether it 
might or might not be proper to abolish 
the place of teller, he was clearly of opi- 
nion, that the interest held by the present 
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possessors, by no means partook of that 
species of peatire, by which the crown held 
the revenues of the civil list. 

Mr. Jenkinson contended, that the in- 
fluence of the crown, so far from being in- 
creased, had rather been on the decline; 
but that whatever it might be, it bad not 
been exercised to effect the purposes on 
which the present Bill was supposed to 
proceed : that allowing its existence to the 
extent to which it had been contended, 
that House was incompetent to interfere, 
or controul its expenditure: that that 
House was not obliged to attend to the 
petitions of the people, further than the 
sentiments contained in them accorded 
with their own judgment: and that sup- 
posing the petitions were right in praying 
or the abolishing all useless places, the 
office proposed to be abolished did not 
come within that description.—To shew in 
ide that the influence of the crown 

ad not increased in point of revenue, or 
any collateral cause, he contended, that 
his present Majesty gained nothing by the 
two extra grants made by parliament, in 
1768 and 1777; for notwithstanding the 
ingenious distinction taken by the hon. 
ah aguas who oo last, he was per 
ectly well founded in contending that the 

_ duties arising from the post-office, unless 
otherwise understood, at the time belong- 
ed to the crown as part of its inalienable 
revenue. The Post-office Act was, be- 
sides, an act of regulation. If the crown 
d the post-office duties at the time, 
parliament could not interfere, unless upon 
the idea, that the crown was already in 
ion of a revenue fully adequate to 

its outgoings ; consequently, that not being 
the case, it could hardly be presumed that 
parliament would interfere, and take away, 
or resume what they must know it stood in 
need of. Parliament immediately after 
the Revolution settled a revenue of 
700,0002. a year upon king William; and 
there was not a gentleman who heard him, 
who from his own experience was not fully 
persuaded that 700,000/. ninety years ago, 
was not much more than 900,000/. a year 
at present. Indeed, he might appeal to 
many present, whether within the last 30 
years alone, the price of all the necessaries 
of life was.not increased nearly in that 
proportion—It was become customary 
with gentlemen on the opposite side, to 
represent the reign of that prince as the 
purest model of imitation to the present 
times, and to extol that prince’s private 
‘tnd political virtues: and he believed with 
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a good deal of justice. He was a prince 
who possessed many great and useful pub- 
lic virtues. But when he said this, he 
begged gentlemen would take the whole of 
the reign together, and likewise the whole 
of that prince’s political conduct, and by 
Se a facts, judge alt He wished 
they would decide impartially, and declare 
whether they believed king William would” 
submit to have that revenue resumed, 
which had been once settled upon him by 
act of parliament? From the circumstance 
he was going to relate, he had every 
reason to believe he would not. In the 
early part of that king’s reign, the civil 
list revenue was granted only from year to 
year. He found the great inconvenience 
of this dependent situation, in which he 
was in effect deprived of any will of his 
own; because those wlio chose to ask, 
had the power of compelling him to ac- 
guiesce, by withholding the grant of the 
civil list revenue till they had gained the 
point they wished to obtain. It was upon 
this occasion, that that prince was heard 
to declare he was not king, or but an an- 
nual king, till his revenues were settled 
upon him for life, and threatened in case 
they were not, to abdicate the crown, and 
retire to Holland. The misfortunes which 
must have been the consequence of such 
a succession, induced the parliament to 
make a tof the civil list revenue on 
him for life. Apply thit fact to the argu- 
ments used in support of the present Bill, 
and the case was, if possible, much 
stronger. For here the grunt was for life, 
but the resumption proposed went to leave 
his present Majesty nothing which he 
could safely call his own. This year such 
a reform was necessary; the next year 
another reform might be deemed so: in 
short, no man could pretend to say, where 
this rage of public reformation might stop ; 
for plausible reasons would never be want- 
ing, and in fine the king for the time 
being, instead of exercising his inde- 
pendent legislative power, as one of the 
three branches, would probably be reduced 
to a precarious pittance. He would, in 
truth, be no more than the shadow of a 
king. He would be a pensioner indeed 
of the lower class, and must at all times 
submit to whoever might hereafter lead 
the majorities of that House.—Much stress 
had been laid upon the presumed cco- 
nomy of the last reign ; upon the great- 
ness and goodness of the late king, and 
among other virtues, his frugality had been 
much insisted upon. No man was more 
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ready to pay the just tribute of praise to 
the late king’s memory. He was per- 
suaded that he was a good and magna- 
himous prince, but when he said this, it 
was his duty as a subject, as a member of 
that House, and a servant of his present 
Majesty, to affirm that he was second to 
none of his predecessors in all the virtues, 
all the amiable and great quae which 
adorn a prince; and he believed his own 
knowledge would bear him out in the as- 
sertion, that the influence of the crown 
was not increased since the accession of 
his present Majesty, or if it was really in- 
creased, that its exercise had not corres- 
ponded with the means.—He knew not 
well what was meant by the loose, gene- 
ral description of the influence of the crown. 
It might mean any thing, or every thing, 
or nothing. He believed, in @ pecuniary 
light, that the means of influence accord- 
ing to the decreased value of money be- 
tween the present times and the Revolu- 
tion, were not increased. He was per- 
suaded in another point of view, they were 
or could not, for he was satisfied, inde- 
endent of other circumstances, consider- 
ing the numerous family his Majesty must 
necessarily support, that 900,000/. now, 
was no more than equul to 800,000/. and 
upwards during the late reign. There 
was the constant household of the Queen: 
there was the prince of Wales's household, 
and a suitable provision to be made for the 
young princes ; and he left it to gentle- 
men to judge, whether under all these 
circumstances, 900,000/. afforded any fur- 
ther sources of pecuniary influence, in the 
year 1780, than 800,000/. did forty years 
ago.—But independent of mere matter of 
opinion, he would appeal to one of the 
branches of influence, and much the 
greatest vested in the crown by the consti- 
tution, that of creating peers. He would 
call it a constitutional influence, and he 
would acknowledge it to be very powerful 
in its effects. Yet, how had this been 
exercised since the accession of his pre- 
sent Majesty? That after six years, in 
1766, the number of pecrs were the same 
as in 1760, when his Majesty ascended the 
throne ; and that since that period to the 
‘baeeh time the number of peers were less 
y three or four now than in 1766, and of 
course in 1760, at his Majesty’s accession. 
Mr. Burke, in answer to what had been 
‘said by the Attorney General, concerning 
the injustice of punishing the abuse of 
the expenditure of the civil list without 
proof, and to what had been said rela- 
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tive to the same subject by lord Beau- 
champ, took a distinction between the ju- 
dicial and legislative capacity of parlia- 
ment. In the former, they were without 
doubt to proceed m all cases upon legal 
evidence. In the latter, they had a right, 
and it was their duty to make whatever 
regulations they judged necessary for the 
preservation of the constitution. He re- 
probated, in the strongest terms, the doc- 
trine, that there was no difference between 
the King’s property in the civil list, and 
private property. The King was only 
a trustee for the public. Property and 
subjects existed before kings were elected, 
and endowed with a portion of the former 
for the protection of the latter. And 
shall the servant, the creature of the peo- 
ple, be represented by treasonable sub- 
jects, by false and pretended friends, as 
chiming an inherent, self-created, origi- 
nal, and divine right in the voluntary 
grants of that people for whose good he 
received it, and for whose good it may 
be resumed? This is the very quintes- — 
sence of Jacobitism. It is not Toryism, 
but Jacobitism. Tories lean, indeed, to- 
wards monarchy; but still they profess 
that the monarchy to which they lean, is 
a monarchy limited within certain bounds 
by the law, and controulable by the con- 
stitution. Jacobitism elevates kings into 
the rank of gods, and contends, that the 
people were made for them, not they for 
the people. But it is doing Jacobitism 
injustice; that Jacobitism, at least, the 
remains of which we have seen in this 
country ; to compare it with the doctrines 
we have heard this day; for there is some- 
thing generous in a steady attachment to 
the persons of a royal family in distress, 
and the compassion of the heart makes 
amends for the errors of the judgment. 
But in the present times, in this enlight- 
ened age, in this country, and on this 
occasion, to avow such theories of despo- 
tism, is something worse than Jacobitism. 
It is Jacobitism sublimated and refined 
into a detested system of the most humi- 
liating slavery. He did not agree with 
the noble Jord, that work is always per- 
formed with greater expedition by many 
servants, than by few; for one trusts to 
another ; he devolves the labour on the 
shoulders of his fellow-servants, and finds 
means of eluding censure for not doing 
his duty. A groom becomes the favou- 
rite of his sporting master: he gets an 
assistant for his conveniency ; the assis- 
tant becomes the groom, and he himself 
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is straightway advanced into the sinecure 
place of master of the horses. The new 
groom gets Tom to clean the stable; Tom 
grows very handy, and then there is no 
doing without Tom. I wonder, says 
every body, how he could do so long 
without Tom! The thing happens, Sir, 
in higher departments ; even in the highest 
office of state, there are useless supernu- 
meraries. Sir, I must here call the late 
earl of Suffolk from the dead; though I 
am convinced that ‘ even if one should 
rise from the dead,” there are some who 
would not, on this subject, believe his 
testimony. Lord Suffolk was a man of 
honour; he would not have sat a year in 
his bed-chamber resting his legs, afflicted 
with the gout, on his green box contain- 
ing the papers of his office, at the same 
time have held the place of Secretary of 
State, if he had not been convinced in his 
conscience, that the business of the state 
would be very well managed without his 
assistance. Nay, after he was dead, his 
office remained with him. The third se- 
cretaryship is already extinct; it was de- 
posited with the corpse of lord Suffolk, in 
a superb cemetery. Its funeral obsequies 
were performed on the occasion; it was 
laid aside with that pomp which became 
its pomp ; ensigns, scutcheons, flambeaux, 
&c. A successor, after an interval of a 
year, was indeed appointed to him. But 
if you ask the reason, no other can be 
given than the Irishman’s; the other two 
secretaries were doing nothing, and a third 
was appointed to help them. 

It had been urged with great seeming 
weight, and affected plausibility, that the 
office proposed to be abolished, by the 
present Bill, would be productive but of 
very trifling saving, a few thousand pounds. 
Granted ; but every plan must have a be- 
ginning, and every great plan must con- 
sist of several parts. If the whole of the 
Bill was meant to consist but of this 
clause, the argument might have the ap- 
pearance of an answer. Was that the 
case? He presumed not. It was but a 
single object, among many others, of great 
consequence. And he begged gentlemen 
would look to the aggregate, or sum to- 
tal, and not to the items of which it was 
composed ; but trifling as the sum might 
appear to the gentlemen on the other side 
of the House, it would pay a regiment 
of cavalry; if not, at least it would a 
regiment of infantry, which alone was an 
object of concern in our present state of 
national distress. But it was not even the 
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expence, but the mischief that had arisen 
from the establishment of that office, 
which had thrown the empire into all the 
miseries of a civil war; which had lost us 
America, and brought us into a contest 
with our powerful and inveterate enemies, 
which last circumstance threatened us 
with cuin, almost inevitable. This office 
was established, or raised, for he cared 
not which, in the year 1768, on purpose 
to introduce a noble lord in the other 
House, the ear] of Hillsborough, into his 
Majesty’s councils. What was the con- 
sequence of that appointment? The very 
circumstances he had been alluding to. 
That noble lord, as the very first act of 
official power, wrote his famous circular 
letter to the several colonies, assuring 
them that no taxes would be laid upon 
them. He had endeavoured to deceive 
them. The noble lord in the blue ribbon, 
in five years after, introduced a Bill into 
that House for taxing them, or a concili- 
atory proposition, as he called it, as the 
intended basis of a law for that purpose. 
The people of America saw by this, that 
they could have no reliance on ministerial 
promises, not even on the word of the 
King, whose name had, been prostituted 
in so shameful a manner; even in one in- 
stance, so far as to assure the assembly of 
Virginia, that he no longer wished to 
govern them, than he should preserve his 
word inviolate with them as to the pro-_ 
mise he then made.—He then entered 
into a short view of the American war, 
and of the American secretary. Was ex- 
tremely severe on the late appointment of 
lord Carlisle, as he considered the office 
of first lord of trade, merely as a sine- 
cure place, which he called the idle la- 
bour, or laborious idleness of modern of- 
fice; and concluded by observing, that 
besides the actual saving to the public, 
and the lessening the influence of the 
crown, the business transacted in the re- 
spective offices of Secretary of State, 
united again, as it had formerly, would 
be better executed by fewer hands. 

Mr. Dundas said, that he would avoid 
all speculative arguments and extraneous 
matter, and confine himself to certain 
land-marks fixed in the constitution, and 
to the experience of near a century; dur- 
ing which period we had been a free and 
happy people. The constitution was set- 
tled and defined more precisely than it 
had been before at the Revolution. Before 
that period the civil list had been voted to 
the kings of England, without any speci- 
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fication of what part of it should be ap-| he was against voting any part of his Ma- 
plied to the maintenance of armies or na- | jesty’s revenue away, he would be equally 
vies, and what to the support of their| averse to touching private property, le- 
household and civil government. At the | gally and equitably enjoyed, for so many 
Revolution, this evil was remedied, a cer- | generations. 

tain sum was appropriated to the defence | Lord George Germain gave the history 
of the state, and a certain sum to the | of the office of third Secretary of State; 
king, to which he had as good a right as | shewed that the abolition of it would only 
any individual could have to his private | be a saving of 5,000/. at most; said that 
property. For whether you call the king | king William, the guardian of the liberties 
trustee, servant of the public, or sove-| of mankind, had complained that he was 
reign, he was an hereditary monarch, and | not an independent king, before he was 
inherited the rights and property of his | endowed with an independent revenue ; 
predecessors by as firm a right of inheri- | asked why parliament, if they thought the 
tance as any, by which any gentleman in | King should be dependent, had made a 
that House laid claim to the estate of his | settlement on him for life? Why did you 
ancestors. If, then, the king had not | not feed him from hand to mouth? With 
violated the limitations fixed to the exer- | regard to the offices of Secretary of State, 
cise of the royal prerogatives at the Revo- | if one of them must be abolished, he 
lution, it was not in the power of parlia- | wished it might be that one which was 
ment to deprive him of his just and con- | held by himself. He added, that the King’s 
stitutional rights and property. He said, | revenue was his private and exclusive pro- 
the noble lord near him was not a violent | perty; and as much his as any property 
minister; he had often heard him accused, | enjoyed by those who heard him. He be- 
without doors, of being too remiss in the | lieved it would sound extremely odd in 
exertion of ministerial influence. He/| the ears of any gentleman present, if told 
said, that all history was full of vain cla-{ by a person, “ You must eat by contract ; 
mours against the influence of the crown; | ride by contract; you spend too much: 
and asked why, if the influence of the | it istrue, you are not in debt, but that sig- 
crown was so excessive, the minister car- | nifies nothing: you can live upon such a 
ried his questions by so small majorities? | sum, by retrenching such and such ex- 
He advised parliament to beware of esta-| pences; and the residue of your income 
blishing precedents that might endanger | shall be applied to the service of the state.” 
all private property; insisted that it was | The present Bill went fully to that length ; 
incumbent on those who wished to de- | and if applicable to the civil list expendi- 
prive the King of his civil list, to give} ture, was equally applicable to every in- 
some explanation or other, suitable to their | dividual in that House and out of it. 
designs, of that act of parliament, which Mr. Fux said, he should not be deterred 
conferred it on him; that if the King | by the lateness of the hour [near one 
had saved 100,000/., and laid it in the; oclock] from going fully into the debate. 
hands of his banker, they might with | It was on a subject the most important and 
equal, nay with greater justice, have | interesting; and if he should detain the 
seized it then on the plea they advanced! House ever so late, he should not think 
now. If he laid it out in building, or} that he stood in need of making an a 
other amusements, they would not have | logy. In the first place, he could not but 
pasaaaeth that it was misapplied, much | be surprised to hear so much said against 
ess ought they to find fault with him for} the abstract proposition suggested by a 
employing it in the service of the state. | right hon. gentleman, who had so frequent- 
He recommended gentlemen to refleat | ly been alluded to in the course of the 
seriously on the consequence; and how | evening. ‘There was nothing he wished 
far such a wild, injudicious rage for inno- | for more than for the House to come to a 
vation might be extended, if all parlia- | determination upon that great constitu- 
mentary grants would be resumed; parti- | tional question, whether they were com- 
cularly in the case of two noble dukes! petent or not to interfere in matters that 
alluded to early in the debate, ( Richmond | respected the King’s civil list? It was a 
and Grafton) ; for in his opinion the doc- | point upon which men’s minds seemed to 
trine was extensive to all grants of every | dwell, and inthe issue of which the whole 
kind. If gentlemen were prepared to say | nation was so essentially concerned; he 
80, let them directly come to a vote upon | could not for one, but wish most heartily 
it; though for himself, he must say, as | to have it before the House in a debateable 
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shape, and decided upon as soon as pos- | norant or so lost to the will of others, as 
sible; and, indeed, he should have liked | not to know, or knowing, not to stand up 
the right hun. gentleman (Mr. Rigby) | and fairly tell the House, that they. were 
better than he did; he should have thought | competent to the purpuse, and that the 
him more fair, and the justice of the | King was only a trustee for the people, 
people better dealt with, had he taken a . and liable to have his accounts inspected 
roper opportunity, as he surely might ' by parliament. Had not such a practice 
base done, of submitting the question, of | been the uniform practice of parliament ? 
which he professed himself so warm an ' How was it with James 2? Had not that 
advocate, and not have started it to the ; unhappy king, who preferred a wretched, 


House, at a time he knew it could not be ! miserable pension from the court of France, 


moved regularly, nor decided one way or | in preference to the Jaw of his subjects on 

the other. constitutional grounds, his whole revenue 
But the right hon. gentleman impressed ! taken from him? 

the principle of the resolution he had He was amazed to hear any opposition 


made to so plain an axiom, a power so 
rooted in parliament. For had the present 
king any hereditary right? Parliament, 
indeed, had made him the successor to the 


broached, and the principle was to pervade 
the whole Bill; so that when any clause 
came under discussion, it was to operate 
against it, as ifthe principle really had been 
accepted of by the House. Gentlemen j throne, but hereditary right he had none. 
did not like abstract propositions, and a | He was, as an hon. friend near him (Mr. 
noble lord (Beauchamp) reprobated spe- , Burke) had declared, the mere creature of 


culative questions, because they did not | the people's instituiing, and held nothing 
lke unparliamentary proccedings, and be- | but what he held in trust for the people, 
_ cause those questions were only made for | for their use and benefit. Could gentle- 
the purpose of being spread abroad to let | men, then, think so absurdly asto conclude, 
the public know what the House was do- | that the King’s civil list revenue was given 
ing. Was it possible to conceive any | to his Majesty to expend just as he should 
tuiog more shameful and absurd! For his | think fit? No, it was given him for the 
part, he declared, and he took a sort of | service of the public, and the people’s re- 
pride in declaring it, that he wished to | presentatives had at all times a consti- 
Lave those very abstract propositions de- | tutional authority to enquire into the ex- 
cided, and that fur the purpose of letting | penditure of that allowance, to reduce it, 
the people of England know what they | and, indeed, to take the whole of it, or in 
had to expect; and he was resolved to | other words, to resume the whole of it into 
use every means in his power that the pub- | their hands again, whenever the abuse of 
lic might know what the House did, and ; it, or the exigencies of the times should 
what the members individually did, in | require it. ‘The King, it was true, was 
orjer that the people might understand | the sovereign of the people, but the King 
properly, as they ought to do, who were | was to hold the crown only as long as the 
to be trusted, and who were not. But | people should choose. This, he trusted, he 
geatlemen shrunk from the proposition re- | might advance without offence. He felt 
Fpecting the King’s civil list; they were | himself warm, and he knew it. But he 
afraid to meet it; and even the boldest of | trusted he was neither unparliamentary, 
the ministerial phalanx were afraid to ; nor disorderly. ‘He again asserted, that 
hazard it, though some of them had not | the King was no longer king than while 
scrupled to adopt the principle, and to | he should be found to wear the crown for 
support, in their speeches, that the House | the good of his people, for that all power 
hed no right to interfere in it. Good | lodgedin the crown, or elsewhere, could 
Ged! had he been asleep! how had he | only center in that one great and funda- 
been last to himself! to what little pur- 
pose had all his education, his knowlcdge, 
and his experience been attained, if that 
was really the fact! Lut, surely, it would 
peter be a doctrine established in that 
House, that the king was to be uncon- 
trouled in his civil list’ Did men know 
what they were asserting when they held 
any such language? Did men really see 
no danger in it? Or were men so truly ig- 
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mental point. 

It was a certain maxim, however, laid 
down, and there were those preposterous 
enough to support it, that touching the 
King’s civil list, would be meddling with 
private property. This he absclutely de- 
nied. But admitting for a moment the 
fact; was that not often done, when 
the good of the public called for such 
a sacrifice? In making turnpikes and new 
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roads, was not private property med- 
dled with? and did not parliament do it 
every week in the course of the session? 
And why was not the private property of 
his Majesty, if the King’s civil list really 
was private property, to be curtailed, when 
the necessities of the state called upon 
parliament to do it? 

The influence of the crown had been 
said to have arisen, not from any increase 
ef the civil list, or an improper use of it, 
but from the large augmentation of the 
navy and army; and gentlemen were not, 
with a candour he did not wish to imitate, 
to ask the side of the House on which he 
ranked, why they would attack the civil 
list to reduce the influence they complained 
of? He was aware of the subtilty of the 
reasoning, and was ready to meet it. The 
naval and military arrangements, however 
extensive, were insisted ‘upon as neces- 
sary. “They naturally brought a prodigious 
influence with their establishments, and 
yet they were not to be lessened. How 
then was parliament to check the influence 
of the crown? Not by reducing the navy, 
or the army, for they were requisite and 
natural influences. What way, then, was 
there to narrow that influence but by 
striking off part of the civil list? Parlia- 
ment had no other way of doing it, they 
had no alternative; they were to reduce 
the influence in a manner within their 
power, and they had no other mode of get- 
ting at it but through the civil list. 

An hon. and learned gentleman ane 
Dundas) had denied the influence of the 
minister to be greater than heretofore, be- 
cause his majorities in parliament were not 
larger than the majorities of other minis- 
ters. The majorities of the present mi- 
nister were become very small indeed, 
but the learned gentleman did not see the 
true cause. It was not because the mi- 
nister used less influence than he had 
done, but because gentlemen saw better 
than they used to sce; and if he was to 
estimate the degree of corruption and in- 
fluence of the minister, by the size of his 
majorities, he was inclined to believe that 
he would soon have reason to think him 
very virtuous and poor indeed. If, how- 
ever, the learned gentleman meant, when 
he said the minister used no influence, to 
confine it to his conduct of the present 
day, he would cordially agree with him, 
for he had, indeed, used none. When 
the right hon. gentleman near him (Mr. 
Rigby) threw out his favourite resolution, 
that the House could not interfere with 
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the King’s civil list, the noble lord used ng 
influence to make the House accept it. 
No, the minister shrunk back to his na- 
tive modesty, and left the House to their 
own choice. Nay, the right hon. gentle- 
man himself, who wishes so ardently to put 
the question, had exercised as little of bis 
power. Though he wanted the question 
put, he had used none of his influence: he 
had left his friends and relations to them- 
selves, and to vote for the order of the day, 
by which the possibility of putting his re- 
solution was all at once done away. Even 
the right hon. the deputy paymaster, (sir 
T. Caswall) had at length voted against 
him, and yet so little disposed was he for 
using any influence, he dared to swear he 
would readily forgive him. He trusted he 
should not find him turned out of office for 
it, but that the thing would be considered 
with all that perfect candour, liberal senti- 
ments, and ready reconciliation, so conge- 
nial to the right hon. gentleman’s mind. — 

But to speak seriously, was there really 
no undue or unconstitutional influence ? 
Was there not a monstrous influence that 
pervaded every department of state? How 
happened it, that such a scandalous dis- 
mission had taken place of the lords lieu- 
tenants? Had not the influence of the 
crown been harshly used in that respect ? 
The marquis of Carmarthen and the earl 
of Pembroke had their lord lieutenancies 
taken from them, and for what? Why, 
because the noble marquis had written his 
sentiments on the York petition, and the 
other noble peer had presumed to vote 
agreeably to his conscience in parliament. 
In time of peace some reason might be 
offered, or some pretext set up, for the 
removal of lords licutenants, but to make 
such dismissions when we were at war, 
and the militia might every day be wanted 
for service, and to make noblemen of the 
first and oldest families in the kingdom the 
objects of such dismission, was, in his opi- 
nion, a plain and open indication, that the 
army was ta be employed in a way in 
which it ought not to be employed. 

Some gentlemen had asked, was there 
any proot to be adduced that there really 
existed any undue influence of the crown 2? 
As to proving an undue influence of that 
kind, were gentlemen in earnest when 
they called for proof? How was the in- 
fluence of the crown to be proved? He 
had almost made a blunder, for he was 
going to say, that the influence of the 
crown shewed itself only in the dark, or 
it appeared so scared ip the light, that it 
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was not one of those things so capable of 
proving any otherwise than by the noto- 
riety of the fact. 

He would now apply himself more 
closely to the question under considera- 
tion; and he wondered much that some 
gentlemen should make it a ground of ob- 
jection to it, that it was unfair, taking it 
for granted that a reform was necessary, 
that the King’s civil list should be attacked 
in the first instance. Good God! how 
could such assertions escape men who va- 
lued at all their candour and understand- 
ing? Had not opposition endeavoured b 
every means in their power to retrenc 
the public expence? Had they not at- 
tempted over and over to stop the present 
unnatural war against America, or, if it 
was to be continued, to withdraw our 
troops from thence, so that they might 
be employed where they were ey 
wanted, and an immense load of debt 
thereby avoided? It had been said, too, 
what new oppression or injuries do you 
feel? Was it possible for such a question 
to be coolly stated? Was the loss of Ame- 
rica nothing new? Was the loss of our 
West India islands nothing new? Had we 
no new taxes? And were not all these 
things new injuries and oppressions ? 

With respect to the office of third secre- 
tary of state, it surely ought to be abo- 
lished. Not one single argument had 
even been attempted to prove there was 
any utility to arise in continuing it. If, 
indeed: only 4,500/. would be saved to 
the public by taking away the office, that 
was, in his ai no reason why it 
should not be done. The same objection 
might be brought against every clause in 
the Bill, if it was to be admitted as an ar- 
gument against it, that it was only to save 
such a specific sum of money: 4,500/. 
taken by itself, was, perhaps, not so great 
asum; but when a number of those sums 
were added together, they would amount 
to a very great sum total, and it was in the 
egeregate, that the reform in the public 
expenditure was proposed in the Bill be- 
fore the House. It was not by abolishing 
the third office of secretary of state that 
they should save so much money, but 
gnke off so much of the influence of the 
crown, which was, and ought to be, the 
pnmary object before them. 

And now he would ask the House, if 
‘the King’s civil list allowance was not to 
be proportioned to the situation of the 
times? If the House had now to fix the 
emount, would they give his Majesty so 
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enormous a sum as 900,000/. a year? 
Would any gentleman, even for the sake 
of argument, for it could be used for no 
other end, venture to contend, that the 
civil list should be disproportioned to the 
ability of the public ? Indeed, it had been 
pretended, that 900,000/. was now no 
more than equal to 700,000l. in the reign 
of king William, but he reprobated the 
computation as idle and fallacious. The 
price of provisions, it was true, was higher 
now than then; but, did the price of pra- 
visions affect the royal houshold so mate- 
rially ? He wondered it should be touched 
upon ; but adinitted the fact, namely, that 
900,000/. was now no more than what 
700,000/. was. But was this reign like 
William’s ? Parliament, indeed, allowed 
that glorious prince an ample income; but 
had he not occasion for their liberality ? 
Good God! was this reign to be compared 
with the reign of that glorious and puis- 
sant prince, who had such put and exten- 
sive wars upon his hands ; he was engaged 
in great and noble undertakings, and while 
he ‘had the state at home to settle and ad- 
just, was forming the most valuable 
alliances with foreign powers. 

The civil establishment for the present 
King was, indeed, most liberally consider- 
ed by parliament upon his accession to the 
throne. They held him, as he professed 
himself, a free-born Briton, and made him 
a settlement equal to the predilection they 
formed in his favour, They took for 
granted every thing he promised, and did 
not know what he really meant. They 
had not the least suspicion of the system 
by which his government was to be regu- 
lated, and did not know those calamities 
and miseries they were to experience 
from an American war. Parliament little 
expected what they have since so badl 
relished. But great as the sum of 900,000¢. 
is, with what sort of face is it that even 
that is the King’s civil list? Does he not 
come to parliament time after time pray- 
ing them to pay off what he is in arrears ? 
Are not the debts of the crown, even in 
this gigantic, overgrown allowance, as re- 
gularly voted as new taxes? Even at pre- 
sent, the civil list, he understood, to be 
behind hand no less than three quarters, 
so that another application for paying off 
the debts of the crown might soon be ex- 
pected; nay, a noble lord had openly said, 
that the King’s establishment would want 
a still further increase as the branches of 


the royal family grew up. 
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no right to interfere with the civil list, the 
same noble lord had asked him, what right 
he had to question him about his style of 
living? As the case stood at present, he 
would readily allow him, that he had none. 
But if he was living beyond his income, 
and he was to pay his debts contracted 
thereby, he should think he had a just 
right to enquire into his conduct, and to 
Say, you surely might lop off this or that 
article of extravagance. And how, other- 
wise, did the opposition mean to deal with 
the King? And yet any strangers present, 
to hear the arguments used by the minis- 
terial side, would conclude, that the House 
was moved to take away the King’s pri- 
vate purse, and not reduce the civil list, 
the allowance of which was only granted 
to him by parliament, in trust for the peo- 
ple, for their use, and not for his own 
private occasions, to do with it just as we 
micht choose. 

That the motion before the committee 
was perfectly agreeable to, and in support 
of the petitions of the people of England, 
he strongly contended. They prayed for 
‘a diminution of the influence of the crown, 
and the abolishing of one of the secreta- 
ries of state tended dircctly to that point. 
In support of the motion itself, he thought 
every thing might be said, that need be 
said. Experience was better than theory, 
and it had been proved, that two secreta- 
ries of state were sufficient, for lord Suf- 
folk was dead nearly twelve months, be- 
is & person was appointed to succeed 

im. 

He was sorry the minister and his friends 
were afraid to meet the question, whether 
the House had a power to controul the 
civil list or not. Though, should they 
put it, he should not think himself bound 
to acquiesce in it. He would resist it to 
the utmost of his power. He trusted he 
did not speak disorderly, for parliament 
had not said any thing like it. If they 
should at any time, he should conceive the 
compact between the king and-people to- 
tally broken, and this country reduced to 
the most downright despotism that could 
be brought to practice. In such a case, 
he would not say what he would do, but 
he should not think parliament a place in 
which he should be able to serve the peo- 
ple, who knew, he trusted, that they were 
not born to be slaves. 

He alluded, in very strong terms, to an 
hon. and Icarned gentleman (Mr. Mans- 
field) amongst others, who were some- 
times standing forth as advocates for the 
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crown, and sometimes for the rights of 
He exclaimed, in the ge- 
nuine warmth of patriotism, against the 
pretence that parliament were bound at 
the Revolution, not to interfere in the ex- 
penditure of the King’s civil list, which he 
called a new and damnable doctrine, and 
infamous to a degree; he meant as far as 
it argued, and not ‘guys to the right 
hon. gentleman who had that day ven- 
tured to advance it. He plainly saw it. 
was the intention of ministry to treat the 
petitions with contempt, and to irritate the 
people of England to acts of violence ; 
but he trusted they would avoid them, for 
he hoped there were sure and certain con- 
stitutional means by which they could re- 
lieve themselves, and punish the authors 
of their calamities and ruin. 

Could he possibly be brought to think, 
that the Revolution had established so 
vile a maxim, as that the King’s civil list 
was to be used independent of parliament, 
or that parliament were to be precluded 
from controuling the power of the crown 
in all cases whatsoever, he should think 
he, and all the people of England, were 
bound to curse and execrate the Revolution. 
But did he think so absurdly of the Revo- 
lution ? Could any one think so absurdly of 
it? How shamefully was the Revolution 
libelled and traduced? He had sometimes 
heard, that a rebellion tended to strengthen 
the hands of government. He was now 
convinced, it was a very possible case: 
for if the maxim, that the House really 
had no power over the civil list, should be 
established, a rebellion, and nothing but 
a rebellion, could possibly save the con- 
stitution, and restore it to that state, from 
which the establishment of so vile a doc- 
trine would inevitably reduce it. But 
why would not ministry stand forth, and 
fairly try the question? The friends of 
the constitution were ready, were waiting 
anxiously to combat it. But the minister, 
though he would persist in prejudicing the 
House with the principle of it, shrunk 
back, in a dastardly manner, and loathed 
the question ina lasuenble shape. For 
his part, he Jiked that kind of conduct 
worse than the right hon. gentleman’s, for 
he did not sculk behind his partizans, but 
came boldly forth, in an open, manly man- 
ner, and he liked the person that was 
honest enough to come out in the day- 
light, and attack him at once unmasked. 
He declared, however, that should the 
question be ever put and carried, he would 
aloné contest it, and seek some other 
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lace in which he would endeavour and 
ope to serve his country. 

Ir. Mansfield spoke chiefly in reply to 
something that had fallen from the last 
speaker respecting his sometimes leaning 
towards the prerogative of the crown, and 
sometimes towards the liberties of the 
people. He declared he no more regard- 
ed the rights of the crown, than the free- 
dom of the subject. But he would not be 
intimidated by the hon. gentleman. 

At a quarter before J in the morning, 
the committee divided. For the question 
201; Against it 208. Mr. Elwes report- 
ed progress, and asked leave to sit again. 


Debate on the Earl of Shelburne’s Mo- 
tion relative to the Removal of the Marquts 
of Carmarthen and the Earl of Pembroke 

Jrom the Lieutenancy ¥ their respective 
Counties.}] March 6. The order of the 
day being read, | 
| The Earl of Shelburne rose, and ac- 
quainted their lordships, that the reason 
why he troubled them in summoning them 
that day, was, for purposes that concerned 
the honour and dignity of parliament, and 
the support of the constitution; it was to 
enquire into the cause of two noble lords 
near him being dismissed their employ- 
ments, against whom no charge of delin- 
quency could possibly be made, nor even 
was pretended to be made; nor could any 
reason be assigned but this suggestion, 
that one noble lord had declared the side 
he should.take on a question agitated in 
that House; and the other had absolutely 
voted on it. These were the only crimes 
they had committed; and for the exercise 
of this common freedom, inherent in the 
constitution, and belonging to every mem- 
ber of parliament, they were disgraced in 
the face of their country, without even so 
rouch as knowing the cause of their dis- 
mission, or having the opportunity of 
satisfying their respective counties on that 
head. His lordship spoke forcibly to the 
dangerous lengths this procecding Ied to, 
particularly at a time like the present, 
when every body felt the influence of the 
crown in the extremes of every depart- 
ment, from the minister to the lowest offi- 
cer of excise. He likewise stated the 
power of lord-lieutenants, respecting the 
militia Jaws; spoke honourably to the cha- 
racters of the two noble lords, and advcrted 
to the various evils which might result 
from such a system of government, where 
their duty to their country was interpreted, 
to amount to an act which called for some 
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signal mark of his Majesty’s displeasure. 
His lordship then entered into a detail of 
the rise and power of lord-lieutenants of 
counties. He said, that this great office, 
though vested in the constitution, was not 
generally established till the reign of queen 
Elizabeth; and that its powers, from the 
beginning, were in a great respect inde- 
pendent of the crown, and always consi- 
dered as a balance between the people and 
the prerogative. His lordship adverted to 
the establishment and power of the militia, 
praised its rit ties institution, and the 
constitutional effects sucha body of freemen ~ 
must, under proper regulations, yield to 
their country; but this great institution, 
ever since 1762, had beenso broken in by 
acts of parliament, as to throw its power 
and force into the hands of the crown, that 
it was daily becoming one of the state 
engines of corruption. 

From the militia his lordship passed on 
to the army. He 2 eral with a peculiar 
vehemence of a regulation lately adopted 
in this school of war, called occasional 
rank; he said, this was the most destruc- 
tive, humiliating principle, that could pos- 
sibly be brought to operate upon a soldier ; 
a character nursed and educated in high 
notions of honour, and whose very exis- 
tence depended upon his fame and emula- 
tion; that though he would rather avoid 
giving any precedents of this abuse, yet 
that it should not be thought he dealt in 
mere declamation, he would ask what pre- 
tensions a Mr. Fullarton had to be ap- 
pointed a lieutenant colonel? This gentle- 
man had never held any rank, or ever was 
in the army before; he had been clerk to 
the noble lord (Stormont) when on his 
embassy to France, where perhaps he 
might have acquitted himself very well 
with his pen, but never was acquainted 
with the use of the sword; yet this clerk 
in office, this commis, contrary to all mili- 
tary establishments, contrary to all the 
spirit of the army, was now a lieutenant 
colonel, and had the superiority in com- 
mand over lord Harrington, a young noble- 
man of the most active and enterprising 
spirit, who had fought his way, inch by 
inch, to command, and whose great rank 
and family connections served him in no 
other light but to have marked his ser- 
vices tothe public. 

His lordship after this enumerated 
many other instances ; and indeed the no- 
ble lords who sat round him, furnished 
him with so many, that he begged leave to 
decline giving any more of that scandalous 
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and degrading practice; but purine: to 
the woolsack, called upon the noble lord 
who sat there, to ask him, how he should 
like to see men, who called themselves 
lawyers (he did not mean even Scotch 
lawyers) ‘but men who had never been in 
the least degree educated as such, at once 
assuming the dignity of the bench, and 
andertaking to expound the laws and con- 
stitutions of this country? In this pointed 
animadversion on the abuses of the army, 
he paid the highest compliments to lord 
Amherst, wondered he did not see his name 
at the head of the office, which the con- 
stitution allowed of (commander in chief), 
as he was very sure, could he remedy the 
abuses complained of, he would. He at 
the same time reprobated the scandalous 
insinuations thrown out by ministry and 
their runners, against this noble lord’s 
avarice. He knew it to be false, and 
could arise from no other ground, than 
that little sordid principle which prevails 
in corrupted minds to endeavour to sull 
the reputation of men of contrary princi- 
les. 
His lordship described the alarming in- 
fluence of the crown, which was taking 
such daily strides, both in the militia and 
the army, and in short, in every other de- 
partment, that if it was not immediately 
checked, the prerogative would be the 
ruling influence of the state. He then 
proposed the following motion; at the 
same time assuring their lordships, if any 
one lord could rise and declare upon his 
honour, he did not believe these two noble 
lords were displaced from their offices for 
giving their votes in parliament, he would 
withdraw it: ** Whereas the marquis of 
Carmarthen was dismissed from his em- 
ae i of the lieutenancy of the East 
iding of the county of York, on the 
morning of that day when his opinion to 
support with his vote a motion that was 
made in the House on the 8th day of Fe- 
bruary last was well known; and whereas 
the earl of Pembroke was Jikewise dis- 
missed from the lieutenancy of the county 
of Wilts soon after he gave his vote on the 
same question, which office of lieutenant 
has been at all times important, but most 
peculiarly so under the present constitu- 
tion of the militia. And whereas no cause 
has been suggested or communicated to 
either of the said noble lords for such dis- 
mission, this House therefore hath every 
ground to believe that the same had refe- 
tence to their conduct in parliament.” 
And it was therefore. moved, “ That an 
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humble Address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, to desire that he will be graciously 
‘thats to acquaint this House whether 
e has been advised, and by whom, to 
dismiss the said two noble lords, or either 
of them, from their said employments, for 
their conduct in parliament.” | 

The Marquis of Carmarthen said, the 
nature of the motion was such, as he could 
not in delicacy vote in support of. He 
nevertheless heartily approved of it, and for 
this particular reason, that by it he hoped 
he should be able to tell his enquiring 
county why he had been displaced from 
acting as their Jord lieutenant. Under- 
standing such a motion was to be made, 
he should certainly have staid away, were 
it not in order to hear from the mouth of 
some of his Majesty’s confidential servants 
the reason his gracious sovereign had for 
dismissing him from the lieutenancy of 
the county over which he had the honour 
to preside. He flattered himself his re- 
moval was not occasioned by any abuse of 
the power annexed to his office, nor did he 
understand that he had given any offence © 
to the people of the county of York, either | 
as lieutenant or by the vote he had given, 
as he received several letters from many 
of the most respectable gentlemen in that 
county, containing a full approbation of — 
his conduct in parliament. : 

The Earl of Pembroke explained the — 
nature of his dismission, which he was 
sure his Majesty was advised to, as when 
he resigned the office of lord of the bed- 
chamber to him he met with the same 
Hoan reception he was wont to do. 

is family had been lord lieutenants of 
Wilts ever since the office was known in © 
England, and he was happy to find that 
his conduct had been such, upon all occa- 
sions, as to meet the approbation of his 
county. His lordship was severe upon 
some late promotions. He despised from 
his heart the means made vse of to obtain | 
rank, contrary to the established rules of 
service, and affirmed, that army in which 
such things were permitted must either 
moulder away, or become a dangerous 
engine in the hands of government. As 
the present motion respected himself, he 
must, like the noble marquis, decline 
giving his vote. 

The Ear] of Abingdon rose to give his 
entire approbation to the motion, and paid 
the noble lord who made it many compli- 
ments: the dangerous influence of the 
crown was known and felt throughout the 
state, and had reached every class and de- 
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scription of men, and if such instances 
were permitted to go off, unenquired into 
and unredressed, the danger might become 
irremediable.. 

Lord Stormont rested his opposition to 
the motion, principally on the discretion 
of the crown to remove any officer it 
thought proper. That this discretion was 
given the crown by the constitution, no 
noble lerd had thought proper to deny; 
jt would, therefore, be out of all rule to 
address his Majesty on such a subject, 
when his prerogative was concerned, and 
instanced the conduct of the Long Par- 
liament in support of his opinion. - In res- 

ct to the abuses of the militia and army 
fis lordship was quite silent, unless a few 
words in defence of colonel Fullarton, by 
saying, though he was not bred to the 
army, that he dared to say he would sup- 
port the character of a soldier with spirit 
and propriety. He animadverted on the 
previous declaration made by a noble mar- 
quis, that he would give such an opinion 
on. such a question; this declaration he 
did not expect from any noble lord before 
he heard the debates on the question on 
which he might state that opinion. His 
lordship observed that the two noble lords 
held their offices through the favour of 
‘ the crown, and had therefore no right to 
complain when it was withdrawn; for 


they lost nothing they could call their 


own. God forbid that any man should 
come into this House with a determined 
Opinion to vote, without first hearing the 
debate! 

The Earl of Radnor spoke in favour of 
the motion, and in particular to the abuses 
daily creeping into the militia laws, which, 
his lordship said, in the course of the ses- 
sion he should take up more particularly. 
He reprobated the dangerous influence of 
the crown, and said, if it was expected 
that noble Jords who held places, should 
vote as prerogative should dictate, such 
ae could be considered in no other 
ight than the worst of bribes. 

The Marquis of Rockingham made some 
pointed observations on the abuse of the 
militia laws; said, that they were making 
daily nearer EpPEC aches to a standing 
‘army. The militia was instituted merely 
as a constitutional force, and pointed to 
two objects; the defence of the kingdom 
from our foreign enemies, and to have that 
defence composed of men, not imme- 
diately dependent upon the crown. This 
was the original idea on which the militia 
was first taken up; but if unqualified per- 
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sons were permitted to serve, merely as 
mercenaries, for the sake of pay and rank ; 
if substitutes were continued from time to 
time; and if the lords lieutenants were to 
be dismissed, merely for their political. 
principles, he, for one, saw no difference 
between a militia and a standing army: 
of the two, he was inclined to give the 
preference to the latter, because they very 
seldom troubled themselves with parties 
or politics, but confined their attention 
chiefly to their duty as soldiers, and to 
the interest and honour of their country 
and their sovereign. His lordship ex- 
pressed his fullest approbation of the 
motion. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that as to 
the unlimited unrestrained discretion of 
the crown, in a choice of persons to fill 
the offices of the state, it was no doubt an 
inherent, undisputed prerogative vested in 
it, for the wisest and best purposes ; but it 
was a prerogative or right, the exercise 
of which, as well as every other power or 
right the crown enjoyed, that was subject 
to the controul and animadversion of par- 
liament. It was, like them, exercised by 
counsel and advice, and if improperly exer- | 
cised, as in other instances, subjected the 
advisers to enquiry, and if the cause was 
such as not to justify the advice, subjected 
them to removal, censure, or punishment. 
This was what was meant by a discre- 
tionary power being vested in the crown, 
it was neither more nor less. There waa 
an unsound discretion as well as a sound 
discretion; by the sense put upon it, it 
meant no more than a power or ability to 
act, which was after subject to the cone 
troul and discussion of parliament. When- 
ever that power was wantonly and evi- 
dently abused, it became tyrannical or 
arbitrary, and not discretionary. His 
grace then proceeded to shew, that the 
whole order of things was reversed in 
the line of promotion, civil and military, 
particularly in the latter. All rank was 
trampled upon, all subordination was at 
an end; corruption and faction had per- 
vaded every order of men, and every de- 
partment of the state. Influence and 
patronage had swept every thing before 
them, and favour, and not merit or expe- 
rience, was the sure road to preferment, 
A stronger instance could not be adduced, 
than the one mentioned by the noble 
mover. He desired any one lord to lay 
his hand on his heart, and fairly declare, 
whether he thought a man closeted in 
Paris, or thrust up bebind a desk, could 
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instantly, by intuition, step forward as a 
candidate for military command, or if he 
did, what kind of persons those must be, 
who could not only listen to, but give way 
to such ridiculous and absurd pretensions ? 
Yet such was the case in respect of a late 
military promotion. A man of yesterday, 
a clerk to the embassy at Paris, was, by a 
mere exertion of power or ministerial 
caprice, put over the heads of upwards of 
a thousand officers, many of them of long 
and tried service, of established merit in 
their profession, and bred up to the art of 
war from their earliest youth. Such pro- 
motions, so contrary to the rules of ser- 
vice, was sufficient to drive every man of 
honour and spirit from the service, to dis- 
seminate discontents throughout the whole 
army, and to deter the young nobility and 
gentry of weight and fortune from enter- 
ing into it, when not only they were liable 
to be robbed of their just rank, in the 
usual course of preferment, but to have 
persons put over their heads to command 
them, who perhaps hardly knew the right 
end of a firelock. 

Lord Denbigh declared that he had the 
highest regard for the two noble lords, 
whose dismissal furnished the subject mat- 
ter of the present debate. When he said 
this, however, his duty would not permit 
him to be silent, when he heard it sug- 
gested that either of the noble lords were 
dismissed on account of any vote they 
meant to give in that House. The noble 
lord who made the motion called upon 
noble lords to lay their hands on their 
hearts, and declare upun their honours, 
whether or not they thought that the two 
noble lords were dismissed merely on ac- 
count of their conduct in that House. In 
answer to which, he, as one who was called 
upon in this solemn manner, could lay his 
‘heart on his hand [here a loud laugh] and 
declare, that he did not believe it was; 
for if it were a principle of that kind which 
caused the removal of the noble lords from 
the posts they lately filled, he had several 
noble lords in his eye who were in a con- 
tinual state of opposition to government, 
and enemies to the crown, yet, were ne- 
vertheless permitted to retain their offices 
of lords lieutenant. He suid, that if the 
fact had been as stated, and the cause as- 
signed for the removal of the two noble 
lords was on account of their conduct in 
that House, it would not be without nu- 
merous precedents to support and sanction 
it. He believed it had often been done 
since the Revolution, and under the fa- 
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vourite administration of the noble lords 
who would vote for the proposed Address, 
and there was a recent instance of the 
kind early in the present reign, when none 
of his present Majesty’s confidential ser- 
vants were in power, he meant the case of 
a noble earl fately deceased (Temple) 


i; who, for a vote given in that House, had 


been removed from the lieutenancy of the 
county of Bucks. 

Earl Temple set the nodle earl right: 
he could assure the noble earl he had been 
grossly misinformed : as it was not on ac- 
count of any vote given in that House, 
that his noble relation was removed. 

The Duke of Richmond said, he wished 
to know from the noble lord who spoke 
last but one, whom he meant to describe 
under the appellation of the enemies of the 
crown. If his lordship knew of any such, - 
it was his duty to point them out; if, on 
the other hand, the noble earl undertook 
to make loose accusations, ot'a dangerous, 
cruel and inflammatory tendency, which 
included in their objects several persons 
of high rank and great trust, and, in fact, 
involved a charge of the most criminal 
nature, he insisted that the noble earl 
would rise and explain his words. [Lord 
Denbigh said, he meant not enemies to 
the crown, but of the present administra- 
tion.] His grace took notice of another 
expression which fell from the noble earl, 
when he asserted so confidently, that the 
noble marquis was not removed for any 
opinion, or vote given inthat House. ‘This 
was rather stepping a little out of the way ; 
the noble lord was no cabinet minister. 
He was at a loss therefore to guess whence 
he drew his information, unless through 
his intimacy with a certain great court 
lord, still believed to retain no sma]! share 
of influence in his Majesty’s councils. 
He was evidently the confidential friend 
of the noble lord alluded to (Bute) and 
no better proof need be adduced, than 
his being always entrusted with that noble 
lord’s proxy. 

His grace, after stating several strong 
arguments to shew how deeply the consti- 
tution had been wounded in the gross 
abuse of the trust delegated to the execu- 
tive power, which was intended to reward 
merit, and promote public virtue, but 
which, in the instances stated in the mo- 
tion, had been employed to ta as di- 
rectly the reverse, proceeded to support 
these general assertions, in a variety of 
instances, in which the power vested in 
the first magistrate, or rather in his minis- 
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ters, had been most shamefully perverted, | in some instances, be imorudently exer- 


not only by endeavouring to undermine 
the independency of parliament, but like- 
wise in the disposal of places of high trust, 
pre-eminence, and actual service. His 
grace directed his attention a second time 
to the late shameful promotions in ever 
respect tending to fill the whole army with 
disgust and discontent. In proof of this, 
he mentioned the promotions of messrs. 
M‘Carmack, Keating, &c. who had Jately, 
(the former from being a captain, and the 
Jatter a subaltern on half-pay) been raised 
to the rank of colonels, with the command 
of regiments annexed to that rank; and 
the gentleman to whom he had before 
alluded, who had been lately clerk to the 
noble viscount in high office, when ambas- 
sador ai Paris, who, he presumed, had 
never seen any gun discharged, but a pot 
or water gun, yet he was now removed 
from behind the desk, and promoted to 
the command of a battalion! His grace 
read an extract from the debates of the 
Lords in the year 1733, where, upon the 
crown’s dismissing lord Cobham and the 
duke of Bolton from their places, a protest 
had been entered into by several noble 
lords, with the late lord Bathurst at their 
head. This he hoped would strike their 
Jordships as a precedent for the right of 
parliament to regulate the abuse of discre. 
tion in the crown, and in particular draw 
up a noble lord in his eye, to support the 
sentiments of his noble father ; concluding 
with an appeal to the law lords and bench 
of bishops, asking the learned lord on the 
woolsack, and the right reverend prelate, 
at the head of that bench, how they would 
approve to have silk gowns’ and dignities 
in the church conferred upon men every 
way uofitted for such stations, by habit, 
education, or learning, and totally ignorant 
of both law and gospel. 

The Lord President Bathurst de- 
clared, that he always disapproved of re- 
moving persons from their appointments 
on any other ground but that of neglect 
or incapacity; and he could say with 
truth, after upwards of thirty years public 
service, that he did not know he had ever 
made an enemy, or given just cause of 
offence, in any public character he had 
filled. Having said this, however, he, for 
one, thought that the present motion was 
highly objectionable on several accounts, 
and on none more than as it directly went 
to entrench on one of the first prerogatives 
ef the crown, that of a choice of its own 
servants. The power of the crown might, 
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cised. Every power, however modified, 
or to whomever intrusted, was liable to 
some degree of abuse ; not that he at all 
supposed that to be the case in the pre- 
sent instance, for there was nothing that 
distinguished the removals which formed © 
the subject of the present debate, from a 
successive stream of precedents, from the 
Revolution down to the present day: but 
allowing the arguments urged by the sup- 
pghaisy of the motion in the fullest extent, 

e was perfectly satisfied that there was 
not a noble lord present who seriously 
wished to have his Majesty’s prerogative 
abridged, much less annihilated, which 
would be the direct consequence of agree. 
ing to the motion. 

The Earl of Hillsborough said, he had 
been misrepresented in what he said on a> 
former debate; he had not said that the 
petitions led to faction and sedition, and 
the petitioners’ conduct to the brink of 
1ebellion; he had never mentioned the 
words petitions nor petitioners, he had only 
spoken of illegal associations. With re- 
spect to the motion, he thought the king 
had an undoubted right to appoint and 
dismiss the officers of the crown as he 

leased, nor could it be an object for par- 
liamient to interfere with, unless that power 
was grossly abused. 

Lord Craven spoke warmly in favour 
of the motion; he said, that as the two 
noble lords had no intelligence of the 
motive which induced his Majesty to de- 

rive them of their employments, it was 
bis Opinion, that the proposed Address 
should be presented to his Majesty. 

The Lord Chancellor said, if his Ma- 
jesty’s royal will were subject to parlia- 
mentary controul and examination, upon 
every promotion or removal, which pru- 
dence directed him to put into execution, 
such modes of proceeding would end in a 
total subversion of the prerogative. If 
the present motion succeeded, the conse- 
quence would be, that the House would 
never be extricated from difficulties which 
might necessarily be the consequence of 
such addresses and appeals tothe sovereign 
upon every exercise of the powers vested 
in him by the constitution. No proof 
had been laid before their lordships, that 
the dismissions arose from any vote given 
in that House; consequently unti] some 
fact were stated, it could not be decent to 
approach the throne upon the subject. 

Lord Camden made several objections 
to the Lord Chancellor’s mode of reason- 
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ing, which in every degree tended to sub- 
vert the independence of parliament. It 
ought to be an object of the greatest im- 
portance to every noble lord present, to 
ascertain the privileges of parliament, 
which they must necessarily be deprived 
of, if the learned lord’s arguments were 
conclusive. And he further added, that 
proceedings of that nature, which were 
carried on Without ministerial discussion, 
and smuggled by the influence of indivi- 
duals, retlected great disgrace upon his 
Majesty's councils; and if proper reme- 
dies were not applied to prevent the ef- 
fects which were generally annexed to 
whispering-work, the nation would deeply 
feel the evil; he therefore thought it pro- 
per to give his assent to the motion, as it 
might prevent private influence from de- 
priving men of rank and fortune from 
serving their country, and serve as an an- 
tidote against those who were corrupt 
enough to promote men, who had neither 
rank, fortune, nor abilities. His lordship 
concluded in nearly the following words: 
I will put it to a short issue. Is there a 
noble lord in this House who believes that 
the dismissions alluded to, were not oc- 
casioned by votes given within those walls? 
I am astonished, therefore, to hear the 
learned Jord call for proofs. What proofs 
would he desire? Nay, I will take it the 
other way, the two noble lords have been 
dismissed; where are the proofs of their 
incapacity or malversation in office? I 
grant, indeed, that in a court of law I 
should require more direct and substantive 
poo but to the common sense of man- 
ind, what can be more satisfactory ? 

The Lord Chancellor rose to explain 
what he said relative to the King’s prero- 
gative, which (he cndeavoured to prove) 
did by no means affect the rights or privi- 
leges of that Housc; and that he meant 
no more than, that as many offices were 
at the King’s disposal, which, when dis- 
posed of according as his Majesty was 
pleased to confer them, were not sub- 
jected to parliamentary animadversion: in 
like manner, when men in these offices 
were, by his prudence, dismissed from 
their respective employments, there 
should be no reason for subjecting his de- 
termmations or royal resolutions to par- 
liamentary discussion. 

The Duke of Grafton said, that the 
present instance convinced him of the ne- 
cessity of spirited exertions to prevent the 
effects of the influence which individuals 
privately exercised to the prejudice of the 
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nation; and as no public reason was as- 
signed for the dismissal of the two noble 
lords, he could have no objection to a 
motion which was intended to remove 
the groundless suspicions of the public, 
and detect the malignant spirit of the pri- 
vate detractor and adviser. 

The Duke of Devonshire, for the first 
time, spoke with such composure and 
elegance, that the whole House observed 
the most profound silence. My _ lords, 
said he, though I have been hitherto silent, 
relative to political affairs, which, indeed, 
are not very agreeable to my temper, yet 
now such is the deplorable situation of the 
country, that I should think myself base, 
degenerate, and unworthy the name and 
character of a man who had the interest of 
his country at heart, if I remained any 
longer indifferent; for, at the existing 
crisis, I am sincerely of opinion, the present 
ministry are not capable of retrieving the 
affairs of this country; their system is by 
no means united, and their abilities, im 
my opinion, are very unequal to the task 
they have in hand. I approve of the 
county meetings, and consequently of the 
associations, without which the petitions 
would be of no avail; and I am firmly re- 
solved to support and encourage them, so 
long as they shall scem legal and discreet. 
Not but he was free to own that such 
meetings and associations were liable to 
abuse and inconvenience, if not properly 
conducted. ‘They should be accompanied 
with great moderation and temper, as 
otherwise they might be productive of 
greater mischiefs than those they were 
first set on fuot to remove. He renounced 
all party motives. He had nothing to 
hope for but the peace, prosperity, and 
welfare of his native country. He could 
have no temptation to encourage domestic 
broils or civil confusion. He had a consi- 
derable stake to lose, and could be no fur- 
ther a gainer than as he was interested as 
aa Englishman, for the preservation of the 
constitution, and the invaluable rights, 
liberties, and privileges derived from it. 
His grace spoke with a firmness and fa- 
cility which seldom accompany a maiden 
speech in parliament, and in a tone of 
voice and energy, which plainly evinced 
the sincerity of his heart, the warmth of 
his sentiments, and the manly independ- 
ence of his conduct. 

About eleven o’clock, the question 
being called for, the House divided: Con- 
tents 31, Proxies 8,—39. Non-Conme 
tents 66, Proxies 26,—92. 
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Debate in the Lords on a Motion for a 
List of Places, Pensions, 3c. held by Mem- 


bers of that House.} March 10. The 
order of the day being read, 
The Earl of Effingham rose. He ob- 


served, that it was generally believed with- 
out doors, that great emoluments and high 
employments had a very strong influence 
on the determinations of parliament. No 
man could be farther from attributing to 
the members of that House any improper 
motives for the ground of their conduct in 
parliament than he was, yet he bclieved 
there was no opinion more generally pre- 
valent than that places, pensions, and em- 
Seat tended to give a bias to the 

uman mind very different to what it might 
take were the temptation removed. His 
motion pointed to no innovation whatever ; 
it was rather an enquiry, which hereafter, 
in the discretion of the House, might lead 
to correction and regulation. It was in- 
tended to call forth before their lordships 
a list of all places, pensions and employ- 
ments, held by the members of that House, 
whether for a term of years, during plea- 
sure, or good behaviour: it might be 
pushed a good wav further, to reversions, 
&c. but as he wished to give cause to as 
little opposition as possible, he had framed 
it so as to preclude any colour or pretence 
that it had originated in motives of an in. 
vidious curiosity, or any thing which could 
be construed into a design of causing the 
least pain to any one.— The influence of the 
crown could hardly be denied; hopes and 
fears were created in the breasts of men 
according to their different tempers and 
dispositions. The influence of prefer- 
ment, in expectation, or the anxiousness 
of retaining what we already held, was a 
peace principle. The right reverend 


och, for instance, were not affected by 


any fear of losing the very respectable 
rank and emoluments they held in the 
state ; but still, in some minds, translations 
to higher dignities and greater emoluments 
might be not entirely overlooked. A cer- 
tain part of the peerage, whose seats in 
that House stood upon a different footing 
from those who enjoyed that right by in- 
heritance, he meant the peerage of Scot- 
land ; those two descriptions threw a great 
weight into the scale of the crown. His 
motion, however, was framed on an idea 
very different, and was suggested on the 
Opinions which generally prevailed without 
doors, that the influence of the crown was 
enormous, and that it was necessary to set 
some limits to it. The other House had, 
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by several Acts, confessed the principle to 
be well-founded. They had framed Bills 
expressly for the purpose, and jad, parti- 
cularly in the instance of pensions granted 
by the crown during pleasure, excluded 
persons of that description from being 
either elected, or, if elected, from sitting 
in parliament. He wished to preserve all 
possible delicacy on the subject, and to 
avoid every appearance of making any per- 
sonal application to any one noble lord, 
but certainly from some decisions in that 
House, which had taken place of late 
years, he could not help observing, that 
such noble lords as stood in the situation. 
described in thé motion almost universally 
voted with administration upon every 
question; while a very considerable ma- 
jority, those who were supposed to be 
under no such influence, voted on the 
other side.—He reminded their lordships 
that the times were rather critical; that . 
though they were not the representatives 
of the people, it was their duty to pay a 
proper attention to their interests, their 
wishes, and reasonable requests. If the 
present motion was refused, it would have 
a very unfavourable aspect, and would in- 
crease those suspicions which were daily 
spreading. ‘Those who held neither pen- 
sion or place would be indiscriminately 
mixed in the common mass; those who 
had, would betray, in the opinion of 
the people, a dread of having their situa- 
tion made public, which would tend to 
turn suspicion into conviction, and prove 
that the motives of their conduct were 
such as they intended to conceal. On 
the contrary, if their lordships should agree 
to the motion, it would relieve all such as 
enjoyed no emolument under government 
from even a shadow of suspicion, and go a 
great way in justification of such as en- 
joyed places and pensions ; would tend to 
por that they were not ashamed of them, 
ecause they were conscious that they did 
not in the least influence their conduct. 
He recommended to their lordships to take 
a retrospect to past times; to consider 
how much it behoved them to stand high 
in the opinion of the public, for that opi- 
nion would be always their best and surest 
support. There was a period when that 
House had become so obnoxious to the 
people, as to be declared useless; and 
surely it was at all times their interest to 
have the people believe that their lordships 
were actuated by motives directed solel 
tothe public welfare. His lordship moved, 
“ That there be laid before the House a 
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list of such members of that House as en- 
joyed any place, pension, or employment 
for a term of years, for life, during plea- 
sure, during good behaviour, or who pos- 
sessed a reversion.”? 

Lord Stormont opposed the motion. 
He said it implied a censure, and a most 
injurious one on the conduct of that 
House, as if the places and employments 
held by noble lords gave birth to motives 
which influenced their votes. There was 
a time, it was true, when the other House 
voted that House useless, but he would 
have the noble lord recollect what followed 
that vote; no less than a total overthrow 
‘of the constitution, accompanied by the 
murder of the sovereign then on the throne. 
The noble lord had adduced no one pre- 
cedent in support of his motion, nor was 
there, he believed, a single instance in the 
annals of parliament of any such resolu- 
tion. There was indeed, at the period al- 
luded to by the noble lord, a self-denying 
ordinance, which was a scheme to get all 
the moderate and real sober friends of 
their eountry out of the House, because 
they knew so long as such men mixed in 
their deliberations, they would not be able 
to carry their evil designs and pernicious 
schemes into execution. An attempt was 
made in 1693, to exclude all pensioners 
from parliament; but though the Bill 

assed the Commons, it was lost in that 

ouse. That period was known to be 
favourable to every right and regulation, 
founded in popular principles ; yet, though 
as great and independent a body of men 
as ever sat together in that House, and 
though the Bill was warmly supported 
and patronized by the then earl if Mul- 
grave, a peer of great weight, it was 
thrown out. 

The Duke of Richmond entered into a 
full view of the state of the Scotch peerage, 
and dwelt a considerable time on their 
dependency on administration. He did 
not mean a servile or corrupt dependency, 
but a dependency arising from their parti- 
cular situation, which, so far as it regarded 
their parliamentary conduct, was, in some 
measure, binding them by a kind of con- 
tract, to support the measures of the mi- 
nister‘for the time being. It arose from 
the electors more than the elected. The 
electors were, for the most part, depen- 
dent on the crown er administration. 
They directed who should be chosen. 
The minister’s list was sent about previous 
to a general election, and those who lived 
on the bounty of the crown, were direct- 
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ed how to vote at the election of the 16 

peers, so that the influence of the crown 

on the Scotch lords who voted in that 

House, arose from the tenure by which > 
they held theirseats. As long as he knew 

any thing of parliament, he did not recol- 

lect an instance but one of any noble lord 

from that part of the kingdom dissenting 

in opinion from those who had nominated 

him; the only exception to the general 

rule was the circumstance of lord Stair, 

who, in the last session of the last parlia- 

ment, voted agreeably to his conscience 

on the question of the propriety of the 

early part of the American measures, 

and, as might be reasonably expected, his 

lordship was left out of the minister’s list 

at the ensuing election, and of course 

lost his seat in that House. He was a 

Scotch peer himself, and sincerely lament- 

ed the state of the peerage of that part of | 
the united kingdom, and hoped sincerely, 
that the noble lords who enjoyed titles 
there, would contrive some means to 
emancipate themselves from the influence 
of the crown, which had been so shame- 
fully exercised for a series of years by its 
ministers in garbling the Scotch elections. 
He condemned the sieges held by some 
persons in another assembly, who main- 
tained that the civil list revenue, in no 
given situation, was controlable by par- 
liament, but was the property of the king, 
as much as any estate was the property 
of the legal possessor. He understood 
that a species of property held by him, 
and a noble duke (Grafton) underwent a 
long comparison, and a small degree of 
discussion, He understood, that an hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Dundas) had proved him- 
self a strong advocate for him. He re- 
quired no voluntary advocate to protect 
his rights, much less a Scotch one. When 
his rights were invaded, and attacked, he 
knew how to defend them, whom to em- 
ploy, and where to seek counsel. His 
grace concluded with testifying his hearty 
assent to the motion. 

Lord Fauconbergh made general decla- 
rations of his independency of fortune and 
of principle. He would never agree in 
opinion with those who asserted that emo- 
luments under the crown tended to per- 
vert the understandings, or to influence 
the conduct of men of honour. He en- 
joyed, it was true, a place in the houshold 
(lord of the bed-chamber] for which he 
received 700/. per annum, and the emolu- 
ments of his post as colonel of a new. 


raised regiment; yet he would declare 
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upon his honour, that he never gave a 
vote in that House which did not arise 
from a sense of duty to his sovereign and 
his country. His lordship, in reply to 
what the noble duke who spoke last had 
sail, of the doctrines maintained in ano- 
ther place, that he thought the language 
alluded to generally right, when quali- 
fied, as he understood it was, that the 
King had a property in the civil list reve- 
nues which could not be touched, without 
instances of abuse were first proved; no 
proof of the kind was offered, consequently 
no right was inherent in parliament of 
controlling the expenditure of the civil 
list, till some charge was made and prov- 
ed; but he acknowledged, on these con- 
ditions, the civil list revenue was controul- 
able by parliament. 

Lord Marchmort spoke with some de- 
gree of warmth respecting the Scotch 

e, who had been reflected upon on 

account of their property, and contended, 
that it was a proper exercise of the mu- 
nificence of the crown to keep up the cre- 
dit and dignity of the peerage of both 
kingdoms, in the persons of such indivi- 
duals of it as might have, from various 
circumstances, come to be impoverished. 
This was the idea of the English legisla- 
ture, who, in the case of one of the an- 
cient family of the Veres, earls of Ox- 
ford, when the fortune went out of it with 
a female, addressed the crown to make a 
provision for the possessor of the title 
suitable to his high rank. 

The House divided: Contents 24: 
Not Contents 51. ° | 


Debate on the Clause in Mr. Burke's 
Establishment Bill for abolishing the Board 
of Trade—Difference between Speaker 
Norton and Lord North.| March 13. 
The House again resolved itself into a 
Committee on Mr. Burke’s Bill ‘ for the 
better Regulation of his Majesty's Civil 
Establishments, and of certain public of- 
fices; for the limitation of pensions, and 
the suppression of sundry useless, expen- 
sive, and inconvenient places; and for 
applying the monies saved thereby, to the 

blic service ;” Mr. Elwes in the chair. 

e Clause for abolishing the Board of 
Trade being read, | 

Mr. Eden rose, and acquainted the com- 
mittee, as he did not mean to state ob- 
jections to particular parts of the clause, 
or give unnecessary trouble, he trusted 
the House would indulge him in stating 
his reasons in general against the clause 
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in this stage of the business. He began 
with observing, that though he should not 
object to particular parts of the clause, 
he meant, as soon as the clause was come 
pleted, by having the blanks filled up, to 
state to the committee some material facts, 
in which, before they proceeded, it would 
be necessary that they should be informed 
of; for he flattered himself, that if those 
facts were sufficiently known, the present 
clause would have never appeared in the 
Bill. He gave this notice, lest the hon. 

entleman who framed the Bill should 
imagine he meant to take him unprepared _ 
to meet the solid objections, which, in his 
opinion, he had to offer ; and he had every 


.Teason to expect that the hon. gentleman 


would either prove the allegations he in- 
tended to state in the course of his speech, 
or meet them with arguments sufficient to 
discredit what he had to urge in the opi- 
nion of the committee.—It was a consti- 
tional and parliamentary principle, that na 
clause in a Bill should ever be suffered to 
pass a committee, unless upon a case pre- 
viously made, and upon evidence sufficient 
to induce the House to dispense with its 
usual and customary mode of proceeding. 
To step out of its ordinary sphere, the 
House should have full and relative proofs 
of an abuse in the executive government, 
before it ventured to interfere or controul 
its administration. He observed, that this 
doctrine had been proved in a very able 
manner, by the author of a pamphlet in- 
titled, «« The Cause of the present Dis- 
contents ;”” and the opinions stated in that 
pamphlet, would, he trusted, have par- 
ticular weight with the hon. gentleman, 
who was the author of the present Bill, 
[the pamphlet was written by Mr. Burke. ] 
On this clear ground he made no doubt 
but the hon. gentleman would acknow. 
ledge the propriety of adducing evidence 
in support of the clause. The hon. gen- 
tleman might have had, for he himself 
offered him written evidence from the 
most authentic documents of the board, 
from its first establishment to the present 
time, a period of 108 years.—He informed 
the committee, that the records consisted 
of upwards of 2,300 volumes in folio, which 
he would be bold to say contained much im- 
portant and interesting information. It was 
now, indeed, proposed to throw them into 
the flames, because the hon. gentleman, 
who knew nothing of their contents and de- 
clined to be informed of them, presumed 
that they were no more than monuments 
of unprofitable labpur. The hon. gentle» 
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man had chosen, upon a recent occasion, 
to call his witnesses from the dead, [al- 
luding to what Mr. Burke had said relative 
to the late lord Suffolk, on the 8th instant. ] 
It was a species of proof he could not now 
object to. If so, he might in those vo- 
lumes have read the names of Mr. Locke, 
Mr. Addison, Mr. Prior, lord Molesworth, 
the late Mr. Charles Townshend, and many 
others of the first rank and first rate abilities, 
who at different times enjoyed seats at the 
Board of Trade. That respectable states- 
man and most excellent man, the late earl 
of Suffolk, could not be summoned in this 


case, but the hon. gentleman might indulge | 


his sportive imagination round the tombs 
of Locke and Addison. He might speak 
epigrams on their escutcheons, he might 

aint their last sicknesses, without bring- 
Ing the painfal recollection of a departed 
friend, or the agonics of grief from widows, 
mothers or sisters; or disgust or uneasi- 
ness to the relations of the deceased. He 
regretted that he found himself under the 
necessity of recalling to the memory of 
the committee so disagreeable a subject ; 
but as sensibility and good nature were 
the leading features of the hon. gentle- 
man’s character, he only referred to that 
part of his speech, in order to remind him, 
that he could not bear to see them sacri- 
ficed to the wantonness of eloquence. —He 
said, besides the documents he alluded to, 
he wished for living testimony; for plain 
sense and solid information, which might 
be had from a reputable friend of his, who 
had passed thirty years of his life at the 
Doard, and twenty-four in the capacity of 
secretary, (Mr. J. Pownall). ‘That per- 
son had now no longer an interest in the 
board, and was known to be above being 
an advocate in any other cause but that of 
truth. 

Mr. Burke said, he was not a little 
amazed at hearing himself charged with 
having sported with the feelings of either 
the widows, mothers, or sisters of the de- 
ceased: if any thing improper had been 
said in the wantonness of eloquence, as 
the hon. gentleman had caild it, it ought 
to be corrected in the coolness of recol- 
lection. In talking of the late lord Suf- 
folk, he had neither intended to insult his 
memory, nor afllict his family. God for- 
bid he should have done either the one or 
the other! He had declared the late lord 
Suffolk to be a man of honour, and had 
directed his ridicule at his office, not at 
his person. When he came to that part 
of his argument which called for some no- 
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tice of the inutility of there being more 
than two secrctaries of state, he had been 
naturally mduced to instance the remark- 
able facts of the late lord Suttclk’s being 
incapable to discharge the duties of his 
office, for a long time before he died, and 
of the office remaining vacant for near 
twelve months after the earl’s decease ; 
thence he had been induced to call it the 
widowed secretaryship, and the barren 
office: an office first made an infirmary, 
and then converted into a grand cemetery, 
in which the bones of a secretary had Jain 
in state and in grand funeral pomp, as in a 
kind of Jerusalem Chamber, with a hatch- 
ment over the door, and escutcheons and 
lights round the corpse for a whole twelve- 
month together. But surely there could 
not be one man simple enough to con- 
ceive, that when he used this strong fi- 
gure, he meant to be understood literally, 
or designed to insinuate that the corpse 
of the late lord Suffolk did actually and 
bond fide remain in the office for a twelve- 
month after that nobleman’s death. No 
such thing was in his intention—not but 
if the matter had seriously been, us he had 
ludicrously stated it, he did not think but 
the office would have been made as good 
use of, as any it had been put to for the 
time mentioned. 

He thanked the hon. gentleman for his 
historical account of the origin and utility 
of the Board of Trade; he was ready te 
accept that, but not his 2,300 volumes, 
which he begged to be excused from 
taking; he would not look into one of 
them. They would serve, however, as a 
monument, under which both he and his 
clause might be buried, and form a fune- 
ral pile for them as large as one of the 
pyramids of Egypt. Alas, poor clause! 
(exclaimed he) if it be thy fate to be put 
to death, thou shalt be gloriously en- 
tombed ; thou shalt lie under a splendid 
mausoleum ! The corners of thy cenotaph 
shall be supported by Locke, by Addison, 
by Prior and by Molesworth ! 

After having indulged himself for some 
time, in a succession of images full of wit 
and abounding in ridicule, in which the 
dull, senseless, sluggish contents of 2,300 
volumes in folio, large enough to fill the 
room he was now speaking in, were con- 
trasted with the transcendent talents, solid 
knowledge, and exalted characters of those 
great and wise men who were Called in as 
witnesses, to stamp authority upon folly, 
to give currency to dulness, and induce 
the committee to believe that what was la- 
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borious was useful: he grew more serious, 
and said, as a board of trade he detested 
that which his clause tended to abolish, 
because he regarded it as useless, idle, and 
ex ive; considered as an academy of 
Belles Lettres, into which it was now con- 
verted, he was willing to bow his head in 
reverence to the great and shining talents 
of its several members. Every depart- 
ment of literature, the solid and the enter- 
taining, the instructive and the amusing, 
had its separate professor. ‘The public 
exercises of the academy did it honour, 
and rendered it an object of public admi- 
ration and public applause. The histo- 
rian’s labours, the wise and salutary result 
of deep religious researches [Gibbon’s * 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, } 
the essence of epistolary correspondence, 
(Mr. Eden’s Letters, addressed to jord 
Carlisle, and his Observations on the Cri- 
minal Law] and the great fund of poli- 
tical and legal knowledge, displayed most 
unanswerably the high abilities of four of 
its members, and entitled them to every 
mark of respect; whilst the poetical ac- 
complishments of a fifth (lord Carlisle), 
which in an age of pvetry would have 
given him rank among the best of our 
minor poets, in this age, which was of a 
more serious form, made him deservedly 


* “ Among the honourable connections 
which I had tormed, I may justly be proud of 
the friendship of Mr. Wedderburn, at that 
time Attorney General, who now illustrates 
the title of lord Loughborough, and the othce 
of Chief Justice of the Cominon Pleas. By 
his strong recommendation, and the favour- 
able disposition of lord North, I was appointed 
one of the Lords Commissioners of Trade and 
Plantations; and my private income was en- 
larced by a clear addition of between seven 
and eight hundred pounds a year. The fancy 
of an hostile orator may paint, in the strong 
colours of ridicule, the ‘ perpetual virtual ad- 
‘journment, and the unbroken vacation of 
‘the Board of Trade.’ Butit must be allowed 
that our duty was not intolerably severe, and 
that I enjoyed many days and weeks of repose 
without being called away from my library 
to the office. * * * * I can never forget 
the delight with which that diffusive and in- 
penivus orator, Mr. Burke, was heard by all 
sides of the House, and even by those whose 
existence he proscribed. The Lords of Trade 
blushed at their insignificancy, and Mr. 
Eden's appeal to the 2,500 volumes of our 
Reports, seemed only to excite a general 
laugh. I take this opportunity of certifying the 
correctness of Mr. Burke’s printed speeches, 
which I have heard and read.” Gibbon’s 
Wiscellancous Works, vol. 1, p. 156. 
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regarded as a great poet. To the pro- 
fessors themselves he owed all possible de- 
ference, and from that deference it was 
that he wished to rescue them from the 
ignominy of being degraded to a board of 
trade. Asan academy of Belles Lettres, 
he should hold them hallowed; asa board 
of trade he wished to abolish them. 

There was another hon. gentleman who 
sat at the board, and had long sat there, 
(Mr. Soame Jenyns) who was no less 
admired for his talents than high integrity. 
That gentleman, among other perform. 
ances deservedly esteemed, had written on 
the Origin of Evil. He could not say 
that it was the board at which he sat 
which suggested the title of his book, but 
surely he might well say, that the hon. 
gentleman's Jong experience might have 
led him to know that the Beard of Trade 
was one great political evil, as it was at- 
tended with considerable expence, and 
was continued to increase the undue and 
unconstitutional influence of the crown in 
that House, one of the greatest political 
evils, or indeed the aggregate of them all. 
They reminded him of a book, which, 
although it was of a much humbler class 
than any they had themselves produced, 
unless indecd 2,300 volumes were to be 
esteemed the effect of their labours, and 
against the dulness of which, he might, 
he trusted, be allowed to quote one little 
book, and that was Quarle’s Emblems !— 
a book that afforded scope for the facul- 
ttes to display themselves to a certain ex- 
tent, and which at Ivast possessed the 
merit of having some very pretty pictures 
in it. In Quarle’s Emblems he remem- 
bered to have seen a picture representing 
aman enclosed ina large human skeleton, 
designed as an emblem of death, and the 
man cryiivy out, “ Oh! how shall I get. 
out of this strong death ?? In this very si- 
tuation he considered the great writers 
who now sat at the Board of ‘Trade ; they 
were immured in a skeleton, which was 
death to the freedom of their genius, and 
the strong ribs of which barred them from 
all opportunity of taking those soaring 
flights they were otherwise capable of. 
He meant to destroy the skeleton of death, 
and to give them liberty. He afterwards 
ran into another allegory, and said, he 
could not but view the Board of Trade as a 
crow’s nest, in which nightingales were 
kept prisoners; he designed to take down 
the nest, and restore the nightingales to 
their freedom, that they might sing more 
delightfully. 
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- The incomes of the commissioners, he 
declared, were too great for their good. 
Francis the first had been complained of, 
because he founded what he called his 
Parnassus, and endowed it most amply ; 


in consequence of which, it was said, au-’ 


thors were too rich to write, and the re- 
verse of the intention of the institution 
was the effect of it ; literature declined, in 
proportion as the incomes of those capable 
of writing became liberal; this evil he 
meant to avoid, by lopping off the Board 
of Trade in time. He took occasion to 
pay an elegant compliment to Mr. Locke, 

r. Addison, and Mr. Prior; but much 
as he admired the productions of those 
eminent writers, he said he could not: un- 
dertake to study the 2,300 volumes, nor 
consider them as any part of the produc- 
tions of the great authors alluded to. He 
revered literature, but he did not wish to 
be overwhelmed with it. A great book 
was to him a great evil, Meya BiBaAov, paya 
xaxey / The small volume of common sense, 
the ideas already traced out, and regis- 
tered in the volume of his brain, were suf- 
ficient to guide such a weak and imsigni- 
ficant individual as he was. He would 
not even look into the 2,300 volumes, and 
as to the great dead authorities the hon. 
gentleman had cited, as having sat at the 
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The Committee next proceeded to fill 
up the blanks in the proposed clause, after 
which : 

Mr. Eden desired to be heard again. 
He said, that his hon. friend had spoken 
infinitely better upon papers and books 
which he had never seen, than he himself 
could ever hope to do upon materials 
which he had carefully examined; never- 
theless, it was the first principle of his 
life and conduct in no case to decline his 
duty when he seemed to be called upon. 
He admitted, that possible cases might 
exist in which it might be just and reason- 
able that a proportion of the royal in- 
come, though solemnly and sacredly grant- 
ed for the Jife of the royal possessor, oa 
be resumed, and applied to lessen the di 

tresses of the people. He contended, how- 
ever, that this must be in cases of great 
extremity actually existing and shewn in 
parliament: he denied that there were 
any appearances in the country to sup- 
port so disheartening a supposition; but 
he supposed, that nothing less than the 
full belief of such circumstances, could 
have induced the hon. gentleman who 
brought in the Bill, to subject the dinners, 
diversions, and works of taste within the 
palace, to the cramped, slovenly, and dis- 
gustful system of a contract, which the 


board, there was not a sinecure, nor an : lowest private gentleman would reject 
inefficient employment, the continuance | from his own family with disdain, and 


of which he could not support, if quoting 
the name of some grcat and respectable 


living or dead character who had at one | firmary. 


time or another held either, was admitted, 
as a sufficient argument of its being conti- 
nued. 

With regard to the offer the hon. gen- 
tleman had made of the oral testimony of 
Mr. John Pownall, he begged to decline 
profiting by it; he would neither act so 
uncandidly nor so cruelly, as to call on a 
man who had made a fortune by his con- 
tinuance in an office for 30 years together, 
for the purposes of asking that man, whe- 
ther he thought the office he had made his 
fortune by, of utility or not. He knew 
Mr. Pownall to be an able, intelligent, ho- 
nest man, of remarkable probity ; but when 
investigating truth, he would not seek the 
opinions of any man, who from his habit 
of life, was presumed to he prejudiced. 
He would as soon appeal to the opinions 
of a veteran officer, whether standing 
armies were necessary in time of peace, 
as appy to his worthy friend, Mr. Pow- 
nall, for his opinion, whether the best part 
of his life was spent in the discharge of an 
useless office. 


| 


which had hitherto found its way only 
within the walls of a madhouse, or an in- 
Nothing less than such a belief 
could have led the hon. gentleman to post- 
pone the payment of the Queen’s subsis- 
tence to the wages of the King’s menial 
servants. He next touched lightly on the 
harshness of those clauses in the Bull which 
were to leave upon the pavement many 
worthy individuals, who, in the rank of 
clerks and secretaries of the different of- 
fices proposed to be reduced, had passed 
their whole lives in an honest attendance 
on public duties in the confidence of a per- 
manent provision. Quitting, however, all 
inferior objections, he recurred to the pre- 
sent question, but first begged leave to 
observe, that the regulations proposed 
would make a great defalcation in the 
Jand-tax, and bring a considerable charge 
on the inhabitants of Westminster, which 
the hon. gentleman ought to have pro- 
vided for. He entreated the cammittee 
to recollect hereafter, that though, by 
shewing the utility of the establishment in 
question, he should clearly prove that it 
ought not to be abolished, he could by ge 
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means admit that any other establishment 
ought to be abolished, the utility of which 
he might be unable to shew. He then 
proceeded to state the institution, the 
powers, and the proceedings of the pre- 
sent Board of Trade, and also its charge to 
the public. 

With regard to the institution, he ob- 
served that councils of commerce have 


government which had made any progress 
in commerce; and that there is not, at 
this moment, any kingdom in Europe with- 
out its establishment for this purpose. He 
admitted, that in early instances, when 
the principles of commerce were ill under- 
stood, these councils of trade had oftener 
been mischievous than useful; but insisted, 
that in the result, the very experiments 
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tution, in the subsequent sessions, was exa- 
mined, and tacitly approved in the House 
of Commons; it was expressly approved 
in the House of Lords. He then quoted 
some very curious and interesting passages 
on this subject frém Mr. Anderson’s De- 
duction of Commerce; in which it was 
stated that committees of council, being a 
fluctuating body, and acting gratuitously, 
had been always found to act loosely, su- 
perficially, and insufficiently, in the im- 
portant business of trade and plantations ; 
but that the Board of Trade had been an 
excellent institution, and was of the highest 
importance to the merchants, and to the 
islands and colonies. 

In order to shew the powers of the 
Board ‘of Trade he stated an extract of their 
commission, The proceedings of the 


which failed, had tended to enlighten man- | board consisted, he said, of answers and 
kind, and to give that spring and effect to | reports to the Houses of Parliament, in 
general trade and interchange which pre- | representations immediately addressed to 
vails at this day. The first traces he could | the King, in reports to the privy council, 
find of a special commission of this kind, | in correspondences with the secretaries of 
was in 1636, by Charles 1. This was en- | state, with the treasury, with foreign con- — 
larged and new modified under Cromwell, suls, with governors and civil officers in 

he referred to Thurloe’s State Papers | the plantations, with corporate bodies, and 
for the particulars. Charles 2, he shewed, : with individuals. He shewed, that the 
had established a large board immediately | board, from time to time, had done mate- 
en the Restoration, which, however, had | rial service in improving the coinage, in- 


had an early existence in every established | 


no salaries, and did little business. In: 
1672 he made a commission nearly on the 
model of the present; this, however, sub- 
sisted only two years; after which the 
business of the board reverted to a com- 
mittee of the council, in the manner pro- 
posed by the present Bill. He next shew- 
ed, that the neglects and sufferings of the 
mercantile interest during 22 years, had 
been such, that it became an object of 
parliamentary enquiry and reprehension : 
in consequence of which it had been pro- 
posed, contrary to the wish of the court, 
to establish a commission of trade by act 
of parliament, in 1696; but the discovery 
of Gharnock’s assassination plot having put 
the nation and House of Commons in 
good humour with the court, that inten- 
tion was laid aside ; and immediately upon 
the prorogation of the parliament, a royal 
commission of trade was issued on the Sth 
of May 1696, upon the plan which had 
originated in the House of Commons, and 
similar to the commission now existing. 
He observed, that this first establish- 
ment had been represented as a job, but 
that it could be so represented only from 
misinformation, or for the purposes of a 
job. The persons appointed were men of 
the highest talentsand character; the insti- 
[ VOL. XXI.] 


troducing many useful Jaws respecting all 
the principal branches of trade, opening 
new branches of commerce, encouraging 
useful inventions, advising and consulting 
on all treaties of commerce, giving notice 
of the contravention of treaties, examin- 
ing and controuling many public expen- 
ditures, checking malversations and op- 
pressions, dismissing colony governors, re- 
voking improper grants, and ‘examining 
all new laws made in the colonies and 
islands, and reporting the same to the 
King. ; — 

Lastly, he stated the expence, which in 
1696 was 9,090/. a year; at present, in- 
cluding the first lord, it was 11,305/. a 
year, from which he deducted more than 
one fourth, or 5s. 6d. in the pound being 
paid back to the public in taxes, and which 
reduced the present establishment to little 
more than 8,000/. a year. It would il 
become him, he said, to contend, as far as 
he was concerned, that there were merits 
or ability in the present board to repay 
the public for such an expence. He knew 
it was easy for a lively imagination, as- . 
sisted by a fluent elocution, and the habi- 
tual skill of debate, to treat all that could 
be said on this subject as light and unime 
portant. | 

[R] 
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He must however observe, that the 
clause in question did not assert, or even 
insinuate, that the Board of Trade was use- 
less; it merely stated in the style of an 
Old Bailey advertisement, that ‘a cer- 
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true, but he presumed the hon. gentleman 
was not aware that this fact made against 
instead of for him, for in two years after, 
that commission was vacated, and the bu- 
siness at that board vested in some of the 


tain board, commonly known by the name | greatest names that ever adorned the po- 


of,” and then proceeded to conviction and 
sentence, without any trial or examination 
whatever. It was not, however, yet too 
late to say a few words in arrest of judg- 
ment, and to state the birth, parentage, 
and education, life, character, and beha- 
viour of the unfortunate board. It owed 
its birth to William 3, it was nursed and 
educated by the great lord Somers; its 
farther progress in life was in the society 
of Mr. Pocke, Mr. Addison, and all the 
first men in point of abilities within the 
kingdom; its character had ever been 


that of industry, beneficence, and justice.: 


Such was the board which the hon. gen- 
tleman had condemned by a single dash 
of his pen; he acknowledged the powers 
of that pen, but could not, in this instance, 
acknowledge its deliberation, wisdom, or 
judgment. In conclusion, he desired the 
House to recollect, that the question was 
not, whether the functions of the board 
should now be suspended, because com- 
merce was for an interval, and in some de- 
gree, suspended; that the question was 
not, whether there should be fewer com- 
missioners, or whether members of parlia- 


litical history of this country. He said, 
without disparagement, he hoped, to the 
noble earl who was now the first commis- 
sioner (lord Carlisle), Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, earl of Shaftesbury, might at 
least as a sound politician, whatever his 
other qualities were, be put in competi- 
tion. He then enumerated the several 
other great names, who stood in that com- 
mission, such as lords Clifford, Arlington, 
Savile, afterwards marquis of Halifax, 
duke -of Buckingham, Tord Sunderland, 
lord Danby, afterwards duke of Leeds, 
lord Essex, Mr. Godolphin, sir William 
Temple, &c. He then mentioned several 
other succeeding commissions ; and hoped, 
that in point of great authorities, and high 
and respectable names, he might at least 
vie with the hon. gentleman. He would 
observe, however, that the whole system 
of our trade laws, the establishment of our 
colony governments, the granting of char- 
ters, &c. had been effected during those 
commissions, which the hon. gentleman 
had represented as inadequate to the task, 
and so great, glorious, and wise a system 
of laws and regulations, he believed, had 


ment should be excluded from lords of | never been devised or carried into execu- 


trade. 
fore the House was this; whether, when 
no case was made out, nor any evidence 
stated, the committee should consent to 
the abolition of an ancient executive office, 
possessing great powers and many duties, 
producing strong appearances of applica- 
tion and diligence, and being, in fact, the 
general resort of merchants, manufactu- 
rers, and colonists; and this merely be- 
cause an hon. gentleman had been pleased, 
ex mero motu, but not ex certa scientta, to 
place this great office at the head of sine- 
cures, in the forlorn hope, and front of the 
attack. | 

Mr. Burke said, he should not travel 
through the 2,300 volumes, but he begged 
leave to say a few words in answer to 
every thing material, which had been of- 
fered against the clause, by the hon. gen- 
tleman. The hon. gentleman had _at- 
tempted to shew, in the first place, that a 
commission on the model of the present 
board, had been established in 1672, after 
the one now proposed had continued for 
upwards of twelve years. It was very 


The simple and sole question be- | tion in this or any other country, since 


the beginning of the world to that day ; io 


‘ fine, every thing which had laid the foun- 


dation of the extensive commerce, which 
we til very lately enjoyed; every thing 
which rendered the possession of the vast 
and extensive wilds ef America beneficial 
to us; which peopled the desarts of that 
country, which cultivated the wastes, and 
filled the rivers and ports with ships; 
were plannec while the commission con- 
tinued, which was now represented as 
useless, because those who acted in it 
were not paid for their trouble. Here 
was a period of 36 years, the most glo- 
rious in point of commerce and coloniza- 
tion it ever experienced; two years only 
intervening, and this was the period the 
hon. gentleman had fixed upon, to shew 
that nothing had been done, because those 
who gcted in the commission had no sala- 
ries, and very confidently asserted that 
the board as now constituted, was esta- 
blished merely to provide against the neg- 
lects and sufferings of the mercantile in- 
terests, The hon. gentleman had called 


for iB ages! ; nothing short of written or, 
parole evidence would satisfy him; surely, 
then, it was incumbent on him to give 
some better proof than mere assertion, 
that the trade and commerce of thig coun- 
try had been neglected, when the evidence 
of past experience, was in such strong 
contradiction to what he had advanced. 

After answering the former speaker 
with uncommon ability and strength of 
argument on these points, he observed, 
that whatever advantage might have been 
derived from the board in its early esta- 
blishment soon after the Revolution, so 
loog as it retained any portion of the ori- 
ginal constitution, it had been graduall 
decreasing ever since, till it had at length | 
dwindled into a mere useless sinecure 
ofice; so much so, that the little business 
which was transacted there, had been 
long since transferred to the office of se- 
cretary of state; and if any better proof 
were wanting, nothing could be stronger 
than that in the course of all our disputes 
with America, not so much as a single 
scrap of “ie. had been laid by that board 
before parliament respecting the state, 
condition, or temper of the colonies. The 
ooly pretence to any attention shewn by: 
that useless board to the trade and com- 
merce of this country, was in the single 
instance respecting the African trade a 
few years since; and such a report as was 
then made by that board, so much gross 
ignorance and partiality as were exhibited, 
be believed, was never before known upon 
a similar occasion. 

But supposing the fact to be true, that 
& was the business of the Board of Trade 
to attend to the various matters which 
had been alluded to, was it not a fair ques- 
tion to ask, if they had done it? And was 
% not incumbent on the hon. gentleman 
to appeal to those proofs of their atten- 
ton and industry, in the discharge of those 
daties which he was so ingenious as to 
fod out? He vig sag from the hon. 
gentleman, when he informed the com- 
mittee of the 2,300 volumes, that he would 
have at least referred to, or acquainted 
the committee with some of its volumi- 
nous contents. Had not the hon. gen- 
teman time to extract out of his vast 
mass of information, some of the late an- 
swers and reports to both Houses of Par- 
lisment ; some of the reports to the King 
in counci], or immediately addressed to 
his Majesty himself; some of the corres- 
pondences carried on with the Treasury 
aod Admiralty boards, with the secreta- 
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ries of state, and the great trading and 
commercial companies? No; not a sylla- 
ble; the hen. gentleman referred his 
friends and adversaries alike, for he made 
no distinction, to his 2,300 huge and 
massy volumes. He put them off to 
Doomsday, and pointed sources of infor- 
mation to them, by which’ they could 
only profit in the other world. In res- 
pect of the foreign transactions of this 
celebrated board; this hospital for the 
maintenance of veteran authors, not upon 
half, but full pay: he sent the ignorant 
and curious to the same 2,300 volumes. 
He had declined to quote a single line of 
correspondence held with foreign consuls, 
with governors; or a single application or 
instruction, conveyed to our ambassadors, 
through the medium of either of the se- 
cretaries of state. But what of that? He 
guided with friendly hand the anxious en- 
quirer to his 2,300 volumes. 

The hon. gentleman, he observed, was 


fond of quotation, and that kind of quota- 


tion which best tells against an adversary, 
namely, the antagonist’s own words, either 
remembered or collected from his writings. 
[alluding to Mr. Eden’s quotation from 
the ‘“ Thoughts on the public Discon- 
tents.”?}] This was what the logicians 
called argumentum ad hominem, and so far 
as it went was unanswerable, and here it 
went very far indeed! Because it was the 
opinion of the only person who would ven- 
ture, or he presumed was hardy enough to 
defend this wretched board, the phantom 
of a long departed inefficient office. The 
authority he would quote, was of the first 
class, the author well known, his works 
greatly admired: he had written on the 
criminal law, and by a fertile imagination, 
bright imagery, and consummate judgment 
had so enlightened his subject, that a study 
in itself irksome, crabbed, and disgusting, 
was rendered rather an amusement, than 
attended with that severity of thought, and 
intense application requisite to unfold the 
labyrinths, which our more ancient law 
sages have led the young beginner into. 
He had lately opened an epistolary corres- 
pondence [Mr. Eden’s Letter from Tun- 
bridge and Greenwich addressed to lord 
Carlisle.] with a young nobleman, no less 
admired for his poctical productions, than 
the decp researches into the vast science 
of political knowledge: and had done more 
within a very narrow compass, than sume 
of the greatest writers had been able to 
comprize in many volumes, nay, for aught 
that appeared, more than the Board of 


% 
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Trade transacted in the course of a cen- 
tury, or than was contained in the 2,300 
volumes. Whether it was the war, Ame- 
ican independency, giving Ireland a free 
tradc ; whether it was in laying on taxes, 
paving off the national debt, incurring 
new burdens, or making discoveries of na- 
tional resource; it was all contained in 
this delectable and pithy little treatise, or 
political manual. What did this great and 
respectable author say in his first epistle 
from Greenwich or Tunbridge? He desires 
his noble friend to look upon him asa per- 
son to'ally secluded from the political 
world; as a mere idle snenpleyel specu- 
Jatist, ignorant of every thing passing be- 
yond the pleasurable circle in which he 
then moved (for he hoped his hon. friend 
was not drove to ‘Tunbridge Wells, in or- 
der to repair a broken constitution) sin- 
cerely declaring, that he had no informa- 
tion of what was going on, more than what 
he procured through the channel of the 
daily prints. If this great author, this 
high and respectable authority, happened 
to be one of the commissioners, and one 
‘of the most active commissioners at that 
board, he would submit it to the com- 
mittee, if such a declaration did not de- 
serve more credit, and of course went more 
directly to prove the total inutility of the 
board, than the whole contents of twice 
or thrice 2,300 volumes. The hon. gen- 
tleman would, he made no doubt, readily 
bow to the great authority he had now 
quoted, and would think with him, that the 
honourable commissioner would havehardly 
attempted to mislead his noble friend, for 
whose instruction he had taken up his pen, 
and through his lordship, likewise proposed 
to instruct the public at large. 

Aiter touching this with a mixture of 
Ironical pleasantry, he then proceeded to 
argue the question at large, in which in a 
very able manner he endeavoured to shew, 
that the office of the board was useless; 
that Mr. Grenville, and almost every other 
minister for the last 40 years, had com- 
plained of it, as attended with a heavy ex- 

eace and totally unnecessary, and that 

Ir. Charles Townshend, from his expe- 
rience while at the board, had often held 
It up as an object of ridicule. 

e concluded with observing, that the 
hon. gentl-man, conscious that he was 
unidle to inike anv impression on the un- 
derstanding of the House, had endeavoured 
toexcite i's connnise. ation, by representing 
the cifect of the present clause, as di- 
rected to deprive the clerks who had spent 
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the greater part of their lives in it, of their 
bread; and thereby throwing them upon 
the world given in years, and ina state 
of indigence, to starve. He would not 
willingly pay so ill a compliment to his hon. 
friend, as to suppose, that he had never 
read the clause; yet, he must necessarily 
do so; because he would much sooner im- 
pute this gross mistake or misrepresenta- 
tion to negligence thandesign. He begged, 
therefore, that the hon. gentleman would 
take the trouble to re-peruse the clause, 
and there he would find, that the salaries 
were to be continued to the several clerks 
belonging to the board, till otherwise pro- 
vided for. 

Mr. Jolliffe disapproved of the present 
clause, though no person, in a general view, | 
was more heartily convinced of the neces- 
sity of a frugal expenditure of the public 
money. He thought the object of the 
clause trifling, and doubted much, whether, 
though the saving were made, it would be 
proper to appropriate the savings in the 
manner proposed by the Bill. He was 
much surprised to hear the hon. gentleman 
affirm, that the Board of Trade was useless. 
He was convinced of the contrary. He 
had sat at it for several years; and from 
his own experience could venture to give 
the hon. gentleman’s assertion a direct 
contradiction. A great deal had been 
said about abolishing useless or sinecure 
offices, and taking away exorbitant salaries, 
fees, perquisites, &c. It was the language 
which was held by the petitioners. No 
man in that House would go further in 
effecting such a reform, but then he hoped 
gentlemen would not use an argument 
which could only apply agamst sinecure 
offices, against a real executive efficient 
one. The former he wished to have abo- 
lished ; the latter he would never consent 
to, till evidence, at least, was adduced to 
prove, that it was no longer necessary or 
useful. An hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox) 
early in the day, had said, that parliament 
dare not refuse to comply with the peti- 
tions of the people, and from thence drew 
a conclusion, that the rejection of the pre- 
sent Bill would be a rejection of the peti- 
tions of the people of England. For his 
part, he was at a loss to know, from what 
premises the hon. gentleman drew his de- 
duction; for if he understood the prayer 
of the petitions, it went, as he said before, 
not to the abolishing an efficient office, but 
those places which required no attendance; 
or if they did were performed by deputy, 
and brouglit in to the principal enormous 
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incomes, infinitely more than were ade-' will, the subject of the present debate, 
quate to the services pertormed. the establishment of the Board of Trade, 

Governor Pownall said, upon this very | stood upon quite a different ground. It 
serious and important occasion, he had ‘ originated in parliament, was a parliamen- 
with the best attention that he wascapable tary arrangement, began as an experi- 
of applying, and with the best intentions , ment, and had at ditterent times taken 
weighed in his own mind the propriety, the | different shapes. After this, he proceed- 
policy and the justice of the ground ed to examine the several points which 
whereon the steps which they were about | Mr. Eden had stated, respecting the 
to take are to begin ; that he had attended , powers and authorities given to the Board 
to the reasoning of gentlemen on this sub- | of Trade; as also the several points con- 
ject, with that respect which their cha- | tained in the account given by Mr. Eden 
racters and their opinions deserved, and, of the duties of that board. Under the 
to the law reasoning of professional gen- | first head of their powers and authorities, 


tlemen, with all the caution that their argu- 
ments and opinions required ; that he was 
founded upon ihe judgment of one of the 
ablest advocates, one of the first of orators, 
one of the greatest of politicians, in de- 
claring that the profession from a habit, 
always contracted in the practice, had a 
natural tendency to form the mind to an 
undecided vague habit of thinking, and an 
academic sceptic habit of reasoning. 
Cicero was the authority referred to, who 
confessed this of himself in express and 
direct terms: that while he wrote as an 
academician, he could bea stoic on one 
side of the question, and an epicurean on 
the other. The arguments which respect 
this ground go tothose reasons which might 
_or could not justify the House in interfer- 
ing in any office or establishment which is 
mcluded in his Majesty’s civil list. That 
the result of thus considering, and attend- 
ing to the arguments of others, had con- 
vinced him of the impropriety both in point 
of policy as well as justice of the House, 
of interfering by an act of the House in 
any part of the civil list applied to his Ma- 
jesty’s personal dignity or the support of 
the royal family or his household. 

But those arguments did not apply nor 
extend to the establishments of the state. 
There was an essential difference between 
the one case.and the other. In the one, 
the arrangements of the establishment 
were made by his Majesty, as his imme- 
diate and personal concern. Inthe other 
case, the arrangements of the state, the 
civil establishments, respected the king- 
dom and people at large: and the legisla- 
ture had not only a right to make regula- 
tions in them, but had in many instances 
done it. However, this was not the time 
to discuss that point: but when the pro- 
per time did come, he should move some- 
thing that he flattered himself would meet 
the concurrence of both sides of the 
House; however, let that matter be as it 


that of their general superintendence of 
trade, and their interfering with every 
braneh of it, either by encouragement or 
discouragement; he said their best merit 
was, that they had done nothing; and 
had not been mischievous, as the execu- 
tion of those powers would naturally have 
led them to have been. 
That under the next head of the state 
of the poor and the method of employing 
them ; as he could not find they had ine 
any thing, he naturally looked to (as the 
public at large did) an hon. gentleman 
within a little distance of him, (Mr. Gil- 
bert) who upon that subject he considered 
as the only board of trade that he knew 
of. Then pursuing, in the course in which 
Mr. Eden had mentioned them, the several 
powers, authorities, and duties of that 
board ; he shewed that the greatest part, 
since the separate establishment of the se- 
cretary of state, was done by that officer. 
That another main branch of their busi- 
ness was done by reference to the law of- 
ficers of the crown, and to the council of 
the board of trade. That the business 
which they did, by reference from the 
rivy council, might be done at any time 
by any one clerk of the council. That 
the only business which seemed to remain 
with them, was the hearing complaints of 
the people of the colonies against the go- 
vernors and other officers of the crown; 
but that in this branch also, they had been 
superseded by the privy council ; for 
when the complaint against the late go- 
vernors of Massachusets Bay, was preferred 
by the legislature of that province; the 
council, and not the board of trade, took 
cognizance of it, and heard it, and gave 
judgment upon it. a 
One branch mentioned by Mr. Eden, 
as their business, was, that they were to 
form plans of treaties of commerce for 
ambassadors. He begged to know when 
the commissioners were sent as ambassa- 
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dors to America, whether they received 
any instructions upon commercial matters ; 
' if any such existed, he was sure that gen- 
tleman could produce them. Another 
branch mentioned was to superintend the 
trade between Great Britain and Ireland. 
He should be glad to know whether in 
the late occasion which parliament had to 
take that matter into consideration the 
Board of Trade had made any representa- 
tions upon it. In the next article of their 
business, the coinage of this kingdom, he 
wished they could give any proof that 
the very important, beneficial, and meri- 
toriqus services of Mr. Jenkinson, who 
lately undertook to conduct, and had ef- 
fected that business, had received any as- 
sistance from that board. Mr. Eden had 
stated thatthe regulating the constitutions, 
legislature, and judicature of the colonies, 
was of the department of that board, 
Upon this matter, he said, he could speak, 
as giving evidence, that that board never 
did interfere in that business, but that it 
created a dispute with the colonies, in 
which the authority of the crown, being 
unequally committed, was always impaired. 
As to their superintendence over the set- 
tlement of Africa and the affairs of the 
East India Company, he should say no- 
thing ; for the very mentioning of it would 
be to libel and caricature the board. One 
of their duties was said to be the forming 
lans of government for new colonies. 
e should take notice only of two, West 
Florida, and the Ceded Islands. The 
first was so formed, that it created a civil 
war in the province, and the governor 
‘took one of his own forts by storm from 
his Majesty’s troops. A truce, however, 
was made in the province, and the matter 
brought before the courts of law, and set- 
tled in the King’s-bench, not by the Board 
of Trade. As to the plan of government 
of the Ceded Islands, the disputes which 
arose about admitting Roman Catholics 
into the legislature, was fresh in every 
body’s memory: and it was very well 
known that the first revenue that these 
plans of government were established upon, 
was superseded and abolished by the court 
of King’s-bench. He added, that it was 
not a question now whether that board 
should be abolished, for by appointing a 
secretary of state for the department of 
the colonies, and separating that secretary 
of state from the board of trade, that 
board ‘was ipso facto abolished, and re- 
mained in a state of annihilation. 
Mr. Adam stated the question, as in- 
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volving not only arguments upon the par- 
ticular clause, but general arguments re- 
lative to that part of the principle of the 
Bill, that regards the civil list. He first 
stated the impropriety of destroying the 
board in question, because that board, 
though the war now existing, by suspend- 
ing commerce, might render it in some 
measure a sinecure, yet upon the return 
of peace, it would be necessary, perhaps 
more so, than at any former period, be- 
cause the channels of commerce might 
receive an alteration from a change of cir- 
cumstances, relative to the extent and 
nature of the dependencies of this coun- 
try. That it was therefore absurd to de- 
stroy an office, because temporary circum- 
stances might suspend its utility ; and it 
was still more absurd, to appropriate the 
revenue, which paid that office, to diffe- 
rent purposes, so as to make it impracti- 
cable for the King to re-esteblish that 
board, or a similar one, in case of neces- 
sity. He alluded to what Mr. Eden 
quoted, from Anderson on Commerce, re- 
lative to the appointments of the board, 
and the impracticability of the privy coun- 
cil executing that office; and said, it 
might appear vanity, but he had concluded 
the same from general argument, which 
that author had established upon incon- 
trovertible facts that had fallen within his 
own observation, without having ever pe- 
rused the author on the subject. He then 
went on to shew the dangerous tendency 
of impairing the prerogative of the crown, 
relative to the appointment of executive 
officers. That he made no distinction, 
and meant to make none, between the dif- 
ferent offices paid out of the civil list, be- 
cause he agreed with his learned friend 
(Mr. Dundas) and a right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Rigby), that we could not, 
without proof of abuse, touch the civil list. 

The hon. gentleman who spoke last had 
made a distinction between executive of- 
fices, and the offices of the houshold; he 
had said, the former might be curtailed, 
the latter ought not. Now, if he were to . 
make a distinction at all, it would be to 
reverse that proposition. For he conceived 
it to be dangerous to invade the preroga- 
tive relative to such appointments: that 
the King was the only judge of what offi- 
cers were necessary to carry on the exe- 
cutive business of government: that to 
restrain him from that power, was contrary 
to the constitution: that to say you shall 
have so many boards, so many offices, 
whatever the exigencies of the state might 
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be, was wrong: that this Bill did limit 
them, and was therefore justly entitled to 
the character of a new code of laws given 
to it on a former day. For what had the 
constitution done? Not restrained the 
crown from appointing officers, but merely 
restrained those officers from sitting in 
parliament. The Act of queen Anne did 
pot say, the crown shall! not appoint what 
number of secretaries of state it pleases ; 
but that if the number is more than three, 
the fourth shall not sit in parliament. He 
then came to the principle of the Bill, that 
related to influence. He said, the Bill of 
Rights at the Revolution, had curtailed 
the dangerous prerogatives of the crown, 
but had left that which was necessary and 
safe: that among those, it had left the 
power of creating titles of honour, of re- 
gulating the number, and of naming to 
the offices of state, to the places of trust 
and profit: that if this prerogative had 
become dangerous, by an increase of 
numbers, the Bill restraining it might be 
proper; but if it had not increased, no 
alteration so dangerous to the constitution 
was to be made. He was of opinion, that 
it had not increased within the walls of 
the House of Commons, and thought he 
could prove it to almost mathematical cer- 
tainty: that the Act of queen Anne pre- 
vented all those who held new places, 
created after the 25th of October, 1705, 
from sitting and voting in parliament: that 
various Acts from that time had increased 
the number of incapacitating places, down 
to the 15 Geo. 2: that therefore fewer 
placemen sat in parliament now than at 
the beginning of this century: that the 
tax upon places had taken effect since that 
time ; and that the diminution of the value 
of motey, by the increase of its quantity, 
had diminished the sum that the crown 
bestowed upon placemen :-that, therefore, 
the influence within the House had been 
diminished both in number and value; 
but it had increased without, and there- 
fore it was to be checked within doors. 
But was it reasonable to check it by an 
abolition of so just, so necessary a part of 
the executive power, as that of appointing 
more or fewer executive offices, according 
to the exigency of the state? A place 
bill in the old form was the fit measure, if 
it was to be checked within these walls, 
and not an impairing and diminishing, 
nay an abolition of the power of appoint. 
ing execytive offices, which had always, 
and must always belong to the monarch 
ef this country, for the safety and welfare 
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of government, and for preserving that 
balance which was necessary to maintain 
the prince in the respectable situation that 
this mixt monarchy required. But the 
increase of the influence of the crown 
without doors, or any where, was to be 
estimated by the proportion the revenue 
of the crown bore to the revenue of the 
subject; if the first had increased more 
than the last, that revenue had rendered 
influence greater: but the direct reverse 
was truc; the revenue of the crown re- 
mained stationary, or nearly so, while that 
of the people had increased tenfold since 
the Revolution, and consequently rendered 
the people more independent. 

But, said he, supposing all this reason- 
ing to be true, or false, it is necessary 
before we impair this prerogative, gr dimi- 
nish this influence (which one side calls 
corrupt, and another constitutional) to 
shew that it has done some harm. Has it 
hurt the constitution? No one complains 
of any violation there. Did it promote 
the American war? No. That was the 
war of the country, and the peculiar fa- 
vourite of the country gentlemen; and 
the greatest abilities in this House are 
every day employed in exciting those gen- 
tlemen to oppose that minister whom they 
formerly supported in that war. But it 
may have fettered the executive hand of 
government, and prevented our success 
against France, Spain, and America. 
Without entering into that success, he 
merely hinted that fortune seemed lately 
to have turned, and he trusted that 
prosperity would now attend the single 
arm of Great Britain against the united 
force of her enemies. He went on to say, 
that he believed it to be a fixed principle 
that the same cause would always produce 
the same effect. He referred to the his- 
tory of this country from the Revolution 
downwards, by which he shewed, that with 
the same influence existing, this country 
had been great and glorious abroad, rich, 
prosperous, and happy at home. That 
during that period William the 3rd had 
repelled and checked the domineering 
spirit of Lewis the 14th. During this 
period, and under this influence, this coun- 
try had been rendered great and respected 
by the plans of Godolphin and the con- 
quests of Marlborough. Under an equal 
influence, the peaceable ministry of sir 
Robert Walpole had increased the com- 
merce and maintained the happiness of 
England; with the same cause existing, 
two rebellions in the heart of the country 
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had been repressed. And under similar 
‘ circumstances and equal influence, the 
great conduct of lord Chatham had ele- 
vated the glory of Britain, while it shook 
the existence of the opposing states to 
their centre. And that of consequence 
the late change of fortune was not to be 
attributed to influence, whatever other 
cause it might be attributed to; for if in- 
fluence had checkcd our success now, it 
would have done the same formerly. But 
economy is a principle of this Bill, and in 
his opinion, in common with all the world, 
a most necessary thing. He here marked 
out some sources of economy that had not 
yet been thought of. Particularly the sim- 
plifying the taxes, and by that means re- 
ducing both the expence and number of 
tux-gatherers. But, said he, the hon. 
gentleman, (Mr. Burke) who brought 
all this matter forward, said that we must 
economize our civil list, because France has 
economized hers. It was necessary, upon 
such a proposition, to compare the extent 
and application of those two funds in the 
-different countries. In France, the civil list 
amounts to three millions and a half’ ster- 
ling: -in England, it amounts to 900,000. 
The civil list of France is applied only to 
the maintenance of the splendour and 
pleasure of the court. The princes of the 
blood have their separate estates. The 
judicial establishments are not defrayed 
‘out of it, and as far as he knew, none, or 
"a very small part of the political offices. 
Whereas the 900,000/. per annum of Eng- 
land supports the brothers and family of 
the crown, maintains its pleasures and its 
splendor, pays the.whole of the judicial, 
and a very great part of the civil establish- 
ments. in the one there was great room 
for ceconomy, and the constitution from its 
nature could not be hurt; in the other 
there was little or no room for ceconomy, 
and the constitution, by altering the 
balance necessary in a mixed monarchy, 
might be destroyed. But were we to pro- 
mote ceconomy in the civil Jist at the ex- 
pence of the constitution? We were told 
the petitions of the people required it. 
No person, he said, would pay greater at- 
tention to the people than he would. That 
.the present petitions of the people were 
-the most numerous that ever had been 
-brought to parliament. _ But were we, for 
‘that reason, to give up the deliberative 
-power of parliament? We were sent here 
by our constituents to judge for them, to 
think for them, and to determine for them, 
not to obey implicitly the dictates of their 
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wil), If we did, we lost and forgot the 
very essence of what a House of Com- 
mons was. Suppose the people were to 
tell us, this mixed government, the admi- 
ration of all foreign nations, and the hap- 
piness of this, is not sufficient for our |i- 
berty, we want a democracy, that liberty 
may be extended. Would this House 
agree to their request, and alter the go- 
vernment of this country, because the 
prayers of their i eae contained such 
a request? He did not say that the ten- 
dency of this Bill would be to throw the 
balance on the part of the democracy. He 
was afraid it would rather increase the 
power of another part of this constitution, 
a part which he respected for high birth, 
for a long line of ancestry, for abilities 
and virtue. But he did not wish to see 
that part too strong either for the king or 
people. He said, the reducing the power 
and property of the crown would be at- 
tended with giving powers to those who 
had most property, as power followed pro- 
perty: that a combination of rich and 
powerful nobility, might, upon the reduc- 
tion of the necessary prerogatives of the 
crown, destroy and trample upon the de- 
mocratical parts of the constitution: that 
all experiments upon a constitution like 
ours were dangerous: that our constitu- 
tion stood upon a nice equipoise, with 
steep precipices and deep waters upon all 
sides, and by removing it from leaning to 
one side, we run a risk of oversetting it 
on the other. 

Lord Westcote said he: bad the honour 
of serving his Majesty, as governor in two 
respective situations, Jamaica and South 
Carolina, and likewise as his Majesty’s re- 
presentative at a foreign court, No tlan ew. 
and he could say, so far from finding the 
Board of Trade an useless and inefficient 
board, that he had frequently derived 
great assistance from it. He entered into 
a detail of the duties of the board, and 
was satisfied in his own mind that no part 
of the public expenditure was more bene- 
ficially applied than the 8,000/. per annum. 

Sir Joseph Mawbey said, that in all par- 
liamentary enquiries, it had been usual for 
the members that. were the subject of it to 
retire from the House ; but, in the present 
instance, he found the rule deviated from. 
The lords of trade chose to remain, not- 
withstanding he had read in a morning 
paper that five of them intended to absent 
themselves. He hoped, however, that 
when the question should be put, the said 
lords would retire. It was the more ne- 
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cessary to give this hint, because he be- 
lieved it aul be a close division, and the 
gentlemen whose places the present clause 
proposed to abolish, might have it in their 
power to turn the scale in their own fa- 
vour. He thought it not improper to call 
to the recollection of the House, the af- 
fected candour which he saw practised 
upon a former otcasion, and said if it was 
a good rule at one time it was invariably 
80, that members interested in the event 
of a question should never wait for the di- 
vision. The affected candour he alluded 
to was that shewn by the noble lord over 
against him (lord G. Germain,*) upon an 
occasion in which he took a leading part, 
he meant relative to the noble lord's oc- 
cupying a place created after the year 
1703, which disqualified his lordship from 
sitting in that House, io his opinion. 
When the question came to be put, the 
noble lord withdrew, saying, that he could 
not think of giving a vote upon a question 
respecting his own seat; but this very dis- 
interested conduct was easily accounted 
for from the apparent sense of the House; 
for when the division took place, though 
the House was tolerably full, no one went 
out in support of his motion but the mover 
himself and the hon. gentleman who se- 
conded it. When, however, upon a re- 
cent occasion [ See p. 195] the event of the 
division seemed to be doubtful, the noble 
lord was not quite so delicate, for he staid 
out the debate, and divided on a question 
in which he was equally interested. This 
assertion was contradicted out of doors. 
He trusted therefore that the hon. gentle- 
men who would be affected by the present 
clause, should it be agreed to, instead of 
an affected delicacy, would adopt a more 
open and manly part by withdrawing, and 
thereby avoid exercising a judicial opinion 
ina matter in which their personal inte- 
Tests were materially concerned. / 

Sir Edward Dering adverted to the 
conduct of a right hon. gentleman, re- 
specting his principle, that the House had 
no controu! over the King’s civil list. He 
was sorry that the right hon. gentleman 
had started a question, and ordered his 
friends to vote for the order of the day, to 
prevent its being put. He should not have 
wondered to have heard him say to the 
minister, ** you are a very honest clever 


* See the Debate on the Right of lord 
Georze Germain, as Third Secretary of State, 
to sit in the House of Commons, Vol 20, 
p. 250. 
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sort of a man, and I like you very well, 
but I could wish to get you turned out, 
that I may put aman of my own in.” 

Mr. Rigby did not care to have the mo- 
tion he suggested, put to please the gen- 
tlemen in opposition, when he knew they 
did not wish it, but had only endeavoured 
to irritate him to what they did not desire. 
When he said the parliament had no con- 
troul over the King’s civil list, he never 
meant to say that they had no over-ruling 
power in any case whatsoever. They 
certainly had. But there. ought to be 
some abuse of the civil list first proved.— 
If the judges’ salaries, for instance, were 
unpaid, or refused, that would be an 
abuse, and parliament could have a right 
to enquire into it. With respect to the 
people of England, he thought their peti- 
tions truly respectable, and that the mi- 
nister could not decently remain in office, 
if the voice of the people was against him, 

Mr. For, in answer to the assertions of 
the right hon. gentleman, declared that he 
would not retract from the declaration he 
had made on a former day, and /1 
wished instantly to meet him on dt 
ground, and decide upon it. He had @e- 
Clared that if such a doctrine was esta« 
blished, they must go to another place, 
and rescue themselves from slavery by 
other arguments than words. He called 
upon the Speaker, as the highest legal 
authority in the kingdom, to tell his opi- 
nion, whether there was not, in the consti- 
tution of parliament, an inherent right in 
the representatives of the people to con- 
troul the exercise of any power in the 
crown, that tended to support a governs 
ment by influence and corruption, against 
the voice of the people, against the re- 
dress of every national grievance, and in” 
subversion of the frecdom and independ- 
ence of parliament. 

As soon as he repeated this expression, 
which he did more than once, the Speaker's 
secretary rushed through the side gallery, 
and repaired instantly inp the Speaker’s 
chamber. 

Sir Fletcher Norton now made his ap- 
pearance, and took his seat on the Trea- 
sury-bench, and Mr. Fox having again re- 
peated his wish that the right hon. gentle- 
man would give his opinion on the compe- 
tency of that House, to enguire into and 
controul the civil list expenditure, said 
that it would be indeed great arrogance in 
him to apply what had fallen from the hon. 
gentleman who had just sat down to him- 
seit, relative to a great authority, a high 
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character in his profession, of great weight 
and ability, &c. Yet, asa particular part 
of it, respecting his presiding in that 
chair, could apply to no other person, he 
thought it incumbent on him to rise, and 
after so direct a call, not to remain silent 
on a question of such infinite magnitude. 
Before he troubled the House with his 
sentiments, which whenever he delivered 
them there he did with infinite reluctance, 
he should be glad to know whether or not 
the hon. gentleman directly pointed to him. 

Mr Fox observed, that as the right hon. 
gentleman was not present in the House 
when he first rose, he begged leave to in- 
form him that it wasto him he alluded, 
and that respecting the proposition sug- 
gested the preceding Wednesday, by a 
right hon. gentleman on the floor (Mr. 
Rigby.) 

Sir Fletcher Norton then preceeded. 
He said, since he had the honour of pre- 
siding in that chair, (pointing to it) he 
had on every occasion avoided as much as 
possible, giving any opinion respecting 
matters which came before the House. 
His duty and inclination led him to adopt 
that mode of conduct. His duty, lest 
' from the honourable station he filled, his 
mixing in debate, without arrogating any 
thing to himself, might be supposed to 
create an improper influence, in some of 
his hearers; and his inclination forbad 
him, because he knew from experience 
that whatever he might support as an in- 
dividual member, might be apt to bias his 
judgment in his other character, that of 
Speaker, when he came to preside in the 
House. It was true, that the mode and 
order of proceeding did not preclude him 
from speaking in a committee; the House 
was now in one, consequently within the 
most rigid rules of order, he was as much 
at liberty to deliver his sentiments as any 
other member, and he was ready to ac- 
knowledge that he had more than once, 
soon after he was called to his present 
honourable station, exercised that right. 
But he could not say for what reason, but 
so it happened, that he found whenever 
he had exercised it, his conduct was 
liable to misinterpretation, and that what- 
ever he offered, as arising from his own 
feelings and judgment, was deemed rather 
as taking a step out of the proper duties of 
his office, which were said to be a strict 
observance of whatever might tend to im- 
press on the House the most strict impar- 
tiality and indifference. 

He had pot long presided in that chair 
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when he discovered what was deemed the 

roper line of conduct for him to pursue. 

he House was in a committee on a most 
important Bill; the Royal Marriage Act, 
in the year 1772. He did not wish to 
intrude his sentiments on the House, but 
being called upon to give his opinion on a 
question of law, directly in the way of his 
profession (as he was now upon a more 
general question of constitutional law), he 
had the misfortune at that time, by com- 
plying with the seeming wishes of the 
House, to give some persons very great 
offence, which he could assure them he 
by no means intended.* 

Thenceforwa:d, he endeavoured to 
avoid as much as possible mixing in the 
debates, or of giving his sentiments, but 
when it seemed to be the united sense of 
the House. Whether the motives which 
gave rise to those ill-founded misinterpre- 
tations of his conduct, but which he could 
confidently affirm were dictated by a sense 
of duty, were as pure as those who urged 
them were willing to i eee he was not 
prepared to say; but this he was ready to 
acknowledge, that he had experienced in 
himself a propensity to wish success to 
that side of the question which he had 
supported in the committee, as soon as 
the House was resumed. He felt his 
mind warped, and a certain bias hanging 
on it and bearing it down, consequently, 
though he might not be converted to the 


* What sir Fletcher alluded to here was 
that clause in the Royal Marriage Act, which 
subjects those who shall or may be privy to 
or present at any marriage solemnized with 
any of the descendants of George 2, contrary 
to the provisions of that Act, to a premunire. 
Upon this occasion sir Fletcher contended 
that the punishment ought to be defined ; as 
well as the crime created by the Act; that 
the word premunire had never been legally 
defined ; that it was a species of offence cre- 
ated by a particular Act passed in the reign 
of Richard 2; that it created or vested a 
power in the King’s judges to punish the of- 
fender at discretion, to any extent short of a | 
loss of life or member ; and that such an un- 
defined power was no less repugnant to the | 
common and statute law of the land, than to 
the scheme and spirit of the English consti-. 
tution, and the immutable principles of na- 
tural justice, which is supposcd in one im- 
stance to proportion the punishment to the 
previous risk the offender knows he 1s liable 
to run, where the law is merely malum proht- 
bitum, and where itis maluin in se, that the pu- 
nishment should be as ards as possible pro- 
portioned to the real turpitude and cnormity 
of the crime, See Vol. 17, p. 422. 
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opinions of those who wished him to be 
silent upon every occasion, he was satis- 
fied that the seldomer he mixed in de- 
bate, the more likely he would be to 
avoid giving offence to either side of the 
House. 

He was obliged now to understand the 
hon. gentleman as calling upon him, to 
give an opinion on the present Bill, at least 
so far as the principle of the Bill was con- 
nected with the proposition suggested by 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Rigby) the 
preceding Wednesday. He professed his 
total inability to give his opinion of the 
provisions which the Bill contained ; they 
were various, extensive, and- in some in- 
stances complicated, and involved a great 
number of objects. The duties incident 
to his station in that House, had, in a 
great measure, absorbed all his time, and 
would not permit him to investigate the 
Bill, in all its parts, relations, and probable 
consequences, in the manner a subject of 
such vast importance required, so as to 
enable him to give any opinion with safety, 
or with satisfaction to himself. Since he 
was up he would deliver his sentiments, 
crude and indigested as they were; they 
might be erroneous, but he assured the 
Committee they would be sincere. 

The Bill, as it presented itself to him, 
held out two objects, that of promoting an 
economical expenditure of the public 
money in general, and the diminishing the 
influence of the crown. One part.of the 
plan of general ceconomy went to a reform 
and reduction of that particular part under 
the name of the revenue or income ap- 

ropriated to the expenditure of the civil 
ist, which, as he should explain by and 
by, ought to be considered into two lights, 
that destined for the domestic support and 
maintenance of the sovereign, and that 
which was meant to be applied to public 
services. 

The hon. gentleman who brought the 
present Bill into the House, deserved well 
of his country. He had sent him the Bill, 
in order for his opinion, and to know whe- 
ther he approved or disapproved of it. He 
must acknowledge that he was prejudiced 
in its favour, by the very able and eloquent 
speech the hon. gentleman made on his 
motion for leave; one of the most instruc- 
tive and entertaining he had ever heard in 
that House or out of it; so much s0, that 
however high he held that hon. gentle- 
man’s parliamentary talents, it served to 
confirm him in the opinion he had long 


entertained of his unrivalled abilities. But 
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to return, notwithstanding every previous 
prejudice created in his mind, when he 
came to examine the Bill, he was free to 
confess that the two principles which ap- 
peared in it, did not strike him with equal 
weight. He could easily see the right of 
parliament in general upon extraoidinary 
Occasions, to controul the whole of the 
civil list expenditure; but then he thought 
that the necessity should be shewn, other- 
wise he could not help thinking that any 
enquiry or controul would be premature. 
Nothing of the kind, or at least nothing 
positive or distinct had been pointed out ; 
and this suggested to him the distinction 
which he had some time since formed, that 
is, a distinction between that part of the 
civil list appropriated to the special pur- 
poses of government, and that other part 
applicable to the expences or maintenance 
of the King’s househola. The former 
he thought directly and immediately with- 
in the controul of parliament, or indeed 
rather resulting from the nature of a pub- 
lic trust. The latter he thought stood 
upon a very different ground, and bore as 
near a relation as possible in its nature to 
private property. There were instances 
in which it might become very proper for 
parliament to interfere, respecting even 
this part of revenue of the civil list; but - 
though parliament had a right to interfere 
even in the regulating of the expences of 
the King’s household, yet so far from 
wantonly interfering, there should be good, 
ground even for controuling the expen- 
diture of that part of the revenue appro- 
priated to public uses, such as the salaries 
of the judges, ambassadors, &c. To ap- 
py these general premises tu the Bill then 
efore the House, he had no doubt in his 
own mind, that the controul which went 
to regulate the part of the expenditure not 
appropriated to the King’s domestic ex- 
pences, was not only right in principle, 
but wise, necessary, and expedient at the 
present crisis, and the general state of this 
country, borne down as it was with enor- 
mous burdens, and increasing taxes; but 
while he said this, he deemed it his duty 
openly to declare, that he totally disap- 
proved of that part of the Bill which pro- 
posed the abolition of the several royal 
domestic establishments, and as he had 
been thus explicit he thought it proper 
that he should assign the reasons he had 
for this opinion. 
On his Majesty’s accession, a gross sum 
of 800,000/. per annum, was accepted of 
in lieu of the several existing duties ap- 
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popna to the maintenance of the civil 
ist. At the end of eight years, ministers 
came to parliament for a sum of money to 
pay off an arrear incurred, which was sup- 
posed to amount pretty nearly to what the 
crown had relinquished, by the acceptance 
of this gross sum. In eight years after, 
since he had the honour to preside in that 
chair, ministers came again on a similar 
errand, with a further request of an an- 
nual addition to the gross sum first grant- 
ed of 100,000. For his part, though he 
did not pretend to speak from his own 
knowledge, he had every reason to believe, 
that §00,000/. a year was fully equal to the 
maintaining the dignity of the crown, with 

_ the greatest lustre. The majority of that 
House thought otherwise, and perhaps 
very properly, and they granted the addi- 
tional 100,000/. Such being the fact, 
such being the claims of the crown at the 
time, and the necessity for the increase 
stated, he must confess he was totally at a 
Joss to know upon what ground that House 
could proceed to resume not only the ad- 
ditional increase, but a considerable part, if 
be understood right, of the pHcinal Geass 
sum granted at his Majesty’s accession. 
When the application was made in 1777, 
was, In his judgment, the time to make a 
stand; it was now too late, at least so far 
as the present Bill went to a reduction of 
the roval expenditure; because, if he re- 
collected right, the arguments, and of 
course the conclusive sense of the House, 
all turned upon the single circumstance 
that the grant upon his Majesty’s acccs- 
sion was totally inadequate to the increas- 
Ing necessary expences of the royal house- 
hold; a numerous family since that in a 
progressive state of increase, and, in short, 
every difference gentlemen feel in their 
own domestic expences, from the neces- 
saries and conveniencies of life being en- 
hanced in their value. 

What particular weight those arguments 
carried with them he could not pretend 
to say, but until the facts and arguments 
upon which the House then proceeded’ to 
vote an addition to the civil list revenue 
were disproved or given up, he must con- 
tinue to think that that House could not 
lay any just claim to consistency, if they 
proceeded to resume the grant they had 
made, so far as the expenditure of it ap- 
plied to the King’s household expences ; 
consequently, while he was ready to sup- 
port that part of the hon. gentleman's 
Bill which proposed to regulate the ex- 
penditure of the civil lst, which was ap- 
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propriated to public uses, he could not 
think it proper to interfere in the arrange- 
ment or controul of the King’s household 
or domestic expences. 

There were several other clauses, in the 
hon. gentleman's Bill, highly worthy of 
the attention of that House; and there 
were other propositions suggested by him, 
to be wrought up into Bills, of which he 
highly approved; he meant the sale of the 
forests, and crown lands, which his parti- 
cular situation, as enjoying a place under 
the government, gave him opportunities 
of knowing. The general cry of the 
people without doors, was against sinecure 
places. He was certain none in the com- 
mon execution of the office he held [chief 
justice in eyre of the forests south of 
Trent] could better deserve the appellation 
of a sinecure, than his did. It was not so 
profitable as it was reported to be; but 
vet it was much in his opinion too pro- 
fitable, for the duties annexed to it. Be 
that, however, as it might, he could say, 
that under the idea of a general reform, 
he was very willing to submit to the conse- 
quences, so far as it respected himself. 
He had not, however, been unmin@ful of 
his duty, as far as a discharge of it could 
answer any good or beneficial purpose. 
He had made every enquiry, which his 
other avocations would permit, particu- 
larly his attendance in that House; and he 
was enabled to say, that the powers vested 
in the chicf justice in eyre, were such as 
ought not to be exerted; and if not 
exerted, answered no one purpose, that 
he knew of. Many applications had been 
made to him, to enforce the powers vested 
inhim by law. Hehad resisted them, be- 
cause if exercised, he was clear, that they 
would lead to the greatest hardships and 
Oppressions ; and would militate against 
the general scheme of the constitution, 
and the principles of the common law ; 
but nevertheless, he had good reason to 
believe, they might be well justified under 
the idea of legal oppressions authorized by 
the forest laws. On the other hand, the 
not enforcing them, left the forests, thus 
vested in the crown, of little or no service ; 
and in fact, became a source of petty in- 
justice, to the advantage and benefit solely 
of a few individuals. 

Under this impression, though he might 
and presumed would, be a sufferer if the 
forests were disposed of, he was ready to 
give up his interest in the tenure he now 
enjoyed, as in his opinion, so far as the 
sale of the forest and crown lands went, 
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nothing could more effectually tend to 
serve the public, to remove .an existing 
grievance; and to promote internal culti- 
vation, and improvement. He wished the 
hon. gentleman every possible success in 
the future progress of his Bill, and assured 
him of every assistance it was in his power 
to give him. 

He next spoke of the petitions, and 
said, that most undoubtedly it was the in- 
herent privilege of the people of England 
to petition either House of Parliament, or 
any branch of the legislature. The pre- 
sent petitions upon the table, were the 
‘petitions of a most respectable body of 
people ; the free electors of this kingdom, 
and so far as they were confined to the 
real objects of redress, not only deserved 
redress, but every possible attention, and 
respect in the mode of administering it. 
That House could not, nor dare not treat 
them in any. other manner, he meant the 
House ought not, and whatever it ought 
not, it did not dare to do, and therefore 
could not do. When he said this, he was 
free to add, that although he approved of 
ba ataiahalan he totally disapproved of the 

ittees and associations. Ifthey were 
not illegal, they were, in his opinion, ex- 
tremely improper, and might terminate in 
consequences, which every good man, 
upon cov! reflection, would wish to avoid. 
They had besides this evil tendency, that 
they took off from the weight of the peti- 
tions in that House; because they pointed 
to other measures of redress, while they 
were seeking it at the hands of their con- 
stituents assembled in parliament; thereby 
holding out motives of compulsion, and 
rendering that an act of necessity which 
ought to be the effect of consideration and 
conviction. He would not measure out on 
which side the majority lay; he meant of 
those who petitioned, or those who did 
not, but he believed, every person who 
heard him would agree with him, that the 
petitions not only contained matter worthy 
of parliamentary consideration; but that 
the persons from whom they came were 
deserving of every respect it was possible 
for that House to shew to so numerous, 
and respectable a part of their constituents. 

This being his general sense of the Bill 
before the House, the petitions, and the 
authors of them; he had to lament, that 
the Bill had engrossed so much of the time 
of the House. The time was wasted, 
and so far as the subject matter of the 
petitions was concerned, he did not think 
that their proceedings wore the appearance 
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of doing business. The petitions should 
not. have been permitted to lie upon the 
table so long without notice. Certain 
days, in each week, ought to have been 
allotted for taking them into consideration. 
The session was already far advanced ; and 
he never knew delay to be productive of 
any good consequence when the principle 
to be supported was previously decided 
upon. The House should proceed to con- 
sider them with all imayinable dispatch 
and alacrity, to avoid every thing which 
might give a reason to doubt their sin- 
cerity; for it was scarcely possible that 
the petitions could be disappointed, if the 
prevalent language of that House, for some 
days past, might be safely trusted, and 
relied upon. 

He said, no man, he presumed, was 
prepared to contend, that the government 
of this country, in tts principles and tex~ 
ture, was not a limited one; that it had 
been so at all times, he had not a single 
doubt, however the constitution might 
have been violated, or departed from upon 
some occasions, and in particular reigns. 
It had perfect freedom for its basis, which 
was subject to no other restraint, but what 
was imposed by law. ea thing which 
contributed to make men happy as indi- 
viduals or citizens, respecting both their 
personal and political capacity, was de- 
rived solely by, and from the laws. ~ It was 
clearly a government by compact, in which 
every right or privilege held or enjoyed 
was qualified and conditional. Such was 
the title to the crown, and the enjoyment 
of it; such too, was the right of ever 
subject. Every man in the commonwealt 
was for certain ends, and to certain pur- 
poses, bound by, accountable to, and con- 
trolable in some one shape or other. Such 
was the tenure, by which the sovereign 
held his crown, and such was the political 
and personal condition of every one of his 
subjects. 

Every man was liable to violate the law, 
because every man was bound to obey it; 
and he was free to confess whatever errors 
or mistakes may have been committed in 
government, whatever evils they might 
have produced, no breach of either gene- 
ral duty or positive obligation could be 
justly imputed to the prince now on the 
throne, and no man would go further in 
preventing anv measure which might have - 
a direct or indirect tendency to intrench 
either ypon the personal or political rights 
of the sovereign than he would. Never- 
theless, parliament had an inherent right 
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vested in it of controling and regulating 
every branch of the public expenditure ; 
the civil list as well as the rest; but then 
as the civil list revenue was a positive, 
legal, vested right, the necessity for re- 
trenchment ought to be fully, clearly, and 
eatisfactorily shewn before parliament 
should offer to interfere. When, however, 
the necessity was clearly made out; it was 
not only the right, but the duty of parlia- 
ment to interpose, and no less the duty and 
interest of the crown to acquiesce. 

He had attended with all the indust 
in his power to the debate of the areced: 
ing Wednesday, and was ready to confess, 
that no person disliked more than he the 
coming to vote upon abstract questions ; 
he therefore lamented at the time, that 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Rigby) 
had not coupled the question he proposed 
with the Bill, and met it fairly and dis- 
tinctly. Such a conduct, on his part, 
would have saved much time and trouble. 
The principle pervaded every clause of 
the Bill. It was impossible to take a 
single step, but the principle eternally re- 
curred. It is not, whether this or that 
reform or regalation;is right or expedient; 
but whether the House is competent to 
entertain the question at all; whether it 
be not a breach of the compact made by 
parliament with the sovereign; in short, 
not whether the reform be necessary and 
beneficial to the state; but whether it has 
originated where it should, and can only 
originate? He foresaw the delays and dif 
ficulties this would throw in the way of 
the Bill; and what endless contention and 
debate it would be productive of ; whereas 
if the point was decided, one way or the 
other, the fate of the Bill would either at 
once be determined, or it would very 
shortly make its progress through the 
House. 

So much as to one part of the great ob- 
ject recommended in the petitions; he 
‘meant that of public ceconomy, a thing at 
all times desirable, but at present from a 
variety of circumstances, both within and 
without, become absolutely necessary for 
the preservation of the state. The other 
part, relative to the influence of the crown, 
was palpable and notorious. It was im- 
possible for any person, who sat so many 
‘years in that House as he had done, not 
to perceive both its actual existence, and 
Apparent increase; consequently, it was 
the duty of every member in that House, 
who was himself a stranger to its effects, 
to do all in his power to reduce it, within 
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such proper limits as the constitution had 
marked out; and adopt and support such 
measures as might promise best to prevent 
the return of such evils hereafter. 

He said, he did not take the present 
opportunity of thus publicly differing with 
the noble lord in the blue ribbon. The 
noble lord and he were not friends; he 
was not a friend to the noble lord, and he 
had repeated proofs that the noble lord 
was no friend of his: since a circumstance 
happened which was fully in the recollec- 
tion of every person who heard him, he 
perceived, that the noble Jord had with- 
drawn even the appearance of all friend- 
ship and confidence. He meant reporting 
the sense of the House, upon presenting 
the money bills, at the bar of the other ;* 
since that period, all appearances had 
ceased on the part of the noble lord; and 
he was still at a loss to guess what just 
cause of offence he had given. What he 
had done was to the best of his judgment 
only in discharge of his duty. If he acted 
wrong, it arose from error, not from de- 
sign; and whatever others might think, 
he had the satisfaction of having his con- 
duct unanimously approved of by that 
House. He appealed to the noble lord, 
even since the coolness now alluded to 
began, whether whenever he was con- 
sulted upon any matter, he had not always 
been ready to give the best advice in his 
power. The noble lord seldom consulted 
him in person; but whenever he sent to 
him, he wished the noble lord to say, if 
he was not ready to give him every as- 
sistance, as far as his poor abilities en- 
abledhim. The noble lord was thoroughly 
conscious that he had; and he was equally 
well convinced, that whatever advice he 
gave was seldom followed. The noble 
lord and he, from a recent transaction, 
must henceforward stand upon the most 
inequivocal terms; his lordship’s conduct 
was such, as to put an end to every ap- 
pearance of mutual good will and friend- 
ship. The time was not yet arrived when 
it would be proper to make the circum- 
stances of this transaction public. If the 
noble lord did not do him justice he would 
state the particulars to the House; and 
submit to it how far he was bound to re- 
main in a situation where the performing 
the duties annexed to it was the pretext 
of doing him a gross and flagrant injury. 
He hoped he did not go too far, he trusted 
when the circumstances he referred to 
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were made public, no person who heard 
him would think he had; and he could 
solemnly declare, that whatever his pro- 
vocation might be, nothing was farther 
removed from his mind, or more contrary 
to his intention, than mixing any thing 
personal, in order to influence the opinion 
of the House, in the discussion of the pre- 
sent question. 

He begged leave to assure the noble 
lord, that no respect was wanting on his 
part, he was ever ready to give the earliest 
assistance to the noble lord on every oc- 
casion ; latterly it was true, though he 
treated the persons sent by the noble lord 
with the proper attention and civility due 
to them, his lordship troubled him but 
seldom; and whatever he advised was 
seldom carried into execution; but he 
was persuaded it was more for want of re- 
gard for the adviser, than any doubt res- 
pecting the goodness of the advice. 

As to the point of influence, and parti- 
cularly that part of it proposed to be taken 
away by the clause now under considera- 
tion; he was clear that the Board of 
Trade was useless and expensive as now 
constituted, and could answer no purpose, 
that he knew of, but increasing the in- 
fluence of the crown, swelled much be- 
yond what the constitution at all war- 
ranted. He was aware that the influence 
had always existed, and ever would; it 
was ani appendage of the crown growing 
out of the constitution itself. It was not 
its bare existence that alarmed him; but 
the degree and extent in which it existed. 
He wished not to exterminate, but to mo- 
dify and regulate it; and repress its inor- 
dinate growth. It was not influence to 
a certain extent, but the quantum he 
wished to have measured out and ascer- 
tained. 

Lord North declared his total igno- 
rance of what was now alluded to, or 
what grounds of offence he had given to 
the right hon. gentleman, which could in- 
duce him thus openly to say, that he was 
no friend to the right hon. gentleman, nor 
the right hon. gentleman to him. One 
part of the assertion he would not under- 
take to contradict; but he could safely 
and conscientiously venture to contradict 
the other; that of his being no friend to 
the right hon. gentleman. He believed, 
he must have been betrayed into this as- 
sertion by heat and passion ; for he could 
most smcerely assure the right hon. gen- 
tleman that he ever had, and notwith- 
standing what now passed, should ever re- 
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tain a due respect for his person and abi- 
lities, and his conduct in discharging the 
duties of that chair. He was quite a 
stranger to what the right hon. gentleman 
alluded to, when he spoke of some recent 
transaction, and of some ill treatment 
he received, he supposed from his hands, 
followed, too, with an express declaration 
of making it a subject of public appeal. 
If he had done any thing which justified 
the threat now thrown out, he protested 
it was entirely unknown to him; and had 
no doubt but the right hon. gentleman 
would be convinced, that he had proceeded 
upon misinformation and mistake. If an 
negociation was carried, or carrying on, It 
was more than he knew of. 

Sir Fletcher Nortonrose in some warmth, 
and said he was surprised, how the noble 
lord dared to assert to his face, that he 
was negociating with him. If there were, 
as he had little doubt of it, negociations 
carrying on, the noble lord must know, 
that he was not one of the parties nego- 
tiating. He assured the committee, that 
he never had, nor ever would be con- 
cerned in a negociation with the noble 
lord; and if the noble lord did not imme- 
diately explain his words, he was deter-: 
mained: not to rest silent under such an im- 
ae but would instantly reveal all he 

new of the transaction. It was, indeed, 
@ piece of common justice, he owed to 
himself, not to sink under the hints and 
unfair and ill-founded insinuations of the 
noble Jord. 

Lord North appealed to the committee, 
if he had said a syllable which did or 
could admit even by the utmost ingenuity, 
the interpretation put upon his words by 
the right hon. gentleman. So far from 
saying that the right hon. gentleman was 
concerned in a ncgociation, he had de- 
clared his total ignorance of any negocia- 
tion at all having been on fgot. The 
right hon. gentleman had, however, given 
the committce to understand, that some 
negociation was going forward ; and 
seemed to point at him as being concerned 
in it. He declared he was still a stranger 
to what the right hon. gertleman meant ; 
but as he seemed to threaten to make it a 
subject of public appeal, he by no means 
wished, that any thing, so far as it might 
relate to himself, should be concealed. 

Sir Fletcher Norton said, he would not © 
be trifled with, and if the noble lord did 
not expressly assert, that he had never 
been concerned in a negociation with him, 
he would state every particular circum- 
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- stance, relative to the transactions, to 
which he had been alluding. 

Lord Nurth said, he was totally at a 
loss to dicover the drift and tendency of 
the right hon. gentleman’s discourse. If, 
however, it was directed to make a disco- 
very of what ought to be revealed, he 
should ever disclaim the idea of wishing 
to stifle or conceal what ought to be made 
public. 
man, that it was never his wish or inten- 
~ tion to give him any just cause of offence ; 
but, be the consequences what they might, 
he wished to remind the right hon. gen- 
tleman, that the matter wholly originated 
with himself; for he had nothing person- 
ally to hope or fear upon the occasion. 

Sir Fletcher Norton then said, that he 
had been applied to by a noble lord, then 
at the head of administration (the duke of 
Grafton) upon the death of the late 
Speaker, sir John Cust, to accept of the 
very honourable situation he then held. 
He had, indeed, been strongly solicited to 
accept of it before he did consent; because 
he was no stranger to the great weight 
which was necessarily to be borne, by who. 
ever filled that chair. He had, besides, 
other reasons of a very forcible nature, 
that furnished motives which rendered 
him sti!l more reluctant to comply with 
the request. An hon. gentleman in his 
eye (Mr. Rigby) was sent to him, by the 
noble lord then at the head of administra- 
tion, to prevail upon him to accept of the 
nomination of the minister. To this he 
had very strong objections. His answer 
was, if he should accept, it must be under- 
stood, that he by no means meant to be 
taken out of the line of his profession ; 
and that, consequently, the way whenever 
an opportunity offered, should be kept 
open tor his return to Westminster-hall ; 
and when his character, his standing and 
his general pretensions, were considered, 
he believed, it would not be deemed arro- 
rogance or vanity in him, to say, that he 
was then at the head of his profession, as 
a common lawyer. 

Till he was provided for, in the way of 
his profession, for that was the precedent 
condition of every thing ‘which followed ; 
he was to have the sinecure he then en- 
joyed. ‘These were the terms which were 
offered; it was upon these terms he ac- 
cepted of the place he now held. He 
had, however, lately heard, what he must 
say greatly surprised him, that there had 
been a negociation on foot: he had it, in- 
deed from the best authority, no less than 
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the first law officer of the crown; that it 
was in agitation to remove a certain chief 
judge (Mr. W. De Grey) and to give 
him a pension, and to put another person 
in his room (the Attorney General). He 
had no doubt of the hon. gentleman's abi- 
lities, but considering every circumstance, 
which applied to that hon. gentleman and 
Iimself, he did think, he went not be- 
yond what the assertion would bear him 
out in, when he affirmed, that neither in 
point of standing or professional reputa- 
tion, the person to whom he was alluding, 
stood fairly between him and the clains 
he had upon those, who induced him to 
quit those habits of life, and professional 
views, which were incident to bis then si- 
tuation. 
He had heard from the authority now 
uoted, that such a negociation was on 
foot; he meant a negociation between a 
certain chief judge and the minister, for 
the purposes already described, and took 
the earliest opportunity of obtaining a full 
and explicit declaration upon the subject, 
from the minister. He bac the noble 
lord was no friend of his, and took every 
precaution in his power, to prevent his 
lordship from taking any advantage in one 
shape or the other. He accordingly in- 
formed the noble lord, previously of his 
intention of calling upon him, upon an 
affair of business, and desired in the letter, 
that the noble lord would have some per- 
son present, who should be able to re- 
port what might pass at the interview. 
He called accordingly at the noble lord’s 
house in Downing-strcet, but was much 
surprised when he did call to find the 
noble lord alone. He explained his busi- 
ness, though he confessed, he was much 
astonished to perceive, that the noble 


| lord, so far as such a circumstance might 


be supposed to operate, had in part de- 
feated the object proposed by the inter- 
view, that of putting it out of the power 
of the noble lord or himsclf, to misrepresent 
or misconceive whatever should pass upon 
the occasion. So it was, however, and 
he could not say, but he was greatly dis- 
appointed when he proceeded to explain 
himself upon the subject which induced 
him to call upon the noble lord, to find 
that his lordship affected to be a total 
stranger. to the original transaction, on 
which his claim in the professional line 
was founded; and which the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr, Rigby) was well acquaint- 
ed with; namely, the condition on which 
he accepted of that chair; a condition, 
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that a return into Westminster-hall should 
be open to him whenever an opportunity 
offered. 

He trusted, that the committee would 
believe him, when he affirmed, upon his 
honour, as a gentleman, that he never 
meant to challenge their attention, upon 
any subject merely personal to himself ; 
but thinking at all times, that nothing 
should be kept more pure and unpolluted, 
than the fountains of justice, he felt when 
any measure was adopted, no matter 
under what pretext, that might even af- 
ford a colour for a suspicion that they 
were corrupted, or that any improper 
means had been resorted to for rendering 
the courts of justice subservient to party 
or factious views: he thought it a duty 
highly incumbent upon him to take no- 
tice of it. He could assert, and was 
ready to prove, that moncy had been pro- 
posed to be given and received, in order 
to bring about the arrangement, to which 
he now referred; and whenever a proper 
time came, he would prove it to the sa- 
tisfaction of that House. 

He meant to throw himself upon it for 
nrotection ; and he entertained no doubt, 
Jut the House would take up the matter in 
a proper light, and decide accordingly. 
He went into a variety of particulars of 
less moment; and concluded with assur- 
ing the committee, that from the very 
high obligations, and the gratitude result- 
ing from a full and perfect consciousness 
how little he deserved them, which he 
owed that House, he was determined to 
conform his whole conduct, in this busi- 
ness, agreeably to their sense and wishes. 
He trusted, however, that after a cer- 
tain period, they would give him one fur- 
ther mark of thcir indulgence, in permit- 
ting him to fly from a situation, which had 
no possible inducement to continue him 
in it, but the pleasure resulting from a 
grateful return of their many signal and 
unmerited favours. 

Mr. Rigby spoke to the original trans- 
action, as far as he knew of it. He said, 
he had been solicited by a noble duke, 
then at the head of public affairs, to de- 
liver a message, substantially the same as 
that reported by the right hon. gentle- 
man; that the right hon. gentleman had 
to the best of his recollection, stated the 
particulars with all possible candour and 
Correctness; but as well as he could 
charge his memory at this distance of 
time, he never understood, that any of 
those particulars came regularly or pro- 
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-perly to the knowledge of the noble lord 


m the blue ribbon, - 

Lord North rose to declare, that he 
did not look upon himself responsible for 
any promise which might have been made 
by his predecessors in office. The right 
hon. gentleman had proved to the satis- 
faction of the committee, and he was per- 
suaded of every other person who had 
heard him, that such were the considera- 
tions on which he accepted of that chair ; 
but he could fairly answer, that he neither 
knew of the transaction at the time, nor 
looked upon himself bound when he did 
come into office by any such promise. 
There were other parts of the right hon. 
gentleman’s speech, to which in point of 
fact he could not accede; he meant, that 
assertion, in which the right hon. gentle- 
man undertook to say, that there was a 
negociation on foot, such as he had de- 
scribed, and that money had been pro- 
posed to be given and received. He ase 
sured the right hon. gentleman, that he 
had been grossly misinformed ; and as he 
was accused of being one of the acting 
parties, he was entitled to say, that no 
such negociation was on foot. The right 
hon. gentleman made a ground of accusae 
tion against him, that when he waited upon 
him at his house in Downing-street, a 
third person according. to his previous de- 
sire had not been present. To this he 
could only answer, that he was extremely 
sorry there was not a third person pre- 
sent; for if there had, he made no doubt, 
that what was now brought forward in a 
stile of high crimination would have been 
so perfectly and fully explained, as to have 
rendered this public appeal totally unne- 
cessary. 

A long personal altercation now ensued, 
consisting of a number of assertions and 
contradictions, till at length 

Mr. Dunning rose to the question, and 
in a short but masterly speech, proved 
that the Board of Trade was useless, that it 
was no more than a mere appendage of 
administration, no matter what adminis- 
tration were composed of; and that con- 
sequently it ought to be abolished. 

Mr. Attorney General /l’edderburn said, 
that while the conversation which the com- 
mittee had just heard between a learned 
gentleman and the noble lord near him, 
was going on, had he attempted to rise, 
the committee might have thought his in- 
trusion improper; and some gentlemen 
might have imputed it toa desire of stop- 
ping what it was neitber )is interest, ner 
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his wish to suppress. But the conversa- 
tion being now over, he could no longer 
remain silent, nor suffer the committee 
to go away with an impression, that he 
wished them to suppose him altogether 
unconcerned in what had been said. The 
committee had heard a great deal about 
negociations and promises relative to 
places; he begged leave to assure the com- 
mittee, that he would not accuse the noble 
lord of a breach of promise to him, be- 
cause he never would negociate for emolu- 
ment out of the line of his profession, nor 
poe in the line of it, with the noble 
ord, or any other minister. He said, he 
had now served his Majesty for ten years 
in the several offices of Solicitor and At- 
torney General; that he had endeavoured 
to do his duty in those offices with all the 
zeal and ability he possessed; that he 
hoped he should not be accused of pre- 
sumption, if he hinted, that in that course 
of time he had received frequent marks of 
the intended bounty of his royal master, 
an honour he highly valued, on account of 
the quarter from whence it came; but 
that his uniform rule had been, to pursue 
the line of his profession without lookin 
to emolument, unconnected with it, an 
unmerited by him; that the learned gen- 
tleman knew that he never treated, that 
he never negociated, that he never solicited 
office, that he never would solicit it, but 
that, as had hitherto happened, he would 
hot go to it, it should come to him; that 
he would not so disgrace the profession 
he belonged to, so demean his ‘own cha- 
racter, and betray the interests of his 
country, as to seek for sinecure emolu- 
ments, as &@ compensation for quitting a 
pee by which he could maintain 
imself independent, without any expence 
to his country. The right hon. gentle- 
man had said, that he had got the great 
sinecure he enjoyed, as a reward for doin 
the law business of the privy council, 
there being at that time no person of the 
Sera belonging to that court. 
urely, said he, the learned gentleman 
has forgot, for at that time the then chief 
justice of the Common Pleas—[ Here sir 
‘letcher Norton said, no.]—But the At- 
torney General went on, I beg the right 
hon. gentleman will recollect himself, Sir 
Eardley Wilmot, the person who now 
does the business of that court, was then 
of that council, the present master of the 
rolls, the present chief justice of the 
King’s-bench, the then chancellor; in 
short, all the persons of the law that 
usually belonged to the council. 
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He said, he knew the great respect due 
to the character and situation of the right 
hon. gentleman. No doubt, when the 
Jearned gentleman honoured a committee 
with his opinion, andspoke from that bench, 
he reduced himself to the level of an 
other member: but he had been so mu 
accustomed to see him in that chair, the 
dignity of which he supported with so much 
strictness, that he could not separate him 
from his office; he, therefore, bowed with 
reverence to his great and respectable cha- 
racter, and would combat the weight of 
his opinion with all the deference that was 
due to it. He was fully sensible of the 
justice of the right hon. gentleman’s re- 
mark, with respect to his unfitness for a 
law situation, when compared with the cha- 
racter of the right hon. gentleman. In 
prcper sien; as he thought highly of the 

earned gentleman's elses abilities, 
he thought humbly of his own; the learned 
gentleman had said, and truly said, that in 
point of character, of standing, pretensions 
and education, he was not equally qualified 
for a common Jaw court with the learned 
gentleman: he was as ready to allow his 
superiority, as the learned gentleman had 
been eager to assert it. But when that. 
gentleman quitted Westminster-hall, to 
slide first into the enjoyment of a great 
sinecure, and afterwards to be exalted to 
the high situation he still held, he left be- 
hind him many who continued to labour, 
with industry and assiduity, in hopes that 
the line of preferment would be open to 
them, as a reward for their labours, and a 
gratification of their ambition. It was ra- 
ther hard therefore, that the right hon. 
gentleman should, in addition to his other 
advantages, throw his mantle over those 
he had left behind him to toil in the pro= 
fession, that he should check their prefer- 
ment, and secuxe an exclusive claim to 
himself to return to the profession, not for 
the purpose of joining in the toil of it, but 
merely to enjoy those posts of dignity and 
honour which othgr men had in the uniform 
routine of business laboured to merit, and 
hoped to receive when their turn came. 
For his part, he said, he looked upon the 
office of judge to be in its nature and exe- 
cution so delicate, that it was unfit for soli- 
citation, that he felt the character as too 
weighty ever to think of soliciting such ‘an 
appointment as a favour, while at the same 
time he owned, he had not such an opinion 
of his own insufficiency as to make him 
ready to say, that he would reject an ape 
pointment, if voluntarily offered by those 
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who were entrusted with the power of 
judging of the propriety of the appoint- 
ment. Whatever honours his Majesty 
might chuse to bestow upon an humble 
individual, he would receive them with 
respect and gratitude ; but he never would 
enter into a negociation with, or exact a 
promise from any minister. 

He then turned to lord North, and in a 
degree of satire, and a warmth of eloquence, 
equally polished and poignant, equally 
severe on the Speaker and honourable to 
himself, but which suffers from our not 
being able to do it justice in this report: 
he said, with eee to his pretensions, he 

ve the noble lord a carte blanche; he 

ared, that as long as their political life 
went on together, he never would, upon 
any occasion, remind the noble lord of any 
romise he might have made to him—that 
@ never would accuse him of breach of 
promise—that he never would be so for- 
getful of his own character, as to make 
private differences matter of public com- 
laint, and that he would not so degrade 
hiss lf, or be so lost to the decorum that 
was due to that House, as to call upon 
them to interfere in a private negociation, 
nor would he so humble his character as to 
make a difference with a minister the 
ground of his opinion, upon a great and 
i, ary political regulation. 

r. Attorney then went into a conside- 
ration of the clause in question, the ten- 
dency and consequences of which he placed 
entirely in a new light, and shewed, that 
the Bill, by enacting that the business of 
the Board of Trade should hereafter be 
performed by a committee of council, re- 
vived an exploded and universally con- 
demned system of business. Committees 
of council had, as our history afforded re- 
peated instances, been intrusted with the 
operative and executive powers in various 
departments of the national business, and 
long experience had proved, that from a 
multitude of different causes, committees 
of council had not answered their end in 
this respect; it was therefore from the 
fullest conviction, grounded on repeated 
trials, that the Board of Trade had been 
instituted with a hope of its being able to 
prove itself an efficient board, and to do 
that, which committees of council had 
been found incapable of performing. He 
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board under consideration, declaring that 
if the tpse dizit of any man,-without proof, 
was to be the ground of decision, 1t was 
unnecessary either to argue or deliberate; 
and he concluded with shewing, that dimi- 
nishing the power of the crown below its 
just proportion, would enable a selfish 
proscriptive aristocracy to rule the country, 
with all the tyranny attending such a go- 
vernment. 

At a quarter past two in the morning 
the committee divided. For abolishing 
the Board of Trade 207; Against it 199; 
Majority for abolishing the Board of 
Trade 8. 


Debate on Lord North's Bill Sor Ap- 
ic 


pointing Commissioners to state the Pub 


Accounts.} March 13. Lord North rose ~ 


and moved for leave to bring in‘a Bill 
‘“‘ for appointing and enabling Commis. 
Sioners to examine, take, ane state, the 
Public Accounts of the Kingdom; and to 
report what Balances are in the hands of 
Accountants, which may be applied to 
the Public Service; and what Defects 
there are.in the present mode of receiving, 
collecting, issuing, and accounting for, 
Public Money; and in what more expe- 
ditious and effectual, and less expensive 
manner, the said services can in future be 
regulated and carried on, for the benefit 
of the public.” The Bill was directed to 
three different objects. The first was to 
inform that House and the public, the 
real state of the accounts of the kingdo.n, 
that the nation might be informed how 
and in what manner the enormous sums 
which had been granted by parliament 
have been disposed of; the second was 
by ascertaining the outstanding balances, 
to enable government to compel payment; 
and the last by discovering the defects, 
to prevent such inconveniences in time to 
come. He confessed that the course of 
accounting at the Exchequer was far trom 
being applicable to the increased state of 
the national expenditure. If on no other 
account, the inconvenience that arose from 
delay was obvious; it gave rise to suspi- 
cions there was no ground for; the cause 
being incidental to the manner of passing 
accounts. It was therefore a desirable 
object to remove those suspicions, while 
,on the other hand it was equally to be 


sallied the Speaker upon his opinion res-¢ wished that the public should at all times 


pecting the iefluence of the crown being 
enormous, about the Board of Trade being 
useless, and about the futility of the dis- 
tinction between the household and the 


have full credit for the monies voted for 
public services. However earnest he was 
to promote thoseseveral objects, he wished 
nevertheless to proceed with circumspe¢- 
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tion, and recommended gentlemen to think 
seriously on the consequences of abolish- 
ing an old system, without being first 
thoroughly satisfied that the one meant to 
be introduced in its place was at least less 
exceptionable. The defects in the old 
mode of accounting arose chiefly from 
delay; in every other respect it was al- 
lowed to be unequalled ; it would there- 
fore behove parliament, when they were 
going to adopt a plan of expediting the 
passing of the public accounts, to see that 
no opportunities for introducing fraud 
might be introduced. He had reconsi- 
dered what had been thrown out upon a 
former day, respecting the fittest persons 
to be appointed to fill the commission, 
and was still of opinion that they ought 
not to be members of that House: first, 
because it would take up their whole time, 
and of course draw their attention from 
the business going on in parliament; 
secondly, that be the commissioners who 
they may, no matter from which side of 
the House selected, it would be deemed a 
party appointment. If named, or a majo- 
rity of them named, from among his friends, 
much might and would be thrown out 
against the propriety of such an appoint- 
ment. If from the other side, he was 
persuaded that similar objections would 
arise. On this idea he was determined 
that the persons he should have the honour 
to submit to the consideration of the 
House, should not be members of it; 
and to remove every suspicion, he meant 
that they should be such as enjoyed no 


place or profit or emolument under the 
crown. his was all he had to offer at 
po He then moved for leave to 
ring in the Bill. 


Sir George Yonve said, he should be 
glad to know whether the commission was 
to be perpetual, how many commissioners 
were to be appointed, and in what manner 
they were to proceed. He reprobated 
the exclusion of members of that House. 

Col. Barré. It has been said that the 
noble lord has stolen my Bill from me. I 
will do him the justice to declare, that he 
has not; the Bill he has moved for is his 
own, and such as itis, he is entitled to 
the sole honour that will arise from it. 
The idva, indeed, upon which it is founded, 
was originally mine; but the noble lord 
has taken it upon himself: how far he has 
improved upon the idea, the public shall | 
most certamly know, for I will move for 
the printing the Bill after it shall be once 
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which I intended to have brought in, that 
the public may judge which of the two 
Bills 1s best calculated to give the people 
that satisfaction they require, and are en- 
titled to. 

Mr. JT. Townshend contended, that the 
noble lord’s Bill carried on the face of it 
the strongest marks of ministerial deceit 
and imposition. It was not only delusive, 
but it contained a direct insult on the 
House. It impeached, at once, their in- 
tegrity and abilities, and implied either 
one or the other of these two things, that 
half a dozen gentlemen could not be se- 
lected out of 558, of which that House 
was composed, equal to the task ; or that 
being equal to it, they were not to be 
trusted. The pretence of party predilec- 
tion was a mere trick. ere there no 
aie men out of that House? Was fac- 
ion and party confined within those walls? 
No; the same hopes, the same fears, and 
the same sentiments, according to circum- 
stance and situation, pervaded every breast 
in the kingdom, of a station in life, at 
least, fit to be nominated in such a com- 
mission. The noble lord in one instance, 
as well as the other, would have the nomi- 
nation; and if any influence arose on that 
account, it availed very little, whether his 
lordship selected his friends from the o 
posite benches, or picked them up in the 
street, or the next assembly he went to: 
besides, if members of that House were 
appointed, they would be doubly respon- 
sible; both in their places there, and as 
commissioners; whereas the persons to be 
appointed by this Bill, would only be ame- 
nable like any other set of individuals, to 
the courts of justice under the provisions 
of the Bill. 

Mr. Burke said, he gave his most hearty 
negative to the present proposition ; so 
far, in particular, as it went to exclude 
members of that House. He could not 
but think it a scandalous reflection upon 
them, and disparaging them in the eyes of 
their constituents, who would by this open 
stizma be told what kind of persons they 
were looking up to for a redress of griev- 
ances; for though the grievances chiefly 
complained of, were abuses in the expen- 
diture of the public money, the principle 


.of the proposed Bill amounted to an ac- 


knowledgment, that their representatives 
in parliament had neither honour, ho- 
nesty, or ability to discharge the most 
essential part of their duty. 

Lord Irnham said, that to inspect the 


read, and then I will contrast it with that | public accounts was the peculiar province 
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of the Commons; and to delegate that 


Commissioners to state the Public Accounts. 
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Lord Newhaven very much disapproved 


power to persons who had not received it | of the motion, was confident there were 
trom the people, was what he would by no | many gentlemen in parliament, who would 


means consent to. 


act up to the intention and end of the 


The <Altorney General defended lord | commission of accounts, and, for his part, 


North tor proposing, that no member of 
pariament should become a commissioner. 
Every former commission which had been 
jurmed of members of parliament, had 
failed to produce the effect ; and the only 
one that had produced any good, was that 
of which Mr. Charles Townshend used to 
boast; and which that gentleman held to 
have been successtul, merely because 
members of parliament had not been con- 
cerned in it. If the noble lord had had 
in view to give a quietus to a certain ac- 
countant, as had been insinuated, he must 
have worded his motion in a very difte- 
rent manner; for in its present form it 
could never answer that end. 

Mr. Dempster was disinclined to have 
members of parliament excluded from the 
commission. He was of too little conse- 
quence to be a commissioner, but so great 
was his desire to see the national accounts 
put i a way of examination, that he was 
ready to beco:ne door-keeper to the com- 
missioners, to hand them pens, ink and 
paper. and to act as their messenger, with- 
outenther fee or reward. He felt himzelf 
much hurt, as an individual, that members 
were not deemed worthy of being intrusted 
with the concerns ot their constituents. He 
trusted, that was not the case, though the 
noble lord’s proposition clearly implied it; 
for he was tuily convinced, that there 
were many persons, who now heard him, 
of as great abilities, as uncorrupt princi- 
pies, and who entertained as great a re- 
curd for them, as ever sat in that or any 
aher popular assembly. 

Mr. James Luttrell could not sufficiently 
express his disapprobation of the minis- 
ter’s intention to appoint a commission of 
gentlemen out of parliament, and desired 
the House to look well to the dancer it 
threatened ; tor if the minister could refer 
an enquiry into the public expenditure to 
persons out of the House, he might with 
¢qaal propriety make the like reference 
oO any other matter, by which the verv 
nature and power of parliament would be 
totally done away. 

Sir 16. Meredith was of opinion, that 
there could not exist a character more 
cespicable, than the man who could sit in 
the House, and patiently see the rights of 
parliament trampled on in the manner the 
Bodie lord attempted to trample on them. 
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was ready to give up his time and labour 
to it without any views of interest, or any 
thing like it. 

Mr. Alderman Harley said he had for 
several years past heard the same subject 
touched upon. Gentlemen were constant- 
ly wishing for an inquiry into the public 
accounts, and never wished it, without 
throwing out the severest censure against 
certain persons, whose description he an- 
swered. As to an inquiry, he sincerely 
wished it. There was no one more ready 
than he was to meet it. He knew the 
character that had gone abroad of the 
present contractors, and knew that they 
were traduced and vilified. He himself 
was accused of being a public detrauder, 
but there was nothing more false and un- 
just. The contractors were greatly mis- 
represented, and the people of England 
grossly deceived and imposed upon. Con- 
scious how little he had deserved the epi- 
thets applied to him, he had long thought 
of complaining to the House of it; for he 
conceived the House were in a manner 
bound to vindicate the honour of their 
members when injuriously attacked His 
character had been unjustly traduced and 
abused in the upper House. A noble lord 
(Shelburne) had spoken of the contrac- 
tors, as the heilish contractors, for that 
they had practised things that made hu- 
manity shudder. ‘he noble earl had al- 
luded to him in a very particular manner, 
and thrown out, that in Canada he had at- 
tempted as bad a thing as some particular 
gentlemen in India, when they made a 
purchase of all the rice in the country; 
tor that they had endeavoured to get alk 
the corn into their own hands. Nothing 
could have been uttered more false than 
this; it was a diabolical fulshood, not that 
he should have regarded it so much, but 
that the noble person had not asserted 
what he had asserted in the warmth of 
temper, or heat of debate, but coolly and 
deliberately upon a motion on which the 
Lords had been summoned.—As to the 
state of his accounts with government, he 
wished from his soul that they were to be 
inspected mto. They might at any time 
be looked into in the space of two hours, 
and he chalienyed tie strictest examina 
tion into them, tor he was well assured 
there was nothing more required to prove 
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how ill he deserved the assertions thrown 
upon him. He had been charged with 
making usurious contracts, than which no 
charge could be worse founded. He had 
no more than the profits usual in the 
course of business, and so far from being 
under an obligation to government, go- 
vernment on the contrary was obliged to 

_him, as he gave the nation credit, fre- 
quently accepting and paying bills, and 
making investments before he was in cash 
or credit for government account.—He 
entered minutely into the nature of his 
dealings with government, and said he 
was obliged to give great credit; that his 
contract was to serve for Portugal coin; 
but as that was not at present to be had, 
English guineas were now exported in lieu 
of it. He again declared the suspicion he 
was obliged to lie under for the want of 
an examination of his accounts, and that 
at the late election for the county which 
his ancestors had represented, he was 
chosen with all the odium of the gold con- 
tractor, and the public defaulter, upon 
his back. He valued himeelf, he said, 
upon the noble blood of his family, it was 
an ancient family, and he was proud of pre- 
serving the honour of it, by being its re- 
presentative in that House, for which rea- 
son he hoped the House would direct an 
inquiry into his accounts, as they might 
be prepared in two hours, and he thereby 
proved to be as deserving of their esteem 
and good opinion as his ancestors before 
him had ever been. 

Mr. Burke said, it did not signify from 
what family the hon. gentleman had de- 
ascended. It might, no doubt, be very an- 
cient, and very honourable, but the House 
of Commons was not a court of heraldry. 
His birth and family had nothing to do 
with the question. They were not to con- 
nive at the malversations of a man _ be- 
cause he was great, nor to punish him for 
being poor. He was sure what the hon. 

entleman said would have great weight, 
But the paper he then held in his hand 
proved the necessity of an enquiry into 
*the public accounts, for it proved the ex- 
istence of the grossest abuse. The title 
of the paper was a charge for the purchase 
and exportation of Portugal gold, and now 
that the fact was enquired into, no Portu- 

ral gold had been bought or exported. 
The Portugal gold turned out to be Eng- 
lish guineas, or remittances or acceptances 
in the course of negotiation of bills of ex- 
change. This he observed, amounted to 
fgrafting one contradiction upon the stock 
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of another. The account stated Spanish 
or Portugal coin, then the remittances 
were in English guineas, and Jastly in 
paper. He was glad to hear that the hon. 
gentleman could prepare his accounts in 
the space of a couple of hours, and wished, 
as that was the case, they were examined 
into without delay. He then adverted to 
the resolution of leaving members of par- 
liament out of the commission, and insisted 
upon it, that it was nothing less than dis- 
franchising parliament of their just rights 
at all trmes to enquire into the expendi- 
ture of public money. As to the case 
mentioned by the Attorney General, of a 
commission ef accounts upon the plan at 
resent proposed, he denied it was a case 
in point, for that the commission alluded 
to was not to examine generally into the 
expenditure of public money, but merely 
to liquidate some demands made upon us 
in consequence of the German war. __ 

Mr. Alderman Harley said that the 
title of the paper was the same as it had 
been for twenty years past. Portugal 
coin was said to have been purchased, but 
only English guineas were actually bought. 
This he allowed to be somewhat improper, 
but” it was at present as it had been for 
many yeats past. It had been precisely 
so during the late war, during the admi- 
nistration of the late earl of Chatham, 
while Mr. Pitt, and it was necessarily the 
case, because it was against law to export 
the current coia of the kingdom, and the 
wording of the account was agreeably to 
the ancient usage of office. Unfortunately 
the balance of trade having been for some 
years past against us, in our commercial 
intercourse with Spain and Portugal, the 
gold and silver coin of those countries 
were become so scarce, that we were 
under the necessity of exporting the cur- 
rent coin of the kingdom. Means, how- 
ever, had been adopted to prevent the 
evil as much as possible. 

Mr. Welbore Lillis was of opinion, that 
it would be more proper to appoint per- 
sons who were not members to the com- 
mission; because, if none but members 
should be named, the commission might 
be vacated; for who could tell that the 
members so appointed would be re-elected 
at the ensuing general election. What- 
ever difficulties might arise, there was one 
point on which he had clearly made up 
his mind, that such a Bill had become ab- 
solutely necessary. He spoke in a double 
capacity, both as a member of that House, 
and a person enjoying a place of consider- 
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able trust under the crown. Under the 
former description he thought the trial 
was worth making; under the latter 
no person wished more sincerely to be 
relieved from the anxiety every honest 
and prudent man must feel in his situation, 
where he was supposed to hold public 
money in his hands, which never reached 
them. He was an admirer of short and 
clear accounts, and as such the Bill was 
entitled to his warmest support. 


After some further debate leave was- 


given to bring in the Bill. 


Westminster Petition for an Economical 
Refurm.] Mr. Fox presented a Petition 
from the City of Westminster, setting 
forth, 

‘‘ That this nation hath been engaged 
for several years in a most expensive and 
unfortunate war; that many of our valua- 
ble colonies, having actually declared 
themselves independent, have formed a 
strict confederacy with France and Spain, 
the dangerous‘and inveterate enemies of 
Great Britain; that the consequence of 
those combined misfortunes hath been a 
large addition to the national debt, a heavy 
accumulation of taxes, a rapid decline of 
the trade, manufactures, and land rents of 
the kingdom: alarmed at the diminished 
resources and growing burthens of this 
country, and convinced that rigid frugality 
is now indispensably necessary in every 
department of the state, your petitioners 
observe with grief, that, notwithstanding 
the calamitous and impoverished condition 
of the nation, much public money has 
been improvidently squandered, and that 
many individuals enjoy sinecure places, 
efficient places with exorbitant emolu- 
ments, and pensions unmerited by public 
service, to a large and still increasing 
‘amount, whence the crown has acquired 
a ‘great and unconstitutional influence, 
which, if not checked, may soon prove 
fatal to the liberties of this country : your 
petitioners, conceiving that the true end 
of every legitimate government ig not the 
emolument of any individual, but the wel- 
fare of the community, and considering 


that, by the constitution of this realm, the | 


national purse is entrusted in a peculiar 
manner to the custody of this honourable 
House, beg leave further to represent, 
that, until effectual measures be taken to 
redress the oppressive grievances herein 
stated, the grant of any additional sum of 
public money, beyond the produce of the 
present taxes, will be injurious to the 
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rights and property of the people, and de- 
rogatory from the honour and dignity of 
parliament: your petitioners, therefore 
appealing to the justice of this honourable 
House, do most earnestly request, that, 
before any new burthens are laid upon 
this country, effectual measures may be 
taken, by this House, to enquire into, and 
correct, the gross abuses in the expendi- 
ture of public money, to reduce all exor- 
bitant emoluments ; to rescind and abolish 
all sinecure places and unmerited pensions ; 
ad to appropriate the produce to the ne- 
cessities of the state, in such manner as 
to the wisdom of parliament shall seem 
meet.” 

Mr. Fox said, that the petition was 
from the gentlemen, clergy, and inhabi- 
tants of Westminster, paying taxes. The 
persons who had subscribed it, had set 
their names to it voluntarily, and from a 
full conviction of the necessity of a ge- 
neral reform in the expenditure of the 
public money. He had an opportunity of 
going amongst the petitioners, and though 
the taxes were in particular burthensome 
to the cities of London and Westminster, 
yet he knew that they would bear them 
without murmuring, could they think the 
amount of them were properly applied. 
He trusted no gentleman would think the 
petitioners factious, for the House had 
not thought them so. They had already 
produced some good effect, and he be- 
lieved the House would not dare to reject 
their prayer. When he used the word 
‘ dare,’ he did not mean to threaten the 
House, but only said they would not 
dare, because he knew they saw that 
they ought not to refuse giving the peti- 
tioners satisfaction. He said the different 
committees had held a general meeting, 
and had laid down a grand plan of associ- 
ation. The great object of redress, he 
said, would be pursued peaceably but 

| firmly, ‘The members were determined 
to act agreeably to the constitution, but 
with a proper spirit. He ridiculed the 
minister’s appointing a commission of ac- 
count, and pronounced it a farce. The 
noble lord would, in a commission so con- 
stituted, be his own judge; for he was to 
nominate the commissioners, and to pay 
them. The noble lord only having the 
idea of pension or place, could not think 
of filling up the commission’ with a place- 
man or a pensioner, though in fact the 
persons to be.appointed under the present 
Act, must be rewarded for their trouble, 
They would be placemen with -large sq- 
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laries, as soon as they entered upon their 
offices; they would be pensioners ever 
after, till they were provided for ; and he 
knew of more than one instance, where, 
after a pensioner had been provided for, 
by giving him-a place, his pension was 
nevertheless continued to him.—He ad- 
verted to the rum contract, and that part 
of the noble lord’s speech, at which he 
challenged the House to call upon him, 
and remarked that his lordship wished to 
be an evidence as well as judge for him- 
self. He had frequently been charged in 


the face of parliament, with entering into. 


a fraudulent contract with Mr. Atkinson, 
but how did the noble lord exculpate him- 
aclf? He told them, that he was imposed 
upon by Atkinson. What means did the 
noble lord take to bring the offender to 
justice? By instantly entering into ano- 
ther contract, at a higher price. His 
first contract was the same as that made 
by the victualling office; his second was 
still 9d. a gallon dearer. In the last, the 
noble lord said, he mistook currency for 
sterling ; but now at the end of two or 
three years, what step had the noble lord 
taken to bring this public defaulter to 
public justice? No one whatever.—He 
again stated to the House, the necessity 
of paying a proper attention to the peti- 
tions of the people of England; the one 
he had just now presented, was signed 
by upwards of 5,000 electors. They were 
temperate, moderate and peaceable ; but 
they were unalterably firm in their reso- 
lution of obtaining redress. They called 
for a full and satisfactory reformation ; 
they were determined to have it. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Complaint against Lord North respect- 
sng the Purchase of the Borough of Mil- 
borne Port.| March 6. r. Lemple 
Luttrell complained of ‘* divers undue and 
corrupt practices respecting the election 
of members to serve in parliament for the 
borough of Milborne Port in the county 
of Somerset, at the a aperiaige general 
election, committed by the right hon. 
Frederick lord North, chancellor of his 
Majesty’s exchequer, and others acting 
as his agents in the said transaction :” and 
afterwards moved, for eight persons to at- 
-tend, in order to be examined at the bar 
of the House. Mr. Luttrell on this occa- 
sion said: The House wil] permit me to 
.ask attention for a few minutes, ona sub- 
-ject, which however it may seem in the 
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introduction of it merely to touch an in- 
dividual, and that individual myself; yet, 
when fully stated, and weighed in your 
minds, I trust it will be found to involve 
a most important public concern ; especi- 
ally in the present critical situation of the 
government of this country, and at the 
eve of an expiring parliament. I shall, 
as concisely as possible, state some prin- 
cipal facts, in support of which, evidence 
is ready for your bar, and which evidence 
will, I presume, come forth clear, sub- 
stantial, and decisive; as it certainly 
ought, on a charge of high criminality 
thus moved against the most exalted and 
decorated character of your own body, 
and who also is the first confidential ser- 
vant of the crown; I mean the noble lord 
facing me with the blue ribbon. The 
current session is the sixth during which 
I have sat here as member for Milborne 
Port; and though in political measures, 
uniformly and entirely guided by my own 
free sentiments, yet have I been so fortu- 
nate as to find my parliamentary conduct 
approved of by those who sent me hi- 
ther; and their unsolicited public thanks 
were some time since transmitted to me 
in terms the most flattering. Not only 
have I experienced the good wishes of 
the several electors and inhabitants, but 
also in a peculiar manner, those of Mr. 
Thomas Medlycott, heretofore a member 
of this House, who owns a considerable 
estate in the borough of Milborne, from 
which he resides scarcely a hundred yards 
distant. He has, as well by letter as 
otherwise, repeatedly acknowledged ser- 
vice to him performed on my part, and 
professed towards me the most grateful 
return and zealous attachment; particu- 
larly for what might regard my future 
connection with the same constituents I 
now represent; insomuch, that about two 
years ago he signified his hopes in writing, 
that I should keep, by the most unex- 
ceptionable tenure, the seat I now hold, 
till his eldest son, aged about 11, should 
at least attain 21 years. Thus circum- 
stanced, and in habits of confidence and 
friendship with the borough in general, it 
was not till the late Christmas recess that 
I could harbour the least doubt of my 
being again elected for Milborne Port. 
To my extreme astonishment I then learnt, 
that a treaty between the first lord of the 
Treasury and Mr. Medlycott, for the sale 
and purchase of the borough representa- 
tion, had: been clandestinely on foot ever 
since March last, when I was far enough 
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removed from the spot by a close atten- 
dance on my duty here. One seat was, 
it seems, agreed for on a dissolution, in 
exchange for a weighty purse of gold; 
but, to seduce a worthy set of people 
from their rivetted predilection in my be- 
half, (and which it can be made apparent 
still subsists there) almost to a man; and 
above all, to over-rule every tye of probity 
and good faith in the breast of a person of 
Mr. Medlycott’s rank and description, 
was not very easy to compass: yet was 
this the avowed paramount object of the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon from the 
beginning of the treaty ; and it was fully 
expressed by his lordship’s agents and at- 
tornies; “ At any cost Mr. Luttrell must 
be removed. Lord North is determined 
to pursue him to any borough for which 
he may offer himself a candidate.”” The 
noble lord acted but fairly to consider me 
an irreclaimable enemy to him in his poli- 
tical station; and he did me an honour, 
of which I feel proud, when, amidst a 
great and formidable minority of above 
200, he thought it worth while to hunt 
down so inconsiderable an opponent as 
myself, at the expence, too, of such 
pains—euch malignity and base corrup- 
tion, though probably there are many 
others marked out for the same pursuit ; 
—it required the lure of a first minister’s 
dignified situation and power, joined with 
the immediate practical influence of the 
dispenser of secret-service-money (I al- 
lude to a secretary of the Treasury) to 
enthral this poor over-matched countr 

gentleman, Mr. Medlycott. He was, it 
seems, beset with a miscellaneous crew of 
evil spirits, such as you may have seen 
painted in a Temptation of St. Anthony, 
but wanted the preternatural aid of the like 
divine grace; therefore, at the end of a six 
months siege, he surrendered to the noble 
lord, not, | believe, without condition 
munificent in the extreme, such as be- 
came the minister of a rich and gene- 
rous nation to bestow for such salutary 
state purposes. 1 speak feelingly, I hope 
Not too warmly, on this matter. A con- 
sideration of my public duty has caused 
this open mode of meeting the injury, 
perhaps not the most adviseable to frus- 
trate the hostile views of the noble lord 
pn the day of election. Ifthe suffering 
of a private person were not totally ab- 
sorbed in the insult to parliament and to 
the country at large, I might dwell fur- 
ther on this signal-act of oppression. It 
is, surely, no illaudable ambition to as- 
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pire to a seat here, upon independent, 
constitutional principles: but who on 
those principles can stand his ground, if 
such an attack be endured at those hands, 


which may distribute honorary and pecu- — 


niary gratuities, together with places and 
pensions, without controul, and without 
account? Ihave now only to add, be- 
fore I move summonses for the evidence 
in proof, that I had not even the least 
distant hint or surmise of any negociation 
of this nature, in which lord North was 
a party, when I moved a standing resolu- 
tion now on your Journals; to which the 
noble lord assented at the time, and which 
seems so aptly to fit his present case: 


that resolution occurred to me as proper,’ 


upon considering the petition from Mid- 
dlesex, for securing the independence of 
parliament. 

Lord North said, he was perfectly asto- 
nished when the hon. gentleman began to 
inform the House, that he had a charge 
to make against him for undue practices 
with the borough of Milborne Port. The 
hon. gentleman had not stated any one 


specific fact, which was capable of an an-. 


swer; it was impossible, therefore, for 
him to say more at present than that he 
cared not how soon, nor how fully the 
charge was gone into, conscious of his own 
innocence, and perfectly satisfied, that 
whenever the day of enquiry came, it 
would be manifested to the whole House. 
The hon. gentleman had accused him of 
cruelly persecuting him, and that it had 
been declared ‘* he was determined to 
follow him to any borough for which he 
might offef himself a candidate ;”’ he did 
assure the hon. gentleman he never had 
the most distant intention of persecuting 
him, much less of preventing his having a 
seat in that House; whether he had or 
had not, would be the very last object of 
his consideration ; and as to the words im- 
puted to him, they certainly never were 
spoken either by him or by his authority ; 
least of all should he have thought of in- 
terfering with the hon. gentleman’s return 
for Milborne Port, to an exclusive elec- 
tion for which place he did not doubt he 
was fully entitled by having a large house, 
and a large estate in the neighbourhood ; 
by old connections, long acquaintance, 
great intimacy, and great regard! After 


pursuing this irony for some time, his 


lordship seriously said, he wished the mo- 

tion to be carried; that he was ready to 

meet the enquiry, being perfectly con- 

vinced, he could prove his innocence with- 
U 


ai 
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out the least preparation, though he was 
sure all the preparation the hon. gentle- 
man could desire, would not enable him 
to support his charge. | 

The motion for the attendance of the 
witnesses was agreed to. . 


On the 16th and 17th of March, the 
House took the complaint into considera- 
tion and several witnesscs were examined. 
Mr. Luttrell concluded his evidence with 
reading the following declaration, dated in 
November last, written and signed by Mr. 
Medlycott; “ Unprepared as I was, with- 
out even a promise of support from you. 
In this critical situation an offer was after- 
wards made to me of an assignment of 
Mr. W "s borough-property, on con- 
dition of my supporting a double recom- 
mendation of their’s. To this proposal, 
my necessity and not my will conscnted.” 
Mr. Luttrell concluded with saying, that 
he had proved, he hoped to the demon- 
stration of the House, that a person, act- 
ing as the agent of lord North, had been 
guilty of corrupt practices in the borough 
of Milborne Port; a circumstance, which 
if it was not done with the noble lord's 
privity and consent, he would thank him 
for making public, that the same gentle- 
man might not go with such pretences to 
the different boroughs of this country. 
In all the west of England he was dis- 
tinguished by the appellation of lord 
North’s Lloyd. He had been guilty of 
similar abuses at IIchester, and several 
other boroughs. He was tenant to lord 
North ; recruiting officer; lived with him 
in habits of intimacy, and had been his 
generally acknowledged agent. 

Lord North defended himself against 
the charge by saying that no part of it had 
been proved. Instead of having adduced 
evidence to prove that either he or his 
agents had been guilty of the corrupt prac- 
tices, the hon. gentleman had concluded 
this accusation with saying barely, that 
persons pretending to he his agents had 
committed them. Mr. Lloyd was never 
his agent. True, he was his tenant, and 
he paid him a valuable consideration for 
the lands which he farmed. He had 
raised some recruits for one of his sons, 
but he had done this not from any lucra- 
tive motives, but from friendship. True, 
he had visited Mr: Lloyd, because he was 
accustomed in the summer time to go into 
the country to settle his accounts and ar- 
range his affairs, and Mr. Lloyd rented 
his house which was in the midst of his 
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tenants. But all this did not amount to 
an agency; he had given Mr. Lloyd no 
commission to purchase any interest in 
Milborne Port, and he was totally innocent 
of the charge.—His lordship then with- 
drew. 

Mr. Luttrell moved, “ That it appears 
to this House, that there have been divers 
undue and corrupt practices respecting 
the election of members to serve in par- 
liament for the borough of Milborne Port, 
in the county of Somerset, at the approach- 
ing general election.” 

The Solicitor General moved, as an 
amendment to this, the following words 
to be added, ‘ committed by the right 
hon. lord North, first lord commissioner of 
his Majesty’s treasury, or others acting as 
his agents in this transaction.” This 
amendment he said he moved, because 
the other did not either acquit or condema 
the object of the charge. 

The House were generally of opinion 
that the amendment ought to be admitted, 
and that though there was not legal proof 
of lord North’s guilt, yet it was apparent 
that there had been undue and. co 
practices committed in the borough. 

Mr. Fox hoped the House would not 
in their decision on this question forget 
the justice that was due to the borough. 
It was a crime infinitely greater in gentle- 
men to commit such shameful transactions, 
than for boroughs, oppressed with poverty, 
like Shoreham, to make bribery the means 
of their existence. He hoped the House 
would take it up, and proceed upon it in a 
proper manner. 

The question, with the Amendment, 
was negatived. 

Col. Holroy:: moved, ‘* That the said 
charge brought against the right hon. lord 
North is ill founded and injurious.” 

Mr. For said, if nothing further was 
intended, he thought the motion a ve 
immaterial one: it meant nothing; but if 
it was to be followed by any motion of 
censure against the hon. gentleman who 
brought the charge, he should oppose it, 
to the utmost; apprehending, however, 
that there was some motion of that kind 
in reserve, he would move the previous 
question. He thought the friends of the 
motion extremely inconsistent, if that was 
their design ; for he very well remembered, 
when he had upon former occasions, men- 
tioned the judgment of the court martial 
upon admiral Keppel, that the charges 
brought against him were malicious and 
ill founded; the other side of the House, 
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and the noble lord himself sah North): 
said, such judgment was ridiculous; sir 
Hugh Palliser was not before the court ; 
they were not pronouncing sentence upon 
him; and therefore the court martial had 
nothing to do with him. From this, Mr. 
Fox drew a strong argument, that the 
friends of the motion, to be consistent 
with themselves, could not offer any sub- 

ent motion. 

ir. Dundas replied, that the charge 
brought against the noble lord, not being 
fully pee the motion was proper. If 
it had been brought home to the noble 
lord, every committee in England would 
have taken it up; it would have been 
matter for a particular resolution in each ; 
it would have been adduced as a proof of 
the influence of the crown. 

Mr. T. Townshend observed, that though 
the charge was not brought home to the 
noble lord, yet every body must be satis- 
fied that there was an attempt made by 
somebody, and it was a well-known fact, 
which he appealed to every gentleman for 
the truth of that persons in a private room 
would say many things which they would 
be afraid to repeat at the bar of the 
House ; that there was a freedom in one 
place, and an awe and dread in the other ; 
that any gentleman might be mduced to 
believe himself, what he could not after- 
wards fully satisfy another of, the evidence 
not keeping the same emphasis, nor the 
same terms. 

Mr. Byny thought, that the best mode 
of vindicating the noble lord, was for his 
lordship to bring actions against the per- 
sons who had assumed the character of his 
agents in this business ; for such they cer- 
tainly seemed; the treasury, or his lord- 
sbip, and sometimes both, were constantly 
spoken of in every stage and part of it: 
and if his lordship did not vindicate his 
character by punishing such delinquents, 


the public would judge for themselves. 
motion was agreed to without a 
division. 


Lord North, who was sometimes in the 
Speaker’s chamber, and sometimes in the 
gallery, came into the House, and thanked 
them for having acquitted him ; and then 
exid, that as the East India Company had 
made him oo offers, he would on the 2st, 
move that the Speaker of the House should 
intimate to the chairman of the Company, 
that the debt would be paid off. 


Mr. Fullarton’s Complaint of the Earl 
of Shelburne.) March 20. Mr. Fullarton 
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rose and: said, his character and his con- 
duct in offering to raise a regiment had been 
reflected upon in the other House of Par- 
liament by a noble earl; a matter which 
had given him great uneasiness, and the 
more, because he was puzzled how to act, 
in order to wipe out the imputation. He 
rose therefore to explain the motives of 
his conduct, and he trusted the House 
would hear him patiently, as he felt his 
honour wounded, and had ardently wished 
for an opportunity of removing the bad 
impression of his conduct, which the place 
where the reflections he alluded to were 
thrown out, might serve to give rise to. 
The reflections, were, as he understood, 
extremely gross; the noble earl terming 
him a clerk, and in the most contemptuous 
manner remarking, that a clerk ought not 
to be trusted with a regiment, adding to . 
that remark, other insinuations, as false as 
they were illiberal. He said, the noble 
earl might think to screen himself under 
his peerage, but if he could forego the 
language and manners proper to his rank 
and the House in which he had attacked 
him, the noble earl stood in another cha- 
racter, which made such an attack highly 
unwarrantable, and that was, the character 
of an officer holding high professional rank. 
Little as he yet knew of the military pro- 
fession, Mr. Fullarton said, he believed, 
he might venture to assert, that if the no- 
ble lord was brought to a court martial for; 
his words concerning him, he would fall 
under the article of ungentlemanlike be- 
haviour. 
With regard to his offer to raise a regi- 
ment in times of public difficulty like the 
present, when his country was at war with 
nearly halt the world, he had thought his — 
offering to assist by raising a regiment, 
was by no means such condact as was 
likely to draw on him a public censure, 
more especially a censure from peers in 
arliament ; and he was sure that House, 
if they knew the service for which his re- 
giment was destined, would not think he 
merited the unhandsome attack that had 
been made on him. He went on thus; 
I know it is irregular to take notice here 
of what passed elsewhere; but it is the 
privilege of those who are aspersed, to 
wipe out the imputation. It is the object 
of my life to deserve the approbation of 
this House and of my country. It is the 
duty of this House to know, that those 
men who sit here, and who are raised to 
the command of regiments, in times like 
the present, are not such men as 1 have 
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been described. I was named while very 
young» by the King, secretary to the em- 
bassy at Paris—an appointment so honour- 
able, with regard to business, emolument, 
and situation, that I did not expect it 
would have procured me the title of clerk, 
especially from a noble duke (of Rich- 
mond) whose brother held the same office ; 
and from a noble earl, who, as well as that 
duke, having been at the head of the di- 
plomatic affairs of this country, as secre- 
tary of state, must have known the false- 
hood of his own assertion. That noble 
earl—I mean the earl of Shelburne— 

Mr. Fox called to order, and said, he 
could not sit still and bear gentlemen pro- 
ceed in so unparliamentary a manner, to 
state what was said in another House, and 
to mention peers by name; it was contrary 
to every rule in parliament, and ought not 
to be endured. He spoke of the impos- 
sibility of the House knowing whether the 
words alluded to were really spoken, as 
the hon. gentleman had been informed 
they had, and argued the impropriety of 
considering what was said in debate as a 
private and personal attack. He begged 
once for all to declare, that if such a cus- 
tom prevailed, the freedom of debate must 
cease; and contended, that the most 
essential of all the rights of parliament 
would be lost, if gentlemen were to sup- 
pose, that when their names and public 
conduct were mentioned, a personal af.- 
front was intended. He declared his re- 
gard for the noble lord alluded to, and 

oped he should stand excused for having 
Jaid down a doctrine, which he was con- 
fident ought implicitly to be adopted. 

Mr. Kisby declared, he subscribed most 
fully to the doctrine; but he was exceed- 
ingly astonished to hear it from the hon. 

entleman’s mouth, because no one mem- 

er, he said, had so frequently been guilty 
of that violation as the hon. gentleman. 
He then explained what the custom of 
parliament was, ever since he had known 
ee and wished it was more strict- 
y adhered to, because it would not only 
preserve the freedom of debate, but pre- 
serve regularity, and prevent ill humour. 

Lord North said, that it was certainly 
wrong, to mention in that House or the 
other, the name of any member elsewhere. 
‘There were seme occasions, however, 
which would justify it, and he thought the 
‘case of the hon. gentleman one. His lord- 
ship paid Mr. Fullarton great compliments, 
and declared he had done himself great 
honour, even though he had taken the 
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wrong opportunity to clear himself. He 
recommended the hon. gentleman to treat 
all personal attacks with indifference and 
contempt. Noble lords in another place 
were very apt to be personal, and they 
very often made free with him. Among 
other names, one of them had lately ¢alled 
him ‘a thing.”’? The appellation, however 
contemptibly meant, was certainly truly 
applied; he was a thing. But the noble 
lord who had applied it to him had put an 
addition to it. He had said, he was “a 
thing called a minister.” A moment’s con- 
sideration, said his lordship, convinced me 
that this ought not to be considered as an 
affront, because a moment’s consideration 
reminded me that the noble lord, who had 
dubbed me “a thing called a minister,” 
would not have the smallest objection to 
become that very ‘ thing’”’ himself. 

Mr. Fullarton said, he should not have 
mentioned the noble earl by name, but 
that the noble earl had attacked him by 
name, and with all the aristocratical inso- 
lence which marked his character. The 
noble earl had asserted “that he and his 
regiment would be as ready to draw their 
awords against the liberties of their coun- 
try as against its foes,” and he would leave 
the House to judge whether he ought to 
fee] himself hurt or not. 

At length the order of the day was call- 
ed for, and the Contractors’ Bill was read 
a third time, and passed. 


Debate on the Clause in Mr. Burke's 
Establishment Bill for abolishing the Of- 
fices of Treasurer of the Chamber and 
others.| The order of the day was read, 
for the House to resolve itself into a com- 
mittee on Mr. Burke’s Establishment 
Bill. As soon as Mr. Elwes had taken 
his seat at the table of the Committee, 

Sir Fletcher Norton rose and said, he 
had felt a great weight on his mind ever 
since Monday last, when he had very im- 
prudently gone into matter totally foreign 
to the subject under consideration. He 
sincerely asked pardon of the Committee 
for this error, of which, and of the extent 
of it, no man could be more conscious than 
he was. Had he not received great pro- 
vocation, he certainly would not have suf- 
fered himself to be driven into the irre- 
gularity for which he was then apologizing: 
not that he presumed to think the magni- 
tude of his provocation any excuse; let 
the provocation be ever so great, he was 
ready to own, that it would not justify his 
departure from.order; he was merely 
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stating the cause of his misconduct, from 
an humble hope, that what would not 
amount to a justification, might neverthe- 
less have its influence on the candour of 
the House, and plead in some degree as an 
excuse. He had been uneasy from the 
day succeeding that, on which he had 
been guilty of the irregularity he adverted 
to, and the present was the first sea 
tunity that had offered, for his as ing 
pardon of the Committee for having suf- 
tered himself to be led into a recital of 
matters, which, however material and in- 
teresting to himself, certainly were not fit 
subjects for discussion in that committee, 
who had before them an object of the first 
importance, and which called for all their 
attention. He begged, however, when he 
was thus expressing his anxiety to apolo- 
gize to the Committee for having inadver- 
tently and in a moment of haste and pro- 
vocation, uttered that, which was exceed- 
ingly ill-timed, that no gentleman would 
suppose he meant to correct or alter the 
substance of what he had said; he did not 
retract a syllable; he had stated facts, 
which well deserved the attention of that 
House, when properly laid before them. 
Those facts he would stand or fall by, and 
it was from his wish to clear himself with 
that House, and his country, that he rose 
then. He was not blind to the abuse that 
had been thrown upon him with such re- 
markable avidity and industry since Mon- 
day last; he saw the newspaper attacks, 
but he held them in the most sovereign 
contempt; it was not the force of those 
attacks, but the fear of being thought ill 
of by that House, whose good opinion he 
should ever deem it his highest honour to 
be blessed with, that induced him to say 
what he had just spoken. With regard to 
the matter in question, he repeated to the 
House, that he had no negociation what- 
ever with the noble lord, relative to him- 
self. He never had treated with him on 
the subject of places, and he declared on 
the word of a gentlemah and a man of 
honour, that what he had said on Monday 
last, proceeded from no disappointment, 
Nor no private motive, as had been most 
impudently and injuriously imputed to 
him. The idea thrown out, that he wished 
to attain the presidency of the court of 
Common Pleas from motives of interest 
was too absurd and ridiculous to deserve 
an answer. If he had been appointed to 
that post in the line of his profession, 
{which post he owned it was his ambition 
to hold) he must necessarily give up 
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nearly double the advantage in point of 
profit, but the matter was altogether un- 
worthy of comment. When he had last 
the honour of addressing the Committee, 
he had told them what had been his con- 
duct in the affair, which he then stated to 
be a foul transaction, and which he still 
thought so. His conduct, he had the hap- 
piness to find, had done some good, for the 
transaction in question had not been, to 
that day, completed. He was left there- 
fore without cause of complaint. He 
would only add, that the matter had ter- 
minated to his entire satisfaction, for he 
had stated the case where he had found 
the highest sense of honour, and the most 
fixed integrity ; where there was an exact. 
and minute recollection of circumstances, 
and where he had met with a reception 
which he should ever remember, with the | 
utmost reverence and gratitude. 

Mr. De Grey stated to the House the 
satisfaction he felt that this matter was 
again brought under their consideration, 
for he had suffered the greatest uneasiness 
at its having been so much misunder- 
stood: and he reminded the House that 
however conscious the learned judge 
might be of his own integrity, yet the sa- 
tisfaction of a virtuous mind was incom- 
plete, if it was not accompanied with the 
approbation and the confidence of. the 
public. That the House would judge 
what his own particular feelings must be, 
if any man could call in question the pro- 
priety of the learned judge's conduct, as 
far as it was founded in an attention to so 
unworthy an object as the person who was 
then addressing the House. That a re- 
port had been circulated, and had gained 
credit abroad, that upon the resignation of 
the chief justice two years ago, a sum of 
money to the amount of 7,000/. or 8,000/. 
was to have been paid by lord North out 
of the public treasury, and was actually 
deposited in the hands of an eminent 
banker for the chief justice, in lieu of a re- 
version to a particular office in the court of 
Common Pleas, which the chief. justice 
would have had a right of appointing to, 
if it had fallen whilst he continued at the 
head of that court. That he, (Mr. De 
Grey) would take upon himself to assure 
the House that the whole of this report 
was false, and was founded in a mistake. 
That no sum of money was ever offered, 
demanded, talked of, or even to the best 
of his knowledge thought of by any body. 
That if it bad been so offered, or so ac- 


cepted, he should have thought both the 
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person who offered and the person who ac- 
cepted equally corrupt, and deserving of 
all those epithets which had been affixed 
to this transaction. That the learned 
judge in eco felt as much as the 
House could feel, how much the preserva- 
tion ef this constitution depended upon the 
purity of the courts of justice, and of 
the integrity of those who filled those 
stations: that he felt not only that the 
House was competent, but was bound in 


duty to examine irito any malversations, | 
certainly yet more into any corrupt trans- . 
action that had found its way there. That 
to this tribunal that learned judge was— 


ready, willing, and anxious to submit his 


conduct, m case the House should think . 
upon the sub- ' 
himself with the 
most entire confidence in the wisdom and | 
in the justice of the House, and the more 


fit to institute any inqui 
ject. That he repose 


_ they enquired into this or any other trans- 
action of his life, the more he trusted 
that he should be entitled to their good 
opinion, which he was not conscious he 
had as yet forfeited, and the more they 
would find that he was what he had always 
been reputed to be, as unsullied and as 
unsuspected a character, as ever trod the. 
path of public life. 

Lord North declared, what the hon. 
gentleman, who spoke last, had said of the 
chief justice, did him great credit, but he 
begged leave to add, that even filial zeal 
was not equal to the merits of the exalted 
character, to whom what the hon. gentle- 
man had said referred. He had not in- 
tended to say a syllable more on the sub- 
ject, which had in so extraordinary a 
manner been obtruded on the Committee 
at a late hour on Monday last: he should, 
however, hold himself inexcusable, if he 
did not rise to corroborate and confirm the 
assertions made by the hon. gentleman 
who spoke last. He did‘assure the Com- 
mittee, in the most solemn manner, that 
no offer of any money, to be paid by the 
treasury, had been made to the learned 
judge in question, neither had that very 
respectable person descended so much 
beneath the dignity of his mind, as to in- 
timate even, that if such an offer had been 
made, he would accept of it. He hoped, 
therefore, the Committee would see the 
matter in its true light, and not assume a 
fact which never had existence. 

The clause of the Bill was then read for 
appointing the business done by the Board 
of Trade, to be executed for the future by 
@ committee of the privy council. 
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Earl Nugent entered intoan elaborate op. 
position tothe clause. He insisted upon it, 
that was it to take place, neither the inde- 
pendency of parliament, nor the economy 
of the public, could be put in a better si- 
tuation, as the members of the pri 
council would require salaries. ‘The noble 
lord talked of the influence of the crown, 
and asserted, that there was no other in- 
fluence at present that pervaded govern- 
ment but a constitutional influence; the 
influence that at present reigned was ow- 
ing entirely to the necessary increase of 
our navy and army, and it was nonsense 
to ay that influence would not always na- 
turally increase with power. His lord- 
ship mentioned the success of the Con- 
tractors’ Bill, as a proof that government 
had at present no very great influence; 
and again put in his objection to the clause, 
as it would cost the public as much to 
have the business of the Board of Trade 
done by a committee of the privy council, 
as itdid when under the management of 
the Board of Trade, as the members would 
require salaries ; besides that there would 
be secretaries to pay, and after all, great 
difficulty in getting as many privy coun- 
sellors as were necessary to do the busi- 
ness : for though there were a great sit 
members sitting at that board, bis lord- 
ship, and the late lord president (lord 
Gower) had often sat there a long while 
together téte-d-téte by themselves. The 
noble lord said he did not approve of any 
part of Mr. Burke’s plan. It only pre- 
tended to strip off the lace; but, to 
the truth of it, it tore away the cloth itself. 

Mr. Sawbridge thought the success of 
the Contractors’ Bill was by no means a 
proof that the influence of government 
was gone. It was the sixth session, and 
gentlemen were become rather cautious 
how they acted, and it was to that the 
minds of the people owed such an addi- 
tional strength to their cause; for he was 
afraid the converts lately made would de 
sert the principles they had so newly 
adopted, after the general election. The 
hon. gentleman adverted to the doctrine 
that had lately been used in that House, 
of a monarchy, without at the same time 
qualifying the expression. This, he said, 
was by no means to be suffered; for a mos 
narchy, without being limited, was a go- 
vernment as arbitrary and as despotic as 
France, Spain, or Prussia. 

Mr. Burke strongly urged the necessity 
of the clause. In 1680, the whole busi- 
ness of the board was done by a committee 
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of the privy council, a committee of the 
greatest men in the kingdom. There were 
prince Rupert, lord Shaftesbury, lord 

esident of the council, lord Anglesea, 
ord privy seal, earl of Arlington, lord 
chamberlain, earl of Essex, first lord of 
the Treasury, Savile earl of Halifax, earl of 
Sunderland, Mr. Godolphin, Hyde earl of 
Clarendon, Mr. Heneage Finch, Mr. 
Seymour, and lord chief justice North. 
The hon. gentleman expatiated on the re- 
spective talents of the several persons 
named, and was sure his present Majesty 
could find very able mento transact the 
same business in the privy council, if he 
thought fit to look forward tothem. There 
were the earl of Shelburne, the marquis 
of Rockingham, lord Camden, Mr. T. 
Townshend, and col. Barré, willing to 
serve their country in that way without 
any pecuniary situation. To prove that 
a@ committee of the privy council were 
competent to the business, he instanced a 
case respecting Jamaica, when lord Carlisle 
was governor of that island, and the go- 
vernment and trade of it was most admir- 
ably settled in that committee. As to de- 
fraying the expence of it, he asked how 
the ee oe the privy council at 
present defrayed? ‘The King paid it out 
of his civil list, and the aie aight be 
done in the present case, if there should 
be any expence attending it. But he 
thought it might be done now as hereto- 
fore. In 1681, the two secretaries of 
state, Mr. Secretary Coventry, and sir 
Lionel Jenkins, acted as secretaries in the 
business; and he thought those persons 
as able officers as any we had at present. 
With such a committee of the privy coun- 
cil more might be done than with those 
who lately had the regulation of the Board 
of Trade, as there could be no comparison 
between prince Rupert and lord George 
Germain, or lord Shaftesbury and Mr. 
Bamber Gascoyne. 

Lord North said, there was certainly no 
occasion to debate the matter, for as the 
Board of Trade had been abolished, the 
business of it must, of course, be com- 
mitted to a committee of the privy council. 

Mr. Burke then proceeded with his Bill, 
and came to the fifth clause, that relative 
to the treasurer of the chamber, treasurer 
ef the household, cofferer, &c. He pro- 
posed putting each office into a separate 
clause, raid therefore, after niinige alat 
the word ‘ offices’ be changed to office, 
which was agreed to, he moved that the 
words ‘* be abolished,” stand after the 
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words “ treasurer of the chamber.” The: 
next clause, enacting that his Majesty’s 
household should be served by contract, 
he said, he proposed to omit. 

Sir E. Dering, sir J. Wrottesley, and 
Mr. Ellis, spoke against the abolishing the. 
office of treasurer of the chamber; not, 
they said, from any regard to the office, 
but from a strong disapprobation of inter- 
fering with the management of any part 
of the King’s household. 

Governor Pownall said, that after the 
opinion which he had thrown out in the 
course of the debate, in the committee on 
this Bill, he could not acquiesce in giving 
a silent vote, and must therefore beg leave 
of the committee to state his reasons. He 
said, he was the first who had made the 
distinction between that part of the civil 
list, which went to the offices of the state, 
and that part which went to the King’s 
houseliold. He was, upon very serious 
consideration of the matter as it stood 
simply on its own ground, and upon a 
thorough enquiry and examination of the 
proceeding of parliament in these cases, 
convinced that parliament had not only a 
right to enquire into, and to reform the of- 
fices of the state, but that it had, without 
contradiction, always exercised that power. 
That however he was convinced, it had 
never meddled or interfered in the sa be 
household, except in times from which he 
was unwilling to take his precedents. 
There were however precedents of pro- 
ceedings in parliament, which stood upon 
the same ground exactly, and were of the 
same spirit precisely, as the matters pro- 
posed in these clauses respecting the 
King’s household. . He said, that in the 
5th Edw. 2, a commission, in consequence 
of proceedings in parliament, was issued, 
for enquiring into and. reforming and new: 
modelling the king’s household. That a 
commission of the like sort, In conse- 
quence of like proceedings in parliament, 
was issued in 10th Rich. 2; but when he 
looked to the consequence to which 
those measures lead, he should not take 
them as his precedent. The first ended 
in deposing Edward, and the second in de- 
throning Richard. There was a wiser’ 
and a more temperate measure taken in a 
period between these two—in the 50th 
Edw. 3—and that was, an address of par- 
liament to the king; praying him to insti- 
tute an enquiry into the state of his house- 
hold, and pointing out to him the abuses 
which they apprehended reigned there, 
and that if he would reform them, he need- 
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not burthen his subjects with subsidies 
and taxes. It was on the spirit of this 
precedent, and upon the nature and spirit 
of the business itself, to which the present 
clauses went. That he had suggested on 
another day in the committee, that al- 
though he did not approve the making the 
reform of the King’s household by an act, 
a statute of a sort he would not name, yet 
that such reform ought to be, and must be 
made, and if these clauses were rejected, 
he would bring forward a motion for some 
such address, a draught of which he had 
made, and shewn to one or two gentlemen. 
But he hoped that no such motion would 
be necessary, for he thought it impossible, 
if his Majesty should, from the information 
or by the advice of his ministers learn, 
that though the clauses were rejected, the 
idea of the necessity of the reform was 
universally received and established in the 
minds of gentlemen on all sides of the 
House, and who voted on different sides 
of the question. He was sure, therefore, 
that the matter must and would originate 
with his Majesty. If no such such infor- 
mation nor advice was given by the mi- 
nisters to his Majesty, it would be time 
for his parliament to interpose their ad- 
vice by address ; and some such would be 
proposed. If, therefore, he gave his vote 
against the enacting these reforms of the 
household by a statute, it was not that he 
disapproved them; he not only approved 
them, but thought them necessary, and 
was sure that, in some shape or other, they 
must be made. 

Mr. Burke begged to be heard, and said 
from the turn of the debate he feared it 
would be for the very last time upon the 
subject of his Bill, because if the clause, 
as he had moved it, for abolishing the 
treasurer of the chamber was lost, his 
Bill was gone. In the treasurer of the 
chamber consisted the very pith and mar- 
row of his plan, as far as that plan was en- 
deavoured to be changed out of theory 
into practice, by the unfortunate Bill which 
he had now reason to mourn over asa 
dying friend, and to lament with all the 
affliction that a parent must necessaril 
feel for the loss of his favourite child. 
He did not mean by this, that the Bill 
being his work, he could not for that idle 
reason bear the loss of it, but because his 
heart and soul were fixed upon those prin- 
ciples of ceconomy, and that aim at the 
influence of the crown, which governed 
and were the objects of the work. The 
treasury of the chamber was the very first 
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office of the household that he had laid his 
fingers on ; it therefore led the way, and 
involved all the rest; and as the remaining 
clauses of his Bill, for the most part, 
turned upon the abolition of the board of 
ordnance, the bvuard of works, the mint, 
and other boards and offices, which made 
parts of the household, he was reduced to 
the necessity of abandoning the whole, 
if the doctrine which had in the course of 
the debate prevailed, namely, “ that the 
household must nut in any one part be 
touched, but that such parts of the Bill as 
went inerely to the establishments of state, 
were fair and reasonable subjects of parlia- 
mentary revision and reduction,’’ was to 
be admitted as a bar to the abolition of the 
office of treasurer of the chamber. 

In order to shew that he had no design 
whatever to abridge or retrench the King’s 
expences, as had been asserted in debate, 
he declared that his Bill did not limit or 
tie down his Majesty in any one respect; 
that with regard to his table being served 
by contract, about which so much had 
been said, his Majesty might, if he pleased, 
for any thing the Bill said to the con- 
trary, contract for his table at a hundred 
guineas a-head, and invite a hundred 
ple to eat at it. It did not restrict the 

antum of money to be expended in sup- 
port of the houseliold, it only took care 
that what was expended should be wisely 
and ceconomically laid out, and that fraud 
should no longer prevail in those who 
served his Majesty with provisions, nor the 
cost be large as it now was, of those who 
were paid for preventing that fraud. He 
contended, that at present the system of 
ceconomy, which had been introduced 
into his Majesty's kitchen, was such that 
even a rat could not have cheated the 
cooks, scullions, &c. of a scrap of cheese, 
but at the same time nothing was saved by 
the system, because the expence of paying 
cheats to watch cheats, was so great, that 
it amounted to more than it could possibly 
cost his Majesty, if he was handsomely 
cheated at once. It had been asked what 
would his plan save? As far as it respected 
the Household, he had already said, that 
in agreeing to give up the clause for having 
the tables of the household served by con- 
tract, he had given up about 12,000/. out 
of his projected savings, and he presumed, 
if the other parts of his Bill, as far as re« 
garded the houschold, were suffered to re- 
main, his savings, on that head, would 
amount to about 80,000/. 

By way of reply to the arguments of 
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those who had talked of the ungentleman-| He quoted the king of France’s edict 
like conduct of abridging the sovercign, | for abolishing the offices of comptroller 
and stinting him in his private expences;' general, and a variety of others of infi- 


he declared he had no such intention, and , 
the best proof that he had not, would be | 
by reminding the committee, that he had | 
not touched the privy purse, for which a! 
clear 48,000/. per annum was. allotted. | 
This sum was more than sufficient to ena- | 
ble his Majesty to live with splendour and_ 
dignity. As a proof of it, he instanced: 
the duke of Northumberland, as possessing ' 
three palaces, each of which was more | 
splendidly furnished than any one of his | 
Majesty’s houses. He shewed that the | 
duke’s income was not more than 48,0001. | 
a,year, and reminded the committee of 


nitely greater import, both in point pf rank 
and expence, than any his Bill was to 
elfect, and held it up as an example 
worthy to be followed, wishing that the 
noble lord would tread in the steps of that 
most able financier, M. Neckar. Hecome 
pared his Majesty's civil establishment 
with that of the king of Sardinia, de- 
claring that prince had nothing Jike the 
income we allowed his Majesty; that he 
nevertheless maintained an army of 25,000 
men, and a greater number of expensive 
fortresses than any power in Europe, 
France only excepted. He asserted, that 


the magnificence and expence which had! had his Bill been produced and passed 
ever characterized Northumberland-house, | into a law, at the commencement of the 
making it the first resort of the curious | present reign, the nation would have saved 


in all countries, from the French ambassa- 
dor down to the lowest emissary of foreign 
courts; especially in the life-time of the | 
late duchess, whom he described as a! 
woman possessing a noble soul, a soul fully 
impressed with the propriety of having her 


household conducted ona stile of grandeur | 


more than three millions of money, and his 
Majesty would have lived more at his ease, 
more like a great prince, and with not one 
jot less splendor and magnificence. 
After seriously repeating, that if the 
resent question was carried against him, 
he should consider his Lill as gone, and 


fit for the high rank and liberal fortune! declaring that though he would not take 


hapa by the duke her husband. In 
er time the finest pictures that could be 
procured, were purchased at any price; 
the expence was the last thing thought on; 
the two noblemen her sons, also were al- 
lowed an establishment fit for princes, and 
all this on an income, he verily believed, 
short of 48,000/. a year. 

After fully enforcing this argument, he | 
went into a general consideration of the 
clause, and of the Bill, us far as it respected 
the household, answering every objection 
that had been made, and contended, that 
one great end of his Bill was the render- 
ing it almost impossible in future for the 
King to run in debt, by enacting that the 
first lord of the Treasury should be an- 
swerable that the expences of the civil 
establishment shou'd not exceed the mo- 
ney allowed for that purpose by parliament. 
He asked, how could it be expected that 
the first lord of the Treasury should be re- 
sponsble, if a variety of lesser treasuries 
were to exist, each of which would govern 
the branch of the public expenditure un- 
der its direction, just as it thought proper ? 
It would be unfair; it would be unjust, 
to expect a first lord of the Treasury to be 
responsible, unless the Treasury was the 
sole place for issuing public money, and 
governed the whole expenditure, as well 
In detail, as in gross anvunt. 
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any more upon him, to put his weak and 
disordered frame and constitution to the 
torture, in order to fight his Bill through 
the House inch by inch, clause by clause, 
and line by line, he certainly would not be 
the man to withdraw it, but would Icave it 
to the people to go on with it, and Jet thein - 
judge by the issue how far their petitions 
were able to procure the redress of griev- 
ances they complained of. He concluded 
with begging leave to tell an old story by 
way of elucidation of what he meant. 
There was, he had heard, a handsome 
widow, possessed of an ample income, who 
lived in a dissenting mecting-house; a 
well intentioned man, who attended the 
service of the day, saw her, and was invited 
by her to visit her; he fell in love with her, 
and coming directly to the point, said, 
‘6 Madam, will you marry me?” She re- 
fused him; he stil] persisted in his request, 
and she still refused. He then changed 
his request, and asked her to let him be 
her steward? ‘ No, she would not.”? Her 
butler? ‘* No.” Hler ‘cook? ‘ No.” 
Would she entrust him with the care of 
her wardrobe? “ No.’ After a variety 
of requests, finding them all denied, he 
was going away, when on a sudden he 
turned round, and begged one of her late 
husband’s ald wigs. ‘Lhe widow, who had 
refused all his former rcquisitions, complied 
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with this, and the man who had asked the 
widow to give him her person and fortune, 
was obliged at last to be contented with 
one of her husband’s old wigs. So is the 
case with me, said Mr. Burke, I would 
marry the handsome and rich widow ceco- 
nomy. I fain would have her person and 
fortune, but finding I cannot get them, I 
have asked to be her treasurer, her steward, 
her butler, her cook, and her wardrobe 
keeper, but all in vain. I have got one of 
her late husband’s old wigs, and with that 
I fear I must walk off contented ; but only 
I beg the committee will do me the jus- 
tice to remember, that I did not so far de- 
grade myself as to ask for the old wig 
solely. 
The Attorney General declared that it 
was not treating the committee very can- 
didly, to say, that the Bill was necessarily 
gone, if the clause for abolishing the trea- 
surer of the chamber’s office, was lost; as 
if the treasurer of the chamber wrapped 
up every other officer whose abolition was 
aimed at by the Bill. If the committee 
were to be menaced in that manner, it 
would be in vain to discuss any part of the 
Bul; and the menace was the more ex- 
traordinary, because, notwithstanding what 
had been asserted to the contrary, the 
same principle did not apply generally to 
the whole Bill, which consisted of many 
different parts and clauses, each of which 
therefore turned upon a separate and im- 
portant point, and had each a separate 
principle. He said, there were many of 
the principles which he thought highly 
Jaudable, and fit to be adopted; there 
ere others which he could not but consi- 
er as absurd ; in proof of this, he pointed 
out the clause for serving his Majesty’s 
houshold by contract, which the hon. 
gentleman had, from the intimation of his 
friends and the feelings of the public upon 
it, been induced to leave out. Good God! 
how could the hon. gentleman ever recon- 
cile this clause to a possibility of its being 
carried into practice? His Majesty, had 
it stood and been supported by a vote of 
the House, could not buy a single picce 
of furniture, without the consent of the 
treasury and their previous notice. His 
Majesty had lately put up a new piece of 
furniture in one of his oldest palaces. 
Could the hon. gentleman ever have sup- 
posed, that his Majesty ought to be so 
unhandsomely restricted, that he could 
not have put up the new state-bed in 
Windsor Castle without referring Mrs. 
Wright to the board of Treasury, before 
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whom she must have first produced her 
drawings and design; have stated the 
number of clergymen’s daughters intended 
to be employed in working it, have stated 
also the separate quantities of silk, satin, 
and embroidery, to be used in the work, 
and have stated likewise by a correct esti- 
mate the expence that the whole would 
come to, before his Majesty would have 
had it in his power to order that which he 
thought proper to decorate his palace 
with, and the purchasing of which cer- 
tainly was a truly royal. and gracious en- 
couragement to Mrs. Wright, and the per- 
sons employed in making it. He asked if 
the hon. gentleman, by his declaration, 
that if the clause in question was not 
agreed to, the Bill was gone, meant to 
treat that House like the parliament of 
Paris, and to tell them in so many words, 
that the Bill was his edict, and he would 
have it registered? He animadverted on 
Mr. Fox’s having thrown out a kind of 
threat against that House, and the House 
of Lords, in case they did not pass the 
clause in question, and pass every clause 
of the Bill, by declaring that the people 
without doors would say the House of 
Commons was corrupt, and resort elsewhere 
to do themselves justice. This sort of lan- 
guage, he said, spoke much too plainly a 
meaning that ought not to be heard within 
those walls. Inthe very moment that the © 
hon. gentleman was loud in exclamation 
against the supposed increase of the in- 
fluence of the crown, he was setting up an 
influence of a much more dangerous na- 
ture, an influence over parliament, not 
only tending to fetter the freedom of de- 
bate, but tending likewise to awe that: 
House in its essential proceedings. After 
reprobating this sort of menace in very 
decided terms, and stating various objec- 
tions to the clause, he declared that he 
should vote against the clause, either in its 
divided state, as now proposed by the hon. 
gentleman, or altogether. 

Mr. Dempster rose to defend his hon. 
friend (Mr. Burke) who, he perceived, 
was almost exhausted, from the imputation 
of his wishing that House to censider his 
Bill as his edict, and expecting, like the 
king of France, that the house of commons 
would implicitly register it on the bare 
assertion of his zpse dizit, without exami- 
nation and without discussion. What his 
hon. friend had said warranted no such in- 
terpretation, but it might very fairly be 
put on the conduct of the minister, who 
had for a series of years treated that 
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House as if it had been the parliament of 
Paris. If the minister chose to pursue 
the American war, what had he to do, but 
to bring the edict, and it was instantly re- 
gistered! If he wanted more money, no 
matter how much nor how ill the people 
could afford it, the moment the edict was 
produced by the minister, the House re- 
gistered it, and granted the money ! Let 
the minister want to impose an additional 
weight of taxes, what had he to do, more 
than to come down with an edict, and it 
was instantly registered, and the taxes 
imposed ! In short, for years, the minister 
had founded his whole system of govern- 
ment on edicts, which that House had 
most complyingly registered. He defend- 
ed the Bill in: a very liberal manner, and 
made a distinction between such parts as 
struck him as reprehensible, and such as 
he saw in a contrary point of view. —, 

On the question being put, that the 
words “‘ be abolished” stand after the 
words ‘treasurer of the chamber,’’ the 
committee divided: For the motion, 158; 
Against it, 211. 

Mr. Burke having lost this point, de- 
clared his indifference to what became of 
the rest of the Bill. 

Mr. Foz, however, roused him to his 
wonted attention to it, by arguing on the 
necessity of their still going through with 
the Bill, and if they got ever so little more 
than they had already gained, it would be 
worth the striving for. Even, he said, if 
they could not obtain more than the abo- 
lition of the seven lords of trade, he should, 
after having gone through the Bill, think 
that had been worth the struggle, because, 
as he was determined, and he doubted not 
but his hon. friend would join with him in 
renewing the Bill from session to session, 
till they effected the wished for purpose of 
demolishing the influence of the crown, 
they would have seven of the enemy less 
to fight against. 

r. Burke admitted the force of the 

ent. The committee then went 

through the whole of the, clause, negativ- 
ing every part of it. | 


Debate in the Commons respecting the 
Renewal of the East India Company’s 
Charter.] March21. Lord North said, 
he had for some time past expected that 
he should have received proposals from 
the East India Company for a renewal of 
their charter, but as none had come, he 
thought it his duty to inform the House, 
that agreeably to certain stipulations in 
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various acts of parliament, the East India 
Company’s charter would have three years 
to come of it, from the 25th of March, 
but as the stile had been altered since the 
bargain was originally made, the new stile 
changed the day, and carried it forward 
to the 5th of April, from which day, 
therefore, the Company had three years 
right to an exclusive trade to the East 
Indies, but no more, provided that par- 
liament gave notice to pay them off the 
4,200,000/. which was due to them from 
the public on or after that day. His lord- 
ship owned he had sen certain proposi- 
tions, which he had thought might have 
been made the basis of a treaty for a new 
charter, but on the directors referring 
them to the general court, they had been 
reprobated by the majority of the pro- 
prietors, and other propositions had been 
framed, and sent to him, which he thought 
were by no means such as the public ought 
to accede to. He stated the right of the 
public either to the whole of the terri- 
torial acquisitions and revenues, or if the 
Company were allowed to hold the exclu- 
sive trade longer, to a poor of the 
profits: the Company however not neving 
offered him such propositions as appeare 
fit for him to treat upon, it was his duty 
to state the matter to the House, and to 
make the necessary motion. In order to 
ground it properly, he moved that “ The 
17th Geo. 2 be read.” He then moved 
‘«‘ That notice be given, that the capital 
stock or debt of 4,200,000/. and all ar- 
rears of annuity due and payable io res- 
pect thereof from the public to the united 
company of merchants trading to the East 
Indies will be redeemed and paid off on 
the 10th of April 1783, agreeable to the 
power of redemption in the said Act.” 

Mr. Fox rose to give a negative to the 
motion. He asked whether the noble 
lord was not content with having lost 
America? Or was he determined not to 
quit the situation in which he stood, till 
he had reduced the dominions of the 
crown to the confines of Great Britain? 
What good could the present motion be 
attended with, or rather, what evil might 
it not produce ? The motion was a threat, 
and the idlest of all possible menaces, be- 
cause it was made at a time, when the 
noble lord knew in his own mind, that he 
neither intended nor was capable of carry- 
ing it into execution. Why, then, throw 
it out, unless the noble lord wished to ruin 
the East India Company’s possessions in 
India, and to deprive this country of the 
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ample revenue she received through the 
commerce and trade of that Company? 
It was ridiculous, it was dangerous to 
threaten, when men dared not. perform 
what they threatened. Let the noble lord, 
Jet the Hiss, turn their eyes to the pro- 
_bable consequences of that threat! Good 
God, what a scene of anarchy, confusion, 
distress, and ruin, would it not occasion ! 
Supposing: even for a moment that the 
noble lord really intended putting his 
threat in execution, and was capable of 
doing it, must not the public suffer consi- 
derably ? How was the money to be paid 
off? Did not the noble lord know he was 
obliged to pay the debt at par, and there- 
fore as the 4,200,000/. stood at the interest 
of 3 per cent. and 3 per cents. were at 60, 
the public must necessarily lose a clear 40 
per cent. by every 100/. they paid off. 

ut how was the noble lord to secure the 
revenues which the public were to derive 
from the territorial acquisitions of the 
Company? How was he to get them 
home? Did not the noble lord know that 
the Company was the best medium through 
which they could possibly pass? Had he 


a plan for any new company, and had he. 


a} design to establish a new company on 
the ruins of the present? Was that she 
noble lord’s gratitude to those to whom 
his country was so highly obliged, as the 
ae East India Company? The noble 
ord must know that he could not by law 
grant an exclusive trade to a new com- 

any, and where would his new company, 
if any such project he had in view, get 
their capital? He must know that the 
Company would laugh at his idle menace ; 
at least he hoped to God they would, and 
not take it as a serious matter, meant to 
be followed by the paying off the 4,200,000/. 
If they did, woe be to the revenue, woe 
be to the public, woe to all our acquisi- 
tions in India! The Company, if they ex- 

ected a dissolution, might put every thing 
an India to the risk, in order to get home 
as large a stock as possible, that their ulti- 
mate dividend might be swelled. Thus 
their present industry, serviceable and be- 
Neficial as it was to themselves and to the 
public, would be directed from its course, 
and be rendered dangerous and prejudicial 
to the public in the extremest degree. 

He said, he had seen in newspapers, the 
propositions agreed on by the general 
court of proprietors and rejected by the 
noble lord. ‘They certainly were not alto- 
gether such as he should approve, but 
comparatiycly considered with a dissolu- 
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tion of the Company, they were most ad- 
vantageous and desirable. The one must 
lead to certain ruin, the other to great 
wealth and great revenue. He imputed 
the bad understanding between the Com- 
pay and the noble lord, to the noble 
ord’s having attempted to possess himself 
of the patronage of the Company, and 
having by the means of his secretary en- 
deavoured to carry every thing his own 
way in Leadenhall-street, declaring that 
he supposed they would not, on that ac- 
count, treat with the noble Jord at all. 
After a variety of warm expressions, all 
tending to support the idea that ruin would 
follow to the revenue derived from the 
commerce of thé Company, and that we 
should lose all we had acquired in India, 
if parliament broke with them, and se- 
riously gave them the notice the noble 
lord had moved, he concluded, with ear- 
nestly exhorting the noble lord to change 
his intention, and not to act hostilely 
against the Company, at least at present. 
Lord North denied in the most direct 
terms his having ever attempted to pos- 
sess himself of the patronage of the Com- 
pany; the imputation was wholly unme- 
rited by him, and the assertion was not 
founded in fact. He had, as he had fre- 
quently said, occasionally recommended 
a person, but he defied any man to prove, 
that he had ever once aimed at obtaining 
the patronage of the Company; the gen- 
tlemen with whom he had from time to 
time treated, would, he doubted not, do 
him the justice to declare, that from what 
had passed on those occasions, there was 
not the least appearance of his having, or 
wishing to have, the patronage, which 
had been alluded to. The hon. gentle- 
man had called his motion a threat and a 
menace ; he begged leave to say, that it 
was not meant as a threat; it was meant 
merely as putting in aclaim on the be- 
half of the public, to the reyersion of a 
right which undoubtedly belonged to 
them, at that moment when it was espe- 
cially proper that it should be formally 
made. Did gentlemen consider, that if 
the notice was not now given, the Com- 
pany would unavoidably hold in their pos- 
session that which ought in three years 
aisha & proper satisfaction was made 
or a new lease) to revert to the public, 
longer thanthey oughtto holdit, andlonger 
than it was intended that they should hold 
it, when the charter was renewed, as 
was then expressly stipulated. The hon. 


gentleman had declared that the East Ine 
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dia Company would laugh at the notice, 
because they must know that it could not 
be seriously intended; it would be the 
East India Company’s fault if the notice 
was carried into execution. But he would 
not have the hon. gentleman suppose that 


if the present Company broke up and di- 


vided their stock, the public would, as a 
necessary consequence, lose the revenues 
arising from the territorial acquisitions 
in India. He trusted there were means 
of securing both the one and the other. 
He did not wish to break with the 
Company, he did not desire to drive 
them to the necessity of a dissolution, but 
the Company ought not to imagine that 
the public lay at their mercy. The pub- 
lic had a right to look for great resources 
from the Company, and from the territo- 
rial acquisitions in India. The Company 
as it was now established, he was free to 
own, was the best medium of bringing 
home the revenues from the Indies; but 
if the Company were so unreasonable and 
so thoughtless as not to come to a fair 
bargain with the public, a new company 
might be formed, and such plans adopted 
as might remedy the evil threatened to 
the revenue. 

Mr. Burke said he execrated the nar- 
row idea of bargaining with the East India 
Company as if we were treating with an 
enemy, and on the supposition, that every 
thing we did not get by the bargain, 
was 60 much loss to us. He reprobated 
the intention to give notice to the Com- 
pany, according to the motion, as the 
most wicked, absurd, abdndoned, profli- 
gate, mad, and drunken intention, that 
ever was formed. He reprehended also 
in the strongest terms of ridicule the spe- 
culation of a new company, declaring, 
that like a nes Mississippi scheme, it was 
only fit for such a bubble projector as Mr. 
Law: he asserted in round and direct 
terms, that the attempt would be big with 
ruin to all who ventured on it: he allowed 
that in this country, there might always 
be found men enough who were ready to 
bite at a bubble, but declared, that those 
who were so weak and incautious as to 
join in such a mad and drunken scheme, 
would lose their all by it. This, it might 
be said, was mere speculation, so was the 


noble lord’s idea of a new company, and 


till they were tried, his speculation was 
as good as the noble Jord’s. He contend- 
ed that parliament were not ripe to come 
to a decision ona point of so much im- 


portance, as that of giving the East India 
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Company notice, that parliament would 
pay off the 4,200,000/. Before the House 
attempted that rash step, before the noble 
lord hazarded his speculation of a new 
company, the state of the Company’s 
accounts ought to be laid before them, 
the state of the acquisitions in India, the 
state of the revenues, and every other 
paper and document that could enable - 
the House to form an opinion and judge 
for themselves. He repeatedly asserted, 
that they were not yet ripe to form an 
such opinion or any such judgment. It 
was the rapacity of the minister to gain a 
great revenue from America, that had 
lost us the thirteen colonies. Let that be 
a warning to the House not to Jet the re- 
venue mislead them again. Let them re- © 
gard the East India Company ,as their 
friends, as their best commercial allies, 
and as their brethren. The noble lord 
talked of the public, and the rights of the 
public; the Last India Company was a 
part of that public; as dear to the House, 
and as worthy their attention, as the no- 
ble Jord and his speculations of revenue, 
as any minister who now did or ever had 
existed. After pursuing the subject with 
great animation, and in the most glowing 
terms, Mr. Burke spoke more coolly, and 
said, he asked pardon if he had been be- 
trayed into too much warmth, but the 
vast importance of the subject had im- 
pressed itself so strongly on his feelings, 
that it was impossible tor him, on hearing 
such a fatal, such an alarming motion, to 
speak of it with moderation. He urged 
the noble lord not to press the motion 
at present, @nd concluded with moving 
the previous question. 

Mr. Gregory expressed a wish, that go- 
vernment would come to some agreement, 
without treating on the conditions in par- 
liament. He agreed with both the hon. 
gentlemen, that the House ought not to 
enter into the business in a precipitate 
manner, but consider it with all possible 
caution and circumspection; an_ affair 
which, in his opinion, called for the united 
wisdom of the ablest men in the kingdom. 
He professed his readiness to assist in 
giving the best information which a resi- 
dence of upwards of 20 years in the 
Eeust Indies had enabled him to collect ; 
and earnestly recommended to both sides 
of the House, to consider the question as 
a great question of state, in which tho 
interest, power, and dignity of this coun- 
try were most essentially concerned. 

Mr. Rous described the intcrior of the 
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country, and the mismanagements and 
oppressions committed by the nominal 
servants of the Company, who were coun- 
tenanced and supported by a faction in 

overnment at home. The government, 
It was true, was carried on under the name 
of the Company, according to the forms 
of its constitution; but it was equally 
true, that ministers here had created a 
power and interest on the spot, which de- 
feated every measure adopted in Leaden- 
hall-street. In a recent instance, well 
known, government had been subverted 
there. He then spoke of the arrest and 
imprisonment of lord Pigot, and entered 
into several of the particulars which came 
out in that transaction. 

Mr. Stratton rose to justify his con- 
duct: he said, the government had not 
been subverted ; that the steps taken on 
that occasion were necessary, and pre- 
vented the subversion which had been un- 
justly attributed to the actors of that busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Rous was astonished how the hon. 
gentleman could pretend to say, that the 
government at Madras was not subverted. 
The hon. gentleman disclaimed the having 
any concern or any thing to do with the 
claim of Mr. Benfield on the rajah’s 
country, under the pretence of money 
lent to the nabob, on the revenues, or 
crop; but when the hon. gentleman was 
so ready to pledge his honour, as having 
no concern with Mr. Benfield, would he 
go a little farther, and pledge it, that nei- 
ther he, nor the persons with whom in 
this transaction he had acted, entered into 
Ro private treaty with the nabob, his sons, 
or his agents, for defeating the purposes 
for which lord Pigot was sent out by the 
Company, namely, the restoration of 
the rajah of Tanjore to his dominions, 
which had been wrested from him by the 
aid of those very persons, who afterwards 
opposed that prince’s restoration; and 
. when they found that impracticable, op- 

posed the giving the rajah the possession 
of his country, unless he acknowledged 
himself bound to repay what they pre- 
tended to have advanced to the nabob on 
the revenues of Tanjore. 

Mr. Stratton repeated his former asser- 
tion, that the government had not been 
subverted ; that he had undergone a trial 
for the facts now charged against him; that 
the sentence upon that trial plainly shew- 
ed, that none of the persons concerned in 
the arrest of lord Pigot were deemed as 
having intended to subvert government ; 
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and as to any pee treaty with the na- 
bob, he could repeat upon his honour, 
that he never was a party to any treat 
with him, nor did not believe any sah 
supposed treaty ever existed. He acted 
from asense of duty, and was ready to 
contend, that the conduct of the majority 
of the council originated in motives, not 
of choice, but of the most extreme neces- 
sity. 

The Attorney General observed, that 
no man was more ready to give credit to 
the assertion of a gentleman given upon 
his honour than he was ; but private assu- 
rances, however respectable, had no weight 
with him, when they militated against pub- 
lic judgments, legally and solemnly pro- 
nounced.’ Nay, he would go farther, not 
even oaths. The hon. oases had 
been convicted by the verdict of a jury, 
by the legal and constitutional voice of his 
country, of having subverted the govern- 
ment of Madras. He was not therefore 
permitted to doubt of the fact, so far as 
that went. As tothe hon. gentleman's in- 
tentions, as set forth in his affidavits sworn 
to in common with others, he by no means 
intended to controvert the truth of them. 
Whatever they might be, however true, 
still he was entitled to say, that the charge 
of having subverted the government was 
not only proved, but declared by the judg- 
ment of his peers. It was not his business, 
in that place, to review the sentence 
passed upon the hon. gentleman and his 
colleagues. The court did not think 
that the facts found were such, or so 
laid, as to justify the sentence prayed by 
him, acting under the direction of that 
House. The court might have, in so 
doing, acted very properly; but still the 
material part of the charge was maintain- 
ed, though the intention of the offenders 
so far wrought on the court, as to mitigate 
the severity of the sentence. The argu- 
ment of intention, if carried its full length, 
would go to the impeachment of the sen- 
tence, as well as the verdict. That he 
believed was not what the hon. gentleman 
meant; he spoke, he presumed, to the 
measure of the punishment, not to say 
that no punishment was due, because no 
crime had been committed. 

Sir G. Wombwell denied that adminis- 
tration had improperly intertered in the 
affairs of the East India Company. They 
had done nothing but their duty. The 
public, upon a renewal of the charter, had 
most certainly a right to impose terms 


upon the East India Company, and had 
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no other bounds in dictating those terms 
than the general interest. That general 
interest could be no otherwise supported 
than by fair, equitable, practicable terms 
on the part of government. If they were 
such as the Company would not be able 
to perform, the consequence would be, 
that the Company must be ruined, and 
the nation be disappointed ; in truth, their 
interest was so inseparably connected, that 
it was impossible to serve or hurt one 
without materially serving or hurting the 
other. This being his opinion, he sup- 

rted the propositions made by the noble 
ford to the directors in the general court; 
because, though perhaps they did not 
meet exactly his ideas, they afforded a 
proper basis for a treaty, to be afterwards 
modelled in parliament. The proprietors 
propositions stood partly in the same pre- 
dicament, though farther removed off the 
true ground; but this he would say, that 
either or both contained matter very fit 
for parliamentary discussion, where they 
must come, in any event, at last to receive 
the sanction of the legislature. The pre- 
sent motion, besides being sanctioned by 
the authority of an act of parliament, 
naturally led,to that point. It would of 
course bring the whole business under 
the consideration of that House, where 
only it could be finally adjusted. 

The Attorney General went very fully 
into the subject of the local government 
in India. He said it was conducted upon 
very improper ideas, and called most loud- 
ly for the interference of that House, 
where only the evil could be corrected. 
About forty years since a system of op- 
pression had been adopted by the Indian 
princes. A series of usurpations, strug- 
gles, and civil wars, first gave birth to it. 
Princes were deposed, competitors daily 
rose up, and usurpations almost yearly 
happened within the empire of Indostan. 
The victor or usurper, having acquired 
dominion by force and violence, had no 
interest in the dominion thus acquired. 
He looked upon his throne to be held by 
a very precarious tenure, and of course 
endeavoured, by extortion and oppression, 
to amass money during his temporary go- 
veroment, for the purpose of enabling bim 
to defend his crown against the next com- 
petitor, or to render himself a rich indi- 
vidual when it should become his turn to 
be dispossessed. Hence the subject was 
oppressed beyond measure. The tull value 
ot the soil, that being the source of all 


revenue in India, was taken, and the tenant | amply made up in other respects. 
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or landholder, instead of labouring for 
himself and the state, was compelled to 
labour only for the lord of the soil. He 
would appeal to gentlemen’s experience 
and feelings, whether that country must 
not in the end be ruined or depopulated 
where such a policy prevails. This might 
be excused in some measure, in those 
whose religion, manners, and policy taught 
them to suppose, that the many were 
created for the purposes of administering 
to the enjoyments, happiness, and dignity 
of the few ; but under an English govern- 
ment, such an idea was to the last degree 
preposterous, impolitic,andabsurd. What, 
however, had the East India Company 
done? They had copied the barbarous po- 
licy of those to whose possessions they 
succeeded; they had copied the same 
system of oppression, by which at length 
they defeated the only end such a system 
could answer, that of enormous sums 
drawn from the sweat and toil of the mi- 
serable inhabitants. To reform this shame- 
ful abuse ought to be, in his opinion, one 
great object with parliament. He thought 
the people, besides the scanty subsistence 
they drew from their labour and industry, 
ought to have an interest, a stake in the 
government of the country they lived in; 
they should be rewarded for their industry. 
It would hold them by ties the most in- 
dissoluble to a government which held 
out personal rewards for honest industry. 
It would create an affection and attach- 
ment; it would render them not only use- 
ful, but dutiful and Joyal subjects; but 
above all, it would give a permanency and 
stability to our government, which could 
not be acquired by any strength or terror 
derived merely from the superior skill and 
bravery of our troops. The British sub- 
jects in Indostan must soon see the differ- 
ence between them and the subjects of 
the Mahometan and native princes. This, 
sooner or later, would naturally lay a 
foundation of strength and internal pros- 
perity, which would render our posses- 
sions in that country as permanent as any 
one part of the British empire. He would 
therefore recommend to the House, when 
the affairs of the Compary came before it, 
to pay aspecial attention to this particular. 
The present territorial revenue, as he 
heard in the course of the debate, had 
been stated at 3,400,000/. per annum. He 
would maintain, that though some defal- 
cation should be made in the rents to the 
landholders, that .detalcation would be 
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revenues would be more regularly paid; { engaged in such affairs, and whenever he 
there would be fewer deficiencies; in | was called upon, he trusted he should 
short, in every point of policy, commerce, | shew himself ready to do what was proper. 
opulation, and even revenue, he was per- | But he was then speaking as a member of 
suaded that the adoption of the plan which ! parliament, and an advocate for the free- 
he had thus hastily thrown out, would be ; dom of debate. If free debate were to be 
found much preferable to the present sys- | interpreted into personal attack, and ques- 
tem of personal oppression, and all the | tions of a public nature, which came be- 
mischiefs which arise from imposing rack- | fore either House, were to be decided by 
rents upon the wretched people of that ; the sword, parliament would resemble a 
country. | Polish diet, and the membcrs would do 
Mr. Hussey approved of the noble lord’s | better to give up all ideas of parliamentary 
motion, and in reply to one of the speakers, | discussion, to’ abandon the senate, and re- 
who had termed the East India Company | sort at once to the field, where they might 
great and glorious, he denied that they | have recourse to arms, as the sole arbiter 
deserved those epithets, declaring that | of political difference of opinion. 
the Company ought to be regarded witha | Mr. Adam rose, and immediately the 
jealous eye by parliament, or from gross | attention of the House was fixed upon 
mismanagement, the directors would lose ; him. Ibe declared the hon. gentleman 
all our acquisitions in India. He thought | had made it necessary for him to say a 
the propositions, which the directors had | few words, because most clearly the hon. 
proposed as having been assented to as | gentleman had alluded to hin in one part 
the basis of a treaty by the noble lord, | of his speech. With regard to a certain 
such as the Company ought to have ac- | business, in which he had the misfortune 
ceded to, and being a proprietor, he had | to be concerned, no man could regret it 
voted at the general court accordingly. more than he did, nor could any one have 
The House divided on the previous | more unwillingly entered upon it. He 
question ; thanked the hon. gentleman for giving him 
an opportunity of publicly declaring that 
he had in that unhappy affair acted with- 
out communication with any one, but 
solely in compliance with the dictates of 
his own heart, and the impulse of certain 
rinciples of honour and feeling, implanted 
in his breast by nature, in consonance to 
which he had ever acted, and hoped as 
long as he lived he should continue to act; 
because whenever he struck out of that 
path to which those principles directed, 
he should hold himself unworthy of atten- 
tion from any man of honour and inte- 
grity. Amidst the unwelcome sensations 
occasioned by the recalling to his mind 
that unfortunate affair, which he hoped 
would be the last of the kind he should 
ever be involved in, he had one comfort, 
and that was, that it enabled him in the 
face of the House to do justice to the - 
character of the hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox) 
concerned with him in the unfortunate 
affair alluded to, and to assert in the hear- 
ing of so respectable an assembly, that he 
had found in him that spirit, that manli- 
ness, and that honour, which it was before 
supposed the hon. gentleman possessed, 
and which equalled those transcendent 
abilities that had created him the admira- 
tion of every member in that House, and 
of none in a more eminent degree than of 
himself. He hoped what he had now said 


Tellers. 
Sir Edward Bayntun - 
YEAS 4 Mir. Robinson - - -f 42 
Sir George Yonge- - 
NOES 4 Sir W. Meredith - } Re 
The original question was then put and 
carried. 


Debate in the Commons on the Duel be- 
tween the Earl of Shelburne and Mr. Ful- 
larton.] March 22. Sir James Lowther 
rose and said, he had been excited, from 
what had happened that morning, to call 
the attention of the House to an affair 
which he thought merited their immediate 
consideration. A duel, be understood, 
had that morning taken place, in conse- 
quence of some words which had been 
spoken in both Houses of Parliament. If 
this was to go on, and the House did not 
interpose its authority, there would be an 
end to the freedom of debate, and an end 
of the business in parliament. The cus- 
tom seemed to be growing upon gentle- 
men, and it behoved the House to exert 
itself, and proceed. in such manner, that 
the two recent instances of the kind might 
be the last. When he said this, he by no 
means wished to put men of spirit into a 
dishonourable &ituation. It had been his 
misfortupe more than once to have been 
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would not be thought flattery ; he meant 
to flatter no man, and he was syre if he 
so far descended from his own principles 
to be mean enough to attempt to flatter 
the hon. gentleman in question, the hon. 
gentleman’s liberal spirit, and dignity of 
feeling, would have induced him to reject 
the flattery with the disdain it would merit. 
His sole intention was, to do the hon. gen- 
tleman justice.—He was conscious of the 
great respect due to that House, and he 
could read in the Speaker’s countenance 
his sense of the impropriety of referring 
to such a matter within those walls. He 
felt the respect he owed to the House as 
much as any man, but he felt also the re- 
spect due to his own character, and he 
hoped the House would have the goodness 
to overlook the irregularity he had been 
guilty of, when they considered the tor- 
rent of abuse that had been poured down 
upon him in almost every newspaper, and 
the base motives that had been imputed 
to his conduct ; motives so mean, so infa- 
mous, and so much beneath the adoption 
of any man who had the smallest sense of 
_ honour, that he trusted no person who 
had the least knowledge of his conduct in 
life, could for a moment harbour a thought 
so iotolerably injurious to him, as to ima- 
gine they actuated him in the affair to 
which he had felt himself under the neces- 
sity of alluding. . He declared to God, he 
had no motive whatever but the conviction 
that he could not exist with honour, with- 
out taking the step which he had taken. 
And so far from being guilty of the base 
servility of hoping to please a minister by 
what he had done, he disclaimed any con- 
nection whatever with’ the minister; he 
thanked God he could say he had never 
crossed the threshold of that minister's 
door, he had never asked him a favour, 
nor had he any favour to ask of him. He 
added, that though the grounds upon 
which the hon. gentleman, who had been 
concerned in the affair with a noble earl 
that morning, had proceeded, were un- 
communicated to him, so well was he ac- 
quainted with the principles of that hon. 
gentleman's heart, of his high sense of 
honour, and of his strict attention to every 
thing that became a gentleman, that he 
would undertake to say, he had proceeded 
upon such grounds as would, whenever 
they were known, add to the respectabi- 
lity of his character, place him, if possi- 
ble, still higher than he was, in the opi- 
nion of all who knew him, and entitle him 
tothe approbation of every man of honour 
{ VOL. XXI.] 
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and sensibility. He had been bred up 
with the hon. gentleman, he knew. his 
principles, and he should have thought 
himself unworthy of that fnendship in 
which he lived with him, and which he 
regarded as a high honour, had he not 
said thus much in his behalf. 

Sir Adam Fergusson spoke in the praise 
of Mr.‘Fullarton, in terms of the warmest 
panegyric, and said, he was sure that gen- 
tleman had acted upon the most pure and 
correct principles of honour in the unfor- 
tunate affair which had taken place that 
morning, the particulars of which were 
unknown to him. He declared he had 
often felt the extremest pain at hearing in 
the course of debate that degree of per- 
sonal invective which every gentleman, on 
reflection, must know to be improper, and 
must be conscious he would not be suf- 
fered to make use of in any other. place. 
Sir Adam submitted it to the candour of 
the hon. gentleman who had first alluded 
to the transaction, whether. it would be 
right, in point of delicacy, to proceed to 
discuss it, or make any moew pon it, in 
the absence of the hop. gentleman who 
was principally con sd in it. 
| Sir James Lowther, feclared he had no 
intention to enter 4nto a particular dis- 
cussion of it, neitter had he any inten- 
tion to. make any motion upon it in the 
absence of the hon. gentleman. If he had 
mistakenly proceeded to any such matter, 
he was sure the Speaker would have 
stopped him the moment he attempted it. 
He had spoken generally upon the suo- 
ject, which struck him as directly mili- 
tating against the freedom of debate; in 
this point of view he had taken it up asa 
member of parliament, and so far was he 
from designing to make any personal re- 
flections, he had never been at the house 
of the noble lord, and the hon. gentleman 
was unknown to him even in person, till 
he had risen a day or two since, and com- 
plained to the House of his having been 
Injuriously reflected on elsewhere. With- 
out meaning any thing personal, therefore, 
he must repeat, that the matter ought by 
some méans or other to be brought before 
the House, and if that was not fixed as 
the last day of their sitting, before the re- 
cess, and much important business was to 
be done, he should move, that the House 
proceed to the investigation of it instantly, 
because he considered the freedom of de- 
bate as an object of the first care and at- 
tention of parliament. As the House was 
situated, he would not move to have the 
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matter then agitated, but he begged the 
House to receive it as a notice from him, 
that he should move, immediately after 
the holidays, that the hon. gentleman do 
attend in his place, and that the matter be 
then taken ‘nto consideration.—A general 
murmur of No! No! ran through the 
House; upon which sir James declared 
he had no objection to alter the words of 
the motion he should hereafter make, if 
they appeared to be improper. 

Mr. Burke began with complimenting 
Mr. Adam for the encomium he had 
passed on his hon. friend. He declared 
that the warmest panegyric was but jus- 
tice to his character, and complained of 
his hon. friend’s having been called out, 
not to answer for what he had said in par- 
Jiament, but for what a newspaper had 
chosen to impute to him. God forbid, 
(he exclaimed) that gentlemen should be 
expected to answer for the gross misre- 

resentations of their speeches in that 

ouse, which appear from time to time, 
in some of the daily papers! Having said 
this, he went into a discussion of the 
matter which had given offence to the hon. 
gentleman, who had that morning fought 
a duel with a noble triend of his, a member 
of the other House. He contended that 
the words spoken by his noble friend 
were in the strictest sense parliamentary 
language ; that it was impossible to talk of 
public measures, without alluding to the 
men connected with those measures, and 
that there was an end to the freedom of 
debate, if gentlemen gave way to their 
private feelings, and took offence at what 
was not personally meant. The hon. gen- 
tleman who was absent seemed to have 
confounded public debate with private 
conversation. In the latter, the object 
was the happiness and satisfaction of all 
present; it was there the duty of every 
one to be upon his guard, and to take care 
that he let no expression slip him which 
might give offence to another, or disturb 
the harmony of the meeting; in public 
debate, the case was widely and essen- 
tially different. The very means and end 
of public debate, were free discussion, and 
an open unreserved mode of agitating 
every subject, to which the question under 
debate had reference. Without that free 
discussion, the question could not be agi- 
tated at all. This doctrine, he proceeded 
to apply to the case in question; the earl 
of Shelburne had entered into a conside- 
ration of the state of the army, a material 
part of the public expence, and surely, a 
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fit matter for parliamentary discussion ; in 
doing this, he had complained of one re- 
giment being put under the command of a 
person, whom he described, perhaps not 
very correctly, as a clerk. Would any 
gentleman say that this was not parlia- 
mentary ? What offence was there in it? 
He would take upon him to assert that 
there wasnone. It was not directed per- 
sonally, and no gentleman ought to have 
aaa his private feelings so far with 
pao debate as to have taken it to 
imself. 

Sir H. Hoghton interrupted Mr. Burke, 
by begging him to remember that it had 
been in @ manner agreed, that the subject 
should not be discussed in the absence of 
the hon. gentleman concerned. 

Mr. Rigby subscribed most fully to the 
doctrines Jaid down by the hon. member 
who spoke last but one, relative to the 
freedom of debate. Public measures and 
public men were fit subjects of discussion, 
and if any check was put to the unre- 
served agitation of such topics, parliament 
would be of no use, and might as well be 
abolished. Certainly every member had 
a right tospeak his mind in parliament, in 
the freest manner upon all public matters, 
and in some offices and appointments the 
man was so blended with the office, and 
the two were so inseparably connected, 
that it was impossible to make a distinc- 
tion, and allude to the one without at the 
same time alluding to the other. These 
were facts that every gentleman must 
agree in. How far it was warrantable in 
the discussion of public matters, and in 
the allusion to public men, to throw out 
reflections of an invidious nature, and to 
treat them contemptuously, was another 
question respecting which every gentle- 
man must draw his own line, and act ac- 
cordingly. An hon. member had said he 
should move an enquiry into an unfortu- 
nate affair, which he understood had taken 
place that morning; might he advise, no 
enquiry whatever should be instituted res- 
pecting it. That, and every other matter 
like it, should rest undisturbed, and be 
buried in oblivion. Both parties, he was 
happy to hear, were safe, and that me af- 
fair of the kind had terminated more to 
the honour of those concerned in it. 
Why, then, interfere with it? Did the 
hon. gentleman think that any order or 
resolution of that House, that any act of 
the legislature could prevent a gentleman's 

oing out, as it was termed, with another, 
if he felt his honour injured? Had gen- 
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tlemen.so sogn forgot that there were acts 
of parliament against duelling now in 
being? The very attempt to prevent one 
man’s fighting with another, was absurd, 
because it was impossible, by any regula- 
tion of parliament, to prevent it. What 
one gentleman felt as a reason for calling 
another out, might not operate equally in 
the breast of asecond person. Every gen- 
tleman had his own peculiar feelings, and 
every gentleman would preserve his ho- 
pour, in his own way. Duels of the kind 
that had happened that morning, had hap- 
pened occasionally, time out of mind, and 
indisputably would happen againand again, 
as long as the world should endure. ‘They 
were therefore matters which every man 
must lament, but which no man, nor no 
set of men, were able to put a stop to. 
Out of this great evil, however, he did 
think some little good would ensue, and 
that was, it would teach gentlemen to 
confine themselves within proper limits, 
and though it might not, and he hoped 
it would not, abridge the freedom of de- 
bate, he hoped it would make men speak 
in parliament with better manners. This 
remark, he declared, he did not mean to 
apply personally toany gentleman. They 
were all apt to be off their guard in the 
hurry and heat of debate. He had him- 
self been as guilty of this error as any 
member, and he had lately in a particular 
instance treated an hon. gentleman with 
less civility than he ought to have done. 
He was conscious of this, and condemned 
himself for it. He repeated, therefore, 
that he hoped the unfortunate affair that 
had taken place that morning, and a simi- 
lar one which had preceded it, would 
serve as a warning to all of them, and 
teach them to distinguish between the 
freedom and the licentiousness of debate. 
He disapproved of the idea of moving 
that the hou gentleman concerned in the 
affair of that morning, be ordered to at- 
tend in his place. Such a motion was 
highly improper. It involved censure in 
it, for po member had ever been s0 or- 
dered, unless the House were previously 
in possession of some matter of complaint 
against him, for which they called upon 
him to answer and clear himself. He con- 
‘cluded with earnestly desiring that the 
matter might be dropped. 

Mr. Burke said it was unfair to attack 
=i gentleman in his absence, but it was 
still more unfair to accuse a man of having 

wrong, or of designing to do wrong, 
and then to condemn him to silence. An 
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hon. member had accused him of intend- 
ing to go into a personal discussion of the 
aflair of that morning, and in the same 
moment had desired that he would not say 
a word in his justification. He must, 
however, break through the rule, and de- 
clare that he had no design to go into a 
personal discussion of the affair of that 
morning, he only meant to have argued it 
on parliamentary grounds. With respect 
to what the right hon. gentleman who 
spoke last had said relative to the impossi- 
bility of preventing duels by orders of 
that House, he could not surely imagine 
that either he, or the hon. gentleman near 
him, were so absurd as to attempt to make 
laws for the restraint of the human feelings 
and passions. No such thing was in their 
view. He then proceeded to state the 
real object of their design. 

Sir James Lowther declared, that there 
should be an enquiry, for he was deter- 
mined to move it an early day after the 
holidays; and though he certainly would 
not move that the hon. member be ordered 
to attend in his place, he hoped the hon. 
member’s friends would inform him of his 
intention, when, as a man of honour he did 
not doubt but he would be present. Asa 
proof of the propriety of the House's in- 
vestigating it, he instanced the late inter- 
position of the Speaker, when a serious 
affair was near taking place between a 
learned gentleman, and an hon. friend of 
his, on that side the House. 

Mr. Foz declared, that what a right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Rigby) had said, made it 
necessary for him to say a few words. ‘The 
right hon, gentleman was apt to speak in 
a loose and careless way, and therefore, 
perhaps, he had not any particular mean- 
ing in what he was going to mention ; but 
as the words seemed to point to him, he 
must notice them. The right hon gen- 
tleman had said, he hoped what had hap- 
pened that morning, and what had hap- 
pened before of a similar surt, would keep 
gentlemen within proper limits, and at 
least teach them better manners. He 
begged to say for one, that what had hap- 
pened to himself had not taught him better 
manners, nor should it ever restrain him 
within any other limits, than those which 
he had chalked out for himself. With re- 
card to the noble earl concerned in the af- 
fair of that morning, about which it cer- 
tainly better became him to talk than 
about any thing which related to himself, 
he did not believe it would teach him 
better manners, and for this reason,—he 
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was sure his noble friend had not gone be- | troubled the House, but as the hon. mem- 
yond proper limits, in what he had said.| ber had pointed a great part of his speech 
So sure, that when the new levies came | personally at him, it might be thought ne- 
under consideration, he meant to object | cessary for him, out of respect to the 
to that particular regiment, which his noble | House, to say a few words; still however 
friend had objected to, on the very same | he should have remained silent, had not 
ground, namely, because the | aaa ap-| the whole of the hon. gentleman’s argu- 
pointed to the command of it, did not ap- | ment been founded upon a complete mis- 
pear to him to be a fit person to hold that | take, as far as it regarded the regiment at 
command. the head of which he had the honour to 
Here the matter dropped. be. The hon. gentleman had said a great 
deal about rank and emolument; in an- 
Debate in the Commons on the Army | swer to which he could only declare, that 
Estimates and the New Levies.] April 5.| he was neither to have: permanent rank 
The Secretary at War moved that the| nor any pay; and that his appointment 
Army Estimates be referred to a com-| could be attended with no advantage to 
mittee. him whatever, further than the honour 
Sir P. J. Clerke opposed this motion. | which he derived from the circumstance 
He directed his objections principally to | of contributing by his personal service to 
the new levies, and in particular to the | the defence of his country in a moment of 
regiment over which Mr. North was ap-; public danger. With regard to the doubt 
pointed to command, declaring that in his , which the hon. gentleman entertained re- 
opinion, the appointment vacated the hon. | specting the vacating of his seat in conse- 
geotleman’s seat in that House. It was' quence of his being appointed colonel of 
evident the whole business was a job of' the regiment in question, the hon. gentle- 
‘the minister, that it was an insult to the ; man perhaps was not aware that his regi- 
army, and might lead to most mischievous ; ment was one of the fencible regiments, 
consequences. He declared he had no! upon the same footing with the militia, 
objection to the noble lord’s son, nor | and that the officers of the fencible regi- 
‘any suspicion that the, regiment would be | ments were by two clauses moved by the 
improperly need ha under his direction. | right hon. gentleman opposite to him (Mr. 
The hon. gentleman was every way a re-| T. Townshend) exempted from vacating 
-spectable character; but if men not, their seats. 
bred to the army were of a sudden to be| Lord North, in confirmation of this as- 
preferred to the command of regiments, : sertion, moved that the clauses referred to 
there was an end of military system, and ‘be read; after which his lordship gave the 
those who deserved best of their country | House a detail of the regiment being 
trom long service, would loudly complain , raised, and the mode of raising it. He 
of the grpss injustice of such conduct. ' stated that by the new militia law, the 
Every good officer must be expected to re- | cinque ports were exempted from the pro- 
tire in disgust, and thus the country would , visions of that act. That as matters stood 
be deprived of all the advantage their | previous to the beginning to raise the re- 
army could receive from being commanded  giment his son commanded, the cinque 
by officers of knowledye and experience ! ports, which were more liable to attack 
in the art of war. Sir Philip enlarged | than any part of the kingdom, were left 
upon the dignity and advantage of being a | defenceless, and that they contributed in 
colonel; shewed that interested men might | no share to bear the burthen of the public 
put a large sum of money into their | defence. That they could not arm but 
pockets from holding such rank, by selling ; under the old militia law, which nad been 
the commissions of the officers under them, , exploded in that House, and which would 
and called upon the House to support him ; have been exceedingly difficult to the 
in interfering in the very beginning of the | cinque ports, and when carried into prac- 
mischief, and put a stop to a business | tice of little ornouse. That thinking they 
founded upon a mere jobbing idea, and; ought to contribute their share towards 
which could do no good, but might do aj the public defence, he had conferred with 
great deal of harm. In order to effect this | the inhabitants of the cingue ports, and 
purpose he objected to the papers in ques- | had offered to contribute a considerable 
tion being referred to a committee. sum towards raising a regiment of fenci- 
Mr. North, (lord North’s son) rose for | bles. That upon their agreement, they 
the first time, and said he would not have { had made a tender of such a regiment; 
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that the offer had been graciously accept- 
ed by his Majesty. The regiment was 
now nearly completed, and though it had 
cost the cinque ports some expence, and 
had cost him a great deal ; it had not been 
any expence to the public. That such a 
regiment was of very essential service in 
the defence of the country, and could 
produce him no sort of advantage, nor any 
return for the large sum it had cost him. 
In no sense, therefore, did it merit the 
name of a job. With regard to his son’s 
having the command of it, that matter had 
taken place in consequence of the gentle- 
‘men of the cinque ports having applied to 
him, and desired that one of his family 
might be at the head of it. His son was 
hot to receive any pay, neither was he to 
gain rank by it. He was merely doing 
his duty to his country in such a manner, 
as he had thought it became him to act, 
and which surely could not be imputed to 
him or his son as a matter of blame. The 
‘regiment was a fencible regiment, and 
there were several yong gentlemen, not 
older than his son, at the fread of regiments 
of the militia; he could not therefore 
think that the hon. gentleman would, after 
what he had said, object to the papers 
being referred to a committee, on the sin- 
gle ground of his son’s being appointed to 
the command of the regiment now raising 
for the defence of the cinque ports, since 
it was one of the cheapest to the public 
ever raised, and had not even cost them 
the levy money of a guinea a man, paid 
‘to the militia. 

Sir P. J. Clerke acknowledged he was 
not aware that his Jordship’s regiment was 
a fencible regiment, having ever consider- 
ed the term fencible as applying solely to 
the regiments raised in Scotland. He 
said he was well aware in what manner 
the noble lord’s other regiments were 
‘raised, but he had not béfore known the 
particular conditions on which his regiment 
of red coats had been raised. 

Mr. 7. Townshend agreed with the 
noble lord, that most certainly the seat of 
the hon. gentleman was not vacated, as 
his appointment came directly within the 
meaning of the two clauses. His hon. 
friend near him, notwithstanding the 
ground of objection which he had started 
to the papers being referred to a commit- 
tee, had been done away, deserved the 
thanks of that House, and of the public, 
for having called the attention of gentle- 
men to the new levies, which certainly 
were of a very serious nature. Before, 
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however, he proceeded further, he begged 
the House in general to know, that though 
he meant freely to canvass the subject then 
under consideration, he had no intention 
to give personal offence to any man, or 

any description of men; he meant to do 
his duty as a member of parliament; and 
in doing that, he should not pay any re- 
gard to the doctrine of its being necessary 
to keep within bounds. Every thing 
which exceeded the proper freedom of de- 
bate, he certainly should avoid, but that 
freedom he ever would maintain. Having 
said this, he began to canvass the propriety 
of an hon. gentleman, who had never been 
in the army, and who knew nothing of mi- 
litary life (Mr. Fullarton) being appointed 
to the command of a regiment. He said 
it was a cruel injury to the army, anda 
most unjustifiable matter in itself. As 
well might the hon. gentleman be appoint- 
ed to the vacant deanery of Salisbury, or 
the vacant seat on the bench of the court 
of Common Pleas. He complained of the 
general partiality in accepting the offers to 
raise regiments, in almost every one of 
which, the army had been grossly ill used, 
by having either very young and inferior 
officers raised to high commands, or those 
appointed to them, who had never served: 
before, and were total strangers to the 
army. He instanced the cases of colonels 
M‘Cormick, Keating, Stanton and others, 
and compared the favour shewn to them, 
with the conduct that had been held to 
the earl of Derby, major Stanhope, and 
the earl of Harrington; the latter of whom 
was sent to the West Indies, and subjected 
to the command of a superior officer, who 
but the other day was only a lieutenant on 
half pay. He instanced the hard fate of 
colonels Meadows and Musgrave, the 
latter.of whom he described as coming 
home, and asked if he was to have no 
reward for his long and gallant services 
but his many wounds and a ruined consti- 
tution? He placed col. Fullarton’s ap- 
pointment in every possible light. He 
loudly reprobated what he deemed an 
unfair partiality to the Scotch, declaring, 
at the same time, that he abhorred national 
reflections as much as any man; that he 
was ready to own a Scotchman would 
make as good an officer as an Englishman. 
All he meant to object to, was, the exclu. 
sive appointment of the Scotch to the 
command of the new regiments. If a 
Scotchman was once appointed to the 
command of a regiment, from that hour, 
he asserted, Englishmen were excluded- 
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from the regiment, for no English officer 
could hold a commission in it. This he 
termed a hardship and a partiality, which 
however invidious his mention of it might 
appear, he felt it his duty to state to the 
House. He asked if the English officers 
were to attempt to get commissions in the 
regiments raised in Scotland, would they 
be permitted? Why, then, were Scotch 
colonels to have their head quarters at 
Derby? Was the service of the hon. gen- 
tleman’s regiment such as no English offi- 
cer would undertake? He was sure there 
were many who would most readily have 
accepted of the same commission on the 
‘same terms. For these and other rea- 
sons he objected to the papers being re- 
ferred to the committee. 

The Secretary at War shewed that va- 
rious noblemen and others who had never 
been in the army, had been suffered to 
raise regiments, and command them last 
war. He mentioned generals Frazer, 
Morris, and others. With regard to the 
partiality to the Scotch, which had been 
complained of, he produced a long list, 
whence it appeared that the complaint 
was ill-founded. In answer to the attack 
upon col. Fullarton’s appointment, he 
spoke of the hon. gentleman’s offer to go- 
vernment in very high terms, and said, 
that when gentlemen of active minds and 
enterprising spirits, made a tender of their 
abilitics, and pointed out particular ser- 
vices of the first importance, it surely 
would be indefensible in government to 
turn a deaf ear to their offers, especially 
when the conditions on which they ten- 
dered their regiments, were much cheaper 
to the public than those of other persons. 
That the service for which the hon. gen- 
tleman’s regiment was destined, would, 
when a proper time for its being known 
came, he doubted not, sufficiently apolo- 
gize for the appointment, which had now 
been so much complained ot. | 

General Burgoyne said, that the ap- 
pointment of gencral Frazer to a high 
command last war, had been a political, 
not a military measure. That the idea 
was a very Wise One, as it was with a view 
to endeavour to reconcile some of the nor- 
thernmost clans, which had entertained old 
prejudices aguinst the government; that 
it answered its end, and as well as serving 
to raise some brave regiments of hardy 
soldiers, it effectually rooted out the an- 
cient animosities of those parts of the 
Scotch nation, which had been most inve- 
terate against this country. The general 


contended that an army without discipline 
was of no service whatever, and that a 
regiment of raw recruits, headed by an 
inexperienced leader in martial matters, 
was not likely to carry any enterprise 
through with success. 

Mr. Byng complained of the gross in- 
justice of appointing persons who had never 
been in the army to the command of a 
regiment, while so many brave officers, 
who had served for many years, were un- 
employed. He reprobated the plea for 
the appointment of the hon. gentleman, 
that he was of an enterprising and active 
spirit, asserting that such a declaration 
was an illiberal attack upon the army, as it 
was neither more nor less than saying, 
that there were not among those already 
in the army, men equally enterprising, and 
ready to undertake whatever service they 
might besent upon. Mr. Byng stated the 
custom of the army when he belonged to 
it, and said, that had he continued ia it, he 
should now have been 27 years in it, with- 
Out attaining the command of a regiment, 
whereas the hon. gentleman was to be 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
ata single step. He complained of the 
great partiality shewn to the Scotch, and 
said he did not envy that nation, but only 
wished his own countrymen might share 
with them the favours of government. 

Mr. Fox threw out a variety of pointed 
sarcasms on clerks and commis being sud- 
denly converted into officers of high rank, 
and ridiculed the idea of the appointment 
of the hon. gentleman being excused, on 
the plea of its being merely during the war, 
and that when peace came, he and other 
gentlemen preferred to the rank of colonels 
at once, would become private men again. 
He asked whether the time of war was not 
the time when officers of experience were 
most wanted by their country, and rank 
in the army most estimable? What did it 
signify in time of peace, who was a colonel, 
or who was not? Rank then, was only the 
instrument which procured officers, whose 
services merited acomfortable and honoura- 
ble provision. The army was at all times 
an object, of which it well became that 
House to be extremely jealous ; but most 
particularly so, when new regiments were 
raising in such abundance, and the com- 
mands so extraordinarily bestowed, that it 
warranted a suspicion that sooner or later 
the army was intended to be employed 
against the liberties of the people. There — 
had scarcely been an offer accepted, or an: 
offer rejected, within the last eighteen 
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months, which did not prove either a scan- 
dalous partiality, or a most unwarrantable 
refusal. Let gentlemen consider the hand- 
some offer of the earl of Derby, to raise a 
regiment, and the manner in which it 
had been refused. Let them recollect 
that the only objcction insinuated, was 
the earl’s having desired permanent rank, 
but that he had afterwards waved that 
claim. Asan evasion it had been said, 
there was no letter from the carl of Derby, 
specifying that he had so waved it; and 
though it was allowed that he had made 
the declaration publicly in the House of 
Lords, it was pretended that no notice 
could be taken by office of what was there 
said. This, however, would strike every 
man of candour as a pitiful quibble, and 
would make the conduct of ministry ap- 
pear rather worse than better. Let the 
House remember the answer given to ma- 
jor Stanley, who died as much in the ser- 
vice of his country as if he had lost his life 
in action at the head of his regiment. Let 
them remember likewise the refusal to 
lord Chatham, and the refusal given to Mr. 
Grenville, brother to lord Temple, and to 
Mr. Wyndham, brother tolord Egremont, 
both ensigns in the guards! What had 
been the plea in their cases? That they 
were in the army, and could move but one 
step at atime; so that the absurd system 
now pursued in the military line, was, that 
those who, from having been bred up in 
the army, and having served, were best 
qualified for high commands, had: no 
chance of obtaining them, while unpro- 
fessional men, men employed as under 
secretaries of state, and in civil capacities 
all their life time, might have them for 
asking for—He declared he objected to 
various parts of the estimates. If the men 
who had been raised on one condition to 
serve in the troop of horse (colonel Hol- 
royd’s) and who were afterwards put upon 
a different footing, and re-attested, as he 
understood, for that purpose, had not had 
a free alternative of either being re-attested 
or discharged, as they thought proper, 
they had not been fairly treated.— He then 
entered into an argument on the respecta- 
bility and antiquity of the family of the 
earl of Derby and others, whose offers to 
raise regiments had been refused, deduc- 
ing from the premises, that such men were 
best attached to the constitution, and most 
likely to preserve the liberties of the peo- 
ple; inferring, that he was warranted to 
suspect from their offers. having been re- 
jected, that the new regiments were de- 
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signed to do something adverse to: those’ 
liberties. He took occasion in this part of 
his speech, to advert to the antiquity of 
the Scotch families, and ridiculed them. 
He said further, that he had no objection 
to the Scotch; that among his friendships, 
many of them were with gentlemen of that 
country whom he esteemed and loved; 
but stillhe could not help now and then 
reflecting on what had past in former 
times. Forget and furgive, was an easy 
maxim to speak, but a hard matter to 

ractise. When he considered what had 

appened twice within acentury ; that the 
most dangerous attacks on the constitu- 
tion had come from the northern part of 
the kingdom, he could not but be alarmed, 
when he saw the partiality daily shewn to 
Scotchmen. He could not but recollect, 
that at one time, in order to sbtain nower, 
the Scotch had agreed to give up what 
they held most dear, their religion, and to 
swallow popery, such was their eagerness 
to establish an absolute monarch, and to 
exercise their love of tyranny. Reflecting 
on these matters, therefore, he owned he 
was alarmed at the number of Scotch offi- 
cers, who had of late got into the army, 
more especially the number of those who 
had obtained the commands of new raised 
regiments. 

Colonel Holroyd said, he believed the 
best method of replying to what had been 
msinuated, would be by a short account 
how the corps happened to be raised. 
Last summer, during the time invasion 
was most talked of, he said he wrote to 
the Secretary at War, acquainting him, 
that if more light troops were wanted, he 
thought it was in his power to raise them. 
He mentioned at the same time, that he: 
merely wished to be useful; that his situ- 
tuation as major of the Sussex militia was 
as agreeable to him as any military situa- 
He never applied to any 
minister, he never had betore the least 
intercourse with the Secretary at War, or 
chief in command. He only wrote by 
the post, in the stile of a man offering his 
assistance, not thinking of acquiring ad- 
vantage to himself. He received an an- 
swer that the King accepted his otter. The 
regiment was raised in a very short time, 
both men and horses, and he believed 
those who had seen thei would say there 
were not finer in the service, without one 
farthing expence to the public. He had 
neither stipulated for permanent rank nor 
half pay tor himself. He would presume 
to say, the public, or government, or 
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gentleman (Mr. Fox) had, when he was 
younger, been much wiser: there was a 
time, and he might very well remember it, 
when he sat on the Treasury-bench, and 
maintained, that the voice of the people 
was to be collected no where but in the 
House of Commons; but he doubted not 
a time would come, ere long, when the 
hon. gentleman would be wise again, and 
agree with him in opinion, that the pre- 
sent mode of proceeding used by opposi- 
tion could be productive only of anarchy, . 
disgrace, and confusion. 

Mr. Foz rose, in answer to the attack 
that had beenso personally directed against 
him, by the learned gentleman who spoke 
last. He expected that such an attack 
mander in chief the disappointment it | would be made, and that it would come 
would be to his officers, who came frem ' from such a quarter. The learned gen- 
old regiments. He was told his regiment | tleman had talked of what he was totally 
‘should be put on the establishment to | ignorant, since the assertions to which he 
serve at large, if his men would re-attest | alluded were made before the learned 
for that purpose. He went to the regi-| gentleman had a seat in the House. He 
ment, explained the business fully, and | had been misinformed, and had spoken 
all, except a very few, immediately con- | agrecably to that misrepresentation. No 
sented to re-attest. The change was very | man who was in the House at the time, 
disadvantageous to him, he subjected him- | and who heard the opinion that he gave, 
self to go on any service, although there | would have dared to misrepresent him in 
was not a man in England to whom it| such a manner; but speaking in conse- 
would be more inconvenient. He should | quence of the report which he had re- 
only add, therefore, that there was not in | ceived, he had dared to do it, and he was 
that House, or in England, a more inde- | excusable, because he did not know whe- 
pendent man than he was, either from | ther he was right or not. In the second 
principle, disposition, or situation.. Hej or third speech which he had ever made 
found, however, the part he took in the | in his life, and at a time when he was 
Milborne Port business, was considered | only 21 years of age, perhaps expressions 
by some as a mark of his dependance:| might drop from him which were loose 
but he had infinite satisfaction in the op- | and undefined; but it would be very un- 
portunity of proposing such an act of jus- | usual indeed to examine such expressions 
tice; his intention was to support the mi- | with rigour. He, however, wished that 
nister, as the servant of the public. every assertion which he had made should 

Mr. Fox desired to know whether the | be fairly tried ; all that he wished for was 
men had been allowed the fair alternative | that his words should be fairly represent 
of being discharged im case they did not | ed, and that men who were not in parlia- 
like to be re-attested or not. f ment at the time should not take the re- 

Colonel Holroyd would not answer, but | port of newspapers, nor of informers, as 
said no member was warranted to interro- | evidence against him. He appealed to 
gate him. the recollection of every man in the House 

Mr. Dundus retorted on Mr. Fox for | who was present at the time, whether he 
his reflections on the Scotch. He said, | did not, in the opinion which he gave in 
he was sure the hon. gentleman did not | the affairs of the Middlesex election, build 
feel those animosities and prejudices ; all his argument in the power of the peo- 
against Scotland, which he had thought; ple. Lvery topic which he urged was 
proper to revive in the course of the de-| founded on this popular and proper doc- 
bate, but that he had chosen to adopt the | trine, and was intended to maintain the 
illiberality of others, because it served ; power of the people in opposition to that 
his present purpose; he could not how-j| of the crown and the House of Lords. 
ever but imagine, that the hon. gentleman | On this ground he had changed no opi- 
had mistaken the day and the place in| nion; but he said that the voice of the 
_which he had been speaking. The hon.| people was to be collected in that House; 


whatever they pleased to call it, was infi- 
nitely more obliged to him, than he was 
to governnient. There was nothing in 
the gift of government could make him 
amends for the neglect of his private af- 
fairs, the desertion of his family, the de- 
sertion of his home, a home to which he 
was as much attached as any man in that 
House possibly could be; a home how- 
ever, which he had scarcely seen since 
the war with France began. As to the 
business of re-attesting the men, that was 
strangely misrepresented. It was not till 
the corps was raised that he was inform 
it was intended as a fencible corps. He 
did not know that such corps existed out 
of Scotland. He represented to the com- 
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and in the newspapers it was added, that 
he had said that the voice of the people 
was not to be collected in petitions. Such 
an expression could not fall from him: it 
would have been as inapplicable as unjust. 
There were not any petitions then before 
the House. There was no topic relating 
to such a subject; but that the voice of 
the people was to be collected in that 
House he had said, and he still said so. It 
was to be collected inthat House, until they 
acted in opposition to the voice of the 
people in the original capacity. In all 
ordinary cases it was the most practicable 
and expeditious means of declaring the 
sense of the people; but when the repre- 
sentative body did not speak the sense of 
the constituent, the voice of the latter 
was constitutional and conclusive. This 
had been his opinion, and it would still 
be so. He said there was no man who 
had beerr more systematic in his opinions 
and conduct, than himself. The noble 
lord in the blue ribbon would do him the 
justice to say so. It was his fault and his 
misfortune to be too stubborn in his tem- 
per, indisposed to the courting of popula- 
rity, and too much matched and wedded 
to his opinions when formed. He would 
be bold to say that the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon would not assert that he had 
ever heard his public doctrines at vari- 
ance with his private, though he knew 
well that he had often been surprised at 
opinions which that noble lord had given 
in public after hearing his private senti- 
ments. The hon. gentleman remarked 
with infinite humour on what the learned 
gentleman had said respecting himself, 
and his countrymen in general. , 
Lord George Gordon said he would not 
answer any thing that had fallen from the 
last member, as it respected only himself, 
nor what came from the Lord Advocate ; 
for though he had spoken half an hour, 
he had not said a syllable to the question. 
His oratory indeed was very fine. He 
had given the House English hopes with 
a Scottish accent: “ Lingua Tuscana in 
voce Romana.” It was, however, of very 
little value, and however elegant it was, 
nothing more nor less than what was de- 
Dominated in Scotland “ the gift of the 
-’- It was as little regarded, however, 
in Scotland as it was in that House, and 
e were even some of his speeches for 
which he would be torn to pieces in Scot- 
land. He owned that many of the nobi- 
lity and the gentry of Scotland, the 16 
_ peers and the 45 members were depen- 
[ VOL. XXI. J 
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dent on the crown and adherents of the 
minister. The poor, the industrious part 
of the people, were the only dependent of 
the Scotch nation.—He was called to or- 
der for saying the King was popish. He 
called on Mr. Fullarton, as a_ proof 
that his religion was not tainted by his 
long residence in Paris during his tender 
years, to sign the Protestant Petition; 
and, after one of the strangest specches 
ever heard, ending with saying, ministers 
wanted to make pimps and pandars of the 
members, to convert the Speaker into an 
old bawd, and perhaps, for ought he 
knew, to introduce the whore of Ba- 
bylon, 

General Conway said he could not ob- 
ea to goitg into the committee, because 

1e could not object to the estimate in the 
gross; but to the particular corps which a 
gentleman was appointed to command, 
who had no military skill and no military 
rank. Though he highly esteemed the 
private character of Mr. Fullarton, he 
thought it an injury to the army that he 
should have the command of a regular 
regiment, when there were so many ve- 
teran majors, who had the pretension of - 
wounds, experience, and service to plead 

for preference. 

Lord G. Germain said, that Mr. Fullar- 
ton had been actuated by pure zeal and 
spirit on this occasion; as, to his know- 
ledge, he had given up a much more lucra- 
tive employment, that he might serve his 
country in this critical moment. No in- 
sult or injury had been offered to the ser- 
vice by accepting of his offer to raise a re- 
giment. It was wanted for a special pur- 
pose on a sudden; a very gallant and ad- 
vantageous offer was made, and at that 
time there were no other offers, so that 
other men could not be preferred. 

Mr. Burke said, it was exceedingly sin- 
gular that the noble lord should rise in 
vindication of a gentleman who had not 
been attacked, and say nothing in defence 
of ministers, against whom the whole 
strength of the debate had gone. There 
were no other offers then made—was that 
a reason for accepting this? No other 
offers for this particular provision could 
be made, as the nature of the service was 
known only to Mr. Fullarton. It wasa 
most direct injury to the army, and vio- 
lated every rile and principle of the ser-. 
vice. He went at large into the topi¢ 
which had been much insisted on during 
the debate, of prejudices on the gne side — 
and partiality on the other with respect 

(2] | 
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to Scotland. He detested all general im- 
putations—all marked partialities—all de- 
termined Lee gees They were dan- 
gerous and fatal. We ought to be united 
in heart and affection as well as in interest, 
and to have but one common undivided 
claim to favour. He would be as great an 
enemy toan Irish partiality, to a Southern 
partiality, as he was to a Scotch partiality. 

In the infancy of their union with this 
country there was cause for partiality and 
favour, since the principal men, by feeling 
the advantages of a well regulated and a 
free government, would tend to conciliate 
the affections of the whole. But must 
they be always in their infancy? Must they 
still be fed and nourished to keep them 
quiet and reconciled? It was the marked 
partiality which he condemned, not the 
country. He paid them high compli- 
ments, as an ingenious and an enterprising 
people. As to the particular regiment, 
raised so unaccountably and so contrary to 
the rules of the service, he must give his 
vote against it, and he wished to go into 
the committee on purpose. 

The question for going into the com- 
mittee now passed, and the Speaker left 
the chair. The expence of Mr. Fullar- 

ton’s corps was 8,623/. 

- Mr. JT. Townshend rose to oppose the 
vote for Mr. Fullarton’s corps, from the 
firmest opinion of its being contrary to 
every rule and regulation of the service. 
He had no prejudice to any of this 
country : he thought the Scotch were very 
able ilicers, and that their zeal and enter- 
prize did them honour. But he could 
hot support so evident and marked a par- 
tiality as appeared in favour of that coun- 
try in the present reign. He thought 
English officers just as good as Scotch; 
he thought Scotch officers just as good as 
English. Several offers had been made 
equally spirited and advantageous with 
those of Mr. Fullarton and major Hum- 
berston, and when he saw a colonel 
Meadows and a colonel Musgrave unem- 
ployed, he could not be patient when such 
appointments were made. He would be 
bold to say, that in the new-raised corps, 
there were four or five Scotch officers for 
one English. The Yorkshire Rangers 
were all officered by Scotch; and major 
Stanhope, who had a natural interest in 
the county of Derby, had been refused a 
regiment. Mr. Duburgh, a gentleman of 
family in Ireland, was also refused permis- 
sion to raise acorps. Lord Ross, who was 
major general, was refused ; and another 
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gentleman, who was a colonel in the ser 
vice. Their offers were as noble and ad- 
vantageous; for they only desired the 
continuance of their own rank. 

Mr. Fox said, that of all men breathing, 
no one entertained fewer prejudices than 
himself. He detested them. He had 
many valuable friends in Scotland, and he 
had the pleasure to say that many noble 
persons in that country went hand in hand 
with England on the present occasion. 
He wished, for his part, to unite every 
part of the empire, and to lose, if possible, 
the very names of distinction. It had been 
the system of this unfortunate reign to 
maintain itself by division and discord. 
Divide et impera had been its favourite 
plan. It had accomplished the divide, but 
the *mpera he hoped would never fullow. 
Ireland had been divided from England, 
England from Scotland, and America 
from Great Britain. This system of divi- 
sion and discord had set brother against 
brother, man against man, and connexion 
against connexion. He wished tosee that 
system superseded by one of family con- 
cord, which had an eye to every part of 
the empire, and proscribed nothing but 
inability and demerit. 

The question being put upon the sum 
for Mr. Fullarton’s corps, the committee 
divided: Yeas 102; Noes 66. 


Debate on Mr. Dunning’s Motions res- 
pecting the Influence of the Crown—and 
the Abuses in the Public Expenditure. } 
April 6. The House, according to order, 
resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole House, to consider of the Petition 
of the gentlemen, clergy, and freeholders 
of the county of York, respecting an 
Economical Reform, and also the severa) 
other petitions referred to the considera- 
tion of the said committee. The titles of 
the said petitions bemg read, in all about 
forty in number, 

Mr. Dunning rose, and said, it was un- | 
necessary to observe that the subject 
matter to be taken into consideration, was 
the subject matter contained in the peti- 
tions. Independent of the great objects 
which the petitions recommended to the 
care and attention of parliament, which 
had been according to the particular ideas 
of the several classes of petitioners of a 
various nature, there was one tee funda- 
mental point on which they hinged, that 
of setting limits or paring down the in- 
creased, ous, and alarming influence 
of the crown, and am economical expen- 
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diture of the public money. In one point 
of view, both these objects might be fairly 
consolidated into one great principle. For 
instance, if the public money was faith- 
fully applied, and frugally expended, that 
‘would reduce the influence of the crown; 
if, on the other hand, the influence of the 
crown was restrained within its natural 
end constitutional limits, it would once 
more restore that power which the con- 
stitution had vested in that House, the 
enquiring into and controuling the expen- 
diture of public money ; but nevertheless, 
though the principle embraced one great 
object, a necessity arose, that the princi- 
ple should be divided ; that is, the remedy 
should, in pursuance of the objects held 
forth and recommended im the petitions, 
be directed to two points. 

Before esl Parag any further, there- 
fore, he should take it for granted, because 
the fact stood so stated in the petitions on 
the table, that a reform of the public ex- 
penditure, and limiting and restraining the 
Socreasing influence of the crown, were 
the two great objects which must draw 
the attention of that House, and necessa- 
rily force those two important subjects 
into discussion. 

These being the evils set forth in the 
 sgatcen it was his duty, however unequal 

might be to the task he had under- 
taken, to apply what he deemed specific 
and: distinct remedies to them both; that 
was, to propose some remedy, or frame 
some resolution, which would serve as a 
basis, on which he might afterwards erect 
a system of measures, to answeri the pur- 
pose, and comply with the wishes of the 
petitioners. 

Before he proceeded any further, it 
would be necessary for him to state and 
remind the House of what had been done, 
as it was supposed, in consequence of the 
petitions now on the table, and how far 
those attempts had or had not succeeded ; 
beeause such an enquiry would Bok! 
point out the resistance already made and 
avowed to the great objects of the peti- 
tions ; and woul have this important ef- 
fect; it would shew, that no redréss could 
be, or was meant to be given to the peti- 
Goners, by the modes already tried; and 
at the same time prove precisely, nay lite- 
rally, in what particulars those who were 

to lead and direct the majorities 
House, meant to resist and defeat 
the prayers of the petitions. 

An hon. gentleman behind him (Mr. 
Burke) had-produeed a Bill partly upon 
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the plan of the petitions. It might not 
embrace every object described, or pointed 
to in the petitions. But he believed no 
person, on any side of the House, would 
dispute with him, that the Bill contained 
nothing but what was consonant to the 
letter and spirit of the petitions, nor ex- 
cluded or determined against a syllable of 
their contents. He should not attempt 
to do that gentleman justice for his un- 
wearied endeavours on that occasion, be- 
cause, with the very best disposition to do 
it, he found himself totally unequal to the 
undertaking. He knew it would be pain- 
ful to his hon. friend to hear his sentiments 
while present; but as an act of duty, which 
he thought himself bound to discharge, 
however irksome to his hon. friend, he 
could not pass over in silence, what must 
remain as < monument to be handed down 
to posterity, of the uncommon zeal, un- 
rivalled industry, astonishing abilities, and 
invincible perseverance of the hon. gentle- 
man. He had undertaken a task big with 
labour and difficulty ; a task that embraced 
a variety of the most important objects, 
extensive, various, and complicated; yet 
such was the eminent and unequalled abi+ 
lities, so extraordinary the talents and in- 
genuity, and such the fortunate frame of 
the hon. gentleman’s mind, his vast capa- 
city and happy conception, that in his 
hands, what must have proved a vast heap 
of ponderous matter, composed of hetero- 
geneous ingredients, discordant in their 
nature, and opposite in principle, was s0 
skilfully arranged as to become quite 
simple as to each respective part, depen- 
dent on each other; and the whole, at the 
same time, so judiciously combined, as to 
present nothing to almost any mind tole- 
rably intelligent to divide, puzzle, or dis- 
tract it. This was @ true description of 
his hon. friend’s Bill. He trusted that he 
would permit him to use that appellation, 
and it was his peculiar pride to be per- 
mitted to do so. 

But what was the censequence of such 
a Bill, brought forward by such a man ? 
Upon its being first proposed, the united 
approbation of, he believed, every indivi- 
dual in that House. The highest, and, in 
his opinion, the best deserved eulogiums 
of every part; and he believed most sin- 
cerely, its genuine sentiments at the time, 
for he could safely make a distinction be- 
tween the real sentiments of that House 
permitted to act accerding to its own im- 
mediate feelings, and the impressions after- 
wards made upon if arising from without.’ 
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“The House, he believed, expressed the 
former, on the occasion alluded to; when 
other opinions seemed to prevail, he most 
sincerely believed, and was firmly per- 
suaded, that the latter temper and dispo- 
sition which appeared towards his hon. 
friend’s Bill, originated out of that House, 
and not within these walls. 

Such being the reception of the Bill, 
or of the proposition for introducing it, 
what was its reception when it was intro- 
duced? Doubts were immediately started 
as soon as it made its appearance. <A 
shew of candour, a kind of mock appro- 
bation was to be preserved. It might con- 
tain some matter worthy of consideration ; 
but it was shortly avowed by the noble 
lord, who is supposed to lead the majori- 
ties of this House, that the Bill, as to the 
great objects which it proposed to attain, 
was fundamentally wrong. What were 
those objects? Almost the very objects 
proposed to be obtained by the petitions 
now on your table; a reduction of the 
undue and unconstitutional influence of 
the crown, and an enquiry into the expen- 
diture of the civil list, the abolishing sine- 
cure places, exorbitant salaries, &c. What- 
ever dexterity may have been used, some 
matters came out in the course of this 
contest, which have in fact been the oc- 
casion of the trouble I am now going to 
give this House. 

In the course of thjs very important 
discussion, two fundamental points came 
into controversy; but more of that as I 
proceed. The first clause in the hon. 
gentleman’s Bill relative to the office of a 
third Secretary of State, pursued the idea 
of the petitions; it went to the reduction 
of the public expenditure, and to the 
abolishing of an useless office. The noble 
Jord in the blue ribbon, and an hon. gen- 
tleman of great abilities, and of great sup- 
posed mee in this House, met both 
principles fairly, in argument; but at the 
same time contended, that the place was 
not useless, The noble lord in the blue 
ribbon said, that the influence of the 
crown was not too great; another noble 
lord (Nugent) contended, that the influ- 
ence of the crown, as stated in argument, 
was constitutional and necessary ; and the 
hon. gentleman to whom I have just al- 
luded (Mr. Rigby) met the other point 
insisted on in the petitions, the enquiry 
into the expenditure of his Majesty’s civil 
list revenue, by saying it was not compe- 
tent to this House. The hon. gentleman 
was challenged to bring his question for- 
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ward; the noble lord shrunk from the 
contest, under the same pretext that I 
foresee he will endeavour to defeat, or 
evade the resolution which I shall have 
the honour to move; and the hon. gen- 
tleman seemed himself not so sanguine, 
when the matter was decided by a question 
moved to take the sense of the House. 
Be that as it may, my hon. friend’s clause 
was lost, under the pretence that the of- 
fice proposed to be abolished was not use- 
less, or, if it was, that no evidence of its 
being useless had appeared. I foresee, 
likewise, that I shall be called on, for evi- 
dence of the truth of what I shall move 
in this committee. 

The next clause, relative to the aboli- 
tion of the Board of Trade, was opposed 
on the same ostensible ground, of its not 
being uscless. The minister however, be- 
sides the ostensible ground, maintained 
both the other doctrines, that the influ- 
ence of the crown was not too much, and 
that the parliament had no right to con- 
troul the civil list expenditure; but the 
House was not to be drove.. The House 
revolted, and the clause was carried by a 
small majority. : 

What was the fate of the next clause? 
That was openly opposed in principle ; 
which principle was supported, in one shape 
or other, by a great majority of this House. 
The King’s household was deemed sacred, 
it was not tu be touched; a distinction 
was made by those who gave the minister 
that majority ; useless places which relate 
to the functions of the state may be abo- 
lished, but the King’s revenue for the sup- 
port of his household is his own private 
personal revenue, with which parliament 
neither have, nor can have, any thing to 
do. Here, I may say, my hon. friend’s 
Bill was put an end to. 

The next attempt made in pursuance of 
the prayers of the petitions, was by an 
hon. friend of mine, (colonel Barré) with 
whom I have long lived in habits of the 
greatest intimacy and friendship. My 
hon. friend suggested the propriety of in- 
stituting a committee of accounts. This 
went to another part of the prayer of the 
petitions, the mode of collecting, trans- 
mitting, receiving, and issuing the Pere 
monies, My hon. friend, with great labour 
and indefatigable attention, aided by the 
ability and experience he is confessedly 
known to possess, spared no pains to render 
his plan as perfect as possible. A very 
few days had not intervened, before the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon, foreseeing 
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that many things extremely irksome and 
unpleasant to his lordship might come out, 
should such a commission be instituted, 
run a race with my hon. friend for the 
Bill; and without any private communi- 
cation or previous information, snatched 
the Bill from out of the hands of my hon. 
friend, where it had been placed by the 
unanimous voice and approbation of the 
House. But my hon. friend by this act, 
which wore in its first aspect a very suspi- 
cious appearance, and in every respect 
avery uncandid ungentlemanlike appear- 
ance, had no reason to complain. Neither 
should I think, or care about who per- 
formed the duty to the public, so that it 
was well and faithfully performed. Was 
that the case? By no means. It is true 
his lordship has brought in a Bill, but what 
is it? A Bill appointing commissioners to 
inspect the public accounts, not the ac- 
counts in general, but some particular ac- 
counts, something relative to balances. 
Who, again, are to be the commissioners 
appointed to execute this business? Not 
members of this House; but persons out 
of it, to be appointed by the noble lord 
himself. A Bill of a similar nature was 
ai in the 2nd of William and Mary. 
n that Bill it was provided, that all the 
public accounts, including the civil list, 
should be enquired into, the privy purse 
and secret service money alone excepted ; 
and this exception not to extend to persons 
in this House enjoying pensions. Here the 
civil list expenditure 1s totally omitted ; 
and though it were not, no enquiry could 
extend to members enjoying pensions here, 
because the list of those pensions have 
been already denied by the noble lord. 
Another effort was made to diminish the 
influence of the crown, in this House, by 
an hon. gentleman (sir P. J. Clerke) by 
excluding persons holding contracts, made 
privately with any of the official boards, 
which was attended with more success 
than either of the other two I have men- 
tioned ; so that the whole of what has been 
done in consequence of that pile of parch- 
ment now on your table, containing the 
sentiments, the prayers, and petitions of 
above 100,000 electors, amounts, in the 
whole, to a single clause in my hon. friend’s 
Bill, which standing naked, as it does, is 
of little or no importance ; the proposition 
snatched out of my other hon. friend’s 
hands, by the noble lord, and only snatch- 
ed to insult you in this House, and mock 
your constituents out of it, and the Con- 
tractors’ Bil), which ministers, or at least 
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their friends and confidents, pretend 
predict, will miscarry in another place; or, 
should that not happen to be the case, 
boast that it will answer no one purpose of 
those who have framed and supported it. 
Such is the manner the dutiful and respect- 
ful petitions of the people of England 
has been treated. I trust, however, that 
the people of England, knowing how they 
have been treated, will resent the insult 
put upon them by those, who, to oppres« 
sion and neglect, have added mockery and 
contempt. 

I would add a word or two, res ecting 
my hon. friend below me, (colonel Barré), 
for the faithful and disinterested perform- 
ance of his duty in this House; how has 
he been treated by some of his opponents ? 
He has been called a dependant; I pre- 
sume, alluding to the honour he enjoys in 
the friendship and intimacy of a certain 
noble lord, a member of the other House 
mote Shelburne.) If that intimacy and 
riendship be a state of dependance, I am 
happy in classing myself among that no- 
ble lord’s dependants. I will assure those 
who have alluded to what they call de- 
pendance, that it is a state of dependance, 
accompanied with perfect freedom. It is 
true, my hon. friend has been honoured 
with the noble lord’s friendship, for up- 
wards of 20 years; but I think I know 
the frame of mind and disposition of my 
hon. friend too well, to be persuaded that 
he would purchase any man’s intimacy 
upon any terms short of a perfect equa- 
lity, and mutual confidence; and I think I 
may likewise add, that if any person should 
attempt to purchase the noble lord’s friend- 
ship, by mean or improper concessions, 
there is not a man on earth would more 
readily see through or despise it. I know 
the noble lord to be a great private, as 
well as public character. I know my hon. 
friend to possess a spirit of true indepen- 
dence. ee persuaded of the noblelord’s 
great and acknowledged talents as a se- 
nator and a politician; and I can add, 
great as he may appear in a public‘light, 
that his private character is no less ami- 
able and worthy of general admiration. 

Having endeavoured, as far as lay in my 
power, to describe what the petitioners 
mean, and what administration mean; on 
the other hand, give me leave to recur 
to the ground of my present proposed re- 
solutions. I have already observed, that 
the great objects of the petitioners have 
been resisted both in argument and by 
public avowals, by the minister and his 
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friends. They have told you’thet the in- 
fluence of the crown is not too much, and 
ought not of course to be lessened; the 
petitioners have asserted the direct con- 
trary. Ministers have told you, that it is 
not competent for this House to enquire 
into the expenditure of the civil list; the 
direct contrary are the sentiments of the 
petitioners. To talk of petitions or redress 
is vain, idle, nugatory, and ineffectual, 
while these two points are maintained by 
those who have the majority of the House. 
To bring both these points fairly to issue, 
I mean to frame two propositions, ab- 
stracted from the petitions on your table, 
and take the sense of the committee upon 
them. I mean that they shall be short, 
and as simple as possible, so as to draw 
forth a direct affirmative or negative. If 
the committee should agree with me in the 
resolutions, I mean to follow them up with 
real, substantive, practicable measures; 
but should they disagree or dissent, or en- 
deavour to evade or procrastinate, there 
will be at once an end of the petitions, and 
a full answer to the petitioners. 

It may be asked, are my propositions to 
be taken from the petitions on the table? 
Are they to be worded in the language of 
this or that petition? By no means. Some 
may be more extensive, othersmay be more 
full and specific ; it will suffice that my pro- 
positions will not differ from any, as to the 

rinciple, though copied from none. My 

st resolution will be, ‘* That it is the 
opinion of this committee, that it is neces- 
sary to declare, that the influence of the 
crown has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished.” My second, 
«c ‘That it is competent to this House, to 
examine into, and to correct, abuses in the 
expenditure of the civil list revenues, as 
well as in every other branch of the pub- 
lic revenue, whenever it shall appear ex- 
poe to. the wisdom of this House so to 

0°.” 


He then proceeded to argue the ques- 
tion on the ground of notoriety, that the 
influence of the crown was increased, and 
ought to be diminished, having first regu- 
larly moved it. He supported his argu- 
ment, not upon proof, which he said it was 
idle to require, and must be decided by 
the consciences of those who as a jury 
were called upon to determine what was 
or was not within their own knowledge. 
He quoted Mr. Hume to prove, that ie 
foresaw the increasing influence so early 
as the year 1742; and also quoted judge 
Blackstone as an authority for its exist- 
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ence. He cited a passage from Hume’s 
Essays, to shew that that able writer had 
prophesied, that arbitrary monarchy would 
one day or other be the euthanasia of the 
British constitution. He could affirm upon 
his own knowledge, and pledge his honour 
to the truth of the assertion, that he knew 
upwards of fifty members in that House 
who voted always in the train of the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon ; that confessed out 
of the House, that the influence of the 
crown was increased, and dangerously in- 
creased. He adduced several arguments 
of a similar nature, and sat down, he said, 
with this consolation, that neither the mi- 
nority of that House, nor the people at 
large, would be any longer mocked and 
insulted with this or that management or 
trick, this or that evasion; for the certain 
alternative would be, that the decision on 
the question now proposed by him would 
declare, whether ie petitions were to be 
really attended to, or finally and totally 
rejected. | 
Earl Nugent observed, that the hon. 
gentleman had founded his motion upon 
the petitions then lying on the table. He 
had, from time to time, attended to the 
eontents of the said petitions, and did not 
recollect any part which accorded with 
the two resolutions stated by the hon. gen-_ . 
tleman. He acknowledged. that some of 
the petitions stated one grievance, and 
some another, but none of them any thing 
resembling the proposition moved, or the 
other proposition opened by the learned 
gentleman. The propositions did not go 
so far as many of the petitions, and they 
went farther than others. Some of the pe- 
titions were confined merely to the econo- 
mical expenditure of public money ; some 
to the abolition of sinecure places, unme- 
rited pensions, exorbitant salaries, &c. and 
many of them proceeded on the idea, that 
the influence of the crown had increased 
to a degree dangerous to the liberties of 
the people. Such being the real state of 
the petitions on the table, he recommend- 
ed the learned gentleman to modify his 
motion, so aeto take up the specific prayer 
of some one petition, or frame it so as to 
make it an aggregate of them all; other- 
wise, the resolution now moved must be 
considered to be the learned gentleman's 
own opinion on the subject, and not that 
ofiany one set or class of petitioners. In 
the course of discussing the resolution 


therefore, it would not admit of the mat- 


ter contained in the said petitions being 
more thas collaterally introduced into the 
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debate. Would the hon. gentleman say, 
that the influence of the crown was, or 
was not, dangerous to the liberties of the 
people? If not, the proposition, which he 
called upvm the committee to resolve, 
could not be considered in any other light 
than as the individual opinion of the learn- 
ed gentleman. 

Mr. Dunning said, he thought he had 
safficiently explained himself in the course 
of his speech. His own sentiments, he 

.assured the noble lord, went the full length 
of such of the petitions as asserted, that 
the influence of the crown had increased 
to a degree dangerous to the liberties of 
the people. Some other petitions did not 
go so far ; but he believed, nine out of ten 
of the petitions on the table contained this 
general proposition, that the influence of 
the crown was increased, and improperly 
and unconstitutionally increased ; and that 

‘areform in the expenditure of the civil 
list revenue was become absolutely neces- 
sary. So far, therefure, his two proposi- 
tions were meant to go; namely, to the 
prayer of every petition, and to contradict 
none. They contained an abstract of the 
whole of the petitions on the table, and 
formed a great principle of union, import- 
ing, in the gross, what was prayed for by 
each separately. Such as the propositions 
were, he was perfectly satisfied with them. 
He was much obliged to the noble lord 
for his proffered aid upon the te oc- 
casion, though, for the reasons both before 
and now given, he must decline making 
use of it. The proposition before the com- 
mittee, and now moved by the way of re- 
solution, must stand or fall upon its own 
merit; it was not an abstracted proposi- 
tion ; though, as he foresaw at the opening, 
he should not be surprised to hear it called 
an abstract proposition. 

Earl Nugent said, he thought the reso- 
lution now moved, clearly an abstract pro- 
position. The Jearned gentleman had 
said, that he would not inform the House 
what further measures he intended to graft 
upon his two intended resolutions. This 
he always understood to be the true defi- 
nition of an abstract question. There 
were, to be sure, instances in the records 
of parliament, in which abstract questions 
were moved and agreed to, but 9 were 
very improper precedents to be followed ; 
but in general, even then they related to 
some previous proceeding in the House, 
some disputed point, some subject of con- 
troversy under discussion, in which the 
eense of the House was particularly called 
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for. When this happened not to be the 
case, the person who came to desire the 
House to vote an abstract question, having 
&@ prospective view to measures which were 
to be in on it, was bound by the 
nature of the requisitions thus made, to 
explain to the House what those measures 
were intended to be; otherwise, one of 
those two things might happen, that either 
the House might agree to an abstract ques- 
tion, to no manner of purpose, or, having 
resolved it, might be obliged to negative 
the measure so engrafted, though it bore 
a strong seeming relation to the antecedent 
resolution agreed to. It was the establish- 
ed usage of parliament to do so; it was a 
duty in point of candour incumbent on the 
member who made it; and it was every 
way agreeable to the wisdom and justice 
of that House. 

In this point of view, the question now 
proposed was an abstract one, because it 
was not connected with any one measure 
whatever; it pointed to no remedy, nor 
was it apparently designed to avert any 
evil. For mstance, man tlemen in 
that House might think, that the influence 
of the crown was increased; some, that it 
was increasing ; and others, that it ought 
to be diminished. Nevertheless, if the 


proposition should be resolved, when the 


measure which the learned gentleman 
meant to follow it up with came to be con- 
sidered and divided upon, the same gen- 
tlemen, who agreed with the question in 
abstract, might totally disapprove of the 
remedy to be applied; whereas, if the 
measure of correction accompanied the 
fact of abuse, the same gentlemen who 
might vote the question in abstract, would 
many of them probably reject it, when 
they should be acquainted with the use or 
en Fahd dati by voting it to be true. 

Jpon the proposition itself, he could 
fairly say, it was not founded. He had 
more than once given it as his sincere 
opinion, that the influence of the crown 
was not increased, neither comparatively 
increased, or improperly increased. He 
had long sat in parliament, and he could 
affirm, he never recollected a period in 
which influence was less felt, than since 
his-noble friend in the blue ribbon came 
into his present situation; but allowing 
that the influence of the crown had been 
gradually on the increuse since the period 
alluded to by the learned gentleman, as 
quoted from the words of an ingenious 
political writer (Mr. Hume) would the 


learned gentleman, or any other gentle- 
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man, lay his hand fairly on his heart, and 
declare, that he thought this was the time, 
and peculiarly the time, which called for 
its immediate diminution? At atime when 
America was lost—he would speak out— 
he feared irretrievably lost. [A loud cry 
of hear him! hear him!) He was willing 
to repeat his words, America was lost. 
The American war proved a wrong mea- 
sure. He supported the war. He was 
not ashamed to own that he was wrong 
himself. (Another loud cry from the 
opposition benches.] He did not mean to 
say that it was wrong io principle, for in a 
similar situation he should adhere to his 
former conduct; but what he wished to 
convey to his auditors was, that from a 
succession of untoward accidents, unex- 
pected events, and a want of success, that 
it was wrong, because the event proved 
unfortunate. But after such a series of 
disappointments, followed by a war with 
France, and closely followed again by a 
war with Spain, with great loans, heavy 
taxes, and all the unpopular consequences 
incident to such a state of things, to con- 
tend that the influence of the crown was 
increasing, and ought to be diminished, 
was, in his opinion, to the last degree pre- 
posterous. The people were heavily bur- 
thened ; they foresaw an increase of those 
burthens daily approaching; they felt the 
loss of America; they were disappointed 
and out of temper; consequently, it was 
idle to talk of the dangerous influence of 
the crown. But supposing the argument 
which he had heard frequently urged in 
that House of late, that: the increase of 
taxes, of the influence arising from a state 
of war, in the military departments of go- 
vernment, had thrown a sudden weight 
into the hands of the crown; would not 
every gentleman present acknowledge 
that this influence could only have tempo- 
rary duration ; that it must cease with the 
cause, the continuance of the war; and 
that as soon as peace was restored, things 
would flow into their old channel? Yet 
those who maintain the propriety of re- 
ducing the influence of the crown, are so 
absurd to apply a remedy which they mean 
shall operate perpetually, while they ac- 
knowledge that the chief cause of the evil 
is but of a temporary nature, and will 
cease to operate with the duration of the 
present war. 

The learned gentleman has produced a 
proposition, that the influence of the crown 
‘“¢‘ has increased, is increasing, and ought 


to be diminished.” Has he produced, or 
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so much as promised, a tittle of evidence 
of the facts so alleged? Not a word of 
that: but he has said a great deal about 
the opinions of speculative men, of an 
eminent lawyer lately deceased, and of 
two ingenious political writers (Hume and 
Piaeprcatae 4 The former says, the in- 
fluence of the crown began to shew itself 
in or about the year 1742. I was in pur- 
liament before that period, and remember 
that clamours and speculations of that kind 
prevailed long before the year 1742; butI 
protest that 1 thought then, as I think now, 
that they were totally unfounded; and I 
can fairly affirm, that I never felt it my- 
self, nor gave a single vote under any in- 
fluence whatever, but what was necessar 
for the support of government. But I will 
go one step further, and take the two first 
assertions in the hon. gentleman’s propo- 
sition as proved, that the influence of the 
crown has increased, and is increasing ; 
will the learned gentleman's conclusion 
follow? May not this increased influence 
be necessary? Has he ventured to state 
that it is not? By no means; he declines 
the fair allegation that it is improper or un- 
constitutional, and takes a leap to his con- 
clusion, by inferring that it ought to be 
diminished. 

On the whole, the learned gentleman 
has desired the committee to vote an ab- 
stract question, declaring his intention of 
holding back the point which should be 


the proper subject of debate; he has 


taken facts as proved, without offering any 
species of proof whatever: and finally » he 
has drawn a conclusion not by any means 
deducible from the premises stated in the 
resolution. Itis true, he has argued much 
on the ground of notoriety ; far the greater 
part depending on the authority of the 
writers vhich 1 have mentioned; a very 
extraordinary medium of proof, in my 
Opinion, to found a resolution of parlia- 
ment upon: and the hon. gentleman has 
further adduced the contradiction between 
the conduct of gentlemen in that House, 
who vote with the ministers, with the lan- 
guage held by the same persons out of it. 
He says, that they vote within these walls 
that no such unconstitutional influence 
exists; and without them, acknowledge 
that it does exist to a dangerous degree. 
I do not know well how to contradict this 
assertion of the hon. gentleman ; but this 
I will affirm, that if there be such aban- 
doned wretches within these walls, that 
they merit the contempt of every honest 
man within and without this House, and 
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the ind:gnation, reprobation, and detesta- 
tion of mankind: they are wretches in- 
deed; they are no less profligate than 
shameless; they at once convict them- 
selves, and glory in their infamy. I hope 
there are not any such, not only in this 
House, but in any other place; for I am 
sure they are not fit for human socicty. 
I ain inclined to hope, that the learned 
gentleman is rather mistaken, or has ex- 
avgerated their number. This I will say, 
however, that if there be any such on this 
side of the House, I hope they will, in the 
course of the evening, go over to the 
other side: for I shall ever be of opinion, 
that the cause which is supported by such 
men ought to be abandoned ; and, as one, 
Isay to thein, ‘ Go you worst of men, 
be your hearts and motives ever s0 cor- 
Tupt, preserve some appearance of prin- 
ciple and decency, and support those sen- 
timents in public, which you approve of 
and secretly avow in private.”? ; 

Mr. Dunning thought it his duty to say 
aword or two in answer to what had fallen 
from the noble lord. His lordship doubted 
the fact relative to the contradictory sen- 
timents entertained by some gentlemen in 
that House. He believed it would be ex- 
tremely improper to mention names; but 
thouch he confined his description to fifty, 
he believed he might with truth extend it 
to a much greater number. He mixed 
much with mankind ; his habits of life and 
profession gave him frequent opportunities 
of being acquainted with the sentiments 
of many persons ia that House, when they 
were out of it; and he could declare upon 
his honour, that he was fully warranted in 
the assertion he had made, that he knew 
fifty members in that House, and the 
most of them within his hearing, who to- 
tally reprobated and condemned, out of 
the House, the measures they supported 
and voted for in it; and though no man 
held private conversation more sacred than 
he did, if the issue of the present debate 
was to depend upon naming them, and it 
was the pleasure of the House to desire 
it, he could and would name them. 

Mr. Kous said that gentlemen on the 
other side of the House had rested their 
arguments fur some time past chiefly on 
two points; that it was necessary the 
crown should have influence both within 
and without that House; and that gentle- 
men who composed opposition were insti- 
gated by motives of ambition. He thoucht 
it was necessary to grant both proposi- 
ions, in order to explain the true grounds 
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on which they stood. For his part, he- 
was one who thought that the crown ought 
to have an influence in that House; but 
what species of influence? Not surely a 
corrupt one. By no means; but a fair 
constitutional influence ; an influence aris- 
ing from a contidence in government ; ori- 
ginating in a full conviction that the mea- 
sures proposed by its subordinate minis- 
ters were founded in wisdom; were cal- 
culated for the prosperity of the commu- 
nity ; for the purpose of internal prosperity 
and external strength; in a thorough con- 
viction that the persons entrusted with the 
exercise of the executive power were se- 
lected for their integrity, talents, and pub- 
lic virtue. This was the influence, and 
the only influence that should ever be felt 
in that House; but on the other hand, 
when the opposite qualities were those 
which encouraged persons to be candi- 
dates for places of the highest trust and 
consequence under government, who could, 
without a mixture of indignation, and the 
most ineffable contempt, listen to such as 
maintained in argument that the friends 
and supporters of such an administration 
were not under the dominion of the most 
corrupt and unconstitutional influence 2? 
The matter admitted not of controversy ; 
it was indeed totally absurd to spend a 
moment’s discussion on the subject. Ag 
to the other point, relative to ambition, 
he would make a similar distinction.» Ag 
far as he could judge, the tact was acknow- 
ledged. The gentlemen on his side of the 
Hfouse were ambitious; he hoped they 
were; but he was persuaded that they 
were actuated by a noble and lnudable 
ambition ; an ambition to serve their couns 
try, to restore it to its former dignity, 
power, and glory; of putting themselves 
into situations of trust and honour, ia 
which they could render themselves ef- 
fectually serviceable at so perilous a crisis ; 
to snatch it from the ruin which threatened, 
and to render the best services that their 
sovercign and their fellow subjects could 
derive from an union of great integrity 
and correspondent talents. Was this a 
corrupt or factious ambition? He hoped 
not. He hoped it was a species of ambi- 
tion every man on that side of the House 
felt, because it was only by such an ambi- 
tion that the salvation of this country 
could be effected. 

Mr. Martin contrasted the state of this 
country when his Majesty came to the 
throne with its present deplorable situa- 
tion; and observed, how directly repug- 
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nant and contradictory the events were 
which marked the conduct and formed the 
Jeading occurrences of the administration 
of the late earl of Chatham, and of those 
who directed the affairs of this country at 

resent. The noble lord who spoke lately 
fad emphatically asked, whether the late 
Jord Chatham had not influence, or if the 
influence of the crown was not very con- 
siderable during his administration? Most 
certainly it was ; his wisdom, his abilities, 
his love of his country, procured him an 
ascendency in his Majesty’s councils; he 
was the minister of the people as well as 
the sovereign. He had their confidence, 
and the blessings and advantages of his 
administration were fully commensurate 
to both. The influence of the crown was, 
indeed, immense during his administration. 
Why was it so? Because that influence 
was directed to, as it was productive of 
the happiest, most beneficial, and glorious 
Consequences. How was the influence of 
the crown now exerted? To produce con- 
sequences in every respect the direct re- 
verse. He then entered into a general 
argument, to prove that the present in- 
fluence of the crown was founded in cor- 
ruption; that instead of strength it only 
produced imbecility ; instead of glory, dis- 
grace; and instead of benefits and advan- 
tages, a train of measures tending to na- 
tional ruin, and that by a variety of means ; 
heavy taxes, a loss of national honour, and 
a confirmed system of corruption, leading 
to a final overthrow of the constitution, 
and he feared of the nation, as an inde- 
pendent state. 

Sir Fletcher Norton said, that his situa- 
tion in that House rendered it extremely 
irksome to him to rise upon the present 
occasion, as it might be thought that his 
situation carried with it some degree of 
influence, and that it was his duty to keep 
the scale even, and not to take any de- 
cided part respecting the contraricty of 
opinions which prevailed in that House; 
but however cautious he ought to be of 
obtruding his own opinions on it, there 
were instances in which it would be cri- 
minal in him to remain silent. The pre- 
sent he deemed one of them; and should 
therefore make no further apelogy for 
stating his sentiments to the committee. 
He said, that House and the people at 


large lay under the highest obliyations to | 


his learned friend, for bringing the present 
question under discussion. He for ‘his 
part returned him his most sincere and 
hearty thanks. It was a question of in- 
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finite consequence, and on whatever side 
it might be determined, he was happy in 
the opportunity it afforded him of dis- 
charging his duty as a member of that 
House, to his constituents and the country 
in general. 

The noble lord had ealled it an abstract 
question ; in this he begged leave totally 
to differ from the noble lord. It was by 
no means an abstract question; it was a 
question of fact. What were the facts? 
It desired the House to resolve in the frst 
instance, that the influence of the crown 
has increased: Who would doubt the truth 
of that fact? That it is increasing: could 
any man doubt of that, cither? He be- 
lieved not. If there were any such per- 
son present, he was sure he was not that 
person. Ele had scen many instances of 
both since he had the honour of a seat in 
that House, sufficient to say that the in- 
fluence of the crown has increased and 
is increasing. ‘The petitions on the table 
averred the fact; it was the duty of the 
House to say whether it was or was not 
so. It was an allegation which called for 
no proof; it did not, indeed, admit of any. 
It could only be known to the members 
ot that House, as they were the only per- 
sons competent to resolve it; if proved 
by evidence, such were the circumstances 
of the affair, that they only could know 
whether it was true or false. They were 
bound as jurors, by the conviction arising 
in their own minds, and were obliged to 
determine accordingly. 

The noble lord said, that though the 
facts so stated had been true and acknow- 
ledged, the consequence by no means fol- 
lowed from the premises; because, though 
the influence of the crown had increased - 
and is increasing, before the conclusion 
could be drawn, that it ought to be dimi- 
nished, it should have been stated, that this 
influence was dangerous, unconstitutional, 
or iniproper, or ‘some other cause shewn 
why it ought to be diminished. For his 
part, he could never subscribe to the truth 
of this arcument, nor admit its force ; for 
the first part of the proposition clearly 
looked back to some antecedent period, in 
which the crown possessed a certain species 
of influence; the test of what the influ- 
ence of the crown ought to be, was referred 
to that period by the two assertions, “ has 
increased,” and ‘ is increasing,” and con- 
sequently the fact so stated implied an in- 
novation or change, which was the founda- 
tion of the premises from whence the con- 
If the facts were 
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granted, the deduction was inevitable: 
they are generally asserted, and the con- 
clusion was made in the same general 
terms. It does not say how much the in- 
fluence of the crown has increased,. or. is 
increasing, nor does it mete out the degree 
in which it ought to be diminished. That 
will be the business of my learned friend, 
when he comes to apply the remedy to the 
evil. 

The noble lord talks of the necessity of 
proof; for my part, I think the petitions 
contain a full proof, so far as the same 
telate to the question; atleast they oblige 
those who controvert the allegations con- 
tained in them, to bring proot of the con- 
trary; they are bound to shew that the 
influence of the crown has not increased, 
nor is increasing, and of course ought not 
to be diminished. 

Every person in that House must come 
within one or the other of the following 
descriptions. Such as thought the in- 
fluence of the crown was increased, but 
not too much; that it is not enough in- 
creased; or who were of opinion that it 
stood precisely at present at the point 
it ought to stand. It would be incum- 
bent on*those who thought the first, 
to prevent its further increase; of the 
second, to shew in what instances the 
hands of the crown called for additional 
strength, and of the last, to fairly draw 
the line, to prevent a further increase. 
No man had an higher veneration for mo- 
narchy than he had; he meant that spe- 
cies of it established in this country, a 
monarchy limited by law. He did not in- 
tend to enter into an abstract disquisition 
of the advantages such a mode of civil go- 
vernment had over all others, but this he 
would say, that it was the form best suited 
to the genius and disposition of the people 
of this country. They had lived under it 
for many centuries, and whatever changes 
had happened in the revolutions of time and 
successive ages, they had hitherto pre- 
served their liberties. Such a government, 
he was free tu say, required no assistance 
but what it derived from the constitution 
and the laws. The powers vested in the 
executive part of the government, and 
in his opinion wisely placed there, were 
ample and sufficient for all the purposes 
of good government, and without any 
further aid, were much too ample for the 
purposes of bad government; and he 
thought himself bound as an honest man 
to say, that the influence of the crown 
had increased much beyond the ideas of 
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a monarchy strictly limited in its nature 
and extent. 

He appealed to the feelings and expe- 
rience of gentlemen who heard him, if 
the influence of the crown had not in-— 
creased, and was not daily increasing, and 
whether it was not the duty of the House 
tolimit it? He professed himself a friend 
to the legal and constitutional preroga- 
tive of the crown, which he céntended 
was the only legitimate influence it could 
have, or ought to exercise; and asked thie 
House, whether it was not a very vain and 
idle thing to limit or'mete out the prero- 
gatives of the crown, while they permitted 
another, and much more alarming, be- 
cause a concealed influence, to operate in 
its stead? He had, and ever would be, a 
true friend to constitutional prerogative, 
and maintain the personal political rights 
of the sovereign. He would be equally 
anxious to preserve and protect the rights 
and privileges of the people; but what- 
ever his reverence and attachment to his 
sovereign might be, he would, before every 
other consideration, prefer the interest of 
his country. When the claims of both 
were properly attended to and understood, 
they substantially meant the same thing. 

It might possibly be very galling to the 
committee to be informed of their duty 
by the petitioners, but they should con- — 
sider that it was their own fault. He was 
sorry, in one sense, to behold those peti- 
tions on the table, because he thought the 
House, conscious of what ought to be 
done, should have prevented the necessity. 
What the petitioners now demanded, 
should have originated within these walls ; 
and what now would bear every appear- 
ance of force and compulsion, would then 
have been received with gratitude on one 
side, and with credit to the other. They 
were then sitting as the representatives of 
the people, and solely for their advantage 
and benefit, ‘and in duty stood pledged to 
the people, who were their creators, for 
the faithful discharge of their trust. : 

His learned friend’s motion was, he pre- — 
sumed, to be followed up by subsequent 
measures to be framed in the form of a Bill 
or Bills. What those might be he was a 
total stranger to, not having had any com- 
munication with his learned friend on the 
subject. He had every reason to suppose 
that they would be well suited to answer 
the designed purpose. Much stress had 
been laid, by the noble lord, on the sup- 
position that the proposition moved by his 
learned friend did not contain the scnse of 
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the petitions. He was much surprized to 
hear the objection made; for, if he under- 
stood the purport of the petitions, the pro- 
position amounted to a most full and com- 
prehensive abstract of them. The peti- 
tions stated the dangerous and increasing 
influence of the crown; they recommended 
a reduction of that influence; and an en- 
quiry into and reduction of the civil list 
expenditure. What was this but an exact 
counterpart of the proposition, expressed 
more at large and in detail? As to the in- 
fluence complained of, it was seen and felt 
every where, within and without that 
House; not now and then fluctuating and 
temporary, but fixed, uniform, and deter- 
mined, 

No man would say that the people of 
Engiand, both in their constituent and 
collective capacity, had not a right to pe- 
tition that House; and were entitled to re- 
dress when they did it in a peaceable con- 
stitutional manner. The whole of what 
they seught, as he observed before, was 
concentered in one focus, the proposition 
now made by his hon. friend. Indeed, the 
ground of the petitions, at least the great 
principle maintained in them, had been 
clearly admitted, else why the various 
measures now in different stages of their 
progress through that House? On the 
whole, the alternative stated by his learned 
friend was perfectly just and correct ; the 
committee must agree with the resolution 
now moved, or at once reject the petitions; 
if any there were who felt themsclves pre- 
eae for the latter part of the alternative, 

e wished them much joy of going down 
to their constituents with that opinion; 
after having voted the allegations made 
by many thousands of the people of Eng- 
Jand, to be false and ill-founded. 

Mr. Pow/et said, he highly approved of 
the petitions in some particulars; among 
others, that part which recommended 
public economy. He thought a general 
reformation was much wanted; but he 
could not approve entirely of the learned 
gentleman’s motion; because there was 
not sufficicnt evidence before the commit- 
tee. He was satisficd, at the same time, 
that the influence of the crown was greatly 
‘Increased. In the situation, therefore, in 
which he stood, not regularly informed of 
the grounds of the fact which he was 
called upon to vote, and yet satisfied that 


the influence stated in the proposition. 


existed, he found himself consequently 
under the necessity of quitting the House 
without voting on either side. 
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Mr. Dundas spoke in a strain of strong 
irony, of the respect the opinion of the 
learned gentleman, who presided in the 
chair of that House, was entitled to upon 
all occasions, particularly relative to mat- 
ters of constitutional proof, or points 
known to him in the way of his profes- — 
sion; but however great ie learned gen- 
tleman’s abilities were, or extensive his 
knowledge, he looked more to the matter 
than to the authority of the person who 
delivered it. He contended, if ever there 
was an abstract proposition, the one moved 
now by the learned gentleman who opened 
the debate, wus one; though the other 
learned gentleman, upon what ground he 
could not tell, called it a matter of fact ; 
and that the fact was denicd, as it was 
in the present instance, was not proof ne- 
cessary to the establishing the fact so 
stated. If the proposition consisted of 
assertions, having no reference to any 
thing already proved, nor connected with 
a intended measure, what could it be 
called but a mere naked, unconnected, 
abstract proposition? Idle and unneces- 
sary in itself, because to be voted fur no 
purpose specifically avowed. Atter hav- 
ing urged this argument in a variety of 
shapes, he then observed, that the pre- 
sent mode of carrying on the government 
of this country had continued the same 
exactly from the Revolution downwards ; 
and unless some proof was shewn that an 
influence, whatever that might be, existed 
at present, different from that which was 
supposed to exist in former times, the 
present vote would be replete with danger 
to the constitution, because it would tend 
to alter the system of government, which 
had been established by our fore-fathers, 
and had been approved of and continued 
through several succeeding generations. 
It would besides appear, if the present re- 
solution was adopted by the majority of 
the House, at least to the people without 
doors, that the influence stated in the reso- 
Jution had originated under the present 
administration, and was daily increasing 
under them, which implied a censure of 
a very severe nature, and called for very 
sound and substantial proof to support it ; 
whereas if any such influence existed at 
all, it existed before the present ministers 
were born, and was supported by no ar- 
gument even to distinguish the present 
administration from any other during the 
present reign. Consequently, as no evi- 
dence whatever, more than the opinion of 
two speculative writers, and some conver- 
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sations ‘held without doors by the hon. 
gentleman who framed the motion, stat- 
ing that several gentlemen who voted with 
the minister in this House held a contrary 
opinion out of it, as the question was an 
abstract question, founded on no antece- 
dent fact, and pointing to no future spe- 
cific measure publicly avowed; or if not 
an abstract question, but a question of 
fact, of which no proof had been given ; 
and that supposing there had, that the 
conclusion drawn from the premises were 
neither connected with nor deducible 
from them: it was a proposition to which 
he could never give his assent. He was 
persuaded himself that it was unfounded ; 
but as no proof had been adduced for or 
against it, he thought, according to the 
rule of parliamentary proceeding, that it 
ought not to be resolved one way or the 
other, but should be postponed. 

He had been calied upon by the learned 
gentleman who moved the question to 
come forward and oppose it in a fair, di- 
rect, and manly manner; to give it a di- 
rect negative, or aflirmative; perhaps if 
he were to follow his own sentiments, he 
would have deterinined to do so; indeed 
he did not entertain a single doubt him- 
self on the subject; but as other gentle- 
men who disapproved of the resolution as 
much as he did, might think differently of 
the proper mode of disposing of it, he 
thought it would be best to move the pre- 
vious question. He was not very conver- 
sant in the forms of.the House, but he 
understood so much, that it was not regu- 
lar to move the previous question in a 
committee. He would therefore move, 
that the chairman do leave the chair. 

Mr. Thomas Pitt instanced the present 
possession of office by the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon, as an indubitable proof of 
the enormous influence of the crown. He 
asked whether that noble lord had not lost 
America? Whether he had not spent 
millions of the public money, and wasted 
rivera of blood of the subjects of Great 
Britain? And yet, the noble lord, now 
that the whole country with one voice 
cried out against, and execrated the Ame- 
rican war, held his place. ‘To what was 
this ascribable, but to the increased in- 
fluence of the crown? ‘Lhe noble lord 
had sunk and degraded the honour of 
Great Britain; the name of an [:nglish- 
man was now no longer a mutter to be 
proud of; the time had been when it was 


the envy of all the world: it had been; 
the key to universal respect, but the pan 
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lord had contrived to sink it almost be- 
neath contempt. He had rendered his 
countrymen and their country despicable 
in the eyes of every other power. He 
declared, the noble lord would not have 
been so long at the head of administration, 
but for the efforts of the opposition: it 
was their regular contest against the fatal 
measures that had marked the noble lord’s 
administration, which had kept the noble 
lord in office. The whole business of the 
minister, for a series of years, had been to 
make excuses, and to devise expedients ; 


to find supplies from year to year, without 


inventing any method in finance, any 
scheme of supply, comprehensive or per- 
manent. The people would bear taxes, 
though enormous, when they heard of 
victories and an extension of commerce 
and territory; but were apt to judge of 
ministers, not from ingenious excuses 
made for their conduct either by theme 
selves or others, but from the success that 
followed their measures. He noticed the 
silence of ministers on the present ques- 
tion, and concluded with asserting, that 
the influence of the crown was most of- 
fensively increased. The people of Eng- 
land, he said, saw it, and were alarmed. 
They had expressed their sense of it in 
their petitions, and begged that it might 
be diminished. ‘To comply with that re- 
quest, was the duty of that House, and 
if something effectual was not done upon 
the present occasion, the consequences 
that might follow, would probably be such 
as the bare thought of made him tremble 
at. 
Lord North said, he should probably be 
thought inattentive to what became him- 
self, and what was due to his own chae 
racter, if he did not rise and say some- 
thing in reply to the direct personal attack 
that had been made upon him, and he 
should undoubtedly be deemed wanting 
in that respect which he owed the com- 
mittee, if he did not speak to-the present 
question, and assign his reasons for not 
rising earlier in the course of the debate. 
As the motion had been made upon its 
own single ground, and was, as his learned 
friend near him had described it, an abe 
stract proposition, perfectly inconclusive, 
and altogether unconsequential, he had sat 
silent thus Jong, in order to hear if any 
thing could be said in support of it, sufti- 
cient to justify the committee in depart- 
ing from the rule long since established 
by the wisdom of parliament, never to 
vote abstract propositions, In regard to 
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what had been said by the hon. gentleman 
who spoke last, relative to his conduct, he 
begged the committee to remember that 
he never had insinuated, that his abilities 
were equal to his situation; he had always 
declared himself ready to retire, whenever 
his sovereign and the public should wish 
it: if, however, it was true, as the hon. 
gentleman had alledged, that he was kept 
in office by the efforts of opposition, he 
certainly could not but suppose he owed 
his continuance in place to the efforts of 
those, who had formerly contended against 
the rights of the people of Great Britain, 
and who were now pursuing measures 
likely to overturn the constitution. [Call- 
ed to order.] His lordship avowed his 
words, and said, am I to hear myself 
eharged as the author of our present mis- 
fortunes? and—{ Many gentlemen cried 
across the House, ‘* You are, you are.” 
Others called out, ‘* takedown the words,’ ] 
_ considerable confusion ensued. 

Lord North went into an explanation of 
his meaning when he used the words which 
had occasioned so much disturbance, and 
declared he was very far from thinking 
himself indebted to opposition for their 
repeated efforts against him; therefore, if 
it was to be thrown out, that those efforts 
had kept him in office, he thought he had 
a right to say, it was because the people 
at large considered them as dangerous to 
their liberties, and dangerous to the con- 
stitution. With regard to the American 
war, and the various measures pursued re- 
lative to it, they were not his measures as 
a minister, they were all grounded on acts 
of the legislature; some of the bills had 
been proposed by him, and some by others, 
to which he had given his consent in com- 
mon with the majority of the representa- 
tives of the people. In proposing and con- 
senting to those Bills, he had acted as a 
member of parliament, and as such only 
was responsible. His lordship, after set- 
tling this point, proceeded to examine the 
doctrine laid down by Mr. Dunning, as a 
proof of the prevailing influence of the 
crown, and particularly answered the 
charges relative to the East India Com- 
pany, the new loan, and the customs. 
With respect to the first, he had re- 
peatedly disavowed having either acquired, 
or desired to acquire, any patronage. The 
fact was so, but he was perfectly aware, 
that let him say what he would respecting 
it, gentlemen of the other side would not 
give him credit for his assertion. As to 
the new loan, his constant custom was to 
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take down the names of all who offered to 
subscribe, and ultimately to make a fair 
distribution of the whole, allotting to each 
his proportion as far as the sum would go, 
without any other distinction, than that 
of giving the preference to those, who 
were at all times most ready to assist go-~ 
vernment with their money, and this dis- 
tinction he held to be fair, and due to 
those in whose favour it was made. As to 
the customs, about which the hon. gentle- 
man had said so much, and had asked 
whether our trade was increased, as new 
searchers had been: appointed, he could 
only say, that if we were to judge by the 
business of the Custom-house, it was very 
greatly increased. ‘The néw searchers 
had been appointed, not as the hon. gen- 
tleman had imagined as a wanton instance 
of the power of influence, but on the re- 
peated suggestion made to the Treasury 
board by the commissioners appointed to 
superintend the business of the customs, 
that more searchers were necessary, and 
that the duty of the Custom-house could 
not be conveniently carried on without an 
additional number. Having fully ex- 
plained these matters, his lordship shewed 
that many parliamentary measures were 
then in agitation, all of which were 
grounded on the petitions upon the table ; 
he mentioned his own Bill for a commis- 
sion of accounts; Mr. Burke’s Bill for re- 
forming the civil establishment ; the con- 
tractors Bill that had passed the Com- 
mons, and others; whence he argued, that 
precipitately to take further steps on the 
ground of the petitions was equally un- 
necessary and improper. 

Mr. Thomas Pitt replied, that when he 
had thrown out, that the noble lord had 
been indebted to the efforts of those gen- 
tlemen with whom he acted, for his long 
continuance in office, he thought he had 
spoken very intelligibly. What he al- 
luded to, was an idea which he really en- 
tertained, that if the noble lord had pur- 
sued other and wiser measures, he would 
not have been continued in place. The 
line followed by the noble lord was, he 
was perfectly aware, the only line that 
could procure him favour in a certain 
ipod and had he acted with a greater 

eference to the opinions of those who had 
opposed him, which opinions had been as 
uniformly sanctified by subsequent events, 
as the noble lord’s measures had failed of 
success, he verily believed the noble lord 
would long since have been obliged to re- 
tire, He entered into a most severe ani- 
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madversion upon the whole conduct of 
administration for a series of years past, 
declaring, that the noble lord’s name was 
the subject of contempt and ridicule in 
every court in Europe. 

General Conway denied that the House 
had no right to vote abstract propositions. 
He said, they might ‘vote them whenever 
they chose it, and by an instance from the 
reign of king William, proved that they 
had voted them, and that, where the matter 
was immediately an abstract proposition ; 
which he contended the present motion 
was not, because it was to be found ex- 
pressly stated in the petitions, and was 
confessedly designed to be the ground of 
other resolutions, in compliance with the 
prayers of the people. The general gave 
it as his opinion, that the influence of the 
crown had increased of late, and that to 
an alarming extent. 

Sir Horace Mann spoke in favour of 
the motion, declaring that though by his 
having proposed the petition from the 
county of Kent, reprobating committees of 
association and correspondence, it might 
be thought that he was not as ready to 
comply with the prayer of the petitions 
as others, no man in that House thought 
those petitions better founded, nor was 
more firmly convinced that the influence 
of the crown had increased, and ought to 
be diminished. 

Governor Pownall said, he had observed 
that the objections made to the proposi- 
tion, now offered to the consideration of 
the committee, turned upon arguments 
drawn from the impropriety of the pro- 
ceeding. First, as the motion brought a 
mere abstract proposition forward; and 
secondly, as it was proposed to come to a 
resolution upon the matter, in ordcr to 
report from that committee to the House 
such an abstract proposition; neither of 
which "were agreeable to parliamentary 
debate, nor tothe proceeding of the House. 
These objections were groundless, both in 
the reason and nature of the business, and 
in the actual matter of fact: in the first 
place, the proposition was not an abstract 
Proposition. It was drawn from the pe- 
tions, in every one of which it would be 
found, as an allegation of fact, on which 
they grounded the prayer of their peti- 
tions. It was an allegation of the people 
of England, as to a fact which the learned 
gentleman had moved the committee, upon 
consideration, to agree with the peopie in, 
as the ground to proceed, agreeably to 
their petitions, in the redress of grievances. 
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That the thus drawing out from the peti- 
tions, the sense of the petitioners, in order 
to make declaration of that sense of the 
people to the House, was so fur from being 
contrary to the proceeding of parliament, 
that it was a proceeding conformable to 
a case directly in point to the minutest in- 
stance, as that case and proceeding stood 
in the Journals of the House. There 
never was, he said, but one period when 
there were so many petitions of this sort 
preferred to the House, as at present ; that 
was now just 140 years ago. In 1640, 
there were petitions of this kind preferred 
in this manner to the House. If instead, 
he said, of suffering ourselves to be told, 
that we are now going on contrary to the 
proceedings of the House, we look to the 
precedent of that time, we shall find that 
the House, on the 10th of November, ap- 
pointed a committee “* To draw out of 
the petitions presented to the House, some 
such declaration as may be a fair repre- 
sentation of the sense of the petitioners.” 
Now, what the learned gentleman had 
done, is exactly conformable to this pre- 
cedent. He had drawn his proposition 
out of the petitions, and proposed to the 
committee to come to a resolution upon 
it, in order to report it to the House for 
their concurrence. 

The Attorney General opposed the mo- 
tion; but with respect to his learned friend 
(the Lord Advocate) he did not under- 
stand what he meant, when he moved tor 
the chairman to leave the chair, that the 
business should not be resumed at another 
opportunity. He believed his learned 
friend did not intend any such thing as 
that of putting an end to the considera- 
tion of the petitions, but that his motion 
was merely in the nature of a motion to 
postpone it. 

Lord Ongley spoke in support of the 
original motion. 

Mr. Turner spoke to the same effect, 
a full justification of committees and as- 
sociations. 

The Lord Advocate said, he by’ no 
means wished to put an end to the busi- 
ness; but would rather that it should 
come on again at a future opportunity. 
He would therefore desire to withdraw his 
motion for the chairman to leave the chair. 

After some debate, leave was given ac- 
cordingly; and Mr. Dundas then moved, 
by way of amendment to the main motion, 
that there should be inserted, after the 
word * committec,’ ‘ That it is necessary 
to declare.” ) 
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Mr. For said, he could have no objec- 
tion to this amendment; for if gentlemen 
should think it necessary to declare it, 
they would not refuse to say that the in- 
fluence of the crown had increased, and 
ought to be diminished. The hon. gen- 
tleman averred, that no former reign what- 
ever had brought so many distresses upon 
the people as the present; and _ insisted 
upon it, that unless the motion should be 
agreed to, not only the committee, but the 
House, ought never to sit again. 

At 12 o'clock the Committee divided : 
For Mr. Dunning’s motion 233. Against 
it 215.— Majority 18. 

Mr. Dunning made his next motion, 
which was, * ‘That it is. the opinion of 
this Committee, that it is competent to 
this House to examine into, and to correct 
abuses in the expenditure of the civil list 
revenues, as well as in every other branch 
of the public revenue, whenever it shall 
seem expedient to the wisdom of this House 
so to do.” 

Mr. Rigby opposed the motion. He 
said it was one of the curiosities of the 
present age to see a minister in the mino- 
rity.’ He said he had intended to have 
made a motion, which was, ‘“* That it was 
unjust in parliament to diminish the civil 
list revenue, without proof of some abuse 
of it;”? and this second motion of Mr. 
Dunning’s was notat all inconsistent with it. 

Mr. Burke rallied Mr. Rigby a good 
deal upon his curiosity. He also thought 
the minister a curiosity, but he was more 
fit for the British Museum, than the British 
House of Commons. 

_ Lord North expressed his wishes very 
é6trongly, that the Committee would not 
proceed. 

The question being called for, the mo- 
tion was agreed to without a division. 
Mr. 7. Pitt made the third motion in 
the Committee, which was, ‘ That it is 
the opinion of this Committee, that it is 
the duty of this House to provide, as far 
as may be, an immediate and effectual re- 
dress of the abuses complained of in the 
petitions presented to this House, from 
the different countics, cities, and towns in 
this kingdom.” 

Lord North again implored the House 
not to proceed. 

No other objection being made to the 
motion, it passed unanimously. 

Mr, Fox then moved, that the said re- 
solutions be immediately reported to the 
House, which was opposed by lord North, 
as violent, arbitrary, and unusual, but was, 
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notwithstanding, agreedto; and Mr. Hus- 
sey reported accordingly, That the com- 
mittee had come to the said resolutions 
severally. It was then resolved by the 
House, That this report be now received. 
The repert was then made by Mr. Hussey, 
and read and agreed to by the House. 


A List or tue Division. 
For Mr. Dunning’s Motion. 


BrEnFORDSHIRE. 

County, Lord Ongley, Earl-of Upper Ossory. 
Bedford, Samuel Whitbread, Sir Wm. Wake. 
BrerksuIRE. 

County, John Elwes, H. W. Hartley. 
Reading, Francis Annesley. 
Windsor, Won, Augustus Keppel, Hon. John 
Montagu. 
Buck INGHAMSHIRF. 
County, Farl Verney, Yhomas Grenville. 
Buckingham, James Grenville. 
Iycombe, Robert Waller. 
Aylesbury, John Aubrey. 
Marlow, Sir J. Borlase Warren, William Clay- 
ton, William Drake, jun. 
Agmondesham, William Drake. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Cambridge, Benjamin Keene. 
University, Richard Croftes. 
CHESHIRB. . 
County, Sir Robert Cotton, J. Crewe. 
Chester, Richard Wil. Bootle. 
Cornwa Lt. 
County, Sir W. Lemon, Edward Elliot. 
Leskeard, Samuel Salt. 
Lruro, George Boscawen, 
Bodmin, George Lunt. 
Camelford, 1. Amyand. 
St. Ives, Philip Dehaney. 
CUMBERLAND. 
County, Sir James Lowther, Henry Fletcher. 
Carlisle, Walter Spencer Stanhope. 
Cockermouth, James Adair. 
DERBYSHIRE. 
County, Lord George Cavendish. 
Derby, Lord Frederick Cavendish, Daniet 
Parker Coke. ° 
DrvonsHIRe. ; 
County, John Parker, J. W. Rolle. 
Ashburton, Robert Palke. 
Dartmouth, Lord Vise. Howe, Rich. Hopkins. 
Oakhampton, Humphrey Minchin. 
Honiton, Sir George Yonge. 
Tiverton, J. E. Wilmot. 
Loutness, Sir Philip Jennings Clerke, James 
Amyatt. 
Tavistock, Hon. Richard Fitzpatrick. 
Exeter, Sir Charles Bampttylde. 
DORSETSHIRE. 
County, Humphry Sturt, George Pitt. 
Weymouth and Melcombe Regis, Chasin Grove. 
Shaftesbury, George Rous, Hans W. Mortimer. 
Poole, Joshua Mauger. 
Dcuruam. 
Durham, Sir Thos. Clavering, John Tempest, 
John Lambton. 
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YORKSNIRE. 
County, Sir George Savile, Edwin Lascelles. 
York, Lord John Cavendish, Charles Turner. 
Aldborough, William Baker. 
Beverley, Sir James Pennyman, G. F. Tufnell. 
Heydua, Beilby Thompson, Hon.T. L. Watson. 
Knuresborough, Lord Geo. Henry Cavendish. 
Malton, Savile Finch, William Weddell. 
Northallerton, Daniel Lascelles, Henry Peirse. 
Richmond, William Norton, Charles Dundas. 
Rippon, Charles Lawrence. 
Scarborough, Earl Tyrconnel. 
Thirsk, Sir Thomas Frankland, Thos. Frank- 
land. 
Hull, David Hartley. 
| Essex. 
County, John Luther. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
County, Sir William Guise. 
Tewkesbury, Sir Wm. Codrington, J. Martin. 
Gloucester, Charles Barrow. 
HEREFORDSHIRE, 
County, Sir George Cornewall. 
Heregord, John Scudamore. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 
County, William Plumer, Thomas Halsey, 
St. Albans, John Radcliffe. | 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 
County, Earl Ludlow. 
Kent. 
County, Hon. Chas. Marsham, Thos, Knight. 
Rochester, Robert Gregory. 
Maidstone, Sir Horace Mann. 
Canterbury, Richard Milles. 
LANCA-HIRE. 
County, Thomas Stanley. 
Lancaster, Lord Richard Cavendish, Sir Geo. 
Warren. 
Preston, General Burgoyne. 
Liverpool, Sir W. Meredith, Richard Pennant. 
Clitheroe, Thomas Lyster. 
LEICESTERSHTRE. 
County, Sit John Palmer, J. P. Hungerford. 
Leicester, Hon. Booth Grey, John Darker. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
County, Sir John Thorold, Charles Anderson 
Pelham. 
Lincoln, Lord Lumley. 
MIppLFsex. 
County, John Wilkes, Thomas Wood. 
London, John Sawbridge, Frederick Bull, 
George Hayley. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
County, John Hanbury, John Morgan, 
Norrotk. 
ean, Sir Edward Astley, Thomas Wenman 
oke. 
Lynn, Hon. Thomas Walpole, Crisp Moli- 
neux. 
NorRTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
County, Thomas Powys, Lucy Knightly. 
Peterborough, Richard Benyon. 
Northumpton, Sir George Robinson, Hon. 
Wilbraham Tollemache. 
Higham Ferrers, Fred. Montagu. 
NORTHUMBERLAND, 
County, Sir William Middleton, 
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Newcastle, Sir Matthew White Ridley, Sir 
John Trevelyan. 
Berwick, Jacob Wilkinson. 


NoTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

aise Lord Edward Bentinck, Charles Mea- 
ows. 
Nottingham, Sir William Howe. 
E. Retford, Sir Cecil Wray. 
Oxon. 
County, Lord Viscount Wenman. 
University, Sir Roger Newdigate. 
RuTLANDSHIRE. 

County, Thomas Noel. 


SHROPSHIRE. 
County, Noel Hill. 
Shrewsbury, William Pulteney, John Corbet. 
Bridgnorth, Hugh Pigot, Thomas Whitmore. 
Wenlock, Sir H. Bridgeman, George Forrester. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 
County, R. H. Coxe, Edward Phillips. 
Milbourne Port, Hon. Temple Luttrell. 
Wells, Clement Tudway, Robert Child. 
Bridgewater, Benjamin Allen. 
Minehead, Thomas Pownall. 
Bristol, Edmund Burke, Henry Cruger. 
Taunton, Alexander Popham. 
HaMPSHIRE, 
County, Jervoise Clarke Jervoise, Sir H. St. 
John. 
Yarmouth, Robert Kingsmill. 
Lymington, Edward Morant. 
Andover, Sir J. G. Griffin, Benj. Lethieullier. 
Whitchurch, Lord Middleton, Right Hon. 
Thomas Townshend. 
Petersfield, Sir Abraham Hume. 
Stockbridge, Lord Irnham, Hon. Jas. Luttrell. 
Suuthampton, J. Fleming. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
County, Sir John Wrottesley. 
Stafford, Hugo Meynell. 
Litchfield, George Anson. 
Dunwich, Sir Ger. Vanneck. 
SuFFOLK. 
Ipswich, T. Staunton. 
Sudbury, Sir Patrick Blake. 
Bury, Right Hon. H. S. Conway, Sir Charles 
Davers. 
Surrey. 
County, Sir Joseph Mawbcy, James Scawen. 
Bletchingly, Sir Robert Clayton. é 
Guilford, Vhe Speaker. 
Southwark, Nat. Polhill. 
SUSSEX. | 
County, Lord George Lennox. 
Bramber, Sir Henry Gough, Tho. Thoroton. 
Shoreham, Charles Goring. 
Steyning, Thomas Edwards Freeman, Filmer 
Honeywood. 
Lewes, Sir Thomas Miller, Thomas Hay. 
Chichester, Hon. W. Keppel. 
Arundel, G. L. Newenhain. 
W aARWICKSHIRE, 
County, Sir Thomas Skipwith. 
WESTMORELAND. 
County, Sir Michael le Fleming, Jas. Lowther. 
Appleby, Philip Honywood. 
[2 B] 
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—e WORCESTERSHIRE. 
County, Hon. Edward Foley. 
Evesham, Sir John Rushout. 
Droitwich, Hon. Andrew Foley, Edward Win- 
nington. 
Worcester, J. Walsh, Thomas Bates Rous. 
WILTSHIRE. 
wre Charles Penruddock, Ambrose God- 
dar 


Calne, Rt. Hon. Isaac Barré, John Dunning. 
Chippenham, Samuel Marsh. 
Malmsbury, Hon. Charles Fox. 
. Hindon, J. Dawkins. 
Old Sarum, Thomas'Pitt, Pinkney Wilkinson. 
Heytesbury, William A‘Courte Ashe. 
Westbury, Samuel Estwick. 
Wotton Bussct, Robert Scott. 
Luggershall, Lord George Gordon. 

INQUE Ports. 
Dover, John Trevannion. 
Sandwich, Charles Brett. 
Winchelsea, William Nedham. 

WALES. 
Anglesea, Lord Bulkeley. 
Beaumaris, Sir Hugh Williams. 
Breconshire, Charles Morgan. 
Carnarvonshire, Ashton Smith. 
Carnarvon, Glynn Wynne. 
Denbighshire, Sir Watkin William Wynne. 
Flintshire, Sir Roger Mostyn. 
Flint, Wat. Williams. 
Merionethshire, E. L. Vaughan. 
Glamorganshire, George Venables Vernon. 
Cardiff, Sir Herb. Mackworth. 
Pembrokeshire, Hugh Owen. 
Pembroke, Hugh Owen. 

ScoTLaND. 
St. Andrews, George Dempster. 
Edinburgh, Sir Laurence Dundas. 
Kinghorn, 6c. John Johnstone. 
Roxburghshire, Sir Gilbert Elliot. 
Stcrlingshire, Thomas Dundas. 
Wigan, George Byng, Teller. 

Against Mr. Dunning’s Motion. 
Reading, J. Dodd. 
Abingdon, John Mayor. 
Walling ford, Sir Robert 
Aylesbury, Ant. Bacon. 
Wendover, Hen. Drummond, Tho. Dummer. 
Cambridgeshire, Sir Sampson Gideon. 
Launceston, J. Buller. 

Leskeard, Edw. Gibbon. 

LT estwithiel, Thomas Potter. 

Truro, Bamber Gascoyne. 

Bodmin, Sir James Laroche. 

Helston, F. C. Cust. 

Saltash, Hen. Strachey. 

Eustloo, John Buller, William Greaves. 
Westloe, Sir William James, J. Rogers. 
Grampound, Ra. Alworth Neville. 
Camelford, Sir Ralph Payne. 

Penryn, Sir George Osborne, Wm. Chaytor. 
St. Ives, Lord Newborough. 

Fowey, Lord Shuldham. 

St, Germain's, Benj. Langlois, Jas. Peachey. 
St. Michael, Francis Hale, John Stevenson. 


Barker, J. Cater. 
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Newport, Richard Bull, John Frederick. 

St. Mawes, Farl Nugent, Hugh Boscawen. 

Callington, William Skrine, George Stratton. 

Carlisle, Anthony Storer. 

Ashburton, Charles Boone. 

Oakhampton, Richard Vernon. 

Bik rae Lord Viscount Lewisham, Sir Chas, 
Hardy. 

Beeralston, Sir H. F. Drake. 

Plympton, J. Durand, William Fullarton. 

Tavistock, Right Hon. Richard Rigby. 

Exeter, William Devaynes. 

Dorchester, William Ewer. 

Lyme, Hon. Henry Fane. 

Weymouth and Melcombe Regis, Right Hon. 
Welbore Ellis, Gabriel Stewart, J. Purling. 

Wareham, Christopher D’Oylcy. 

Corfe Castle, John Jenkinson, John Bond. 

Aldborough, Hon. William Hanger. 

Pomfret, Charles Mellish. 

Hull, Lord Robert Manners. . 

Malden, Hon. Rich. Savage Nassau, J. Strutt. 

Harwich, Won. Geo. Aug. North. 

Gloucestershire, T. B. Chester. 

Cirencester, J. Whitshed, Samuel Blackwell. 

Gloucester, G. Aug. Selwyn. 

Herefordshire, Right Hon. Thomas Harley. 

Hereford, Sir R. Symonds. 

Leominster, Lord Viscount Bateman, Frederick 
Cornwall. 

Weobly, John St. Leger Douglas, 
Bayntun. 

St. Albans, Sir Richard Sutton. 

Hertford, John Calvert. 

Huntingdonshire, Lord Hinchinbroke. 

Huntingdon, Sir George Wombwell. 

Rochester, Finch Hatton. 

Queenborough, Sir Charles Frederick, Sir Wan. 
Rawlinson. 7 

Maidstone, Hon. Charles Finch, 

Canterbury, Lord Newhaven. 

Lancashire, Sir Thomas Egerton. 

Clitheroe, Ashton Curzon. 

ee Sir George Howard, K. B., Henry 

ecil, 

Grantham, Peregrine Cust. 

Lincoin, Robert Vyner. 

Westminster, Lord Malden. 

Monmouth, Sir T. Stepney. 

Thetford, Hon. Charles Fitzroy. 

Castle Rising, Robert Mackreth, John Chet. 
Talbot. 

Norwich, Edward Bacon. 

Peterborough, Matthew Wildbore. 

Brackley, Timothy Caswall, Wim. Egerton. 

Morpeth, Peter Delme, J. W. Egerton. 

E. Retford, Lord J. P. Clinton. 

Oxon, Lord Charles Spencer. 

University, Francis Page. 

Oxford, Lord Robert Spencer. 
oodstock, William Eden, Lord Parker. 

Banbury, Lord North. 

Shropshire, Charles Baldwin. 

Ludlow, Lord Clive. 

sD Castle, Alexander Wedderburne, Wm, 
Clive. 

Ivetchester, O, S. Brereton, Nathaniel Webb, 
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Milbourne Port, Charley Wolseley. 
Bridgewater, Hon. Ann Powlet. 
Bath, John Sebright. 
Minehead, Henry Fownes Luttrell. 
Winchester, Henry Penton, Lovell Stanhope. 
Portsmouth, General Monckton, Sir William 
Gordon. 
Nexport, Sir Richard Worsley, Hans Sloane. 
Nexton, Chas. Ambler, Edw. Maux Worsley. 
Yarmouth, James Worsley. 
Christchurch, James Harris. 
Southampton, J. Fuller. 
Stuffordshire, Sir William Bagot. 
Stafford, Richard Whitworth. 
Lumworth, Tho. De Grey, Anthony Chamier. 
Ne«castle, Lord Trentham. 
Litchfield, Thomas Gilbert. 
Suffolk, Rowland Holt. 
Dunwich, Barne Barne. 
Oxford, Lord Pate Hon. Robt. Conway. 
Aldborough, Rich. Combe, Martin Fonnercau. 
Eye, R. B. Phillipson, Hon. J. St. John. 
Gatton, William Adam, Robert Mayne. 
Haslemere, Peter Burrell. 
Ryegate, Sir Charles Cocks. 
Guilford, George Onslow. 
Horsham, James Wallace. 
Midhurst, John Ord, Hon. Hen. Seymour 
Conway. 
Grinsted, Lord George Germain. 
Warcick, Hon. Charles Greville, Hon. Robt. 
Greville. 
Coventry, J. B. Holroyd. 
Bewdley, Lord Westcote. 
Devizes, James Sutton. 
Marlborough, Hon. J. Brudenell, Sir J. Long. 
Chippenham, Sir Ed. Bayntun. 
Malmsbury, William Strahan. 
Cricklade, J. Dewar, J. Macpherson. 
Hindon, Archibald Macdonald. 
Heytesbury, Hon. W. Gordon. 
Westbury, Hon. T. Wenman. 
Wotton Basset, Hon. Henry St. John. 
Lugeershall, Lord Melborne. 
Wilton, Charles Herbert. 
Downton, Sir Philip Hales, Robert Shaftoe. 
Bedwin, Lord Cranborne. ; 
Cinque Ports. 
Dozer, John Hennicker. 
Hastings, Rt. Hon. Charles Jenkinson, Lord 
Viscount Palmerstone. 
Hithe, Sir Charles Farnaby, Wm. Evelyn. 
Romney, Sir Edward Dering, Richard Jackson. 
Rye, Hon. Tho. Onslow, Wm. Dickenson. 
Sandwich, Philip Stephens. 
Seaford, Lord Visc. Gage, George Medley. 
Winchelsea, Charles Wolfran Cornwall. 
WateEs. 
Brecon, Sir Charles Gould. 
Cardivanshire, Lord Lisburne. 
Cardigan, Thomas Johnes, junior. 
Carmarthenshire, John Vaughan. 
Carmarthen, John Adams. 
Montgomery, Whitshed Keene. 
Haverfordwest, Lord Kensington. 
shire, Thomas Johnes, senior, 
Radnor, Edward Lewis. 
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SCOTLAND. 
Airshire, Sir Ad. Fergusson. 
Argyleshire, Adam Livingstone. 
Berwickshire, Sir J. Patterson. 
Brechin, &c., Adam Drummond. 
Dunbartonshire, Sir Archibald Edmonstone. 
Dumfrieshire, Sir Robt. Laurie. ° 
Edinburghshire, Henry Dundas, 
Dunbar, Francis Charteris. 
Elginshire, Lord William Gordon. 
Elgin, Staates Long Morris. 
ee R. Henderson. 

orfarshire, Earl of Panmure. 

Haddingtonshire, William Nisbett. 
Kincardineshire, Lord Adam Gordon. 
Kircudbright, William Stewart. 
Lanerkshire, Andrew Stewart. ; 
Linlithgowshire, Sir W. Aug. Cunninghame, 
Nairnshire, John Campbell. 
Peebles, &c. Sir James Cockburne. 
Perthshire, Hon. James Murray. 
Ross-shire, Hon. J. S. M‘Kenzie. 
Rothsay, Hon. Fred. Stuart. 
Renfrewshire, J. Craufurd. 
Glasgow, &c., Lord Fred. Campbell. 
Sutherlandshire, Hon. James Wemys. 
Tayn, &c. J. Grant. 
Wigtown, Sir H. W. Dashwood. 


Harwich, John Robinson, Teller. 


ELE: 


Mr. Dunning’s Motion for Securing the 
Independence of Parliament.] April 10. 
The House went again into a Committee 
to take into further consideration the seve- 
ral Petitions for an Economical Reform. 

Mr. Dunning rose, and began with con- 
gratulating the Committee on the progress 
they had made on Thursday last, declaring, 
that the decision they had come to in the 
several motions of that day, as far as it 
went, was essential, and could not fail to 
afford the people at large great satisfac- 
tion; little however would it avail, that 
they had determined that the allegations. 
of the petitions were true, unless they 
proceeded effectually to remedy the 
grievances those allegations led to, and 
upon which the complaints stated in the 
petitions rested. That the influence of 
the crown had increased toa degree, which 
it was now necessary for the House of 
Commons to declare, ought to be dimi- 
nished, he could confidently assert, be- 
cause the House by their agreeing to the 
report of the Committee on Thursday last, . 
had given him authority for such an asser- 
tion. That fact being admitted, it neces- 
sarily followed that it was incumbent on 
the Committee to go from generals to par- 
ticulars, and to come to such resolutions as 
were most likely to cure the evil, which 
now was sufficiently ascertained to be a 
fair object of remedy. The sort of influ- 
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ence chiefly complained of by the 


people, was the corrupt pecuniary influ- 
ence supposed to be exercised on the mem- 
bers of that House, and which supposition 
alone could account for the ministers hav- 
ing been supported in some measures, 
which it was not very probable would have 
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ti- | sions upon that House, in a business of the 
tions, and which had so much alarmed the | most serious importance. 


It was needless 
for him to take up much more of the 
time of the Committee in argument upon 
the resolution which he designed to pro- 
pose first to their consideration, because it 
was of that kind that it could not be forti- 
fied by talking about it, and rested rather 


met with that support they had received, | on the support of its own obvious expe- 
had it not been for the exertion of that , diency and necessity, than upon any thing 
influence, which had at length caused a, he could offer as a collateral strength to it. 
ilies alarm, and excited a declaration The Resolution was as follows: ‘* That 
rom that House, that it had increased to | it is the opinion of this Committee, that, 
that degree, that it ought to be diminished. | for preserving the independence of parlia- 
The first resolution therefore which he ' ment, and obviating any suspicion of its 
meant to offer to the consideration of the ; purity, there be laid before this House, 
Committee, would be a resolution calcu- | within seven days after the first day of 
lated for the extirpation of that corrupt, | every session, exact accounts, authenti- 
pecuniary influence, and tending, in a, cated by the signature of the proper 
great degree, to preserve the independency | officers, of every sum and sums of money 
of parliament, and obviate al] suspicions of : paid in the course of the preceding year, 
its purity. This resolution, he hoped, | out of the produce of the civil list, or any 
would be cheerfully assented to, as it was | other branch of the public revenue, to, or 
@ necessary consequence to the first reso- , to the use of, or in trust for, any member 


lution moved by him on Thursday last ; 
indeed, he doubted not, it would be agreed 
to without opposition, because it was not 
likely that it should be objected to on the 
same grounds as those on which his reso- 
jution on Thursday last had been objected 
to, namely, ‘that all who agreed to it, 
would confess they were corrupt.” On 
the contrary, every member of that House, 
who held an official place, and received 
not a shilling more from government, than 
as a man of integrity, honour, and con- 
science, he thought he ought to receive, 
would certainly be among the first to agree 
to it, from a consciousness that it did not 
gall him, and a conviction that he merited 
the emoluments he enjoyed, and that when 
those emoluments were known, the House 
in general would think so. He could not, 
he declared, conjure up answers to any ob- 
jections that might be made, because he 
could not foresee that any objection could 
possibly be made. On the other hand, 


of either House of Parliament, by way of 
pension, salary, or on any other account 
whatsoever ; specifying when, and on what 
account.” 

Lord North declared he had not a wish 
or a design to oppose the resolution that 
had been moved, because he thought it 
asked for a fair account, and such an ac- 
count as he felt hintself readily inclined to 
give, being conscious that no member of 
that House received a shilling from go- 
vernment which either government ought 
to be ashamed to pay, or the member 
ashamed to receive. He rose merely to 
submit it to the learned gentleman, that 
upon the first sight of his motion it ap- 
peared to him as liable to some objection 
in two parts of it, from its peculiar word- 
ing; the one was in the interpretation it 
would bear, the other the extent of the 
main object of the motion. With regard 
to the first, many of those persons, such as 
the auditor of the Exchequer, &c. derived 


the motion he meant to propose, might | the greater part of their emoluments from 


perhaps be acceded to on the idea that it 
was easy to evade it, in the execution of 
it; liable, however, as it might be to eva- 
sion of that kind, he was not afraid to ven- 
ture it, because if any set of men should 
dare to evade it, it would be a matter of 
future consideration how to prevent such 
evasions, and to punish those who were so 
lost to all fecling of private integrity, as 
well as deaf to all sense of public duty, as 
to risk the hazard of a discovery of their 
having been bold enough to practise eva- 


fecs and perquisites paid them, on their 
issuing the public money in salaries, &c. 
Did the learned gentleman mean, that his 
motion should be construed to extend to 
those fees, as well as to the specific 
salary each officer received? Were they 
to state to the persons who made up the 
accounts the motion called for, the sums 
they paid themselves by those fees, as well 


| as the sums they specifically received from 


the public for the trouble of their office? 
The other objection that struck him was, 
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by the motion expressing that an account 
of all sums of money paid to mem- 
bers of parliament, be laid before that 
House, it went to an interference with 
the other House of Parliament, an inter- 
ference for which possibly the other House 
would not think themselves much obliged 
to the hon. gentleman, because though it 
certainly was a right thing, perfectly par- 
liamentary, and perfectly proper to purify 
themselves, and to take care of their own 
virtue, it did not follow that it was either 
right or necessary for them to assume the 
guardianship of the other House, or to act 
as the preservers of their integrity. His 
lordship concluded with declaring, that he 
mentioned this merely as a matter likely 
to create a difference between the two 
branches of the legislature, and not with 
any design to oppose the motion, which, 
he ated, he thought every way fair 
and reasonable, excepting only in the par- 
ticulars stated by him as liable to some ob- 
jection. 

Mr. Dunning said, that his motion was 
couched in broad arid direct terms, be- 
cause it was meant to have a broad and 
direct extent. That he neither designed 
it to convey more nor less than the word- 
ing of it imported, and that he had flattered 
himself he had been happy enough to draw 
it up in terms so plain and obvious, that they 
fully and clearly expressed his meaning. 
The motion called for exact accounts of 
all such sums of money paid to members 
of parliament, in the course of each pre- 
ceding year; certainly the accounts could 
not be exact if they did not state all and 
every sum, whether arising from pension, 
salary, or fees. With regard to what the 
noble lord had said, respecting the right 
of the committee to interfere with the 
other House in the manner the motion 
stated, they certainly had a right soto inter- 
fere, and so far was it from being likely to 
give umbrage to tha,other House, he could 
assure the commiftee that a similar motion 
would be offered to that House. Exclu- 
sive of that, however, he held that the 
purity of parliament was an object within 
the power of each House to attempt to 
preserve; of the House of Commons to 
take care of the purity of the House of 
Lords, and of the House of Lords to take 
care of the purity of the House of Com- 
mons; but to put the matter out of all 
doubt, the resolution then under consider- 
ation was but one of the several proposi- 
tions which all tended to one point, namely, 
an effectual compliance with the prayers 
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of the people; and when he had attained 
that point, he certainly did not mean to 
leave them as mere resolutions of the 
House, but should, with leave of the House, 
bring in one or more Bills, grounded upon 
the several resolutions, which necessarily 
would come under the consideration, and 
meet the discussion of the other House of _ 
Parliament. 

The Attorney General pointed out the 
difficulty, that would arise from a doubt, 
which would probably be entertained, whe- 
ther the motion extended to monies paid 
to public trustees. As for example, large 
sums were paid to the auditor of the im- 
prest, and other officers, such as cofferers, 
treasurers, &c. who paid it away in smaller 
proportions. He declared he approved 
of the motion, because it tended to bring . 
forth an exact account of all monies 
received from government by members 
of parliament, which would have this 
most important and salutary effect, it would 
serve to disabuse the public, and remove 
from their minds the prejudices arising 
from the impression of those false and 
scandalous stories so injuriously and indus- 
triously propagated by artful, interested 
and wicked persons, who wished to have 
it believed, that a large share of the public 
money passed into the pockets of members 
of parliament; the very contrary of which 
was the fact, as would appear from the 
account now called for. 

Mr. Macdonald. submitted it to the 
learned gentleman, whether there was not 
a part of the motion which demanded an- 
exception, and that was, its extending to. 
all monies paid to members, &c. observing 
that possibly large sums might be paid to 
members of parliament in foreign employ, 
either as ambassadors, commanders of 
armies, &c. which sums might be destined 
for great national services, and might not 
be distributed and applied before the end of 
the year, or the commencement of a ses-- 
sion, and the discovery of which sums hav- 
ing been lodged in the hands of such mem- 
bers so employed, being made known to our 
enemies, might be of material injury to 
the public interest. He said he the rather 
mentioned this, because he conceived the 
learned gentleman by his motion, meant 
merely to ascertain the sums paid to mem- 
bers liable to influence in parliament, 
which influence those em layed on foreign 
service, as he had stated, certainly were 
not liable to. He concluded with thank- 
ing the hon. and learned gentleman for 
his motion, declaring that he thought it a 
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very laudable one, and excepting in the 
particular which he had adverted to, it 
met with his hearty and full concurrence. 

Mr. Dunning declared, that the great 
view with which he had proposed the reso- 
lution, was to preserve the independence 
of parliament, and that end he flattered 
himself it would fully answer. If it also 
answered the other more important end 
alluded to by the learned gentleman oppo- 
site to him, namely, that of disabusing the 
public, and convincing them that their 
prejudices respecting the supposed cor- 
ruption of parliament, were altogether ill- 
founded; that surely would render it a 
most desirable motion. 

The question was put and carried with- 
out a division. 

Mr. Dunning rose again, and explained 
on what grounds he meant to proceed 
next, still urging the committee ever to 
hold in their minds the consideration that 
the corrupt pecuniary influence supposed 
to ‘exist within those walls, was the grand 
basis of all the petitions, the first object of 
the jealousy of the people, and therefore 
ought tu be a point at which it behoved 
them to direct their efforts, either to root 
it out, if it existed as was supposed, or to 
check its influence, and by endeavouring 
to prevent it as much as possible, to con- 
vince the people of England, that they 
were serious in their determination to com- 
ply with their petitions, zealous effectually 
to satisfy them, and anxious to clear them- 
selves from all suspicion of being willing 
to be corrupted. The resolution he then 
designed to propose would be aimed at the 
incompatibility of certain placemen holding 
seats in that House, and would tend to 
remove thirteen instances of influence, by 
rendering it in futare impossible for thir- 
teen persons, holding such places as he 
should describe, to sit in parliament. He 
then read the Resolution he had to offer, 
which was as follows: ‘ That it is the opi- 
nion of this Committee, that it is incom- 
patible with the independence of B aden 
ment, that persons holding the offices of 
treasurer of the chamber, treasurer of the 
houshold, cofferer of the houshold and his 
clerk, comptroller of the houshold and his 
clerk, master of the houshold, and the 
clerks of the green cloth, be entitled to 
hold seats in this House, if such places 
shall be permitted to exist.’ This reso- 
lution he did not expect would be as cheer- 
fully accepted as his preceding one; he 
trusted, however, that should the question 
be pushed to a division, he and his friends 
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would not, as they had been wantonly told 
they would, in the debate of Thursday 
last, turn out to be a rope of sand, but 
would still carry it by a majority: indeed 
it was impossible to do otherwise when it 
was cons:dered how much his first resolu- 
tion had on Thursday last been strengthen- 
ed by the friendly assistance of a learned 
gentleman in his eye, who was not content 
with suffering his motion to stand as it did 
upon the simple grounds of declaring that 
the influence of the crown had increased, 
was increasing, and ought to be diminished, 
but had thought proper to enforce the 
whole of the proposition, by adding to it, 
that it was necessary for the committee 
then to declare as much. 

Mr. Dundas said he had no intention in 
the course of what he should say that 
evening to advert to what had passed in a 
former debate, though he was fair to own, 
that in moving the amendment adverted 
to by the learned gentleman, he had con- 
siderably strengthened a proposition which. 
he certainly did not mean to have strength- 
ened, but which he had moved the amend- 
ment to, in the hope that it would more 
forcibly impress the minds of the com- 
mittee with the propriety of negativing that 
proposition. All this he was free to con- 
fess, and at the same time he was free to 
declare, that it had been in compliance’ 
with the sentiments of others that he had 
then moved the previous question; @ 
matter he was by no means fond of pro- 
posing, because it was much more conso- 
nant with his temper and frame of mind, 
when any proposition came under his con- 
sideration, to give it either a direct nega- 
tive or a direct affirmative, whichever it 
appeared to him to merit. Having in the 
instance alluded to, shewn his awkward- 
ness and his ill-success in proposing a pre- 
vious question, he would now avoid falling 
into a similar error, and for that reason, as 
he approved of the present ba Sea as 
little as he had approved of the former, he 
would give it a direct negative, and al- 
though, as the learned gentleman had 
boasted, it had not yet appeared that 
those with whom that learned gentleman 
had acted, were a rope of sand, he would 
excuse him, if upon the present question 
he fondly indulged himself in the expec- 
tation of findmg, that they were but a 
rope of sand, and that it would be on 
this occasion that they would begin to 
crumble away. He would not then, how- 
ever take up the time of the committee in 
any explanation of his own ideas, conveyed 
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in his own insignificant expressions, be- 
cause he could more ay convey his 
meaning in the elegant and forcible lan- 
guage of another person ( Mr. Burke), who 
had ten years ago treated on the a eer 
then under discussion with such a depth of 
philosophical reasoning, with so much true 
political knowledge, and so large a share of 
solid and convincing argument, that the 
committee, he was certain, would thank 
him, for substituting that author's opinion, 
in the room of his own crudeand undigested 
thoughts. The author he alluded to, was 
the author of a book published tobi 
10 years since, under the title of ** Thoughts 
on the Cause of the present Discontents ;”” 
a book which when he first read it, made 
a deep impression on his mind, and which 
from a recollection, that it turned imme- 
diately upon subjects now the principal to- 
pics of political discussion, he had lately 
referred to, and as it was not the fashion 
to quote from recollection, had copied 
upon rt alarge extract from, which ex- 
tract he would read to the House as a part 
of his speech. 

He then produced several folio manu- 
script pages s the beginning of them he 
stated to be an answer to the argument in 
favour of triennial parliaments, which, as 
it was pot the topic then under discussion, 
he would not trouble the committee with 
hearing. He then proceeded to read the 
remainder of the extract, as follows: 

‘¢ The next favourite remedy is a place- 
bill. ‘The same principle guides in both; 
I mean the opinion which is entertained by 
many, of the infallibility of Jaws and re- 
ora in the cure of public distem 

Vithout being as unreasonably doubtful 
as many are unwisely confident, I will vat 
say, that this is also a matter very we 
worthy of serious and mature reflection. 
It is not easy to foresee what the effect 
would be, of disconnecting with parliament, 
the greatest part of those who hold civil 
employments, and of such mighty and im- 
portant bodies as the military and naval 
establishment. It were better, perhaps, 
that they should have a corrupt interest 
in the forms of the constitution, than that 
they should have none at all. This isa 
question altogether different from the dis- 
qualification of a particular description of 
revenue officers from seats in parliament ; 
or, because they are not, of all the lower 
sorts of them from their votes in elections. 
In the former case only, the few are af- 
fected; in the latter, only the inconsidera- 
ble. But a great official, a great profes- 
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sional, a great military and naval interest, 
all necessarily comprehending many peo- 
ple of the first weight, ability, wealth, and 
spirit, have been gradually formed in the 
kingdom. These new interests must be 
let into a share of representation, else pos» 
sibly they may be inclined to destroy 
those institutions of which they are not 
permitted to partake. This is not a thing 
to be trifled with; nor is it every well- 
meaning man, that is fit to put his hands 
to it. Many other great and serious con- 
siderations occur. I do not open them 
here, because they are not directly to my 
pur ; proposing only to give the 
beadler schie taste of the difficulties that 
attend all capital changes in the constitu- 
tion; the great uncertainty, to say no 
worse, of preventing the court, as long as 
it has the means of corruption abundantly 
in its power, of applying them to parlia- 
ment, and, perhaps, if the public method 
were precluded, of doing it in some worse 
and more dangerous method. Underhand 
and oblique ways would be studied. The 
science of evasion, already tolerably un- 
derstood, would then be brought to the 
test perfection. It is no inconsidera- 
le part of wisdom, to know how much of 
an evil ought to be tolerated; Jest, b 
arene a degree of purity impracti- 
cable in degenerate times and manners, 
instead of cutting off the subsisting ill 
practices, new corruptions might be pro- 
duced for the concealment and security of 
the old. It were better, undoubtedly, that 
no influence at all could affect the mind of 
amember of parliament. But of all modes 
of influence, in my opinion, a place under 
government is the least disgraceful to the 
man who holds it, and by far the most safe 
to the country. I would not shut out that 
sort of influence which is open and visible, 
which is connected with the dignity and 
service of the state, when it is not in my 
power to prevent tlic influence of contracts, 
of subscriptions, of direct bribery, and 
those innumerable methods of clandcstine 
corruption, which are abundantly in the 
hands of the court, and which will be ap- 
plied as long as these means of corruption, 
and the disposition to be corrupted, have 
existence amongst us. These are my senti- 
ments, honest and unbiassed, to the best of 
my judgment; submitted, however, tothe 
opinion of grave men, well affected to the 
constitution of their country, and of ex- 
perience in what may best promote or hurt 
it 9? 


"Having finished, the learned gentleman 
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paid many ironical compliments to Mr. 
Burke, upon the extract he had just read, 
‘and declared it so perfectly coincided 
with his sentiments, that he had scrupled 
not to become an acknowledged plagiarist 
sooner than suffer such excellent argu- 
guments to escape the notice of the com- 
mittee. After pushing this idea pretty far, 
the Lord Advocate recurréd to the mo- 
tion, which he objected to on the double 
ground of tending, of a sudden, materially 
to alter the constitution, and being calcu- 
lated to enforce a measure highly inexpe- 
dient. He said it might do honest men a 


serious injury, but would not prevent 


rogues from remaining dishonest. Those 
who were wicked enough to be willing to 
receive the wages of corruption, would 
receive them, for various secret means of 
corruption were within the scope of hu- 
man ingenuity. 

He justified, by past example, the pro- 
priety of having the great officers of state, 
and those who served near the person of 
the King, in parliament; declared he 
wished the constitution to remain as it was, 
and was not at any rate for coming so 
decisively to a resolution, which, if car- 
ried, would make a violent alteration in it. 
If the idea had been suggested to the 
House by a Bill, it would have appeared 
to him a much fairer way of proceeding, 
because at the bringing in of such a Bill 
at its first or eal reading, on its com- 
mittment, or in any of its subsequent 
stages, it might be coolly discussed, but 
in the present instance, gentlemen were 
called on instantly to decide upon an ex- 
tensive and important proposition, popped 
out of a member’s pocket and wholly 
new to those whom it most immediately 
concerned. This mode of taking the 
House by surprize was of itself sufficient 
to excite his objection to the motion, and 
the rather because the learned gentleman 
who made it, should he carry it, would 
not be content with that, but contrary to 
all parliamentary rule, would proceed a 
step further, and report it instantly. Thus 
not giving gentlemen time to sleep upon 
their opinions, not affording them an op- 
portunity to recal arash vote, should it 
upon consideration appear to be so, they 
were hurried from one measure to ano- 
ther, and might do infinite mischief. Not 
that he meant to blame the gentlemen of 
the other side for this conduct, they cer- 
tainly were wise in pursuing, it was right 
for them to adopt it, nor could they effect 
their purpose in any other manner. He 
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concluded with giving his negative to the 
resolution. 

Mr. Burke began with saying, that the 
learned gentleman’s feelings of surprize 
were of the most extraordinary kind. 
Surprize to the learned gentleman was 
preparation. The learned gentleman’s 
speech was the plainest and most direct 
answer to his argument against being 
taken by surprize, for though he had 
known nothing of the motion then under 
consideration, an invisible agent had con- 
veyed into his pocket a long written ex- 
tract, which the learned gentleman had 
thought convenient and applicable. The 
learned gentleman had descended to steal 
that from another which was of little 
worth. He had confessed himself a pla- 
giarist, a plagiarist of the most pitiful 
kind! He had robbed the poor, and taken 
what could avail him nothing. With re- 
gard to the author quoted by the learned 
gentleman, would any man say that a 
writer was bound to follow in all cases, 
and under all circumstances, those argu- 
ments which he had thought wise and 
proper ten years ago, when times and 
circumstances were excessively different ? 
At that time influence was not carried to 
the extent to which it had been carried 
since. The American war had not been 
commenced. America was not lost to 
this country by influence. As far, how- 
ever, as he was acquainted with that au- 
thor, he would take upon him to assert, 
that what were his opinions, when he 
wrote the passages the learned gentleman 
had cited, were his opinions now, exactly 
and entirely. The extract had no refe- 
rence whatever to the point then under 
discussion; but he would appeal to the 
committee if his conduct had differed from 
the doctrines contained in that extract. 
What was the principal argument of them 
but this? That a general place bill, tend- 
ing to disjoint the military and great pro- 
fessional departments from the legislature, 
and give them separate feelings and sepa- 
rate interests, would not only be a vio- 
lent, but a dangerous innovation on the 
constitution. Who would now say other- 
wise? The place bill at present proposed, 
was not the sort of measure the extract al- 
luded to. After arguing this for some 
time, he went into a defence of the mo- 
tion as perfectly consonant to his own bill, 
though it fell somewhat short of it. The 
clause, however, having been lost, was it 
to be then wondered at, or charged against 
him as an inconsistency, that he should 
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that even if the learned gentleman who 
came so near to his own meaning? This | spoke last, had been right in his argu- 
led him into a defence of his own clause, ' ment, that it would only change the in- 
which the committee, who sat upon it | fluence from one House of Parliament to 
before the holidays, had rejected. He ; the other, it would do material service, 
declared it appeared to him that the of- | because so long as the House of Commons 
fices aimed at in his plan of reform, such | was incorrupt and pure, the constitution 
as the King’s cooks, the King’s dog-| was safe, for danger was not to be dread- 


keepers, &c. were, in his opinion, much 
too menial to be held by members of par- 
liament, and therefore he had wished to 
abolish them. To do those members who 
held these sort of places justice, it was 
but fair to say, they had a most gentle- 
man-like ignorance of the duties of the 


respective offices they filled. From this | 


he returned toa defence of the present 
motion, and trusted that he and his friends 
should prove to be linked by amore tough 
and durable chain, than a rope of sand, 
by the decision of the question, which he 
justified from the Lord Advocate’s attack 
on the ground, * that it would, if carried, 
do an injury to many an honest man, but 
not prevent men willing to be corrupted, 
from being corrupted,” by desiring the 
committee to remember that part of the 
Lord’s Prayer, which says, ‘* lead us not 

. late temptation,” and telling them it was 
their duty to lessen the inducements to 
members to be corrupted by taking away 
the means of corruption. 

The Adtorney General argued against 
the motion, deeming it a proposition un- 
just in itself, and unwise, tending to de- 
ceive the people, and to produce an effect 
directly opposite to that, which it had 
been stated as likely to produce. Were 
it carried, it would dishonour those offices 
it was levelled at, by holding them out as 
not fit to be trusted with members of par- 
liament, and, in fact, would only remove 
the influence, if any these offices carried 
inthem, from that House to the other, 
for if they were taken from the members 
of that House, they would certainly be 
given to the members of the House of 
Lords. He defended placemen in gene- 
ral, and said that to remove them would 
give room for secret and the worst kind of 
influence to be exerted. While men of 
honour held places, the degree of influ- 
ence they were under, was known, and 
their conduct obvious to comment: the 
offices in question might be held by less 
honourable- persons, and a greater mis- 
chief be done to the state and to the con- 
stitution. 

Mr. JT. Pitt called back the attention 
of the House to the motion. He said 
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ed from the other House. , 

Mr. Dunning replied, by a recapitula- 
tion of the arguments which he had used 
before, and reminded the gentlemen who 
had made their objections, without at- 
tending to those arguments, they might 
have prevented him from obtruding him- 
self upon the House. 3 

The Committee divided: Yeas 215 ; 
‘Noes 213. 


Petition from Rochester against Popery. | 
April 11. Mr. Gregory presented a peti- 
tion from 1,962 persons, inhabitants of 
Rochester, praying that leave might be 
given to bring in a Bill tor the repeal of 
the act lately passed in favour of the Ro- 
man Catholics. 

Lord George Gordon expressed his satis- 
faction at sceing the petition brought in. 
His lordship expatiated on the necessity 
of that House taking as active a part rela- 
tive to the religious establishment, as they 
were taking from day to day in political 
affairs. . He lamented, that although there 
were two churches and one cathedral at 
Rochester, there were few of the clergy 
who had signed the petition ; it was their 
peculiar province, he said, to guard agains¢ 
the inroads of Popery, which was making 
hasty strides to re-establish itself through- 
out the kingdom, and threatened extirpa- 
tion to Protestantism. He begged leave 
to read a memorial or resolution, descrip- 
tive of Popery, and all its horrid conse- 
quences, which was drawn up in Ireland in 
1626, and signed by the archbishop of 
Armagh, and the other prelates of the 
Protestant church inthat kingdom. Hav- 
ing finished reading, he said, our bishops 
ought to come to a similar resolution, but 
the time-serving priests, the Popish epis- 
copalians of the other House, were more 
intent on other objects, and objects less 
worthy the attention of Christian prelates, 
He ran into a strain of vehement attack 
on those in power, for not doing their duty 
in religious matters. 

Mr. Turner said, he could not sit still 
and hear the noble lord run on at that rate. 
The noble lord was perpetually interupting 
business, and introducing matters directly 
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personal. The noble lord had got a twist 
in his head, a certain whirligig which ran 
away with him, if any thing pelative to re- 
ligion was mentioned, and made him ex- 
pose himself perpetually. He said this 
out of friendship to the noble lord. He 
wished the noble lord well; the noble 
lord was a staunch Whig, an enemy to the 
American war, and a friend to the liber- 
ties of the people; he could not bear, there- 
fore, to see the noble lord render himself 
a laughing stock, and become the make- 
game of the whole House. He respected 
the noble lord, and the House ought to 
respect him on account of his noble fami- 
ly. Mr. Turner having said this, went 
into an argument, to prove that religious 
jealousies were equally illiberal and unjust. 
That a Protestant would net plough the 
ground better than a Papist, nor a Papist 
better than a Protestant, and as long as 
the Roman Catholics demeaned themselves 
decently, and conformed to the laws of 
the country, they had a ae to expect 
and to receive every possible indulgence. 
Lord George Gordon rose again, and in 
order to elucidate his former argument, 
pulled out an Irish newspaper, and read 
two extracts from father O’Leary’s letter 
against the principles of Wesley ; he after- 
wards read some passages from Wesley’s 
reply, and contended that another mas- 
sacre of the Protestants, like to that in 
Ireland, was to be dreaded, if something 
was not done conformably to the wishes 
of those of the Established Church. He 
said such as came up to him as a member 
of parliament, bad told him, that they al- 
ready considered themselves absolved from 
their allegiance to his Majesty. They 
had not yet determined to murder the 
King and put him to death; they only 
considered that they were absolved from 
their allegiance. He declared the Lord 
Advocate knew very well what was the 
opinion of the people in Scotland respect- 
ing Popery, and that what he had now 
said, he had not thrown out as any-idle 
threat; he meant to put ministers on their 
uard, to warn them to do what was right 
in time. For this purpose he had been 
twice to court to tell his Majesty what he 
knew upon the subject, and now rose to 
tell it ministers. 
_ Mr. Gregory declared, that to his know- 
ledge those who had subscribed the peti- 
tion were not of such sentiments as the 
noble lord had described. They were 
firm in their loyalty, 4s good and as peace- 
ably inclined as any of his Majesty’s sub- 
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jects, and so high was their love and zeal 
for their prince, that there was not one of 
them who would not willingly lay down 
his life and fortune in his service. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. | 


Mr. Burke’s Speech on the Punishment 
of the Pillory.|] Mr. Burke called the 
attention of the House to a very particular 
matter. He said, they sat there to make 
laws for the subject; that the laws which 
chiefly came under their consideration 
were laws of civil polity, but those which 
most claimed their attention and care were 
the criminal laws. The first only regard- 
ed men’s property, criminal laws affected 
men’s lives, a consideration infinitely su- 

rior to the former. In making criminal 

ws, it behoved them materially to con- 
sider how they proceeded, to take care 
wisely and nicely to proportion the punish 
ment so that it should not exceed the ex- 
tent of the crime, and to provide that it 
should be of that kind, which was more 
calculated to operate as an example and 
prevent crimes, than to oppress and tor- 
ment the convicted criminal. If this was 
Not properly attended to in the criminal 
laws which passed that House, they forced 
his Majesty to violate his coronation oath 
and commit perjury, because his Majesty, 
when he was crowned, and invested with 
the executive government, had solemn! 
sworn to temper justice with mercy, whi 
it was almost impossible for him to do if 
that House suffered any penal laws to pass 
on principles repugnant to this idea, and 
in which justice, rigid justice, was solely 
attended to, and all sight of mercy lost, 
and foregone. He said, the matter which 
had induced him to make these redlections, 
was the perusal of a melancholy circum- 
stance stated in the newspapers of that 
morning. He hoped to God the fact was 
mis-stated, and that the whole relation had 
no foundation in truth. It had, however, 
made a very strong impression on his mind, 
and he conceived it of a nature sufficient- 
ly interesting to merit the attention of that 
House, because if it should turn out to be 
true, he thought it would be incumbent on 
that House to take some measure in con- 
sequence of it. The relation he alluded 
to, was that of the unhappy and horrid 
murder of a poor wretch, condemned to 
stand in the pillory the preceding day. 
The account stated ‘that two men (Reed 
and Smith) had been doomed to this 
punishment; that one of them being 
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through the hole, and the poor wretch 
hung rather than walked as the pillory 
turned round; that previous to his being 

ut in, he had deprecated the vengeance 
of the mob, and begged that mercy, which 
from their exasperation at his crime, and 
their want of considering the consequences 
of their cruelty, they seemed very little to 
bestow. That he soon grew black in the 
face, and the blood forced itself out of his 
nostrils, his eyes, and his ears. That the 
mob, nevertheless, attacked him and his 
fellow criminal with great fury. That the 
officers seeing his situation, opened the 

illory, and the poor wretch fell down 
Koad on the stand of the instrument. The 
other man, he understood, was likewise so 
maimed and hurt by what had been thrown 
at him, that he now lay without hope of 
recovery. 

Having stated this to the House, Mr. 
Burke proceeded to remark, that the 
Punishment of the Pillory had always 
struck him as a punishment of shame ra- 
ther than of personal severity. In the 
present instance it had been rendered an 
instrument of death, and that of the worst 
kind, a death of torment. The crime for 
which the poor wretches had been con- 
demned, was such as could scarcely be 
mentioned, much less defended or extenu- 
ated. The commission of sodomitical 

ices. A crime of all others the most 
detestable, because it tended to vitiate the 
morals of the whole community, and to 
defeat the first and chief end of society. 
The crime was however of all other crimes 
a crime of the most equivocal nature, and 
the most difficult to prove. When cri- 
minals convicted of sodomitical practices 
were sentenced to the pillory, they were 
adjudged that punishment with a view to 
expose them to public reproach and con- 
tempt, not to popular fury, assault and 
cruelty. To condemn to the pillory with 
any such ideas, would be to make it a ca- 
pital punishment, and as much more severe 
than execution at Tyburn, as to die in 
torment, was more dreadful than momen- 
tary death, almost without sensation of 
pain.. He submitted it, therefore, to the 
consideration of the House, whether, if the 
facts turned out as they were stated in the 
newspapers, and as he had reported them 


Punishment of the Pillory. 


short of stature, and remarkably short-' 
necked, lie could not reach the hole made | 
for the admission of the head, in the’ 
aukward and ugly instrument used in this ~ 
mode of punishment; that the officers of . 
justice, nevertheless, forced his head, 


‘come at. 
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to the House on newspaper authority, it 
would not be right to abolish the punish- 
ment of the pillory, since it was liable to 
such violent perversion, as to be rendered 
not the instrument of reproach and shame, 
but of death and murder. If no man 
would take the matter in hand, he would 
bring in a Bill for this purpose; he saw, 
however, a learned gentleman in the House, 
from whose high character and distinguish- 
ed place, it was fair to infer that the matter 
would be much better lodged in his hands, 
and would be more properly conducted 
than it could be by him. He hoped that 
learned gentleman would take it up, and 
that the House, if the facts should turn out 
to be true, as he had mentioned, would 
direct the learned gentleman to proceed 
against those to whose neglect, or cruelty, 
the murder was ascribable. 

The Attorney General complimented 
Mr. Burke on his having stated the matter 
to the House with those striking features 
of humanity which characterized his con- 
duct on ore occasion; he said, most 
certainly a tale of so extraordinary a na- 
ture merited the attention of that House 
in general, and his attention in particular. 
He should do the hon. gentleman the jus- 
tice to pay immediate regard to what he 
had said, and though he had the utmost 
respect for the House, and should on every 
occasion most readily pay obedience to its 
commands, it did not strike his mind that . 
their interference was necessary on the 

resent occasion. If the facts were as the 
han: gentleman had stated them to be, the 
matter immediately called for legal en- 
quiry, in order to lead to a conviction and 
unishment of those who were guilty, and 

d been accessary to the murder. The 
judges who sentenced the men to the 
pillory, were clearly innocent of the guilt 
of their deaths, because, undoubtedly, they 
had done no more in condemning them to 
that punishment, than they were obliged 
to do by the laws now in being, and could 
have no idea that they were sentencing 
the criminals to a punishment that would 
affect their lives. There were two de- 
scriptions of persons who were the ob- 
jects of punishment in the present case, 
those who by neglect of duty had suf- 
fered the criminal to be murdered, and 
such of the mob as were most immediately 
concerned in the murder, if they could be 
It was unquestionably proper 
that offenders, guilty of such an atrocious 
crime, should be convinced that what they 
had done was withia the reach of the laws 
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of the country, and that no men, however 
they might be misled by ill-judged indig- 
nation, would be suffered to commit such 
enormities with impunity. In doing this, 
however, proper care must be taken that 
in endeavouring to answer the ends of jus- 
tice, injustice was not committed. It cer- 
tainly was necessary for the officers ap- 
pointed to put the sentence of the law in 
~execution upon criminals, to do their duty 
with a certain degree of spirit. 
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12. Lord North presented the Tax Bill, 
enacting, that an additional duty be laid 
on malt, low wines and spirits, foreign 
wines, brandy, and rum, coals exported, 
advertisements, a duty on receipts for le- 
gacies, and a duty on licences to be taken 
out by personsdealing in coffee, tea, and 
chocolate. On the motiun that it be read 
a second titne, 
Sir Charles Bunbury rose, and took a 


Hie should ; general review of the melancholy com- 
theretore first institute an enguiry in order , plexion of the public affairs. 


He com- 


to substantiate the facts, ad then proceed , pared the state, as situated at present, to 


regularly upon then. 


With regard to an | a vessel at sea, tost to and fro in a violent 


alteration of the law as it stood, the hon, | storm. ‘lose wao had been appointed to 
gentleman would give him leave to pause | pilot the ship, bad, by a variety of in- 


upon it a little, and before he took any 
step for that purpose to consult those 
"More conversant with the nature of cri- 
minal punishments, than he was himself. 
Sir Charles Bunbury, in confirmation of 
the perversion of the punishmnent of the 
pillory, stated the case of a man convicted 
of sodomitical practices at Bury, who had 
been recommended to mercy by the jury, 
and in whose favour application had been 
made to the judge who tried him. This 
man had been sentenced to the pilory, 
and having been a respectable house- 
keeper, had the greatest dread of that 
punishment, from a conviction that the 
Pee would be so exasperated against 
im, that they would take his life. The 
man had stated his fears to him, and he 
had been the person who applicd to the 
judge in the criminal’s behalf. The judge 
was a very distinguished character, and a 
man of true benevolence, whose loss every 
man had lately had cause to lament, and 
whose name would always be remembered 
with respect. ~The judge had told him, 
that he thought the law required altera- 
tion, but as it stood, it was impossible for 
him to sentence the man to any other pu- 
nishment. When this was reported to the 
prisoner, it threw him into despair, and so 
great was his dread of the pillory, that 
the night before the sentence was to be 
put in execution, he took poison. The 
next day, however, he was placed in the 
pillory, and as he had predicted, was so 
severely treated by the populace, that he 
died that night in gaol, and whether he 
diced from the poison, or in consequence of 
his ill treatment from the mob, had never 
been ascertained. 
Flere the conversation dropped. 
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stances, shewn their total incapacity to dis- 
charge the duties of their office. They 
had repeatedly avowed theic own inability, 
and did not even pretend to be avle to 
bring the ship sate into harbour. All they 
looked to was their own personal safety, 
and so far from attempting to direct the 
helm, they merely fastened to the handle 
of it, to prevent their being thrown over- 
board by the exasperated crew. So un- 
wise, so dangerous, and so fata] in their 
consequences had been the measures put- 
sued by these state pilots, that they had 
created universal dissatisfaction, disgust 
and despair. ‘Their great measure, the 
American war, had reduced this country 
from a state of unexampled glory, to a 
state of wretchedness, of weakness, of ad- 
versity, and of contempt, almost beyond 
the idea of the most melancholy visionary. 
The consequences that stared us tn the 
face had in the progress of the war escaped 
the notice of many gentlemen, who were 
now forced to witness the gloomy scene; 
there were, in that House, those who were 
jovial spirits, good companions, and friends 
of the bottle, who had carried a face of 
cheerfulness throughout the business, and 
if ever a qualm came’ across their miods, 
on a morning after a debauch, a dinner 
had silenced its impression, and the jolly 
evening had totally distanced all remem- 
brance of it; there were others who were 
men of a melancholy turn, men who 
thought o’ nights, and reviewed the busi- 
ness of each day, who had all along seen 
and dreaded the issue of that work, which 
appeared to them big with ruin. Of those 
possessed of this irritable frame of mind, 
he was one, and he had not only stood 


long since convinced of the errors of the 


past conduct of ministers, but he had more 
than once endeavoured to induce others 
to feel in the same manner. | 
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A lively French writer bad said, that 
the most melancholy quarter of an hour 
in the whole twenty-four, was that in which 
the reckoning was to be paid. This was 
the time in which the public were called 
on to discharge the tremendous reckoning 
incurred by the American war, and in 
order to do it, gentlemen were desired to 
impose burthens of the most galling kind 
on their constituents. It was now a mo- 
ment when men naturally examined the 
items of the bill, and were led to ask 
themselves, whether in ordering the dishes 
which had composed their entertainment, 
they had not thoughtlessly given way to 
their capricious appetites, rather than con- 
sulted their sober reason, and ordered 
such matters only as their bodily health 
required. He would venture to say, that 
now men had risen from the feast, extra- 
vagant beyond all example as it had been, 
it had not proved salutary or satisfactory 
to any one that partook of it. The time 
of remedy had unfortunately been suf- 
fered to escape unused. He had objected 
to the bill of fare originally, and had stated 
his reasons for disapproving of the most 
expensive dishes. ‘That very costly one, 
an army large beyond all examples, had 
been a particular object of his dislike. A 
large army to an Englishman was always 
disagreeable: a large army for no use was 
still more disgustful. What proof had 
they that the army, which had been voted, 
existed, but that most disagreeable of all 

fs, the being called upon to pay them? 
hat had that army done for the immense 
sums they had cost the public? What 
were they now doing? A short paragraph 
would comprehend the history of all their 
most memorable transactions. In 1778, 
the army evacuated Philadelphia ; in 1779, 
they evacuated Rhode Island; in 1780, 
the army was—no man knew where, and 
doing,—no man knew what. So that the 
idea of Mr. Bayes, which had hitherto 
been considered as a ludicrous one, was 
attempted to be seriously realized, namely, 
to chi a large army incog. 

So disgusted and so exasperated at the 
rapid decline ot the empire were some 
men, that in the hour of their displeasure 
they suffered themselves to be misled, and 
were inclined to ascribe the cause of the 
mortifying change of our condition to cer- 
tain defects in the government itself, which 
only proceeded from a weak and unwise 
administration of that government.. These 
men were, in the blindness of their zeal 
to recover their. former prosperity, at- 
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tempting to new mode the constitution, 
that constitution, which from the days of 
his earliest infancy he had been taught to 
admire for the beauty of its structure, the 
fitness of its parts, and the uniformity and 
wisdum with which it was constructed and 
put together. That grand and noble 
edifice, the ‘British constitution, was 
thought by some men to have lost a share 
of its ornaments, to have grown rotten 
with age, and to stand in need of repzir. 
Let such zealots be cautious, that in their 
attempts to give it additional decoration, 
they did not deface its beauty, and de- 
stroy its splendid appearance. In sup- 
porting those beams which they thought 
were ready to give way, let them take care 
that they did not bring the old mansion 
over their heads. The edifice was, in his 
idea, not the less durable and strong, for 
the length of years that it had stood ; it 
was of itself sufficiently noble ; he wished, 
therefore, for one, that modern reformers 
would not rashly proceed in a business 
which might be fatal to themselves, and 
fatal to all who by birth-right were entitled 
to lodge in the mansion. 

Sie Charles paid many ironical compli- 
ments to lord North for having, by the 
weight of his arguments, brought the 
whole nation to their senses, and to a 
thorough conviction of their sick and cala- 
mitous condition. His worthy friends on 
the other side of the House must, he said, 
excuse him, if much as he in general ad- 
mired their eloquence, he thought that the 
opening speech of the noble lord, in pro- 
posing the taxes specified in the Bill then 
under consideration, had weighed down all 
their arguments, able and admirable as those 
arguments had frequently been during the 
course of the last five years. What they 
said, had undoubtedly been well said, but 
itserved chiefly to amuse; what the noble 
lord had lately uttered, tended imme- 
diately to convince. He could not but 
consider their oratory respecting the Ame- 
rican war, as pleasant and agreeable wine 
which passed through the body without 
leaving any proof of its having been swal- 
lowed. The noble lord’s arguments, on 
the contrary, appeared to him to resemble 
medicinal draughts extracted from salutary 
drugs, which by rising in the stomach after 
they were taken, effectually reminded the 
patient of his disorder. ‘That physician 
who declared the existence of the com- 
plaint, and made the declaration in such 


Janguage as served to convince the sick of 


their malady, acted in the manner which 
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was most likely to open a way to recovery. 
The noble lord had told them, that the 
nation was in great exigency, that he must 
raise large sums to pay the interest of the 
Joan, and that those sums must be raised 
by new taxes to be imposed on the people, 
aod which, as the exigency was such as 
to demand an immediate supply of money, 
must be laid on the necessaries of lite. 
This argument was of weight, it was an 
unanswerable proof of our distress, it car- 
‘ried conviction in it, it brought the jovial 
fellow to his recollection, aad it made the 
melancholy, thinking man perfectly sure 
that he had all along been right in his 
gloomy reflections on the consequences 
that must ultimately attend the measures 
that had been adopted. 

Sir Charles said further, that he had 
been born to the title of a gentleman, a 
title which he had hitherto thought a high 
honour, but which he began now to fear, 
he should have reason to lament had ever 
belonged to him, from the appearance that 
there was, that he should not much longer 
be oble to live in that rank in life which 
his birth had induced him to think he was 
intitled to hold. The forefathers of those 
whom the world called gentlemen, he was 
sure could have no idea, that this country 
in so short a time could possibly have been 
converted from a rich and flourishing, to 
a miserable, distressed, and despicable 
country ; they could never have imagined 
that so much of the property they left 
their families, would have been taken away 
in taxes, or they would have all followed 
the maxim of Mr. Locke, and had their 
sons taught a trade, by which, in case of 
loss of fortune, they might be enabled to 
get their living. There was not now a 
single article or enjoyment of life which 
did not bring to the mind of every man in 
almost every hour of the day, a recollec- 
tion of the distresses of the country, and 
the enormous burthen of the public taxes. 
Was he for an hour to forget the state we 
were reduced to, to feel a temporary cheer- 
fulness, and sit at his ease in his chair in 
his chamber, he was disturbed with the 
knock of the collector to demand the 
house tax. Was he to go into his stable, 
the sight of the jockey boys reminded him 
of the tax on servants. as he to travel 
in a post-chaise, and look through the front 
window, the horses brought to his recol- 
Jection the tax on travelling post. Even 
sleep would not drown the remembrance, 
for should he fall into a dose as the car- 


riage passed along, he was awakened to a 


ployed the money taken out ofthe 
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full sense of the tax by the turnpike-man’s 
demanding the check ticket. The turn- 
pike-man was, io his idea, like the beadle, 
who stood with his staff at the church 
door, and said, as the people came in and 
went out of the ae ‘¢ Pray remem- 
ber the building of the church!”? The 
turnpike-man, in like manner, by demand- 
ing the check ticket, seemed to say, 
“ Pray remember the American war!” 
By the Bill which had just been read, still 
farther occasions to remind him of the 
misery of his country were suggested. If 
he drank any of the wholesome beverage 
of England, he could not swallow the sa- 
lutary draught without thinking of the ad- 
ditional tax on malt. Wine, which had 
hitherto been gaid to drive away care, 
would now produce an opposite effect, 
and bring care with every glass which was 
lifted to the lip. In short, there was no 
end to the mementos of public distress, 
and the only way of stopping the recollec- 
tion of them that he knew of, would be by 
a toast. As the ministers, he was aware, 
disliked long speeches, he would not make 
his much longer, but would end this part 
of it by suggesting a toast to his new 
friends, for so he must call them. The 
toast he meant to suggest, he begged most 
seriously to recommend to their attention, 
because it contained a maxim, which if 
fulfilled, would, he flattered himself, do 
them and their country more honour and 
more service than any other theoretical 
maxim which they could possibly reduce 
to practice; his toast was, ‘‘ Peace with 
America,”’ and to this he begged to add 
another; ‘ A Jess army and a stronger 
fleet.” These two toasts would not only 
inspire universal hilarity, but would, in 
fact, conduce more effectually to restore 
the national health of body and happiness 
of mind, than any recipe that could at pre- 
sent be prescribed. 

Having gone through a general review 
of the state of affairs, and traced them to 
the present moment, sir Charles declared he 
had an objection to all taxes, and that 
from the manner in which the money 
arising from taxes had of late been em- 
aloyed. that natural objection had been 
considerably increased. Ministers em- 
ckets 
of the people in that most horrid of all 
purposes, the spreading war and desola- 
tion, and the destruction of our fellow 
creatures ; this, to any man possessing the 
proper feelings of humanity, and a due 
sense of religion, was a sufficient reason 
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to make him detest and reprobate the idea 
of tazes. After this general remark, sir 
Charles came to a particular consideration 
of the malt tax, which he described to be 
aheavy burthen, a burthen which would 
pmch the poor, and which was unequally 
and partially imposed, in consequence of 
the distinction made in favour of Scotland. 
The noble lord in the blue ribbon, in pro- 
posing the additional malt tax, had stated 
# to the committee as not likely to oppress 
the subject, asserting that it would fall 
chiefly on the private brewers, who in ge- 
neral were families of wealth and property. 
He begged to tell the noble lord that this 
was a fallacious and a mistaken notion ; 
the tax would bear hard on the poor, it 
would press and goad tlie labouring vil- 
lager, and his already sufficiently distressed 
family. In the county in which he lived, 
and which he had so long’ had the honour 
to represent, sir Charles said, there were 
many cottagers who lived in villages with- 
oat an alehouse, and who always, from 
motives of economy, brewed their own 
beer; these men already found it difficult 
to rt their families by their industry 
and the sweat of their brow ; that difficult 

would now be considerably Tecate | 
The malt tax would affect all England, 
and it would be paid with the greater ill- 
will, from the glaring partiality to Scot- 
land; in saying this, he hoped he should 
not be suspected of entertaining any illi- 
beral prejudices against the natives of that 
pert of the island; so far from it, he always 
considered those, who were born north of 
the Tweed, as much his countrymen as 
those who lived near his own house; he 
wished them to enjoy the same liberty, to 
participate in all the blessings of our con- 
stitution, and to share the comforts and 
enjoyments afforded by the mild govern- 
ment of Great Britain. With these senti- 
ments, could it be thought unfair in him 
to ex that thoge who lived north of 
the Tweed should contribute their share 
towards the public expence, and propor- 
tonably assist in sustaining the public 
burthens. The taxes ought, in his opinion, 
to be equal in Scotland {and in England ; 
and be wished to know from those who 
were best able to inform him why a dis- 
tinction respecting the malt tax had ever 
been made in favour of Scotland. He 
was not to learn, that at one time the 
country north of the Tweed was much 
behind the southern parts of the island in 
fespect to cultivation and agriculture; so 
tmproved, however, he understood, was 
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Scotland in those points now, that he was 
amazed to find, that a country from which 
was collected so large a crop of statesmen, 
of lawyers, and of military men, who kindly 
joined in advising the cabinet, in bein 
the advocates of the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, and in conducting our armies in 
the field, should yield so small and so 
oor a crop of barley, and produce so 
ittle and such indifferent malt. It was 
not only in that subject of taxation that 
Scotland was unequal to England, but in 
almost every other. If the land of Scot- 
land paid but 40,000/., Yorkshire paid 
twice as much, Suffolk paid 70,000/. and 
other counties infinitely more. Having 
stated this, he recurred to the malt tax as 
it stood in the Bill, and declared that it 
would distress the public greatly. He 
asked, if the beverage of the people was 
selected as the noble lord’s first object of 
efficient taxation, why did he not la the 
tax equally, and take the beverage of the 
western counties, as well as the beverage 
of those near the capital, and near the 
north of the kingdom? Why not tax 
cyder? Cyder was a fair object of taxa- 
tion, and though he was as unwilling as 
any man to assent to a measure, which 
tended to destroy the old English idea, 
that every man’s house was his castle, and 
to preserve the dwelling of private families 
sacred from the rude entry of an unhal- 
lowed exciseman, he was convinced ways 
might be found of laying a tax on cyder, 
which might be so collected as to be free 
from this objection. Why not tax the cyder 
sold by the publican, which would, he 
was sure, produce a very large sum? He 
advised the noble lord to do this, and to 
reduce the intended additional malt tax to 
3d. a bushel in England, and 2d. in Scot- 
Jand, which would be an allowance of one- 
third to that country, an allowance he 
presumed fully equal to the difference be- 
tween their barley, and the barley pro- 
duced in the home counties of Ppgland: 

Sir Edward Astley supported the pro- 
position, that the tax would fall heavy on 
the poor, and stated that the new “duty 
would, with what the malster would put 
upon it, amount to 6s. a quarter. 

Mr. Rolle said, if the hon. baronet, in- 
stead of proposing a tax on cyder, had pro- 
posed a tax on horse-racing and the sports 
of the turf, it would have done him more 
credit, because then a part of the burthen 
would have fallen on his own shoulders. 
He wished the hon. baronet, instead of in- 
terfering with other counties and attempt- 

* 
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ing to disturb the peace, would content 
himself with endeavouring to preserve the 
peace of his own county. Mr. Rolle 
added some farther personalities. 

Sir George Yonge took up the argument 
solely on the ground of the inequality of 
the daty as intended to be laid in Scot- 
land and England. He entered into a 
description. of the sort of grain sown in 
Scotland, and said it was not barley, but 
called by some bear, by others big. It 
was inferior to barley, and certainly would 
not produce an equal quantity of malt. 
The very same grain was grown in the 
northern parts of England, and in many 
parts of Wales, in neither of which de- 
scriptions of place, either from the poverty 
of the soil, or from some other cause, 
would barley grow to any perfection. He 
contended, therefore, that if Scotland paid 
a less duty than in England, in addition 
to the duty already paid, that the same 
distinction ought in justice to be made in 
favour of Wales, and such parts of Eng- 
land where big was produced. He also 
noticed the little share of the public bur- 
thens sustained by Scotland, declaring, 
that notwithstanding the small portion of 
land tax expected from that country, that 
portion, small as it was, was not paid; for 
that Lady Day, 1779, there was a defi- 
ciency in the account of 103,000/. and 
now a year having elapsed, there was con- 
sequently a much greater deficiency. 

Sir Adam Fergusson answered the ar- 
gument that Scotland was not equally 
taxed with England, by remarking on the 
different state of the two countries, and 
the superior wealth of England. Those 
Scotch who were possessed of large estates 
io their own country, for the chief part of 
the year resided here, where they paid 
the same taxes on what they consumed as 
any other persons. Sir Adam also said a 
good deal respecting the idea of making 
Scotland pay as large a malt tax as Eng- 
land; declaring that it ought first to be 
proved, that the barley from which the 
malt was made, was equal in quality to 
that which grew in England. 

Lord George Gordon declared, that un- 
doubtedly his countrymen were as able to 

ay taxes as the inhabitants of any part of 

ngland. He imputed the noble lord’s 
making a difference in favour of Scotland, 
not so much to any doubt of the ability of 
the Scotch, or of the inferiority of beer 
and big to barley, but to a consciousness 
of resistance in case the noble lord at- 
tempted to load them with as heavy a load 
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of taxes as he was imposiig- upon Eng- 
land. The learned Lord Advocate well 
knew the spirit of the people, by their en- 
thusiastic efforts against the introduction 
of popery, and they would be as ready to 
rise against other measures of the present 
popish ministry, and would, ta a man, re- 
fuse to pay additional taxes. The noble 
lord in the blue ribbon dare not lay the 
same taxes on Scotland as on England ; if 
he did, he was aware that neither he, nor 
his abettors, nor his excise officers, no, 
nor al} the army could collect them. 

Mr. Dundas rose to reprehend the noble 
lord for throwing out any such ideas; he 
said it was neither proper nor fair for the 
noble lord to argue in that way. His ar- 
guments were all ill-founded, for he would 
take upon him to assure the House, that 
his countrymen would be as ready to pay 
any taxes that House sbould think it ne- 
cessary to impose as any Englishmen could 
be. When the noble lord chose to in- 
dulge himself with talking about popery 
and such like fancies, he had no manner 
of objection, but he could not sit silent 
when the whirligig took the noble lord, 
and he thought proper so far to stretch 
hjs ingenuity, as unite popery and 
small-beer together, and falsify a whole 
people. He might go on for ever in ex- 
tolling the inferior Scotch before their su- 
periors, and in preferring the forty five 
self-created societies of Glasgow, to every 
other respectable and legally constituted 
body in Scotland, without interruption 
from him, but he would not suffer him to 
mislead the House in an important fact, 
which he was from his own knowle 
enabied to contradict. Having said this, 
the Lord Advocate went into a circum- 
stantial detail of the history of the malt- 
tax, as far as it regarded Scotland, stating 
its operation at different periods,‘and what 
were the effects of the different modes in 
which it had been imposed since the 
Union. He advised gentlemen not to 
indulge themselves in wild speculative 
fancies and projects, without consulting 
the evidence of parliamentary history, 
which would have taught them that those 
projects had already been put in practice 
and found upon trial to be impolitic. He 
stated, that by the Act of Union, it was 
stipulated that Scotland should pay no 


-malt tax during the then war, which, as 


England was at that time remarkably jea- 
lous of a malt tax, and that House for the 
most part determined that no malt tax 
should be imposed op England after the 
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war was over, the stipulation was consi- 
dered as a tual exemption from a 
malt tax in favour of Scotland. In proof 
how jealous the English were of a malt 
tax, he reminded them, that from the rei 
of queen Anne to the present hour, the 
malt tax wae not rendered a permanent 
and established tax, but was voted from 
year to year. From 1713 to 1724, he 
atated, that a malt tax was with great dif- 
ficulty mposed on Scotland, that upon it 
a Scotch peer had moved in the other 
House to dissolve the Act of Union, and 
on the division there were exactly 55 
votes on each side of the question. That 
the produce of the malt tax from 1713 to 
1724, was very little; in 1724 it was put 
the present footing, and became pro- 
ductive; tt had now remained on that 
footing for near 60 years, and no man 
who was wise, or wished well to both 
countries, and to the revenue, would at- 
tempt to alter it, If it was altered, in all 
ility they would not increase the 
duty, but induce the Scotch to encourage 
smugglers, substitute spirits for malt liquor, 
and negtect the brewery. He entered 
into an ample discussion of the nature of 
the grain produced in Scotland, and said, 
that in the county he represented, that 
Paradise of Scotland, the Lothians, there 
were certainly spots a3 fertile and as pro- 
ductive as many parts of England, but 
that in general barley would not grow to 
perfection in his country, and the reason 
was not so much the want of a fertile soil 
as the harshness of the climate, which, let 
agricultare be ever so much improved, 
would to all eternity prevent such barley 
as was raised in the southern parts of the 
kingdom, from being raised fand ripened 
is Scotland. He said further, that the 
strong winds and wet season, the early 
Cormmencement of winter, and its long 
continuance, prevented barley from grow- 
ing to perfection north of the Tweed; 
that the farmers now were obliged to 
gather it before it was half ripe: and that 
if any man could go into a farmer’s barn 
yard there, he would see stacks of barley 
as green as when it was growmg. In 
thes country he felt no such wind as in 
Scotland. On the contrary, he daily saw 
pach houses built as would m Scotland be 
btown away in one night, like feathers be- 
fore the wind. When he went every year 
to his own country, he found no beer that 
he could drink, tt was such weak, dis- 
agreeable, and poor staff. Here it was so 
fine, eo pleasant, so swelling a liquor, that 
[ VOL. XXI.] . 
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he little cared if he tasted no other beve- 
rage all the while he staid here. After 
going very fully into argument to prove 
that it would be idle to impose the same 
malt tax on Scotland as on England, be- 
cause the country could not pay it, he 
spoke generally on the impropriety of op- 
posing the taxes which had been voted in 
a committee, and agreed to by the House, 
contending that as the supply had been 
voted, and the minister had made a large 
loan on thé faith of parliament, to pay the 
interest of which the sinking fund must 
be mortgaged, if the taxes proposed were 
not agreed to, ur some others; the House 
was bound to agree to the taxes, and 
enable the minister to keep his conditions 
with the subscribers; he added, that gen- 
tlemen who opposed the present tax, 
ought, in candour, to suggest a fresh one 
equally productive and more practicable. 

Lord George Gordon said, he verily be- 
lie-ed the learned lord was fond of that 
English beer, that swelling liquor, which 
he so well described; for it had swelled 
him up to such a degree, that he was ex- 
ceedingly windy in that House, and made 
@ great noise with the reports of those ar- 
bitrary and despotic principles he was 
ready to burst with, and was daily dis-— 
charging under their very noses. 

Mr. 7. Townshend warmly took up the 
latter part of the learned lord’s speech, 
declaring it was the first time he had 
ever heard it laid down as a parliamentary 
principle, that no gentleman had a right 
to oppose a tax unless he suggested ano- 
ther in its stead: to find fit new taxes he 
declared to be the duty of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and of no other per- 
son. 

Mr. Fox retorted on the Lord Advo- 
vate’s argument that the House was oblig- 
ed to agree to ways and means, after they 
had voted a supply, and with great inge- 
nuity applied it to Mr. Dumning’s mo- 
tions already voted, and those his learned 
friend still meant to propose. He said 
the vote of Thursday last was the supply 
which the House had voted in the case 
he alluded to, the two resolutions which 
passed the committee on Monday were 
the ways and means to make good that 
vote of supply: the beneficial ways and 
means, the best, the only ways and means 
that could answer that supply already 
voted to the people of England in com- 
pliance with their petitions. He hoped 
there the learned Iord’s doctrine laid 
down that night would hold good, and 
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that the House, when the report of the 
committee was made, would discharge 
their duty, and agree to the resolutions. 
If they did not, they failed in their duty, 
they deceived the people, by promising 
what they refused to perform, and it would 
be more manly to rescind the resolution 
of Thursday, than to let it stand. He de- 
_clared he should vote against the malt 
tax, because he thought a better tax 
might be devised, less oppressive to the 
subject and equally productive. 

Lord North answered the objections 
that had been made against the tax, and 
shewed that it was a necessary one, and 
that when it was rightly considered, it 
would not be found oppressive on the poor. 
He repeated his opinion respecting a 
cyder tax, and said, if ever it was impos- 
ed, it must be in the same manner as it 
had been laid the last time, when it was 
so much objected to, netyineanene 
that a composition of 40s. a year woul 
have entitled a family consisting of 20 
persons, to consume as much cyder as 
- they thought proper. 

The Bill was then read a second time 
without a division. — 


Debate on Mr. Crewe’s Bill for disabling 
| Revenue Officers from voting at Elections. ] 

April 13.. The order of the day was 
read for the second reading of the Bill 
‘¢ for better securing the Freedom of 
Elections of Members to serve in Parlia- 
ment, by disabling certain Officers, em- 
proyed in the Collection or Management 
of his Majesty’s Revenues, from giving 
their Votes at such Elections, was, accord- 
ing to order, read a second time.” 

Mr. Crewe stated, that the object of his 
Bill was to diminish the influence of the 
crown, and contribute towards securing 
the independence of parliament, two of 
the matters chiefly desired by the peo- 
ple in their petitions, and therefore pur- 
poses which that House were bound in 
duty to their constituents to fulfil, and 
which they had given a promise to fulfil, 
by the resolution which they came to 
on Thursday last, “ that the influence of 
the crown had increased, was increasing, 
and ought to be diminished.”? He said 
further, that his Bill did not take away, 
as might be supposed, the franchises of 
persons holding offices in the customs, it 
only established it as a rule, that while 
they possessed offices under the immediate 
' influence of the crown, their right of vot- 
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should be suspended. This he termed an 
effectual mode of restraining the influence 
of the crown without doors in one mate- 
rial instanee, which he conceived ought 
to be their aim as much as endeavouring 
to restrain that influence within doors, or 
the work of reformation would only be 
done by halves. 

Mr. Dundas said, he rose with a deter- 
mined resolution to resist the Bill, and 
declared he would resist all such Bills, as 
long as he had a mouth to utter a sen- 
tence with, or legs to stand upon; be- 
cause he considered the Bill as an attempt 
to make a violent alteration in the consti- 
tution, without having first established 
proof that the constitution wanted altera- 
tion, or that, if it did, the matter sug- 
gested by the Bill would be the sort of 
alteration that was fit or necessary. The 
Bill appeared to him to be of a most alarm- 
ing nature; the principle of it was what 
he objected to altogether; for which rea- 
son he rose to oppose it on the second 
reading, without waiting till it got into a 
committee. The principle of the Bill 
was no Jess than a total disfranchisement 
of a large body of the electors of Great 
Britain, without proof of their having. 
committed any crime to render them de- 
serving of so severe a punishment. It 
had been said, that the Bill did not dis- 
franchise the officers of the revenue, for 
if they chose to keep their right of voting, 
they might do it on giving up their places. 
Good God! what was this but reducing 
them to the most cruel of all possible al- 
ternatives—either to lose their franchises 
or to starve! Many of the revenue offi- 
cers had for years followed the employ of 
their present situation, and maintained 
their fimnilies by their salaries. Many of 
them had left trades and occupations to 


which they could not now return, they 


must therefore either give up their daily 
bread or their franchise. Would any 
Englishman who would give himself time 
to reflect a moment on this true state of 
the case, say, he was prepared to give his 
vote In support of a measure so violent, so 
arbitrary, so inimical to every principle of 
freedom, and so unjust? What had the 
revenue officer done to merit such treat- 
ment from that House? And what right 
had that House to take a stride of that 
kind, and at one dash of the pen annihi- 
late the franchises of a large body of the 
subjects, without any reason having been 
assigned farther than a mere assertion, 
that it was consonant to the prayer of the 
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geen so to do, and without any proof 
ing adduced, which could at alltend to 
convince the House that such a step was 
any way justifiable. He hoped and 
trusted that gentlemen were not inclined 
to adupt every rash measure which might 
be proposed to them, merely because the 
person suggesting it, took upon him to 
assert, ‘that it was what the people desired, 
but that they would join with him in 
giving a direct negative to the second 
reading of the Bill then on their table. 
Lord John Cavendish said he could not 
agree with the learned lord, either that it 
was such a Bill as he had described, or 
that it was such a Bill as ought to be ne- 
gatived. It struck him in a very different 
point of view. It struck him as a salutary 
step towards that reformation, that endea- 
vour to diminish the enormous influence 
of the crown, which the people in their 
petitions universally complained of, and 
which that House, by a solemn resolution, 
had pronounced to be increased to such a 
degree, that it ought to be dimimished. He 
declared there was not a man living who 
held the franchises of the people more 
sacred than he did, nor who would be 
more scrupulous to touch them, but this 
Bill did no such thing. It only held out 
an option to the revenue officer, either to 
quit his office, or to agree that this right 
of voting should be suspended during the 
time that he held his employ; and so far 
was this from being a hardship to that 
description of men, he would take upon 
him to assert, that it would be a great kind- 
ness to them, and the very best buon that 
House could possibly give them. The 
learned lord talked a great deal of the 
value of the franchises of the officers of 
the revenue; did not the learned lord 
know, did not every man who heard him 
know, that, in truth, the revenue officers 
had no franchise, and that it was abso- 
lutely impossible for them to give their 
votes freely and to the candidate whom 
they in their consciences approved, with- 
out endangering the loss of their places ? 
The present Bill, therefore, instead of 
doing them an injury, would do them an 
essential service. It would give them se- 
curity in their offices. It would make 
them easy, it would make them happy ; 
It would, at the same time, tend matert- 
ally to render that House independent, 
and by demolishing the undue influence of 
the crown without doors, add to the free- 
dom of parliament, and answer, as far as 
3& went, one great end of the petitions of 
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the people, to which they were bound to 
pay attention. He, for these reasons, ap- 
proved most heartily of the Bill, and re- 
turned his sincere thanks to the hon. 
member who brought it in. 
The Bill was read a second time. 
the moiion that it be committed, 
Lord Ni:gent rose to oppose the Bill, 
and declared he was free to confess that it 
would affect his constituents if it passed. 
That, however, was not the ground on 
which he opposed it, nor was it any con- 
sideration with him in any case, where the 
good of the people at large was the aim of 
any measure which came into debate. He 
opposed it, he declared to God, for no 
other purpose, than because he thought 
the principle of it such, as no man, who 
regarded the franchises of the people as 
highly as he did, and as every man who 
loved the British constitution must do, 
could approve. What, take away the fran- 
chises of a large body of men for no rea- 
son but because they are revenue officers ? 
Was there any thing criminal in serving 
their country, and in maintaining their fami- 
lies by the produce of that service? Surely 
no reasonable man would consent to such 
an unconstitutional proposition! The no- 
ble lord had said that’the Bill gave them 
an option: it certainly did, but what sort 
of an option ? The very option which the 
learned lord had so well described, a choice 
of consenting to be disfranchised, or of — 
starving. Nothing short of that. He had 
already said, that many of his constituents 
were revenue officers. They were so. 
He had confessed it; but that was not the 
ground on which he opposed the Bill. He 
was perfectly safe at St. Mawes; if he’ 
quarrelled with the noble lord to-morrow, 
he defied him, with all the revenue officers, 
; to injure his election, and he would tell 
| the House why. Five-sixths of the borough 
was his own property; his constituents 
were his tenants, and he was sure of his 
election. He had no motive, therefore, 
but his conviction that the Bill was a bad 
Bill, to induce him to oppose it. Let 
gentlemen recollect how many years the 
franchises of the electors of Great Britain 
stood upon their present footing, ever 
since the 8th of Hen. 6. He was sure he 
was right in his assertion as to the date, 
because Mr. Sheridan had lately told the 
public so, in those Resolutions of the West- 
minster committee drawn up and signed 
by him when he was in the chair. Ought 
not gentlemen, therefore, to consider a 
little what they were doing ? ‘To recollect 
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the reverence in which their ancestors had 
held the franchises of the people, by not 
making any law affecting them since that 
which passed in the reign of Henry 6, and 
which then disfranchised a great part of 
the people. Besides, why had not a revenue 
officer, if he was a freeholder of 40s. a 
year, as good a right to hold his franchise, 
which perhaps was his birtbright, as any 
one gentleman in that House ?—The noble 
lord had said that revenue officers would 
have their choice either to give up their 
place or their franchise. Wasthere aman 
in England so base minded as not to feel 
it the pride of his heart, that he lived in a 
country, perhaps the only country in the 
world in which every man had a right, as 
he could not act for himself in parliament, 
to give his vote for the person he chose to 
represent him in parliament? So that he 
virtually was bound by laws of his own 
making, and to which, by hisrepresentative, 
he had given his consent. Then why 
stifle that pride, that honest pride? Why 
degrade Englishmen and deprive them of 
their most glorious right ? What—do it 
merely because they were revenue officers 
--absurd and unjust !—Oh, but perhaps he 
should be called, ‘ the old rat of the con- 
stitution, for holding this doctrine. The 
noble lord who had pleased to bestow that 
title upon him, was always inclined to take 
the greatest liberties with his best friends, 
and those who really wished him sincerely 
well. Perhaps the noble lord thought 
they would be the last to be offended with 
him. He did assure the noble Jord he 
was not offended. ‘There was no harm in 
the appellation; it was a stroke of inno- 
cent humour. He had been puzzled, 
however, to discover through what chink 
of the noble lord’s skull the old rat had 
crept into his head, and he had been 
puzzled to find out why he was called the 
old rat of the constitution. He saw in 
the newspaper which he had read that 
morning, there was a paragraph upon it, 
and the news writer was also puzzled how 
to account for the title. He had endea- 
voured to discover what property of a rat 
belonged tohim. Did the noble think he 
was one of those who would run away from 
the constitution when it was in danger, as 
a rat would run away from a falling house? 
He did assure the noble lord he would not. 
As long as his friendly limbs would enable 
him, and friendly he had a right to call 
them, for they had borne him for nearly 
seventy-one years, he would stand up and 
supportit. Support it to the last hour of 
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his life, let who would endeavour to pull it 
down and undermine it, under pretence of 
necessary alteration; better would it beto 
be buried under the ruins of the constitu- 
tion, than to survive it. He weuld gostill 
farther; the noble Jord in the blue ribbon 
should have his support, because he was 
convinced from Jong experience, that the 
noble lord wished well to his country and 
had a true love for the constitution. The 
noble lord would sooner die than suffer it 
to be impaired. He liked the noble lord 
for it. He had voted with him in the 
time of his prosperity, he would vote for 
him now. Having thus disavowed one of 
the qualities of a rat, he would tell the 
House which of the qualities of that animal 
he admired, and he bid the other side 
of the House beware and copy them. 
A rat was sometimes intent on acquiring 
good things. It thought it had a right te 
visit the bread-room and the cook’s cabin. 
It would go there, but it always cautiously 
avoided gnawing through the sides of the 
vessel; it never made a hole which would 
endanger the ship. Let the gentlemen in 
opposition hold this in their minds; let 
them, if they thought they had a right to 
force their way into the bread-room, go 
there and get their share of the good 
things; but let them take care how they 
forced out a plank of the sbip’s side, let 
them take care that in their zeal for alte- 
ration, they did not sink the vessel. He 
said the noble lord who had called him an 
old rat, had something of a rat in his own 
constitution, he liked good things; he re- 
membered when the noble lord was some 
years ago on a visit at his house, he was 
fond of going into the cook’s pantry and 
thedairy. Indeed he thust tell the House 
he had at that time a remarkable pretty 
dairy-maid. [A roar of some minutes 
throughout the House]. After more 
laughable matter, his lordship recurred to 
serious argument, and contended strenu- 
ously against the Bill. 

Lord George Gordon rose and said, that 
as to the noble lord’s dairy-maid he did 
not recollect any thing about her; but if 
the fact was as the noble lord had stated, 
it was a proof that he was fond of good 
things and pretty girls at a very early age, 
for he was but between six and seven years 
old when he was on a visit. at the noble 
lord’s house. He declared, as soon as he 
grew to years of maturity, and became ac- 


quainted with public affairs, he had broken 


off all manner of connection with the 
noble lord. The noble lord might be, and 
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he believed was, a very worthy character 
in private life, a good-natured, humorous, 
social man. But his public conduct and 

itical principles were not at all to his 
iking, he had not therefore wantonly or 
in sport bestowed the appellation on him ; 
but he had spoken from his heert, and 
called him what he really thought he was, 
when he had termed him one of the old 
rats of the constitution. 

Mr. Turner warmly reprehended all 
such ribaldry and nonsense, calculated 
merely to create a laugh, and to answer no 
good purpose. He said he was a serious 
man, and had not the talent by strokes of 
wit and humour, to excite merriment, and 
if he had, he would not attempt it; the 
times were serious, and it was no hour for 
laughter. The noble lord had boasted, 
that he was sure of his election at St. 
Mawes, because the borough was his own 
property ;—then who were his consti- 
tuents? Cujum pecus? The noble lord 
had no constituents, he represented him- 
self, and nobody else; his argument, 
therefore, went for nothing. Mr. Turner 
contended that the House was bound to 
pess the Bill; they mustdo it; the people 


of England had petitioned for it, and who 
would gainsay the people of England? 
would have their way, they had a 


right to it, for the constitution of this 
“pat was arepublic. He repeated it, 
he said, in the face of all the crown law- 
yers, and let them make the most of it—a 
lic, and one of the finest in the world ! 
He had held this language to the people in 
Westminster-hall, and would hold it 
where. Where the monarch was 
limited by the same laws that governed 
the subject, * certainly was a republic and 
nothing else. 

General Conway was decidedly in favour 
of the Bill, as a measure perfectly agree- 
able to the petitions, and as a necessary 
consequence to the resolution which the 
House had come to. 

Sir Thomas Clavering did not believe 
that any such imfluence as was s ed 
to be exerted over revenue officers by mi- 
nisters, was exerted; and as a proof of it, 
he mformed the House, that a few days 
ago he had received a letter from an elec- 
tor of a certain borough, who was a reve- 
pnue officer; he had never seen the man 
but once in his life, and when he read the 
letter, with difficulty recollected the man’s 
mame and hand-writing. In the letter the 
elector wrote him word, that he had for- 
merly done him a piece of service, while 
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acting a8 a magistrate where he resided, 
that now the elector was a voter for such 
a place, specifying where, and if he would 
let him know which of his friends he wish- 
ed him to serve, he would give him his vote 
at the next election. This sir Thomas said 
was the sort ofinfluence that prevailed, not 
the influence of the crown; and would 
gentlemen destroy the influence of grati- 
tude for past favours? He mentioned 
also an election contest which he once 
had, and declared that so far from having 
any cause to dread the influence of the 
grown over revenue officers, he would 
gladly have rested his election upon them 
alone. 

Mr. Powys wondered that the hon. ba- 
ronet, who had ‘just spoken, who was one 
of the majority of 233, who voted the re- 
solution of Thursday last, should so soon 
fly off from the conduct which that vote 
bound gentlemen who were for it, to ob- 
serve. He desired the Resolution might 
be read. The clerk having read it, the 
hon.  paieoar rose again, and endea- 
voured to Jay it down as a maxim, that 
every member of the 233 who voted for 
the resolution which had been just read, 
stood pledged to the people to comply with 
the prayers of their petitions, and to sup- 
port such measures as should be proposed 
for diminishing the influence which they 
had decided to be increased, increasing, 
and that it ought to be diminished. It was 
impossible to effect that purpose, if some 
steps were not taken to purge the electors, 
as well as the elected, to diminish the in- 
fluence without doors, as well as the in- 
fluence within. 
propositions of Monday last, he stated 
to be the means that tended to diminish the 
influence over the elected, and the pre- 
sent Bill would have the same effect upon 
the electors. 

Sir ZT. Clavering said he undoubtedly 
was one of the 233, and so far from being 
ashamed of it, it was his boast and pride, 
-but he could not subscribe to the idea, that 
having by that vote asserted a general pro- 
position, that therefore he was bound to 
support every measure that should be pro- 
posed, with a view to diminish the influence 
of the crown, whether the measure s0 pro- 

osed appeared to him to be wise or not. 
He had already stated that he had opposed 
the former bill of Mr. Dowdeswell, and he 
would tell the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, one great ground of objection to the 
present Bill, which struck him, and that 
was, the very ground on which the hon. 
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gentleman had rested his argument, to 
prove that he ought to support the Bill, 
namely, because it went to attack the 
rights of electors. He had no objection 
to purge that House of the influence of 
the crown as much as possible ; but he did 
not feel that he had any right to disfran- 
chise a large body of the electors, without 
a cause sufficiently strong to warrant such 
a violent step, being first shewn. An 
Englishman’s franchise was his best privi- 
lege, and he should never be willing to 
meddle with it. 

Mr. Rolle asserted that the revenue of- 
ficers were under the influence of the 
crown, which was often exerted against 
independent gentlemen in a very violent 
manner. In order to support this asser- 
tion, he instanced a case in which his fa- 
ther had been greatly injured by it. His 
father, he said, had served a certain bo- 
rough in Devonshire for two parliaments, 
and his grandfather before him. When 
his father came to stand at the third elec- 
tion, he found a court candidate sent down 
to oppose him, and in consequence of the 
great exertion of the influence of the 
crown against him, he lost his election: 
the court candidate carrying it merely by 
the majority occasioned by the great num. 
ber of revenue ofticers, who had, by man- 
date from the minister, been forced to vote 
against him. 

The Solicitor General thought the Bill 
a violent attack on the constitutional rights 
of the subject, an attempt to disfranchise 
a large description of electors, without 
any reason whatever. Gentlemen had 
said, it would be a boon to the revenue 
officers? Where was the proof of that as- 
sertion? Had the officers of the revenue 
asked any such favour of the House? 
Where were their petitions stating that they 
wished to have such aboon granted them ? 
He did expect, before gentlemen went so 
far as to make such assertions, that they 
would in common decency have endeavour- 
ed to support them by proof of some sort. 

Mr. 7’. Townshend said the influence of 
the crown over revenue officers was noto- 
rious: there was not a gentleman who had 
ever had a contested election at a sea-port 
town that had not felt the effects of it. 
He mentioncd the mandates of the mi- 
nister at election times to those officers as 
much more cruel and unjust than the pur- 
port of the Bill, which he contended was 
a boon to the description of men in ques- 
tion. He reminded lord Beauchamp of a 
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ford, in order to convince him that the int 
fluence of the crown over boroughs did 
exist, asserting at the same time, that the 
Treasury had disfranchised that borough 
merely to oblige a particular family in 
whose hands it now was. And as a far- 
ther proof of the crown using its influ- 
ence in boroughs, where the election was 
almost wholly carried by the votes of re- 
venue officers, he mentioned the frequent 
change of the seats of the members who 
represented the cinque ports, instancing 
the Secretary at War, who in the last par- 
liament had represented Harwich, had 
then po og away to Hastings, and he 
supposed at the next election would travel 
still further, declaring that it was a rule 
with the crown never to let a natural in- 
terest arise between the representative of 
one of their boroughs and the represented, 
but to move the member by the time his 
constituents became acquainted with him. 

Sir Adam Fergusson said, he had exa- 
mined the Bill very carefully, and had en- 
deavoured to see if he could trace in it 
one idea constitutionally founded, but thas 
his search was in vain. He reprobated 
the doctrine, that those who voted for the 
resolution of Thursday last, stood pledged 
to the people to vote for this Bill, as 
neither liberal nor just. He was convinc- 
ed if the crown had the influence over 
the officers of the revenue which had 
been asserted, jt was rarely if ever exerted, 
otherwise in the course of the debate 
some glaring instances of it would have 
been stated. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley said, he had 
stood a contested election for Newcastle, 
in and near which there certainly were a 
great number of revenue officers, who 
were voters, but that he had not perceived 
any marks of that influence which had 
been so much talked of. He was one of 
the 233 majority, but he did not hold him- 
self bound by his vote of Thursday last to 
vote for the present Bill, or any other 
which he should not approve. With re- 
gard to the Bill, it appeared to him highly 
objectionable. There was other influence 
besides the influence the Bill affected to 
diminish. The influence of the crown 
was more exerted in the dock-yards of 
Hampshire, than over the revenue officers. 
He said he had lately been at the launch- 
ing of a 74 gun ship, and on asking who 
was to command her, he had been told 
the mayor of Huntingdon, who was to 
have gone out with sir George Rodney, 
but kept at home to have the new ship. 
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This sort of influence appeared to him a 
much fitter object for parliamentary dimi- 
nution, than the influence the present Bill 
was designed to correct. 

Lord Hinchinbroke said the hon. gentle- 
man a little mistook the matter; the cap- 
tain appointed to the command of that 
ship was not the mayor of Huntingdon, 
he was an alderman of that town, and 
might have passed the office of mayor, 
but he was also. a very respectable officer, 
sir Richard Bickerton, who had been too 
ill to go with sir George Rodnéy. 

Sir Richard. Worsley declared he had 
lately stood an election for Southampton, 
but did not feel that influence among the 
men in the dock yards, which the hon. 
baronet had spoken of. 

Mr. Fox supported the Bill, and answer- 
ed the various objections that had been 
made to it. He told sir M. W. Ridley, that 
he had never been opposed by a court 
candidate, or he would have felt the weight 
of that influence the Bill was designed to 
correct. With regard to the hon. baronet 
who had lately stood a contest for South- 
ampton, he verily believed he had not felt 
the influence of the crown sufficiently, 
that was sufficiently for his purpose ; if he 
had, he most certainly would at that mo- 
ment have been the representative of the 
eounty. He said ‘it did not follow that 
the influence of the crown did not exist in 
the county. Ue had lost his election,— 
Why? Because the whole county, exaspe- 
raied at the frequent exercise of that in- 
fluence, had leagued together to oppose 
%. This argument he applied also to the 
declaration made by various speakers, that 
the majority which carried the question on 


Thursday last, was a plain proof that the } 


influence complained of did not: exist. 
Mr. Fox took up this upon the reverse of 
the proposition, and said, the numbers that 
were leagued together to diminish that in- 
flucnce, proved that it did exist, and that 
to such a degree as to require a great ma- 
jority to form a league for its destruction. 
So with the league against Venice. It 
never had been said that the republic of 
Yenice was weak, because the league 
against it was formidable. On the con- 
trary, the formidableness of the league 
was always admitted as an unanswerable 
proof of the power of the republic. Mr. 
Fox with great ingenuity turned several 
other arguments of the opposers of the 
Bill against them. 

Lord North replied to Mr. Fox's allu- 
sion to the league against Venice. He 
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said the hon. gentleman alluded, he sup- 
posed, to the famous league of Cambray, 
a league formed by the first and most 
powerful men in Europe, men of the most 
distinguished abilities, but men who had 
formed their league upon wilful misrepre- 
sentations, and the apprehensions unjustly 
raised in the minds of the people. The 
powers who made the league were the 
king of Arragon, the Emperor, the king of 
France, and the Pope. Their object was 
the obtainment of the possessions of the 
republic of Venice. Their league ended 
in a division of the spoil. One power took 
possession of one port, a second of ano- 
ther, a third of another, and a fourth of 
another: till after seizing the various ports 
of the republic [Mr. Fox called out the 
cinque ports of Venice !] the cinque ports, 
if gentlemen choose it, they fell out among 
themselves, and the bad principles of their 
league, their own mercenary and interested 
motives came out, and they met with that 
universal contempt and detestation which? 
such men, and all who form such leagues, . 
well deserve. His lordship followed this 
with arguments, that the Bill was uncon- 
stitutional, violent, and unjust. He rallied 
opposition on their conduct since they had 
been a majority, and imputed all their 
haste, violence, and error, to their being 
unacquainted with the manner in which the 
majorities of that House were used to act. 
He repeatedly threw out, that he had rea- 
son to think from the hon. gentleman’s 
speech, that he should that evening have 
the honour to be in a majority again. 

The House divided on the question tha t 
the Bill be committed : 

Tellers. 


Mr. Crewe Lata - - - 
YEAS Mr. Thomas Townshend t 195 
N Mr. De Grey - - 
OES 


Mr. Robinson ~ - 


. The Bill was consequently lost. 


Debate in the Lords on the Contractors? 
Bill.) April it, The Duke of Bolton 
moved the second reading of the Bill for 
restraining any Person, being a Member 
of the House of Commons, from being 
concerned himself, or any Person in trust 
for him, in any Contract made by the 
Commissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury, 
the Commissioners of the Navy, the Board 
of Ordnance, or by any other Person or 
Persons for the Public Service, unless the 
said Contract shall be made at a pxblic 
Bidding.”? His grace said a few words in 


support of his motion, which was accord- 
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ingly agreed to. He then moved that the 
said Bill be committed. 

Lord Sturmont rose to oppose the mo- 
tion. He had ever been accustomed to 
think that imputations were not to be 
thrown upon bodies and descriptions of 
- men without proof. The principle of the 
Bill was erroneous, because it went to 
disfranchise a body of men, and deprive 
them of the most valuable object of ambi- 
tion, that of representing their fellow- 
citizens in the parliament of a free coun- 
try, without any charge being adduced 
against them. It was a measure no less 
cruel than unjust; and there was no pre- 
cedent to be found upon the Journals, 
unless in the time of the Long Parliament, 
who excluded tax-gatherers from the 
lower House. He did not wish to make 
the conduct of that parliament a rule for 
the present day; but the exclusion of 
tax-gatherers was certainly a measure 
more justifiable than the present ; for they 
were in general needy men, and conse. 
quently more liable to corruption. But 
would parliament wish to exclude mer- 
chants of great property, merely because 
they happened to be engaged, fairly and 
openly, with government? For unless 
ae was brought to the contrary, their 
ordships must suppose that the contracts 
were fair and beneficial. He said there 
could be no doubt but that their lordships 
were clearly intitled to enter freely into 
the discussion of the Bill; for though it 
respected a matter of regulation which 
belonged more immediately to the other 
House, yet it having been permitted to 
pass there could be no argument with 
their lordships to agree, without investiga- 
tion, to its principle. The other House, 
from motives of delicacy, might leave it 
to their lordships to decide on the pro- 
priety of contractors retaining their seats. 
He said it would be unjust to deprive men 
of their right without proving that they 
had abused it. It would be throwing a 
cruel stigma on a body of respectable 
men; and he hoped their lordships would 
never give into the popular prejudice, that 
because men enjoyed places of emolument 
under government, they were not left at 
liberty to act agreeably to their own con- 
sciences. — Beside all this, the Bill was 
most ineligible with respect to its public 
tendency. Contracts could not be made 
Open on many occasions. 
for a secret expedition must be made in 
secret: the contract for a sudden expedi- 
tion must not be made with a previcus 
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notice of 20 days. Besides, at a public 
bidding, a very improper man might offer 
to contract at the lowest price. There 
were other objections of great weight ; for 
instance, a man might be secretly em- 
ployed by the enemy to thwart the public 
service; and therefore it would be impro- 
per to run such a hazard by rendering 
them open. As the laws had very pro- 
perly provided a punishment against the 
public as wel] as the private delinquent, 
parliament ought to permit that course to 
be taken, and not to lay a general stigma 
on a number of men, without having any 

roof before them of their guilt. They 
had none. The rum contract had been 
much spoken about: but their lordships 
knew nothing of the circumstances; if 
there was any thing improper in it, the 
law would interfere, and punishment would 
follow conviction. . 

The Earl of Coventry defended the Bill 
as a very necessary step towards executing 
the wishes of the people. It was, he said, 
a very serious matter for their lordships to 
oppose a Bill which respected the inde- 
pendence of the House of Commons, and 
which had passed unanimously in that 
House. It might, in fact, create a quar- 
rel between them; for it was a very deli- 
cate point for their lordships to interfere, 
and defeat the ardent wishes of the other 
House, in a matter relating to their own 
honour, freedom, and independence. But 
it was not only the unanimous wish of the 
House of Commons; it was the wish of 
the people of England, and he 
their lordships to reflect that this was the 
first of all the Bills that had reached their 
House, and their decision upon it would 
be a test of their treatment of the whole. 
All the petitions of the le tended to 
this point ; and it would produce the most 
alarming consequences if rejected. He 
begged to press this consideration home 
fairly to their lordships’ breasts ; whether 
as the Bill had passed the other House, 
nem. con. it would be decent or prudent 
for their lordships to reject it entirely upen 
this principle. He therefore reg | 
exhorted their lordships to send the bi 
to a committee. 

The Earl of Hillsborough said, that the 
time was now come, when the consequence 
of the House of Lords would be fully ap- 
parent— its use, and its necessary influence 
in the constitution. It was their duty, 
when the prerogative of the crown was ex- 
tended to improper bounds, to connect 
themsclyes with the people; and again, 
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when the people were warmed either by 
enthusiasm or error into madness, when 
they were mad from virtue, and were bent 
on reforming and amending the constitu- 
tion on erroneous principles, which he 
conceived now to be the case, it was their 
duty to check and resist that delirium of 
virtue, that rage and tempest of liberty, 
and bring them back to coolness and s0- 
briety. He objected to the Bill on the 
following grounds. Its principle, he said, 
was fallacious, and he wished to consider 
it in four principal points of view: its ob- 
ject, its utility, its propriety, and its jus- 
tice. Its object was the independence of 
parliament, and diminishing the influence 
of the crown. Did the late conduct of 
the House of Commons give any proof of 
their dependence and corruption? The 
very circumstance of the Bill having come 
into that House was a proof to the con- 
trary, its object was therefore improper, 
for the House of Commons was already 
independent, and the crown had no appa- 
rent influence founded on corruption.— 
The point of utility here to be effected was 
that of preventing contractors from sitting 
in the House of Commons. ‘The idea was 
absurd; ‘the attempt was impracticable. 
What could be easier defeated than this 
preventive provision? If the minister 
meant to corrupt, was not the prohibition 
easily set aside? Though a member of par- 
lament could not contract in his own 
name, could not he soon get a person to 
do it for him, and when the tenders came 
to be examined, would it not still bein the 
ated of the minister, supposing him to 

corrupt, to select a favourite contractor, 
and afterwards manage matters so as to 
retmburse the person who made the 
lowest offer? On the other hand, as he 
Was persuaded that there were no unfair 
Or underhand dealings between the mi- 
nister and contractors enjoying seats in 
the other House, in his opinion there 
could no possible advantage be derived 
from a law framed upon the principle of 
the present Bill.—As to its propriety, it 
Was certainly improper, for it went to lay 
Contracts open, and expose the services 
for which they were intended to the 
enemy. Twenty days notice was to be 
given, when perhaps the service was in- 
tantaneous ; and it was to be made at a 
public bidding, which was a new and an 
woheard of manner: improper persons 
Would be intitled to the preference, and 

public service would suffer, as well 
Perhaps as the public treasury, by their 
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employment. As to its justice, it was in 
this instance the most objectionable ;_be- 
cause it was founded in the height of ine 
justice: for could any thing be more 50, 
than to stamp infamy and disgrace on 
men, merely because they were thought 
worthy to serve government.—Could their 
lordships imagine that men of the first 
families and fortune in the country could 
be so blind to the true interests of their 
families, and so insensible of character, as 
to prefer the paltry consideration of a 
temporary emolument to the welfare of 
their country? This Bill was not only di- 
rected to the hearts of their lordships, but 
also to their heads. Admit the principle, 
that men may be worked round by intee 
rest to prefer themselves to their country, 
then all descriptions of men that hold 
places under government would be equally 
ineligible. And would their lordships 
say, or could they suppose, that any man, 
possessed of large landed property, could 
be so ignorant and silly, so base and mer- 
cenary, as to be seduced by the sum of 
two or three thousand pounds a year, to 
abandon the interests of his country, and 
give up his judgment and his feelings, to 
be guided by a minister? It was ridi- 
culous to fancy that such weakness and 
absurdity could exist in the breast of any 
man. It was immaterial to him, whether 
contractors in general voted with the ad- 
ministration or the opposition. There was 
no prejudice could arise in his mind on 
that account, nor could any imputation be 
thrown upon them. Men who voted 
uniformly against the administration, be- 
cause they had not places, might be said 
to vote as corruptly as those who had voted 
constantly for them, because they had 
places. The argument was equally just, 
and the imputation equally illiberal, on 
both sides. Proof must always be pro- 
duced of corruption, before it could be 
just to censure or condemn; and in the 
present instance, without any evidence be- 
fore them, their lordships could not accept 
of the Bill. His lordship contended that 
the Bill was totally inadequate to the ob- 
jects it was avowedly framed to reach. 
It was loose, indefinite, and in some mea- 
sure incongruous, because it unbound the 
hands of the government in one instance, 


while it restrained them in another. All 
contracts were to be made at a public 
bidding, and yet the Bill vested a discre- 


tionary power in the minister to dispense 
with this rule upon particular occasions. 
He had always observed, that restrictions 
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on the passions and vices of mankind, in- 
stead of diminishing, increased them. It 
was impossible to rein them in, and that it 
was 80, appeared from the innumerable re- 
straints that had been laid on the vice of 
gaming—a vice that had contributed more 
to corruption than all the others put toge- 
ther. The Acts against it were innu- 
merable; and yet it had increased in pro- 
portion to the resistance it had received, 
and had convinced him that it was as im- 
possible to bridle the vices and the passions 
of mankind by regulation, as it was by 
hedging in the ocean to prevent its turbu- 
lence.—His Jordship concluded with ob- 
serving, that the present times unfortu- 
nately exhibited nothing but an innovating 
spirit of alteration and ideal perfection, in- 
ternal commotion, causeless discontents, 
turbulence and dissention. The people 
were run mad about public virtue; this, 
therefore, was the moment in which it was 
their lordships’ special duty to interfere, 
and check the encroachments of the 
people, upon the just, acknowledged, and 
. constitutional prerogatives of the crown; 
and so far from its being true, that the Bill 
was @ measure consonant to the voice of 
the people, as expressed in their petitions, 
it was at once a mockery of those peti- 
tions, and a direct insult put upon the 
understandings of the petitioners. 

The Duke of Grafton defended the 
principle of the Bill, as well as its pro- 
priety at the present moment. It had 
passcd the other House with unanimity, 
whose privileges it would particularly af- 
fect. What would be the consequence of 
rejecting it? Perhaps a rupture between 
the two Houses; and as the purpose of 
the Bill was to exclude a certain descrip- 
tion of men, the Commons would perhaps 
act as they had done on a former occa- 
sion, and exclude them by their own reso- 
lution. He meant on the affair of the 
Middlesex election. He remembered 
upon that occasion a very great authority 
(lord Mansfield) took upon him to say, 
“that there was no appeal from the de- 
cision of the House, and that no other. 
branch of the legislature could check or 
alter the resolution.” So that, right or 
wrong, their decision would be final. But 
he was indeed surprised, after what he 
had heard in the course of the. present 
session, to see the conduct of this day. 
When a motion of ceconomy, on a former 
day, had been introduced by a noble peer, 
it was objected to, because the House of 
Commons might be offended at the House 
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of Lords taking up a ene that belonged 
to them. Now, when a Bill was sent up 
from that House, which originated there, 
and which passed unanimously, the same 
noble lord objected to its being received. 
He warned their lordships of the danger 
of rejecting the present Bill. It was im- 
possible to say to what lengths the resent- 
ments of the people might not proceed.— 
He took notice of the assertion, that there 
was no proof. This, he said, had been the 
standing argument for the last two years, 
and had been used upon every occasion ; 
though the matter before their lordships 
might be of universal notoriety, yet still 
proof was required. The evidence of 
personal feeling and conviction was not 
sufficient, and yet when evidence was at 
their lordships’ bar, the fact was very dif- 
ferent. When governor Penn gave evi- 
dence at the bar, noble lords, many of 
whom he had then in his eye, contended 
that the House was not to be misled by 
evidence ex parte, though, as had been 
foretold at the time, the nation was hur- 
ried into the fatal conflict that brought us 
to what we were. He said that this Bill 
did not go to make all ccntracts open.— 
He trusted their lordships had much too 
lively a sense of what they owed to their 
own dignity, to consent to become the 
engine of the minister on the present oc- 
casion, and to do for him'what in another 
place he dared not attempt to do himself. 
The people of England had petitioned 
the House of Commons, complained of 
the increased influence of the crown, and 
recommended ceconomy in the expendi- 
ture of the public money. The House of 
Commons had voted that the influence of 
the crown had increased, and that it ought 
to be diminished. The House of Com- 
mons had also voted that it was their duty 


to comply with the petitions of the people, 
and provide an immediate and effectual 
redress, The present Bill had the 


House of Commons unanimously, and it 
behoved their lordships, unless they meant 
lay the to foundation of perhaps a fatal 
misunderstanding, and create an incurable 
difference between both Houses, to pass 
the Bill into a law.—His grace then went 
into a detailed view of contracts, and 
their operations and effects upon persona 
enjoying them who had seats in the other 
House, applying in direct and pointed 
terms the SP eneful, and, he feared, corrupt 
manner that great national trust was car— 
ried on at present, by which contractors 
were put in possession of enormous sums 
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belonging to the public, and the national 
purse emptied, in order to secure the dead 
votes of a few unprincipled, avaricious, 
and, he might add, voracious and insatiable 
individuals, His grace concluded with 
affirming, that when he had the honour 
to preside at the Treasury board, con- 
tracts were made in a very different 
manner, and at infinitely less expence. 

Earl Bathurst opposed the Bill. He 
said, that men of the strictest honour 
might, without the least imputation on 
their integrity, contract with government, 
and thence inferred that the present Bill 
tended to throw a slur upon all who should 
in future do that which was extremely ho- 
nourable and fair in itself. If the in- 
fluence of the crown did exist to the ex- 
tent that had been stated, the present Bill 
would have no effect towards diminishing 
it, because if the contracts were taken 
away from members of parliament, they 
might nevertheless be given to the rela- 
tions or friends of members, so that the 
same degree of influence would be ex- 
erted, and in a worse manner from its in- 
directness, than it was at present. His 
lordship endeavoured to shew the neces- 
.sity of the ministers contracting with men 
of high character; if they did not, the 
public would be imposed on, the contracts 
not fulfilled, and the end of them defeated, 
to the great injury of the public service. 
He observed, that none but men of pro- 
perty and character were at all fitted for 
such atrust. The pledges of fortune and 
character held out a security to the state 
for a faithful discharge of whatever was 
undertaken to be executed; and nothing 
could be more clearly established than the 
necessity of employing men of such a de- 
scription, For instance: in the case of 
Mr. Alderman Harley. The nature of the 
engagements that gentleman had entered 
into with government required two things ; 
it onigee government at some times to 
make large advances; at others to over- 
draw or call upon the contractors to make 
advances. Taking it, then, in either light, 
how did the case stand? It was found 
convenient at one time to invest large 
sums, he believed in one instance to the 
amount of .700,000/. in the hands of Mr. 
Harley ; and again, Ma probably, to over- 
draw upon him. Opulence and the first 
character could only entitle a man to an- 
swer sudden and extraordinary demands, 
or give him any pretension to fill such a 
situation with convenience to himself or 
the state. 
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The Duke of Grafion declared, that 
during the time of his presiding at the 
Treasury board, great care was taken that 
proper security should be given by the 
contractors for their due compliance with 
the conditions of each tespective contract, 
so that the public were as well served as 
if members of parliament were the con- 
tractors. 

The Earl of Derby defended the Bill, 
and said he was astonished to hear it called 
a mockery of their petitions, rather than 
a measure adopted in consequence of them. 
No one noble lord had said, that if the 
Bill passed it would do any harm; why, 
then, in God’s name, would not the House 
pass it? The object of it clearly was to 
diminish that intluence of the crown, which 
the Commons had voted to have increased, 
to be increasing, and to require diminu- 
tion. It had passed the House of Com- 
mons unanimously, and as it concerned a 
right which belonged solely to the other 
House, it would in all probability create a 
difference between the two Houses, if their 
lordships should reject it. 

The Earl of Shelburne complimented 
the noble lords who sat on his side of the 
House, for having so ably defended a Bill 
which was attempted in the most unjust — 
manner to be thrown out. He said the 
increased influence of the crown was no- 
torious. It was to be seen every where. | 
Did not every man know to what an im- 
mense degree the army and navy were in- 
creased? From them alone sprung one 
great opportunity of its increase. It had 
been contended that their lordships ought 
not to be jealous of it ; luckily, he had no 
occasion to consult his private reading, or 
his private expenditure, to prove to their 
lordships that they ought to be jealous of 
it; the constitution itself suggested it as 
the duty of both Houses of Parliament to 
be at all times jealous of the powers of 
the crown, to watch them with the utmost 
care and attention, and to guard against 
their encroaching on the rights and liber- 
ties of the people. The Bill then under 
their consideration was a mild measure ; 
it was not for that reason surely objec- 
tionable. It tended to check the influence | 
of the crown in a small particular, but 
every thing must have a beginning, and 
the Bill before them was directly grounded 
upon the Pe and fell within the 
meaning of both their objects, a wish to 
have the influence of the crown reduced, 
and a recommendation of economy. Did 
their lordships consider what a mine of 
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corruption government contracts were? 
Did they reflect in how many ways they 
contributed to extend the influence of the 
crown, and to waste the public treasure? 
Let them look a little at the picture of a 
contractor. View him going down into 
the country, disturbing and interfering 
with gentlemen in the boroughs with which 
they had been long acquainted, and which 
they had long represented, see him intro- 
ducing all manner of vice, extravagance, 
and folly, to persuade the boroughs to re- 
‘turn him to parliament; mark his success, 
the injury done to the private gentleman, 
who no longer represents those with whom 
he has lived on the most intimate terms of 
connexion and friendship, and see him 
sent up by the deluded borough to par- 
liament. Trace the contractor still fur- 
ther. What does he do when he first gets 
into the House? He calls for papers, he 
complains of the want of ceconomy, of 
the lavish mode of making contracts, and 
declares how much cheaper the public 
business might be done. He teizes, he 
ee he worries the minister, who at 
ast buys him off at any price. View him 
then making his contract with an ignorant 
and indolent minister. See how cunningly 
he advantages himself of the minister’s 
great love of ease, of his great want of 
knowledge. He makes a contract for 
rum, and by and by it comes out that the 
minister did not know the difference be- 
tween currency and sterling. ‘The public 
are defrauded to a vast amount, and the 
contractor wallows in wealth. The end of 
a parliament approaches, and he deter- 
mines to push his advantage. He sees the 
minister hard run, and he goes to him 
agin, and demands a fresh contract. 
The minister, sore with having been se- 
verely attacked the night before, tells him 
he will make no new contract with him, 
how much he has been abused on his ac- 
count, that his life is rendered intolerable, 
that he can’t endure it. He goes away, 
but returns at a fit opportunity; the mi- 
nister determines to be more cautious, and 
to regulate the matter with him. He pro- 
poses lower terms. The artful contractor 
affects to give way with reluctance, he 
meets the minister's terms. The minister 
ties him down to take the victualling office 
price [alluding to lord North’s rum con- 
tract with Mr. Atkinson], the bargain is 
struck, and the contract signed. It turns 
out asccond bubble. The minister was 
not aware that the victualling-otfice price 
was bot a contract for rum merely, but for 
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a variety of articles together, and then 
the minister tells parliament he was not 
bound to know that the victualling-office 
contract was a mixed contract. What are 
all contracts as they are now managed? 
A wine merchant (Mr. Alderman Harley ) 
contracts to send clothing to the army ; 
he contracts to’ send Portugal coin to 
America; he tells you himself that he does 
not send Portugal gold but British guineas, 
and that the ttle of his contract, as spe- 
cified by an official account to parliament, 
is not a right description of it. Perhaps 
this may be termed a libel. Gentlemen 
had now imbibed new notions of parlia- 
mentary language, and were ready to take 
offence at what carried no offence in it. 
He, however, would not be deterred from 
giving his sentiments on public topics 
freely in that House. He was no libeller, 
no more inclined to be a libeller than 
Messrs. Harley and Drummond. But to 
return to the description of contracts. 
The chairman and deputy chairman of 
the East India Company had contracts for 
matters to be delivered in America, and 
every man who was a contractor con- 
tracted for such articles as he knew no- 
thing about, and which he was a most unfit 
man to contract for. 

As far back as Edw. 3, a fixed jealousy 
of the dangerous influence of the crown 
began to take root, and had continued to 
exist, growing or diminishing, according 
to time, circumstance, and occasion. But 
lately, that was since the Revolution, it 
had been manifest in many instances, and 
parliament had not been so nice in their 
teelings, so careful of giving offence, and 
so extremely fearful of stigmatizing the 
characters of public men, as they were 
now a-days. ‘The commissioners of the 
customs and excise had been excluded 
from sitting in parliament; and was that 
considered as a reproach upon them ? 
Undoubtedly not. It was considered as 
a very necessary regulation, and when 
they accepted of the offices, they knew 
the condition, and acquiesced init. The 
argument which the noble lord had urged 
would answer for every future Bill that 
might be introduced, to answer the pur- 
pose of which this was only a beginning ; 
for if men were supposed to be above the 
temptations of emolument and above cor. 
ruption; if men’s minds, as their lord. 
ships said, could not be influenced by in- 
terested motives, then all thebills that were 
likely to come before them would be ex- 
cluded on the same ground. 
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A noble earl had said, that men would 
argue with themselves: ‘* What, shall I 
be base enough for the paltry considera- 
tion of a little dirty emolument, to give up 
the interest of my country for my own? 
shall I be so careless of my character, so 
indolent of posterity, so blind to my true 
and permanentinterest, astogive up the use 
of my judgment, to give up my honesty, 
my freedom, and my independence, for 
the poor insignificant compensation of a 
few thousands a year?” For his own 
part, he sincerely believed, and he did not 
think that he was guilty of illiberality in 
the opinion, that a contractor would argue 
in a very different manner. Would he 
not rather say, ‘* What, shall I be silly 
enough to give up my own interest, and 
the interest of my family and posterity for 
the empty and nonsensical motives of 
pune spirit, honour, and integrity ? Shall 

vote for the conclusion of the present 
war when I am making my fortune by 
its continuance? My vote, were I so in- 
clined, cannot do any great good. I could 
not gain the question for my country. 
Why, then, should I be so inattentive to 
myself as to overlook the present oppor- 
tunity 2?’ He conceived that this was more 
likely to be the soliloquy of a contractor. 
He particularly adverted to the gold con- 
tract, and stated it to be both iniquitous 
and useless. The profits of it were im- 
mense, and the possessor of it had not 
only the exchange in his own hands, and 
regulated the rate on all remittances to 
and from America, but sent out the gui- 
neas of Britain instead of the gold of Por- 
tugal, and by that means defeated the 
very object of the contract, and all] the 
expence of the coinage was lost to the 
country. He spoke also with great de- 
testation of the infamous plan which had 
been contrived to create a monopoly of 
the corn in Canada, and urged the neces- 
aity of agreeing to the Bill, asa test of 
what would be done to execute the wishes 
of the people. Hespoke of the increasing 
influence of the crown, and said, that 
there were very prudent and wise reasons 
for permitting the officers of the army and 
we to sit in parliament. 

re said, he did not blame any man for 
trying to get the most from government 
for his contracts. He had a right to do 
the best fur himself, and the more he got, 
the better he discharged his duty to his 

ly. It was the minister he blamed for 
making unwise contracts, not those with 
whom they were made. Contracts were 
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indisputably a great temptation, and there- 
fore he wished to put them out of the way 
of members of parliament. Tor, notwith- 
standing the declaration of the noble lord, 
that men of honour were superior to all 
influence from contracts, human nature 
spoke a different language. While the ar- 
gument stood thus, could it be expected 
that members of parliament had virtue 
enough to resist such a temptation; or, 
that having contracts, they were so defi- 
cient in gratitude as to derive great emolu- 
ments from their connection with the mi- 
nister, and not to vote for his measures; 
if they were so extraordinarily firm, and 
could reconcile such conduct to their 
consciences, did any one lord that heard 
him, imagine the minister would suffer it, 
and Jet a future contract be given inimical 
to his interest? Besides, consider for a 
moment the immense profits to be gained 
byasinzlecontract. Twenty, thirty, fitty, 
one hundred thousand pounds! aye, that 
sum doubled, and even trebled! Let noble 
lords recollect the present contract for 
sending gold to America,—the contract, 
fictitiously laid before the House of Com- 
mons, and contradicted as to its specifica- 
tion by the contractor himself in that ver 
House! Had not the contractors, at their 
own motion, sunk their profits from 21 to 
1£ per cent.? If they would part with so 
large a portion of their commission volun- 
tarily, what an immense advantage must 
they not derive? Perhaps it might be 
urged that the contract, from the nature 
of it, must necessarily be given to men of 
responsibility and character. Good God, 
were there no merchants in the city, no 
monied men, no men of high reputation, 
who would accept of contracts, and dis- 
charge the duties of them with rigid ob- 
servance, but members of parliament? 
Last war the contracts were not in parlia- 
ment, and yet the army was as well served 
then as it was now. Add to this, the 
whole commission of the gold contractor 
might be saved, if the mode of making it 
with the Bank, which he had suggested to 
their lordships, were adopted. Why, 
then, was the public to pay Messrs. Har- 
ley and Drummond enormously for a ser- 
vice which might be done as well at no 
ee : 

is lordship next went into a general 
consideration of the political complexion 
of the times, which he described as alarm- 
ing to the last degree; the House of Com- 
mons divided and torn to pieces by intes- 
tine disunion, neither side of the House 
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firm in itself, or fixed to any one point 
whatever; without doors, the people cla- 
morous for redress of grievances, ‘ripe for 
any violence, and easy to be led to such 
measures as would shake the kingdom to 
its centre, but at the same time proceeding 
decently, temperately, and constitution- 
ally ; applying to parliament, and putting 
it upon them to do them justice, and 
grant them redress. Petitioning in terms 
of the greatest moderation, upon matters 
of complaint so strong in themselves, that 
they needed not the enforcement of 
powerful language ; reprobating that 
worst of all political evils, the increased 
influence of tle crown, and earnestly 
pressing for its diminution, recommend- 
Ing, at the same time, a reform in the 
public expenditure, and advising cco- 
pomy. And all this, when we were en- 
gaged in a war of the most tremendous 
. Bature; without a navy equal to the con- 
test ; perhaps, at this moment, without an 
army; with 21 ships in the West Indies, 
against 26 of the enemy, and most of our 
ships old, and requiring repair; while 
theirs were all fresh, just come out of 
dock, and every way fit for service; with- 
out a friend to assist us, without a single 
silly! He had, from his wishes that it 
might be true, been inclined to believe the 
report so confidentially circulated, that 
Russia had sent us some ships, and had 
flattered himself that amidst the mass of 
neglect and error imputed to ministers, 
they had secured one friend in Europe; 
but, good God! what was the ttue state 
of the case? Russia had published a Ma- 
nifesto, which he had read with the most 
serious concern. Did that look like the 
preliminary of an alliance ?—just the con- 
trary. It was hostile to every maritime 
power: particularly hostile to Great Bri- 
tain. How melancholy the change of af- 
fairs in Europe! Russia, scarcely known 
to have existence as a maritime power 
thirty years ago, dictating laws of naviga- 
tion to Great Britain! And yet Russia 
had been talked of as our good friend, 
our willing ally! That language had been 
held while we had been insolently affront- 
ing Holland, provoking the States Gene- 
ral, who were from old connexion, from 
situation, from past friendship, the most 
fit allies of this country! If Russia de- 
clared against us, (and if we did not re- 
sent the Manifesto we were grown tame 
and poor in spirit indeed), Denmark must 
follow, for Denmark was at the will of 
Russia, and Sweden, he feared, was but 
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too ready to throw herself into the arms 
of France, and act at her direction. 

Let their lordships reflect on this, and 
let them ask themselves if unanimity at 
home was not a matter devoutly to be 
wished. The present Bill was a measure 
adopted by the House of Commons, in 
compliance with the petitions of the peo- 
ple; he was aware that he was not ware 
ranted to say it had passed the other House 
unanimously, because in the printed votes 
certain technical words were wanting to 
the account, in order to convince the 
reader that it had passed in that manner, 
but as there had not been a division upon 
it, it was fair to say it had met with the 
consent of that House. The Bill was a 
very moderate measure in itself, though it 
would tend essentially to check the influ- 
ence of the crown in one very material in- 
stance. The other House had solemnly 
resolved, that * the influence of the crown 
had increased, was increasing, and ought 
to be diminished.” The Bill chimed in 
with that resolution, and it equally chimed 
in with another resolution of the same 
House, viz. “ that it was the duty of the 
House to provide, as far as might be, an 
immediate and effectual redress of the 
grievances complained of in the petitions.”? 
Another consideration in favour of the 
Bill was, the object of it was such as imme- 
diately concerned the Commons; whence 
they were alone competent to judge of its 
propriety» its wisdom, and its justice, and 

y passing the Bill they had clearly de- 
cided that it was wise, just, and proper. 

His lordship next adverted to what he 
had said in a former debate, in distinc- 
tion of the influence from the prerogative 
of the crown, declaring that he approved 
the latter to the full as much as he disliked 
and dreaded the former. He ever had 
been an advocate for the open, avowed pre- 
rogative of the crown, because he regard- 
ed it as an essential part of the constitu- 
tion; a matter which equally contributed 
to the lustre of his Majesty’s government, 
and to the happiness and prosperity of his 
subjects. The influence of the crown, 
on the other hand, working secretly, dif- 
fused as it went, poison of the very worst 
kind. Venom, which while it undermined 
the liberties of the people, sapped the 
foundations of the constitution, and could 
not fail, sooner or later, to ruin beth prince 
and people. 

His Jordship took notice of some in- 
sinuations which had been thrown out by 
a noble lord (Hulsborough) early in the 
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debate, against a person or persons who 
stood forth and supported the popular mea- 
sures now on foot, and were presumed to 
have rendered their situation desperate by 
losses at the gaming table. [Supposed to 
mean Mr. Fox.] It was a misfortune 
which was much to be lamented. The 
manners of the age gave it countenance, 
and the effects were felt almost in every 
family. lf any particular person was 
meant, whose talents, love of his country, 
ee virtue, and private character, had 
elt the mischiefs which too often accom- 
panied a rage for play, not only that per- 
son’s intimate friends, his family, and his 
relations, must feel on the occasion, byt 
the public, the people at large, were inte- 
rested in whatever concerned the personal 
situation of such a man: for, as his talents, 
his zeal, hig firmness of mind, and his in- 
dependent spirit, were all employed in 
their service, he became, in fact, so much 
public property, in the preservation of 
which every man in the nation had a com- 
mon interest. Taking the insinuation, no 
matter at whom pointed, nor for what pur- 
pose, he did not think the charge partook 
of any thing criminal, though he presumed 
it was not suggested by way of eulogy or 
personal approbation. He remembered a 
time before age and experience had taught 
him better, when he often risked more 
than strict prudence would justify ; he lost 
his money, and he felt the inconvenience: 
that, with several other follies, the conco- 
mitants attending an early period of life, 
had long since ceased to operate, and he 
was now free to say that it would appear 
to him a most extraordinary mode of com- 
bating his opinions. in that House or out 
of it; avery novel mode of establishing a 
test of his conduct as a public man; if 
any noble lord should rise up in his place, 
and tell him that his arguments were ill 
founded, and his sincerity ought to be 
Questioned, because in some one part or 
other of his life, he had staked more at the 
gaming table than he could afford to lose. 
There were, to be sure, persons of that 
perfect virtue, of that consummate pru- 
dence, of that profound wisdom, who re- 
versed the general order of things, who 
were wise in their juvenile days, who were 
famed for wisdom, without any lessons 
drawn from experience, the common source 
of human sasaegn to such men, he, 
for one, bowed; they were prodigies of 
nature ; they not only deserved to be vene- 
rated, but they were justly entitled to ad- 
Wiration; they were in some measure self- 
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created beings ; or, if not, were so created, 
as to be evidently formed by Providence, 


‘and held up by the creative power that 


formed them, as patterns of excellence 
and imitation tothe rest of mankind; they 
were wise without experience; they were 
good without feeling; they were magna- 
nimous without difficulty. Being all per- 
fection themselves, they could not con- 
ceive how others could err. Being states- 
men by intuition, they were astonished 
that every man could not see as far as 
themselves; being superlatively good and 
virtuous, they never made allowances for 
the weak and fallible part of their species. 
When others erred, they thought them 
wicked ; when others disagreed in opinion 
with them, they were ready to impute it 
to folly or the worst motives. In short 
they were a kind of monks, who, out of 
the way of all possible temptation, never 
made any allowance for those who were 
not born saints as well as statesmen. — 

This was a picture which, he believed, 
bore a pretty close resemblance to the 
characters of some modern statesmen : 
hut however well they might be entitled 
to all the wisdom and virtue to which 
they  chlaeati the world notwithstanding 
would judge as they had always judged ; 
they would not accept of professions, but 
would decide from appearances or from 
real actions. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
chief argument urged was this, that the 
Bill, such as it was, was a Bill passed by 
the other House relative to its own mem- 


bers, and qualifying the terms on which 


any person should be entitled to a seat 
there. This argument, when fairly exa- 
mined, he trusted, would appear to have 
nothing in it. It most certainly, if taken 
as a general proposition, was unquestiona- 
bly true; both Houses had a right, inde- 
pendent of each other, of declaring the 
terms, and qualifying the conditions of 
admission into their own bodies. The pro- 
position was, thercfore, incontrovertible, 
when abstractedly considered; but the 
conclusion drawn, as applicable to the sub- 
ject matter under discussion, was replete 
with apparent fallacy. It had been warmly 
urged; Was not the language which pre- 
vailed in that House some years since, in 
relation to a noted transaction (the Mid- 
dlesex election and Mr. Wilkes’s expul- 
sion) in the other, by those who spoke 
against the present Bill, “ We have no 
right to interfere in what the other House 
may have thought fit to declare to amaunt 
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to a disability, or vl Poa of any of 


its own members.” He did not undertake 
to say what the arguments used in that 


House on that occasion might have been ; | 
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House, but came before their lordships in 
the shape of a proposed law, and for what 


purpose? To introduce an alteration in 


the constitution; to diminish the presumed 


but he was prepared now to declare his ; influence of the crown; to prevent cor- 


own opinion at the time, which no change 
of circumstances had since induced him to 
alter. Nor did it become their lordships’ 
pravity, as far as he was able to form an 
opinion, to suppose, that they were to be 
bound by or assent to every proposition 
which might be agreed to by. the Commons 


‘implicitly, and without examination or dis- 
‘cussion. 


The noble lords who supported 
the Bill went that length, else every argu- 
ment urged by them went for just nothing ; 
for the right of enquiry, deliberation, exa- 
mination and discussion, he presumed, sig- 
nified very little, unless the power and 
right of determination were annexed to it. 

The distinction between the cases he 
had just alluded to was this, in his appre- 
hension: the other House had a right to 
sect out the measure or qualification, res- 
pecting its own members. The measure 
was framed, and was conformable to its 
own usages ; and when any new case arose, 
neither House was bound by any other 
rule than discretion. He meant a fair, 
direct, legal and just discretion, applying 
the general law of parliament to the par- 
ticular case before those who were called 
upon to determine. This, he presumed, 
was sound parliamentary doctrine, and was 
as demonstratively true at the instant he 
was speaking, as ten years since, or at any 
former period of the constitution. He 
would not undertake to say, that that was 
the exact ground which had been taken in 


- the arguments urged against introducing 


a Bill into that House, respecting the case 
of the Middlesex election; but this -he 
would say, as a member of that House, if 
such a Bill had come under his considera- 
tion, he should have thought it extremely 
improper, and dangerous: in its nature ; 
and thinking it so, should have deemed it 
his duty to express his hearty dissent, as 
improperly interfering in the exercise of 
the exclusive and peculiar privileges of the 
other House, and restraining its power 
over its own members. 

But taking the argument either way ; 
allowing that it would or would not be fit 
or prudent for that House to pass a Bill of 
the nature now described, ee did the 
general proposition apply in the present 
instance? In no respect whatever. Here 
was a Bill which did not in the least relate 
to the qualification of a seat in the other 


ruption, and promote public ceconomy. 
These were the professed objects of the 
Bill; not that, in his opinion, such an in- 
novation was necessary, nor was the exis- 
tence of the causes on which the Bill pro- 
ceeded even attempted to be proved; but 
more of that hereafter. He was now 
barely stating his reasons in support of 
the competency, or rather the duty of that 
House, to determine the present measure 
on its own intrinsic merits, free from any 
idea of acting upon motives of necessity, 
and being compelled, as it were, to adopt 
the present Bill, because it passed the other 
House. The argument then, so shaped as 
it was, amounted to this, and no more: 
You cannot reject the present Bill, be- 
cause it relates to setting out certain qua- 
lifications of the other House respecting 
its own members; but though that had 
not been the case previous to your own 
recent opinions and resolutions respecting 
the Middlesex election, you are tied down 
by arguments and reasons used and resorted 
to on that occasion, in which this doctrine 
was maintained in its fullest extent. 

Was that the case here? By no means. 
There was not a sentence contained in the 
Bill which did not afford the most full and 
complete evidence of the contrary. The 
Bill, in the first place, presumed an existing 
corrupt influence, and directed the exe- 
cutive power in the exercise of one of the 
most important powers vested in the crown, 
that of making war ; it went to restrain the 
ministers of the crown in that very impor- 
tant point, the providing shipping, stores, 
provisions, &c. in time of war as well as 
peace, consequently, the measure was not 
@ measure of interior regulation, confined 
to the members of the other House, and 
the exercise of its peculiar privileges. It 
was a clear measure of state, which that 
House was competent to judge of, without 
being bound by any opinion which might 
have prevailed in the other. It concerned 
the nation at large; it was a matter of pub- 
lic interest and public concern. Their 
lordshipswere bound to consider it as such, 
and solely as such; and the measure so 
brought forward must staud or fall by its 
own merits. As one of the branches of the 
legislature vested with the power of con- 
senting or assenting to laws which related 
to the whole community, their lordships 
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would forget the duty they owed to them- 
selves, the regard they owed to the public 
the protection which was due by them to 
every thing that related to the preservation 
of that community, in the welfare and pros- 
perity of which they pussessed so large a 
stake, if they should be prevailed upen by 
any improper ideas of respect for the other 
House to adopt the present measure. 

This point being clearly established, in 
his opinion, it Jet their lordships fairly into 
the consideration of the Bill, as it present- 
ed itself in the shape of a question of'state. 
It was said, though he could not well learn 
upon what authority, that the Pill had 
passed the other House unanimously ; that 
itmet with no opposition; and that, be- 
sides, it was founded in the wishes of the 
people, and corresponded particularly with 
the sentiments of the petitioners. All this 
might be very true, and was worth just so 
much as it would pass for in their lordships 
estimation. As to the first recommenda- 
tion, it might be well founded. Ile was 
litle acquainted with any thing which it 
was not his duty to know; and he hoped 
that those noble lords, who laid particular 
stress upon this circumstance, would ex- 
cuse him, if he could not go with them as 
far as they appeared to wich. For he 
was always taught to understand, that 
there were certain technical marks which 
accompanied Bills that had received the 
unanimous approbation of either House of 
Parliament, authenticating the fact. No 
such authentication had accompanied the 
present Bill; consequently he should take 
itas having passed in the ordinary way, in 
which an opposition had been made, but 
no division in consequence taken place. 
The wishes of the petitioners might have 
great weight with their representatives ; 
but if any thing was meant to be taken on 
this ground, it went to preclude all dis- 
cussion in that House; for with all the in- 
dustry he was master of, he could perceive 
ho middle line that could be struck out 
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stood supported by the facts stated in the 
petitions, the reality of which had been 
declared by certain resolutions come to in 
the other lluuse. The first was, “ that 
the influence of the crown had increased, 
was Increasing, and ought to be diminish- 
ed.” He did not mean to debate the 
truth or fallacy of this proposition, in re- 
ference to the majority who voted that re« 
solution, ‘They were competent to resolve 
it; they had resolved it; and in that view 
he had no observation to make; but when 
this abstract proposition was stated in ar 
gument in that House, not only to have 


| been sufficient ground for the determina- 


| 


or followed. You must adopt this Bill be- , 


cause it passed the other House unani- 
mously; and you are the more bound to 
do so, because this Bill passed the other 
House in compliance with the wishes of 


the people ; or you must form your judg- | 


ment upon the Bill itself. For his purt, 

he was not prepared to adopt the reasons 

thus urged. He must consequently em- 

brace the other part of the alternative, that 

of dividing on the measure itsclf, and not 

Upon the opinions or wishes of others. 
The Bill, it was wannly maintained, 
[VOL. XXI.J 


| 


| 


‘on which che Dill rested. 


tion of the other House but of this, he 
hoped it wouldnot be deemed totally foreign 
to the subject shortly to deliver his own 
sentiments as a member of another branclz 
of the legislature. ‘The influence of the 
crown, say the petitioners, and atter them 
their representatives, is increased, &c. 
Has any proof been given, or offered, in 
the other House, that the fact so stated 
exists? Not one. If not, then, what does 
this declaration amount to? No more than 
that it is the opinion of the other Elouse, 
and of a considerable number of their con- 
stituents, that the fact so stated is true. 
Has any proof been offered in this Ttouse 2? 
Not a uttle. Has any communication 
been made by the other House to this, of 
the reasons which induced them to come 
to the resolution alluded to, in order to 
supply the deficiency of evidence, which 
their lordships were, in questions of conse- 
quence, entitled to have, either in that 
manner or at the bar? Nothing like it; 
consequently, whether in reference to the 
sense of the petitions, the resolution come 
to by the other House, and the medium 
and degree of proot necessary to convince 
the understandings and satisfy the con- 
sciences of their lordships, there was not a 
single impediment in the way, to prevent 
them trom entering into the consideration 
of the Bill, of examining and discussing 
all its parts, and of coming to a final deci- 
sion on its merits, no more than if the Bill 
had taken its rise in that TTouse. 

Such begin the true state of the question, 
and, as tar as he could leara, the history 
of the Bill itself, it became his duty, as a 
member of that Ilouse, to consider the 
Billon the merits, and the merits only, and 
the true ground both in tuct and argument, 
It was said, in 
the first place, that persons, members of 
the other House, enjoving contracts, were 
under the influence of the crown, and of 
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course voted for the measures proposed 
by the minister, no matter whether right 
or wrong. Of this, however, he could 
say, there was no proof, nor pretence of 
proof; but he would mect it.in argument, 
as a probable suggestion. Their lordships, 
then, before they could assent to the pre- 
position, must supply tlie want of ‘proof by 
the following string of suppositions. First, 
that every contractor is corrupt as soon as 
he becomes one; secondly, that every 
eminent merchant, no matter how high or 
respectable his character may be, or emi- 
nent for integrity, when he seeks a con- 
tract, or is prepared to enter into one, is 
previously corrupt. Their.lordships must 
commit this violence on their feelings, hie 
this force on their understandings, before 
they could accede to the very fundamen- 
tal proposition on which the present Bill 
hinged. That was a proposition which he 
trusted very few would acknowledge, be- 
cause it pre-supposed an innate, active 
spirit of corruption to prevail in the breast 
of every man who contracted with govern- 
snent. It went further, for it went this 
length likewise, that those who in every 
other point of view were considered as 
one of the most useful and respectable 
class of men in this country, were not only 
ready to be corrupted, but all those whom 
the king and the nation had entrusted with 
the conduct of public affairs were as ready 
to corrupt as the others were to be cor- 
rupted: and to the enormity of the crime 
itself, their lordships, before they assented 
to the passing of the Bill, must be further 
prepared to conclude, that ministers were 
ready to add a breach of trust of the high- 
est nature, the most mischievous in its 
consequences, and every way the most 
destructive of the prosperity and welfare 
of that state, which, from their stations, 
they were appointed to guard and protect. 

His lordship then made a long di- 
gression to prove that it was impossi- 
ble in the nature of things that any 
contractor could be corrupted, or if he 
was willing to be corrupted, that any 
minister could be found wicked enough 
to corrupt him. Fle said, some particulars 
had been adverted to respecting contracts 
entered into by the noble lord at the head 
of the Treasury. He was bound to observe, 
that no proof of the facts had been ad- 
duced; of course, as an inducement for 
their lordships to pass the Bill, they avail- 
ed nothing. Their lordships could take no 
notice of such assertions ; they were capa- 
ble of proof, or they were not; if they 
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could be proved, why was not evidence 
given? Ifthey could not be proved, it was 
idle and absurd to talk of them. | 
But supposing that the case was really 
as it had been represented, surely their 
lordships’ gravity and wisdom would not 
permit them to pass such a law as the pre- 
sent on the ground of an abuse in one of 
the departments of government, in a 


‘particular instance, or even in many in- 


stances. It would, besides, be an act of 
pre-judgment of a matter stil depending ; 
&@ matter upon which, perhaps, both in 
their inquisitorial and judicial power they 
might be called upon to decide. On the 
other hand, the remedy proposed was a 
general one, of constant, fixed, and exten- 
sive operation ; not pointed to this or that 
particular abuse, but a general pretended 
reform, in no wise supported by fact, 
reason, or sound policy. Consider the 
matter again, in respect of actual incon- 
venience ; how pregnant with evil would 
the present measure, if adopted, prove ? 
And still more so, how full of injustice ? 
Here is a man, suppose any man, without 
descending to particulars, of considerable 
fortune, and engaged in great mercantile 
concerns; this man happens likewise to 
be a member of the other House, and. of 
course is in a situation of a distinguished 
nature, because he is presumed to be 
acting for the good of his country, anda 
sound presumption, till the contrary be 
proved. But what says this Bill, but that 
the man who from his situation, fortune, 
and public services, is intitled to the 
respect and esteem of his fellow subjects, 
must be singled out from the rest of the 
community as a public delinquent, or, 
what substantially amounts to the same 
thing, be excluded from deriving from an 
honest and fair pursuit and exercise of his 
profession, those emoluments every person 
in the kingdom is intitled to, who does not 
stand in the same predicament with him- 
self. Such is the absurd idea the Bill pro- 
ceeds on, that the person thus engaged in 
the active service of his country, is for- 
bidden the advantages which, if not en- 
gaged in that service, he might partake of 
in common with others. . 

But if the Bill be unjust and impractica- 
ble, what is the benefit to be derived to the 
state? None at all. The object of aco- 
nomy is abandoned ‘in the instant it is de- 
clared to be the only one; for it does not 
pretend to put an end to corrupt con- 
tracts, because they may continue to be 
made as formerly, but only to prevent the 
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supposed influence arising from it in the 
other House: and if the contracts are put 
up to public bidding, the mischiefs are 
many which this mode of contracting will 
be liable to; for though securities may be 
iven, those who imagine that the per- 
formance of contracts is easily enforced, 
know very little of the means which must 
be resorted to, and still less of the numer- 
ous inconveniencies and mischiefs which 
may arise to the state in consequence of 
non-performance. 

The noble lord who spoke last insisted 
greatly on the influence of the crown, to 
prove which he mentioned the great in- 
crease of the army and the navy. It was 
fair to presume, as a mere question of 
speculation, that an increased expenditure 
of public money, and the consequent 
power of granting more favours, would add 
to the influence of the crown, particularly 
in the army and navy; but however plau- 
sible this speculation appeared, the fact, 
he believed, either as generally or parti- 
cularly applied, would be found to be the 
very reverse. It would be acknowledged, 
and it was a fact, he believed, known to 
every noble lord who heard him, that the 
influence of the crown, as applied to the 
support of ministers and their measures, 
was considerably more operative before, 
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absurd or pernicious in its consequences. 
In the first place, he was yet to be satisfied, 
that the petitions, stiled the petitions of 
the people of England, were in fact the 
petitions of a fair, unequivocal, and de- 
cided majority of the people, otherwise 
they amounted to just nothing. Allowing 
this to be the fact, would it be proper for 
their lordships, who were the guardians of 
their own sepurate rights, as well as of the 
constitution and the nation at large, to 
comply with the wishes of the people, 
however mistaken or absurd; and though 
their lordships’ own particular rights, and 
every other essential consequence deriva- 
tive to the other two branches of the legis- 
lature, and the safety and well being of 
the commonwealth, should be involved in 
the request, and whatever might follow. 
He begved their lordships to pay particu- 
lar attention to the state of the case, as 
it really stood; for it was not the petitions 
of the people that were the great objects, 
but the cutting up by the roots all free 
deliberation and inquiry; for, if associa- 
tions and committees were to compel one 
branch of the Jegislature, and terrify the 
other, to comply with their desires, the 
freedom of parliament was at anend. In 
this point of view he thought it behoved 


or at the eve of the commencement of the | their lordships to be very cautious how 
war, than since, and he presumed, that on; they gave way to any innovation, unless 
account of many recent circumstances, | it manifestly tended to the public good ; 


arising from differences of opinion in both 
Houses of Parliament, it would be con- 
fessed, that the influence of the crown had 


because, if a motion went forth that such 
a measure, though not really necessary, 
being in itself trifling, was merely assented 


very little effect upon the individuals of! to to quiet the minds of the people, that 


the two military professions, the officers of | fatal 
and army, in the votes they gave. ‘lordships, in the very first concession, 


the na 
From these well known and indisputed 
facts, he was, he presumed, at liberty to 


recedent once established, their 


would be no longer free agents; and he 
submitted to their serious consideration 


conclude, however strong the current of | how probable and easy the transition 
popular prejudice might weigh with some | might be from light or trifling requests to 


persons, that the increase of the naval and 
military establishments, which had, though 
the presumed evil really existed, become 
unavoidably necessary, by no means 
threatened to endanger the liberties of 
the country. 

He confessed he heard, with no small de- 
gree of astonishment, two matters urged 
in @ strain of peculiar confidence: first, 
that the petitions were the petitions of the 
people of England, properly so called; 
consequently, that being the petitions of 
the people, they must operate upon the 
different branches of the legislature, so as 
to produce a prompt, implicit, and uncon- 
‘litional acquiescence in whatever the 


others of the greatest consequence. 

If the influence had prevailed to the 
degree complained of, it required deep 
and mature consideration to adopt mea- 
sures the best calculated to effect its dimi- 
nution. To alter the constitution would 
certainly be the last thing a prudent 
citizen or sound patriot would think of 
hazarding. Awriter (Mr. Burke) on the 
subject of the popular discontents, whose 
opinions he much respected for their solid 
wisdoin and deep observation, and who, 
in the work alluded to, had given so many 
proofs of eminent ability and sound poli- 
tical research, accompanied with mature 
judgment, had very fully stated the causes 
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of what were said, at the time he wrote, 
to be the prevailing discontents of the 
people. With a spirit which clearly 
marked his thoronch knowledge of the 
subjecr, he sat off with gravely remarking, 
6 ‘Phat to complain of the age we live tn, 


to murmur at the present possessors of | 


power, to lament the past, to conceive ex- 
travagant hopes of the future, are the com- 
mon disposiicons of mankind.” Indeed 
the most of the conclusions drawn by him 
from the various premises laid down in the 
work alluded to, tended to shew an altera- 
tion in the constitution, especially in the 
Jeading reforms and innovations, by certain 
descriptions of men, viz. that of shortening 
the duration of parliament, and for limit- 
ing and restraining the qualifications of 


| 
! 
! 
\ 


those who were to be clizibie to be sent as | 


members of the other House by their con- 
stituents, either by place bills, bills of ex- 
clusion, and disqualification, &c. The 
arguments of the writer, whose abilities no 
man offered to call in question, brought 
home clear conviction to his own mind, 
upon points he would fairly say he had 
Jong before been pre-disposed to consider 
in exactly the same light. 

It had been urged by several noble 
Jords, that contractors sitting in parlia- 
ment were under the undue influence of 
the crown or its ministers; indeed it was 
the only colour of argument urged in sup- 
port of the Bill; but in his opinion, no- 
thing had been offered but general loose 
assertions, which, in the shape they were 
brought forward, hardly deserved an an- 
swer. Rum and some other contracts had 
been mentioned ; but, in his opinion, that 
House was not the proper place to discuss 
such matters. 
Jaws had wisely provided a remedy; and 
a better nor more convincing proof that 
those loose assertions were not founded, 
need not be adduced, than that the only 
proper mode of ascertaining the facts, 


and, in consequence of that, of punishing | 


the offender or supposed offenders, was 
abandoned, and the charges repeatedly 
made in a place in which it was impossi- 
ble for the party accused to defend him- 
sclf and prove his innocence. One gen- 
tleman in particular, a member of the 
other-House (Mr. Alderman Harley) on 
whom the noble earl who spoke last thought 


| 
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dinatcly lucrative on that of the contrac- 
tor, he knew perfectly well, and he was 
free from his full conviction to declare that 
no merchant had pursued a fairer line of 
conduct, not one of their lordships was 
more proud in honour, nor did any man 
stand more firmly on the rock of inte- 
grity. 

His lordship adverted toa question put 
early in the debate. Would they become 
the engine of the minister, and do for him 
in that House what he dare not attempt 
himselfin the other?) This was merely a 
figure of speech, or rhetorical flourish, 
which he was not at present prepared or 
willing to combat in the same stile. The 
great point, in his apprehension, was this, 
and this only: was the measure itself a 
wise or proper one; if it was not, this 
made-up speech imported nothing, and 
he trusted would not weigh a feather 
with their lordships. That House was 
placed as a barrier between the other two 
branches of the legislature. It wasasta- 
tion of great trust, whether affecting their 
lordships’ own immediate rights and inte- 
rests, or those of the community at large ; 
and he believed the language the consti- 
tution held was this, that their Jordships 
were bound in duty, whenever it became 
necessary, to restrain every attempt of 
either of the branches of the legislature 
from encroaching on the rights and pri- 
vileges of the other, no less than to pre- 
serve their own inviolate. His loreship 
concluded with giving his negative to the 
metion. 

Lord Camden observed, that he was 
not much editied with the long speech he 
had just heard. His learned friend on the 
woolsack had said a great deal about the 


| bill, but tn his opinion very little to the 


| 


| 


t 


| 


purpose. Ile always heard the learned 
lord with pleasure when his attention was 
directed to the question, and the general 
subject matter to which it related; but 
upon other occasions, when his lordship 
meant to defeat a question, by means 
very diflerent from those which he was 
willing to avow, his noble friend would, 
he trusted, excuse him, if he laid very 
little stress upon arguments foreign to 
the subject, however ably or eloquently 
urged. His learned friend had maintain- 
ed his opposition to the Bull, in contra- 


proper to indulge himself in a strain of | tradiction to the clearest principles of 


strong animadversion, and whose contract 
the noble earl had reprobated as an im- 
provident one to the public, an unwise 
one on the part of the minister, and inor- 


the constitution ; indeed to every rule of 
common sense and common experience, 
and to the whole system of parliamentary 
jurisprudence. He protested he could 
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not hear his learned friend, but with asto- 
nishment, doubt the existence not only 
of the influence of the crown, but its 
monstrously increased influence in parlia- 
ment. He would ask his learned friend, 
Was such an influence supposed to exist 
at any former period? If it was, had it 
been reduced? By no means. The learn- 
ed lord tells you, that every law enacted 
for a century past, which had the reduc- 
tion of the influence of the crown for its 
object, was idle, nugatory, and ineffica- 
cious. He was, indeed, ashamed to waste 
their Jordships’ time with even stating a 
single doubt relative to the question ; be- 
cause, if influence did not exist now, it 
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and exact equipoise ; and then his lord- 
ship applied the gencral principle to the 
Bil now on the table. He wished the 
learned Jord would attend to the particular 
application of his general premises, and 
see how that corresponded with his main 
argument, which was, that all the other 
laws of thesame nature and tendency passed 
‘since the Revolution were little more than 
| so much waste paper. It might be fairly in- 
ferred, from the learned lord’s great abi- 
lities, and his eagerness to prove the 
folly, as well as injustice of restraining 
laws in general, that he would not have 
| omitted the mischiefs which those laws 
‘produced, If not then, it was clear that 


never existed: the presumed means of | all the imaginary fears and dangers con- 
influence having, within the last 50 years, | juredup bythelearnedlord against the pre- 
nearly doubled ; consequently, every sin- | sent Bill, for he supposed there was no 
gle law passed for restraining the influence | other before the House, could not be un- 
of the crown m parlisment, froma year | derstood to properly apply to it; conse- 


or two after the Revolution to the in- 
stant he was speaking, was conceived in 
folly, was replete with political and perso- 
nal injustice, and tended to no one end 
but to swell our statute books, and to ad- 
minister a cause of etcrnal litigations. 
What was the Place Bill, the Pension 
Bill, and that for excluding the officers 
of excise and customs from seats in the 
other Honse? In short, the whole code 
of parliamentary regulation, but so many 
monuments of the tolly and injustice of 
our forefathers; of their folly, if those 
laws were from their nature not practi- 
cable, or fit to be carried into execution ; 
of their injustice, if the learucd lord’s ar- 
guments were mainta'nible, that no mcm- 
ber of either House should be supposed 
corrupt till proof were made, (he pre- 
sumed his lordship meant Westminster- 
hall proof) of his corruption. In short, 
the conclusions fairly deducible from the 
learned lord’s gencral positions were 
clearly neither more nor less than this, 
that those several restraining, qualifying, 
and excluding laws, were the idle sug- 
gestions of visionary and ill-informed men. 
Before he took a final leave of this part 
of his learned fricnd’s arguments, he 
could not help making one additional ob- 
servation. ‘The learned lord had set his 
face, in very strong language, against in- 
Novations in general, pointing out their 
danger, and encouraging, or rather rally- 
ing their lordships, to the post of danger, 
and to a vigorous discharge of their duty, 
Namely, the standing between the two 
~other branches of the legislature, and 
preserving the constitution in a natural 


quently, however proper it might be to 
[ point out the dangers and mischiefs rela- 
| tive co other intended innovations, which 
the learned lord predicted, they could 
have no weight whatever in this discus- 
sion. : 
Before he proceeded to speak to other 
parts of the Bill, he would endeavour to 
meet the principal objections stated against 
it in another point of view. He would, 
indeed, grant them one by one, for argue _ 
ment’s sake. He would say, as many of 
their lordships had said, that merchants in 
general were a very useful and respectable 
body of men, as much, or more so, than 
any other in the state. He would grant, 
that no man sought a contract from cor- 
rupt motives. He was ready to say, with 
the warmest of the minister’s friends, or 
indeed any former or future minister, that 
he or they did, do, or would revolt at the 
idea of entering into a corrupt contract, 
with any prospect of obtaining, or hoping 
to obtain the corrupt vote of the con- 
tractor, in support of his measures, and 
in the maintenance of his power, contrary, 
perhaps in many instances, to both the 
wishes of the sovereign who confided in 
him, and of the people, to whom he was 
ultimately bound, for an honest and faith- 
ful discharge of his duty. He would go 
the full length that the warmest friends af 
the worshipful body of contractors could 
possibly wish him to go. He would even 
suppose, that no corrupt contract ever 
had, or would be made. 
But after all these concessions, it was 
plain that these were new discoveries in 
the moral and political world ; somcthing 
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extremely different from the jealousies 
which occupied the minds of our less wise 
forefathers; very contrary, indeed, to the 
whole scheme and spirit of the British 
constitution, and the voluminous resolu- 
tions of the British legislature. All these, 
jointly and separately, combined to esta- 

lish a ae totally BF ders to that 
which noble lords were of opinion was in- 
herent in human nature. They thought 
that power was apt to corrupt the human 
mind, and to be frequently abused in the 
exercise ; they vainly imagined, that though 
it was honourable and charitable to sup- 
pose every man honest till the contrary 
were proved, nevertheless it was the duty 
of parliament, and the task of wisdom, to 

rovide certain necessary means of con- 
fining the party possessing a trust within 
certain marked and measured limits, and 
to lay upon him such restraints as might 
prevent him from abusing the confidence 
reposed in him. These, he presumed, 
were what the learned lord called idle, fan- 
ciful suggestions, the phrenzy of virtue, 
and the madness of ideal perfection. 
However foolish, idle, or fanciful they 
might now appear, he believed they some- 
times produced very serious consequences, 
and if human nature was not become, 
within a very few years, miraculously, as 
it were, purified and refined, it was not 
impossible but what once before se doe 
might, in the revolution of time, happen 
again ; for if history had not misled him, 
those antiquated ideas operated in a va- 
riety of instances on real subjects; that 
men had been found corrupt and venal, 
and had suffered public ignominy and 
punishment for their venality and prosti- 
tution. He should not even resort to 
history ; he believed their lordships’ Jour- 
nals, as well as those of the other House, 
if examined, would furnish several in- 
stances of men in high trust having abused 
that trust, and of suffering under the 
strongest displeasure of both Houses, for 
their public delinquency ; and as the noble 
viscount in the green ribbon had described, 
_ with his usual ingenuity, prosecutions in 
parliament, or parliamentary inquiries in 
general, to have originated in faction, he 
begged he would distinguish the cases, so 
as not to confound the persecuting or 
prosecuting spirit of party or faction, with 
those where the facts were clearly, noto- 
riously, and satisfactorily proved, and were 
followed with condign and exemplary pu- 
nishment. 

The particulars to which he had been 
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alluding were, in truth, the very causes 
which produced the qualifying, restrain- 
ing, and excluding laws. Hence the se- 
veral statutes, in order to lessen or re- 
strain the influence of the crown, or the 
minister for the time being, from operating 
in parliament. If, then, the jealousy of 
parliament itself was such, that it doubted 
the integrity of its own members, the ge- 
neral proposition, to come seriously to the 
question, on which the Billi rested, stood 
unshaken. He would never suppose, any 
more than the learned lord, till the same 
were in legal proof, that the particular 
cases alluded to in the present debate, 
were sufficient to support the present or 
any future Bill; those were now clearly 
out of the question : these contracts might 
have been the best or the worst that could 
be possibly made; but with that circum- 
stance their lordships had nothing to do ; 
the persons described were not before the 


House in either contemplation of law or 


fact. He should be sorry, though the 
matter were admitted as proved, that the 
Bill had not a more firm and durable sup- 
port; for he would never consent, in any 
given instance, to apply a general remedy 
to a partial grievance. But taking up the 
question in the only light it could be fairly 
and distinctly viewed, saving as he went 
along the characters of the two gentle- 
men whose names had been so often men- 
tioned (Messrs. Harley and Atkinson) 
and the noble lord, the minister in the 
other House, what did the whole that was 
urged in this line of argument amount to? 
To just this: that the contracts were 
fairly, honourably, and equitably made, 
and that the contracting parties were fair 
and honourable men. So far he was ready 
to go: but though he abhorred the idea 
of entering into corrupt bargains as much 
as any one of their lordships; he would 
ask them, did there no bias hang upon the 
minds of men in certain situations, and in 
the course of certain transactions? -Did 
not gratitude or friendship ever operate as 
a source of influence? Were there not 
many questions, and some of them, per- 
haps, of the first importance, so nearly 
balanced, that a profitable connection 
either in possession or expectation, might 
not turn the scale? Was there a single 
measure proposed to parliament, however 
pernicious in its nature and tendency, that 
wanted able and willing advocates to de- 
fend it? In such an equilibrium, when ar- 
guments were managed with so much dex- 
terity and address, that it became difficult 
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to determine on which side truth lay, did 
not interest often imperceptibly intrude it- 
self, and furnish the mind with plausible 
arguments and specious pretences to cover 
its secret workings? 

He would just suggest another almost 
irresistible source of influence, which 
operated on the minds of some men very 
forcibly, and of the most worthy and _res- 
pectable description, where the first rate 
virtues gave birth to the evil; he meant 
gratitude for past favours, or present be- 
nefits, or a regard to one’s family and de- 
pendents: they were both implanted in 
the human breast, for the best and noblest 
purposes. He was far from arrogating to 
himself the stern virtue of keeping their 
effects at a distance. He might struggle 
against them, but he could not promise to 
say he would come off victorious. The 
safety of the state, and the preservation of 
the constitution, might, under certain cir- 
cumstances, be involved in the fall of a 
minister, and the most serious personal 
consequences arise to the minister on his 
fall. Where was the man hardy enough 
to say, that he would in the day of ad- 
versity unite in the destruction of his friend 
and benefactor ? Where was the man bold 
enough to say, if he had no provision for 
his family, or was of an avaricious temper, 
that he could withstand the temptation of 
providing for one, or of gratifying the 
other? The case was a strong one, but it 
had happened, and might again happen, 
that it would become the public duty of a 
man to join in measures for the destruction 
of his benefactor; and as for the other 
temptations mentioned, he presumed no 
noble lord, or any other person, who in 
the least mixed with the world, would den 
that such temptations as he had described 
ofered themselves too often; and, without 
distinguishing the present age from any 
former period, or censuring it in a severer 
degree than truth would justify, there was 
very little reason to doubt, that such temp- 
tations were not always resisted. 

Great and princely fortunes, made with- 
out trouble, within the course of a few 
years, were strong temptations to be held 
cut to any man, to induce him to come 
over to the opinions of tiose who had the 
power to offer and the ability to confer 
the favour. This was the language of a 
noble lord, not many years deceased, who 
was well acquainted with the subject, and 
spoke from experience (lord Clive). That 
noble lord, when the clamour first was 
raised against the Nabobs, who amassed 
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rincely fortunes in a very few years in 

ndia, was heard to acknowledge in the 
other House, of which he was a member, 
‘¢ That the temptations held out to adven- 
turers in that part of the globe, were such 
as flesh and blood could not withstand.” 
The noble lord said what was pertectly 
true, and he had every reason to be per- 
suaded of what the noble lord had so can- 
didly acknowledged. 

His lordship then proceeded to speak of 
the conduct of the court of Petersburgt, 
relative to the declaration or manifesto 
issued by the empress; a declaration 
which, in his opinion, went to dictate to 
all the maritime powers of Europe, and 
was totally subversive of the first prin- 
ciple of the law of nations, which had 
never went so far as to say that neutral 
bottoms protected the goods and effects 
of an enemy; on the contrary, every 
writer, who had ever discussed the subject, 
as well as the general and municipal law 
of nations, sanctioned by the aduiralty 
tribunals of every power in Eurcpe, sup- 
ported this opinion; that although the 
bottom was free, the effects of the enemy 
on that bottom were deemed lawful prize. 
His lordship predicted the worst conse- 
quences from this dangerous and arbitrary 
edict, for he could call it by no better 
name; and said, in the present existing 
circumstances of this country, and the ad- 
vantages she derived from her local situa- 
tion, In respect of the northern powers, 
he saw nothing but inevitable destruction 3 
for the alternative was, a war with the 
northern powers, or the permitting them 
to assist our declared enemies to subdue 
us by indirect and collateral means. If 
this declaration was not withdrawn, he 
left it to ministers, whose duty it was ta 
provide a remedy, to embrace which side 
of the alternative they thought proper. 
He then implored their lordships seriously 
to reflect on the state of this country, in 
respect of foreign powers and foreign ene- 
mies; to look to its internal condition, to 
the temper of the people, and the do- 
mestic ferments already in being and daily 
increasing, and see whether it would be 
prudent, at so perilous a moment, to push 
matters to extremity, by rejecting the 
first. proposition recommended by the 
people to their consideration, and well 
weigh, whether the rejection of the pre- 
sent Bill was of such consequence, as to 
risk the infinite mischiefs which might 

robably follow in consequence thereof. 


The Earl of Mansfield observed, that 
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the only possible reason that had heen 
urged in support of the Bul, was the 
correction of pablic abuses, which were 
stated in argument to exist, but of which, 
as far as he could learn, no proof had been 
given. The present question involved in 
it two matters of consideration, equally 
separate and distinct, though directed to 
the same end, that of public reformation. 
The first was to reduce or diminish the in- 
fluence of the crown, supposed to be 
grown much beyond the limits which the 
constitution had marked out; the other, 
that of an ccconomical expenditure of the 
monies raised on the subject. He should 
consider the Bill in both lights, and briefly 
state his reasons how far the Bill was or 
was not calculated to obtain the ends pro- 
posed, and at the same time accompany 
them with such observations as naturally 
grew out of the measure, considered as a 
measure of state. He did not mean to 
controvert or discuss the speculative opi- 
nion on which the noble lords on the other 
side of the House said the Bili was framed, 
that of the increased and increasing influ- 
ence of the crown. He was ready, for ar- 
gument sake, to accede to the truth of the 
premises, in order the more immediately 
to meet the arguments raised upon it; and 
he was likewise preparcd tu grant that there 
Was a principle of jealousy in the constitu. 
tion, directed to keep a strict eye upon 
the members of the ether House, lest the 
crown, which, with its ministers, was en- 
trusted with the pubtic treasure, and the 
power of bestowing ostices and conferring 


honours, should employ those sources of 


temptation, in warping the integrity of the 
representatives of the people, or biassing 
their judgments contrary to the well-being 
of the state, and the prescrvation of the 
constitution. Ifthe understood the grounds 
on which the Bul proceeded, or the motives 
urged by the noble lords, to induce a ma- 
jority of that House to pass it, these, and 
these only, were the two great objects 
held out inthe course of the discussion of 
the present day. 

The first consideration was this, and 
merely this. Would the present Bill, if 
passed into a law, lessen the influence of 
the crown in the other House? Most cer- 
tainly, if the tnfuence meant was a corrupt 
influence, it would not; for if men were 
to be drawn off from their duty upon mo- 
tives of tere self-interest, their minds ard 
dispositions would remain exactly the same 
after passing this Bill as before. If, on 
the other hand, the minister for the time 
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being, or any future minister was inclined 
to abuse the trust committed to his charge, 
the passing of this Bill would work no 
change in his natural and habitual way of 
thinking. What, then, did the Bill pro- 
pose? To delcat the ettects of such a 
disposition in the corrupted, by totally re- 
moving the ability of gratifying it in the 
corruptor, and creating a legal disability 
in the former to accept. Flere the argu- 
ment of the learned lord came most power- 
fully in aid of the conclusion he was about 
to draw. Is there not a principle of jea- 


i lousy in the English constitution, said the 
| learned Jord, to render both Houses of Par- 


liament independent of the crown? Most 
certainly, and of each other too. Have 
not, said the learned lord, a great number 
of statutes passed, professing that principle, 
and framed in strict conformity to it? In- 
disputably there have; but what was the 
consequence? ‘That every one of them 
have been found either improper to be 
enforced, or nugatory in their nature, and 
are daily evaded, or in fact superseded by 
general consent. What strong reasons 
were there not urged in support of a ge- 
neral Place-bill? A very improper bill, 
upon its original idea, in his opinion. What 
is the consequence? The person, es soon 
as appointed to a new office, is sent down 
to his constituents, and is again returned 
to parliament by them nmety-nine times 
out of a hundred. ‘The Qualification Act 
was no betterthan a dead letter, and several 
other laws, of a restrictive and exclusive 
nature, relative to the other House, had 
long since fallen into disuse, or were to- 
tally disregarded. 

Try the present Bill by the same test. 
The intended law supposesa pre-disposition 
to corrupt and be corrupted, and proposes 
to exclude a member of the other House 
only when he privately contracts, in his 
own name, for he will be still at hberty to 
contract at a public bidding. Now, was 
there any thing in nature easier than in one 
instance, relative to a private contract, for 
a member of the other House to make use 
of another person’s name, or, though the 
contract was made in public, than to say, 
who it was that offered the lowest terms ? 
On this ground, though the object pro- 
posed to be obtained by the Bill, that of 
lessening the influence of the crown, was a 
proper motive to induce their lordships to 
send the present Bill to a committee, the 
means were not at all commensurate to 
the ends. 

The ether point, that of economy, had 
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been much insisted upon, and several par- | same; and the application to the conduct 
ticular facts stated to shew the necessity | of the minister in the other House, equal- 
of the Bill, and to prove, that although the | ly just. The noble lord agreed with At- 
minister were incorrupt, private contracts | kinson for a certain stipulated price per 
were replete with fraud and imposition, | gallon. His lordship enquires of Atkin." 
and consequently that public contracts | son what he can afford such a commodity 
were preferable. It had been stated, that | at, describing the quality of the rum he 
a Mr. Atkinson had contracted with a; wanted. Atkinson informs the noble lord, 
noble lord in the other House, for rum and | and his lordship fixes the price upon the 
some other articles, and had, from the ig- | confidence he had in the character and 
norance of the noble lord in the value of veracity of the contractor. It comes out, 
the commodity contracted for, or from the } however, that the price charged by At- 
noble lord’s inattention, charged a most ; kinson, as in the case of the victualling 
exorbitant and usurious profit, by which ; contract, is considerably above what it is 
the public had been grossly and shamefully | sold for at market. Here, then, the matter 
defrauded, to the amount of several thou- , was fairly turned round, and the grounds 
sand pounds. It was an universal prin- | of necessity stated by the noble lords who 
ciple, in all human legislation, never to | urged the impositions the Treasury board 
propose a law when there was an existing | were liable to, was, in his opinion, totally 
remedy adequate to the removal or cor- | overthrown. No imposition could be put 
rection of the evil complained of; and ; upon the noble lord. Attempts might be 
certainly if no remedy existed for the re- | made, but the law had already provided 
moval of the grievance stated, it would be | a full. and specific remedy £ though the 
an unanswerable argument with him for ; money had been paid, though several years 
passing the present Bill; but how did that | had elapsed from the time of payment to 
matter stand? A Mr. Atkinson, who, by | the time in which the fraud was discover- 
the bye, was no member of parliament, | ed, whoever defrauded the state was amen- 
but a merchant of considerable eminence, | able to the public. All bargains made for 
comes to the noble lord at the head of the , the nation were made in contemplation 
Treasury, and offers to supply him with a ' that they were well made, and for the pub- 
large quantity of rum. He is desired to | lic benefit; they were clearly nulf and 
propose his terms; he answers, the same | void aé znitio, if not founded in equity and 
as the contract made by the navy-board justice. This was no new doctrine ; it was 
for the same article. The noble lord en- : coeval with the constitution, When in 
quires the price paid by the navy-board, | the immediate service of the crown him- 
and instantly closes with Atkinson; it ‘self, as Solicitor General, he had been 
however comes out afterwards, that the | frequently consulted by the King’s mi- 
high price paid for the rum by the navy- , nisters upon the subject, and had as often 
board, is given in consideration of other given his opinion, such as he had now 
articles, served for a price under the mar- , stated it to be; and he remembered very 
ket value. Here the noble lord who made : well that when Attorney General, a go- 
the contract is grossly imposed upon. He  vernor of one of the West India islands 
fixes an ideal value in reference to a stan- | had charged for articles more than their 
dard, with which from the nature of the : intrinsic value, and for some with which 
transaction, it was not supposed he could | the troops had not been served, and he 
be acquainted. But what is the conduct | was instructed to prosecute him; he did 
of the noble lord? He pays over the real | so, and every shilling above what was real- 
market value of the rum to Atkinson, , ly expended .in the public service was re- 
and legally and justly retains the re- | covered ina court of law. Such would 
mainder for the public benefit. In both | and must be the event of the affair allud- 
lights he acts as a trustee for the public, | ed to; and not only in that instance, but 
which he represents in either capacity. | in every other in which any mark of fraud 
He thought the first bargain was an ad- | shall be discovered. Nay, there was not 
Vvantageous one ; but when, upon enquiry, | a single contract made since the com- 
he found he was imposed upon and deccivy- | mencement of the present war, against 
ed, he determined nevertheless that it | which any objection could be justly made, 
should continue anadvantageous and equit- | in which it was not competent for those 
able one for the public. In the other trans- | who contracted in behalf of the public to 
action alluded to, the circumstances dif- | make strict inquiries into the terms so en- 
“Hered, though the principle was the | tered into; and if they should find any 
[ VOL. XXI. ] [2G] 
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overcharge, to demand it back if paid, or 
to retain it if not already paid over to the 
contractor ; to even institute suits for the 
recovery of the difference, or justify the 
retention of it upon the grounds which he 
had now stated. 

On the whole, he did not think that the 
influence complained of did exist, or if it 
did, thatthe present Bill contained a proper 
remedy ; because allowing that the influ- 
ence of the crown was increased and in- 
creasing, and ought to be diminished, he 
was abet that the Bill, like all others, 
would prove inefficient for the purposes 
for which it was apparently framed: and 
as to the promoting a more economical 
expenditure of the public money, it was 
clearly unnecessary ; because the laws in 
being provided a specific remedy, fully 
adequate to the prevention of the evils 
complained of, one of which the present 
Bill was apparently calculated to remove ; 
if the minister was corrupt, no security 
could be given by him to the contractor, 
but that at some future day he would be 
compelled by law to refund, because the 
law was always open. The same argu- 
ment held good if the minister was indo- 
lent or ignorant, so that in any or either 
event no detriment could happen to the 
state from the corruption or inability of 
the one, nor the fraudulent attempts of the 
other. ; 

The Duke of Richmond spoke chiefly 
to the point of influence. If its existence 
was once acknowledged, the Bill he said 
called for no other support. He was 
ready to agree with the noble lords who 
opposed the Bill, that no measure which 
parliament could adopt would destroy a 
possibility of evading it; not only in re- 
spect of the present proposed law, but of 
any other which it was in the utmost in- 
genuity of man to devise. On the other 
hand, if the argument was carried direct- 
ly to the point to which it apparently led, 
every law, by such a species of reasoning, 
could be proved to be nugatory and absurd, 
because in some possible instance or other 
it might be evaded, or the evil subsist in 
some other form. Sufficient for the day 
surely was the evil. The Bill proposed 
to annihilate a certain species of influence. 
How far it might answer the purpose, time 
could only discover; but it was astrange 
perversion of human reasoning, on the 
supposition of an existing grievance, to 
argue, that no remedy ought to be ap- 
plied, because remedies were applied in 
other instances, but had failed, or their 
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operations had been eluded by other evils 
starting up in the room of those which 
had been removed. 
Every noble lord who rose to oppose 
the Bill had said, that public economy was 
necessary at all times, and much more so 
at such a season as the present, when one 
part of the empire was convulsed by a 
civil war or rebellion, and when we were 
engaged, besides, in a very unequal con- 
test with two formidable enemies, united 
for our destruction; but though the ne- 
cessity was granted on all hands, not one 
of their lordships gave the least intimation 
of his intention to propose any measure 
to introduce new means, or enforce the 
old, for promoting economy. <A learned 
lord of great authority, who speaks with 
particular weight, and is always heard 
with attention, says there are remedies 
and provisions already in being for enfore- 
ing a frugal expenditure of the public 
money. But with all the aids which the 
law has provided, the learned lord does 
not venture to say that no waste of the 
public treasure has happened; far from it; 
he acknowledges that there has, but has for- 
got to state any mstance in which the 
King’s servants have applied that remedy. 
He says the overplus has been retained 
in one instance; but surely the learned 
lord has forgot the manner m which this 
matter first arose, or has never heard that 
this shameful fraud, this public robbery, 
would have slept like all the other con- 
tracts, in perpetual silence, but for the 
active part which a member of the other 
House (col. Barré) took in that business. 
He wished those-noble lords who op- 
posed the present measure to consider all 
the circumstances which accompanied it. 
The people at large had agreed unani- 
mously in one point, namely, relative to 
the increased influence of the crown, and 
the necessity of an immediate ceconomical 
reform in the expenditure of public money. 
Some counties had only instructed their 
representatives; others had petitioned; a 
third description, much the most powerful 
and formidable, had agreed to committees 
of correspondence, associations, &c. to 
enforce the praver of their petitions. Two 
or three counties had protested, and one 
in particular had presented a counter- 
petition; but however discordant or oppo- 
site in some instances, or however short 
one class of petitioners might fall of ano- 
ther, as to the objects of their wishes and 
expectations, there was one clear, indis- 
putable object which seemed to form @ 
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int of union, and so far bound them in 
aay to themselves, and in support of their 
own sentiments, to endeavour by every 
proper means to promote—and that was 
public ceconomy. Some measures were 
proposed in the other House in conse- 
quence of those sentiments thus expressed, 
which were rejected; and out of all, this 
was the only one which met with success. 
Here, then, was at least one instance in 


which the people were united without 


doors, and unanimous within, the Bill 
having passed the other House without 
debate or division; notwithstanding which, 
the King’s servants and likewise the ser- 
vants of the people in that House had re- 
solved to defeat a measure which seemed 
equally agreeable to their friends, as well 
as opponents, and that without argument, 
at least any reason assigned, which did 
not heighten the disrespect and contempt 
in which they hold the wishes of the peo- 
ple, and the unanimous concurrence of 
the other House to gratify those wishes. 

Every noble lord who spoke against the 

Bill treated the supposed influence of the 
crown as a chimera which took possession 
of the brains of some speculative men, or 
considered them as the suggestions of 
faction, in order to embarrass govern- 
ment; or, lastly, that the influence de- 
scribed was a legitimate proper influence, 
and was necessary to the carrying on the 
affairs of the nation; in short, that it was 
an influence vested by the constitution in 
the crown. It was no easy matter to 
argue the point clearly, and come te an 
issue upon the matter in controversy, be- 
cause what might bea full answer to those 
who entertained one opinion, would be 
totally irrelative and inapplicable, in reply 
to another. He did not therefore mean 
to anawer discordant and repugnant opi- 
nions. When any proposition was framed 
on which administration were united, he 
would meet them fairly ; but at present it 
would be a very idle manner of spending his 
Gme in controverting opinions upon which 
No two persons supposed to be concerned 
i conducting the. affairs of government 
were agreed. Though he meant to de- 
cline so vain and useless a task, he never- 
theless thought it necessary to say a few 
words respecting the petitions, and the 
avowed opinions of the other House. 

A very great majority of the petitioners, 
and a very considerable one he believed 
of the electors and the mass of the people 
of England, agreed in two points: that 


the influence of the crown was danger- 
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ously increased, and that a reform was 
particularly necessary in the gi ements 
of the civil list revenue. In the course 
of several debates, in which these two 
questions naturally became the subject of 
discussion, the facts alluded to were con- 
troverted and denied. The minister in 
the other House, and some persons of 
considerable weight in administration and 
that House, maintained the negative in 
argument. A very able gentleman, of 
great talents and professional knowledge 
(Mr. Coat framed two questions in 
order to take the sense of the House, and 
learn whether the opinion of their repre- 
sentatives accorded with the sense of their 
constituents. His first proposition was, 
whether the influence of the crown had 
increased, was increasing, and ought to be 
diminished. The second, whether the ree 
presentatives of the people were compe- 
tent to enquire into, and in case of abuse 
to reform the expenditure of the civil list. © 
Another gentleman (Mr. T. Pitt) had 
likewise moved, that it was the duty of 
that House to redress the grievances of 
the people who sent them there, as stated 
in the said petitions. The fate of those 
three propositions was well known. They 
were resolved each of them true, by a 
most respectable majority composed of 
235 members. A measure directed to 
diminishing the influence of the crown 
soon after came before that House; it 
was lost by a majority who did not ap- 
prove of the means proposed, though they 
continued to maintain the principle on 
which it was supported : so that 233 meme 
bers of the other House, supported by a 
clear and decided majority of the people 
without doors, had, by an act of a public 
nature, declared opinions, every one of 
which the noble lords who spoke in the 
present debate did not admit to be true, or 
controverted in some one shape or other. 
This was an alarming circumstance, and 
created in his mind the most melancholy 
apprehensions. Take the matter either 
way, the consequences might prove dread- 
ful. If the other House resolved from 
private motives, or to answer electionecr- 
ing purposes, which he hoped was not the 
case, what they themselves did not believe 
to be true, where were we? In the worst 
of all possible situations—the House of 
Commons, which was the great barrier 
between government and the people, re- 
duced to this dangerous and critical di- 
lemma, that of adopting measures of which 
they secretly disapproved, or of flying in 
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the face of their constituents ; which dif- 
ference of opinion, should that happen to 
be the case, might end in the dissolution 
of all government, and the overthrow of 
the constitution. Take it on the other 
side; suppose the majority of the other 
House to be sincere, and suppose that 
measures like the present, founded upon 
the resolutions alluded to, and which, if 
not founded upon those resolutions, were, 
In sense, object, and effect, substantially 
correspondent: and suppose further, for 
the facts and circumstances justified such 
@ supposition, that the present Bill, and 
other measures of a similar tendency, 
should come up supported by the consti- 
tuent and representative bodies, and re- 
ceive a'negative here, denying the princi- 
ples on which those measures were formed, 
and refusing all sort of redress, what an 
alarming state of things would such a re- 
fusal probably produce! He was filled with 
horror at the idea, and could only say, that 
those who advised their sovereign not to 
_comply with the wishes of the people, thus 
constitutionally expressed, would be an- 
swerable for all the direful consequences 
which must, and he foresaw would, follow. 

Such advisers would reduce his Majesty 
precisely to that situation, the most to be 
avoided in any government, but most of 
~ all in that of England, that of setting up a 
different interest in the king from that of 
his people; a doctrine, in his opinion, 
amounting to the highest political blas- 
phemy and treason against the prince and 
people. The contrary was known to be 
the doctrine of every wise and virtuous 
statesman. The connection which bound 
the king and his subjects was preserved 
by an interchange of good offices, mutual 
confidence and good will, in a reciprocity 
of favours and graces; in mutual benefits, 
and mutual protection and support. When 
any other means of carrying on govern- 
ment were resorted to, they were tounded 
in weakness; they created jealousy and 
distrust, and must cither crumble to pieces 
of themselves, or involve their authors and 
the country in ruin. No man would go 
farther in the support and maintenance of 
the constitutional prerogatives of the 
crown, and the just rights and privileges 
of the people; but he dreaded sincerely, if 
something was not done in tijne, that the 
best men would be obliged to give way to 
the current of arbitrary power, or to the 
next worst event that could possibly hap- 
pen, to anarchy and confusion, and all the 
dreadful concomutants of a civil war. Yet 
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alarming as this picture was, it was, he 
feared, meant to be realized. What had 
passed that day confirmed his fears, and 
created fresh apprehensions. The con- 
duct of the minister of the other House, 
indeed, put the matter beyond a doubt, 
when thus confirmed by his colleagues in 
office here. The noble lord had appa- 
rently determined to set the king and his 
people at variance. He had endeavoured 
to thwart every measure proposed for the 
advantage or satisfaction of the people, 
and by all the little arts of ministerial chi- 
canery and parliamentary dexterity, to 
create divisions among those who opposed 
him. He had thrown numerous impedi- 
ments in the way of every measure, and 
had displayed all the manceuvres of a per- 
son determined to teaze, distract, and 
confound, and to defeat by management 
what he had not the candour nor ability 
openly and directly to oppose. This was 
acting in a most criminal manner; and 
however strong it might sound, he would 
fairly declare that any noble lord that 
heard him who should continue to support 
such a man would be equally wicked and 
criminal himself. 

After taking a short retrospect of that 
noble lord’s administration, and pointing 
to the principal measures, all which as he 
enumerated, he contended more or less 
tended to bring us into our present situa- 
tion, and whose obstinacy was now acce- 
lerating our ruin, he replied to several of 
the objections stated to the Bull, and ear- 
nestly entreated their lordships to permit 
it to go to a comniittee, where it might be 
improved; for he found himself at perfect 
liberty to say, that it did not come up en- 
tirely to his own ideas, though he most 
heartily and sincerely approved of the 
principle. He had turned his attention 
somewhat to bills of disqualification, and 
he must acknowledge, that he did not 
much approve of the mode hitherto adopt- - 
ed to obtain the object. The rights of 
election and representation were of the 
very essence of this government; they 
ought, therefore, to be touched with a 
very delicate and cautious hand. He 
thought that nothing should restrain the 
choice of the electors, or the eligibility of 
the candidate; though influence, which 
operated in parliament, ought to be re- 
strained, an acceptance of a place of trust 
should never be deemed to imply a corrupt 
act. The people should be all free to elect 
their own choice, and no law should be 
adopted that might directly tend to ex- 
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clude great and respectable bodies of men, 
lest such men, being excluded from par- 
taking in the power of legislation, should 
wish to overturn that constitution which 
had proscribed them. Many measures 
had been spoken of without doors relative 
to representation, to shortening the dura- 
tion of parliament, &c. He was not pre- 
pared to give any opinion on the subject, 
nor would it be decent to prejudge them 
till they came regularly under his consi- 
deration. He feared they were too nu- 
merous, and embraced too many objects ; 
for in his opinion the nation ought to unite 
upon one great constitutional point, as a 
basis for what was to follow, and which 
would reach the root of the evil. Though 
he approved of the Bill, he had no great 
expectation from it. It was but a part, 
and a very small part of what ought, and 
he foresaw, sooner or later, must be grant- 
ed. Ashe said before, he did not approve 
of the mode of disqualification proposed 
by the present Bill; that was an additional 
motive with him for sending it to a com- 
mittee, where, instead of disqualifying the 
member, he would remove the disability 
to the person of the minister, who should 
not dare to give acontract to any member 
of the House of Commons. 

The House divided: Contents, 41; 
Not-contents, 61: it was then moved to 


reject the Bill. The question was put | 


thereupon and carried in the affirmative. 


Protest against the Rejection of the Con- 
tractors’ Bill.| The following Protest was 
entered : 

“ Dissentient’ 
‘Jersey. 

1. “ Because the Commons, desirous of 
re-establishing the reputation and autho- 
rity of parliament, and of giving satistac- 
tion to the people, at a time when the most 
cordial and unsuspicious confidence be- 
tween the representative and constituent 
bodies is essentially necessary, have come 
to aresolution, ‘* That it is necessary to 
declare, that the influence of the crown 
has increased, ts increasing, and ought to 
be diminished.” 

“ This resolution we conceive to be un- 
deniably true, and highly seasonable. 


Richmond, Harcourt, 


Their commencement of the diminution | 


(which they have solemnly engaged to 
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pears peculiarly necessary to remove from 
parliament the suspicion that the rash 
adoption, the obstinate continuance, and 
the corrupt supply of military arrange- 
ments, are connected with the support of 
a court majority in parliament. 
2nd. ‘* Because the people, oppressed 
with actual impositions, and terrified with 
the certain prospect of farther and heavier 
burthens, have a right to be assured, that 
none should have a power of laying those 
burthens, who have an interest in increag- 
ing them. Neither is it fit that they wha 
are the principal subject of complaing, 
should sit as the controllers of their own 
conduct. Contracts can never be fairly 
made, when the parliamentary service of 
the contractor is a necessary understood 
eal of the agreement, and must be rec- 
oned into the price. But the most un- 
exceptionable contract being a matter of 
great advantage to the contractor, it be- 


comes a means of influence even when it 


is not a principle of abuse. It is the. 
greatest of all the bribes a minister has to 
bestow; and one day’s job may be worth 
the purchase of the fee of most of the 
places and pensions that are held in that 
House. 

‘© 3dly. Because no reasons have been 
assigned for the: rejection of this Bill, 
but such as appear to us frivolous or dan- 
gerous. It was argued as necessary to 
abate the phrenzy of virtue, which began 
to shew itself in the House of Commons. 
This new species of phrenzy we Jook 
upon to be rather a character of sound- 
ness than a symptom of insanity: and we 
fairly declare, that as we frequently come 
into contact with the other House, we 
heartily wish that that distemper may be- 
come contagious. Another reason as- 
signed against this Bill, that it is impossi- 
ble for vast pecuniary emoluments to have 
any influence on members of parliament, 
appears to originate from so perfect a 
puerility of understanding, or such a con- 
tempt of that of the House and the na- 
tion, that it is mentioned as a matter to 
be animadverted upon, not answered. Of 
the same nature is the argument drawn 
from supposed improbability of abuses in 
contracts, because the law has left in the 
hands of ministers the means of prosecut- 


ing at law the supporters of their power, - 


make) by the Bill here rejected, is no less | and the accomplices of their own fraud 


judicious. 


In the midst of a war, in which | and malversation. 


nothing (among all its unhappy circum-! give little satisfaction to those who look 
stances) is more remarkable than the pro- | at the House of Lords as a barrier against 
digality with which it is carried on, it ap- | some possibly sudden and mistaken warmth 


These arguments wilk- 
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of the House of Commons that might be 
injurious to the just prerogatives of the 
crown, or the rights of the people; but 
we will not bear the gross abuse of this 
constitutional power; or that this House 
should set itself as an obstruction to the 
most honourable, manly, and virtuous re- 
solution ever come to by an House of 
Commons; a resolution made in direct 
conformity to the petitions of their con- 
stituents. We protest, therefore, againet 
our standing in the way of even the first 
steps taken towards promoting the inde- 
endence, integrity, and virtue of a 
ouse of Parliament. (Signed) De 
Ferrars, Rockingham, Abergavenny, 
Fortescue, Courtenay, Wycombe, 
Ponsonby, Percy, Ferrers, Pem- 
broke and Montgom. Scarborough, 
J. St. Asaph, Beaulieu, Osborne, 
Cholmondeley, Manchester, Coven- 
try, St. John, Fitzwilliam, Abing- 

don, Portland, Devonshire: 

«¢ For the first and third reasons, adopt- 
ing however very heartily in the present 
state of parliamentary representation the 
sound principles contained in the second, 
which yet I conceive inapplicable to this 
Bill. Rapnor.” 


Debate on the Duke of Richmond’s Mo- 
tion respecting the Defenceless State of 
Devon and Cornwall.) April 25. The 
order of the day being read, 

The Duke of Richnoud rose, and in- 
formed their lordships, that the motion he 
meant to submit to the consideration of 
the House, related to the state of Ply- 
mouth and its vicinities at the time the 
combined fleets of France and Spain ap- 
pearcd before it, in August last. He 
would not say, that the object of his mo- 
tion was of the very first importance, be- 
cause, in truth, he knew of many other 
matters of much greater. He knew it 
did not present an object to their lord- 
ships equal to the loss or re-possession of 
13 American provinces, nor would the 
loss of Plymouth be so important in its 
consequences, as the capture of Jamaica, 
and our other West India islands. He 
was ready to acknowledge, that it was not 
so alarming, as the increased, and rapidly 
increasing influence of the crown, nor 
likely to be so fatal as the want of unani- 
mity at home. But, although the compa- 
- rative loss, or rather preservation of Ply- 
mouth, must give way to the other objects 
he had pointed out, it would not thence 
follow, that Plymouth was of little impor- 
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tance.’ Plymouth, on the first day of the 
session, had been acknowledged by the 
first lord of the Admiralty, to be equal in 
value to one third part of the kingdom, at 
least as applied to our national defence, 
our navy. He was therefore warranted, 
from the first naval authority to conclude, 
that the safety of Plymouth was an object 
of very great magnitude. The ruin or 
conquest of the country, would not, he 
believed, be the consequence of the de- 
struction of Plymouth ; but as a maritime 
power, it would be such a blow as would 
probably lay us at the mercy of our ene- 
mies. If such an event should ever take 
place, it would be problematical with him, 
whether we should ever again be able to 
preserve our independence as a naval 
power. Thatsuch an event was very near 
taking place, their lordships would be 
fully convinced, should they agree to the 
motion which he was about to submit. 
The scandalously defenceless state of 
that important fortress, when the com- 
bined fleet appeared before it in August 
last, had already undergone a considera- 
ble discussion; and he could now prove, 
from the most respectable and authentic 
authority, that of the general officer (sir 
David Lindsay) who commanded there at 
the time, that nothing fell on that day 
from the side of the House on which he 
had the honour to sit, which could not be 
fully proved from the authority just al- 
luded to. 

He said, he was fully aware what disad- 
vantages he, and noble lords who acted 
with him, laboured under, when they 
made any motion tending to an enquiry 
into the conduct of those, who, unfortu- 
nately for their country, led, or voted in 
the majorities of that House. Little good 
was to be expected from any attempt of 
the kind, whenever the noble lords in of- 
fice set their faces against it. He need 
adduce no stronger proof than the fate of 
a late enquiry, which, instead of a de- 
served censure, ended in a vote of thanks, 
though the evidence delivered at their 
lordships’ bar, and recorded on the Jour- 
nals, exhibited proofs, that if the noble 
lord was not legally convicted of any 
crime, there were several parts of his 
conduct which loudly called for reprehen- 
sion. [Enquiry into the management of 
Greenwich Hospital.] This unpromising 
aspect, relative to what he had a right to 
expect, in every future effort of a similar 
nature, should not discourage him from 
pursuing the steady line of his duty. Ic 
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was one thing to attempt; it was another 
to ensure success. Be that as it might, 
how great soever the difficulties and dis- 
couragement, he should have one conso- 
Jation in reserve, that the ruin in which 
he perceived the nation daily more and 
more involved, had not arisen from mere 
accident, but that its footsteps had been 
. discovered and marked out in all its suc- 
cessive stages; consequently those who 
pursued this conduct would be totally 
guiltless of the calamities which were 
about to fall on the nation. 
The vast importance of Plymouth to the 
maritime strength, and consequently. to 
the preservation of this kingdom, against 
the attempts of bold or daring invaders, 
had been fully acknowledged on every side 
of the House. If, then, popular opinron, if 
his own particular knowledge,or the report 
and opinion of every respectable officer of 
rank and experience, who commanded 
there at the time stated in the motion, de- 
served any attention, he was warranted in 
inferring that their lordships would see at 
once the necessity of his proposed enquiry. 
To bring the motion forward in the best 
manner, was his wish, and the only dif- 
ficulty which suggested itself to him on 
the occasion, was, whether it should be di- 
rected to the present state of that fortress, 
or be confined tu its state and condition 
at the time the combined fleet appeared 
before it last autumn. Upon the fullest 
consideration, he was for taking the former 
course, because, either it was in a proper 
state of defence when the combined fleet 
appeared before it, and consequently con- 
tinued se still; or, having been at the for- 
mer period defenceless, ministry, more 
particularly the commander in chief, had 
taken the proper steps for that purpose. 
He had warned the noble lord at the head 
of the staff, immediately on the rupture 
with France, in 1778, and with Spain in 
1779, and upon several subsequent occa- 
sions, of the necessity there was for taking 
perticular care and paying every possible 
attention to the defence of Plymouth, 
and that part of the country. He had 
repeated his admonitions last summer, at 
the close of the session; and it was still 
fresh in their lordships’ recollection, what 
along discussion the subject underwent 
on the first day of the session. Under 
such circumstances, it was fair to presume, 
that Plymouth was in such a state of de- 
fence, as to stand the test of the most 
ngid enquiry, and that a knowledge of its 
Teal strength, instead of operating as an 
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invitation to the attack of an enemy, 


‘would have an effect the very reverse, and 


would discourage our enemies from any 
future attempt. 

It might be objected to this, that it 
would be extremely improper to have the 
present state of Plymouth laid before the 
House ; because, though no possible in- 
convenience could arise from any of their 
lordships being made acquainted with it, 
yet, notwithstanding every precaution that 
could be taken, it would be impossible to 
conceal it from our enemies. This was 
the old story, and a most ridiculous flims 
pretext it was, to keep their lordships and 
the public ignorant of every circumstance 
relative to our real situation ; as if our ene- 
mies were not much better informed of 
the real number, state, condition, and 
situation of our troops and navy, our 
naval arsenals, fortresses, and different 
places of strength within the kingdom, 
not only than their lordships, but he bes 
lieved he might add, than the noble lords 
in office, or what might sound still stronger, 
than the noble lord on the cross bench, 
the senior general officer on the staff. 

Such were his general ideas; but lest 
it might be the means of conveying to our 
enemies a more minute knowledge than it 
would be prudent at this time to risk, he 
had, as well to accommodate the motion 
to the wish of some of his friends, as to 
obviate every possible objection on that 
ground, resolved to decline his original 
intention, and confine his motion for an 
enquiry into the state of Plymouth, as it 
stood in August last. He would not 
trouble their lordships by recapitulating 
the different particulars which had from 


‘time to time dropped in that House; he 


would not allude to any thing which had 
come out on the same subject in another 
place; nor insist upon the prevalent opi- 
nion without doors, which all united to fix 
and ascertain one established fact, ‘ that 
Plymouth was in a most defenceless state 
when the combined fleet appearcd before 
it”? To know whether this was true, or 
if false, to disprove it, it was become 
highly necessary, not so much by way of 
retrospect as prevention, to go into an en- 
quiry on the subject, and see to whom the 
neglect, if any, was imputable ; and ,such 
a measure was become infinitely more in- 
cumbent upon their lordships, because by 
the present military arrangement of com-_ 
mand, or government of the army, there 
being no commander in chief, or person 
responsible to that House, which was a 
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subversion of that defined principle of the 
constitution, that always presumes in every 
act of the state, in council, and every 
thing, flowing from the advice given in 
that council, ‘that somebody is responsi- 
ble in every department of government.’ 
It was true, that the noble ford to whom 
he had so often alluded discharged. the 
duties of a commander in chief. Why 
had not his lordship the unqualified ap- 
pointment? He ‘understood he had al- 
ready possessed all the emoluments of the 
post; why, then, should his lordship be 
put into a situation for which he was not 
to be responsible, unless it were to evade 
all ¢ensure in the event of incapacity or 
neglect. Perhaps the noble lord had no 
power to act, put was under the direc- 
tion of others. If so, he was ready to 
declare, that he sincerely pitied him; if 
on the other hand, his lordship possessed 
the power annexed to the post of com- 
mander in chief, as well as the emo!ument, 
he said, such a shifting, equivocal arrange- 
ment, was a flagrant imposition upon the 
public, and the whole of the military pro- 
tession ; because, every act, however weak, 
tyrannic, or unjust, might, to answer pur- 


poses according as circumstances should 


arise, be on this day shifted from the 
senior officer of the staff, and the next be 
thrown back upon his Majesty’s‘confiden- 
tial servants. There was, besides, another 
very urgent reason for the appointment of 
a commander in chief at this time, namely, 
the extensive military operations we were 
engaged in, in almost every quarter of the 
globe. In such a predicament, how did 
the case stand? No person was responsi- 
ble for the military measures carrying on ; 
they might be conceived in folly, planned 
in rashness, or have originated in treachery ; 
but let them be ever so ill-judged, there 
was no man to whom blame could be im- 

uted ; there could be no redress, either 

y way of example or prevention. If 
this or that measure was imputed to the 
noble lord, he was prepared with a short 
answer: He was not responsible, for he 
was not commander in chief. Call the 
next under him to account, he gave a si- 
“milar answer; and so on to a third, a 
fourth, &c. so that the responsibility was 
shifted from shkulder to shoulder, till it 
was impossible to fix it, unless we traced 
upwards, and concluded that the cabinet 
council discharged the duties of the com- 
mander in chief, or in the language of 
some in great confidence with their sove- 
reign, that the King was his own com- 
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mander in chief, as well as his own mi- 


pister. 

In the instance of Plymouth last sum- 
mer, it was singulariv unfortunate there 
had not been at the time a commander in 
chief; for although the place was in a 
naked, defenceless state; though the in- 
habitants of the town, and the whole ad- 
jacent country and cuast, were to the ut- 
niost degree alarmed ; thqugh in this de- 
plorable situation of fright, terror, and 
real danger, during the time the combined 
fleet lay before it, which was upwards of 
36 hours; even in this scene of conster- 
nation, and the people flying on every 
part from the water side, he said, the com- 
mand in such a critical moment was di- 
vided between three persons, namely, the 
military officer or commander of the 
troops, sir David Lindsay; the admiral of 
the port, Jord Shuldham; and the com- 
missioner of the dock yard, Mr. Ourry ; 
though not one of them had a controul 
over the other, nor any instructions to act 
in case of emergency. ‘The governor of 
Plymouth, lord Waldegrave, was in Lon- 
don. ‘The moment he heard of the situa- 
tion of the place, he proposed to repair 
to his government, but an insurmountable 
difficulty arose. The noble lord, the go- 
vernor, was a senior officer to the noble 
lord at the head of the staff, and of course 
could not serve with propriety under a 
junior officer. This was another inconve- 
nience which arose for want of a com- 
mander in chief; for in that case, the 
noble earl who was governor of Plymouth, 
might, agreeably to the rule of the army, 
have served under the noble lord. The 
noble earl to whom he had so often al- 
luded, was an officer of long experience, 
and tried courage and ability: He did 
not speak from hearsay, he had himself 
been a witness of his professional skul, 
and how well he deserved from his coun- 
try. The circumstance he alluded to was, 
his being present at the battle of Minden, 
when he saw the noble earl lead up six 
regiments of British infantry, which alone 
stood the shock of the whole French army ; 
and after one of the most gallant efforts 
ever made, with very little assistance, put 
it to flight, and obtained a signal victory, 
though outnumbered ten times over. 

Such being the .case, it was not only 
that all responsibility was gone, in res- 
pect of military measures, but that we 
were likewise deprived of the assistance of 
some of our most gallant officers; and 
that at a time when we stood most in need 
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of them. The merits of the noble earl 
were passed over, because not being on 
the staff, it was impossible he could serve 
beyond the limits of his government; nor 
even then, if the present noble lord, senior 
of the staff, should happen to be there. 
In his opinion, therefore, his Majesty’s 
ministers ought to advise the King to in- 
vest the noble lord with the post, as well 
as emoluments, of commander in chief. 
Before he sat down, he thought it ne- 
in order to rescue the honour of a 
brave, able, and distinguished officer from 
that stain which he conceived had been 
cast on both, by the noble lord ostensibly 
acting at the head of the army, to. take 
notice of an expression dropped by that 
noble lord in a former debate. If the ex- 
pression was not used, the noble lord 
would doubtless thank him for offering 
his lordship an opportunity of contradict- 
ing a report which had gone forth; and if 
it had been used, he had a right to presume 
that the expression dropped in the inad- 
vertency of debate. The officer he al- 
luded to, was sir David Lindsay, who in 
April 1779, was appointed to the com- 
mand at Plymouth. Sir David had some 
time since done him the honour of a visit, 
and asked him whether the noble lord at 
the head of the staff had said, that he 
(sir oo requested to resign the com- 
mand at Plymouth; and that he had been 
removed from that command merely upon 
his own application to resign? In answer 
to this question, his grace said, that he so 
understood the noble Jord. On which sir 
David expressed great uneasiness, and 
recited all the particulars, fully satisfyin 
him, that so far from the fact being suc 
as the noble lord was supposed to have 
stated, the idea of his resigning the com- 
mand at Plymouth, had been first suggest- 
ed to him by the noble lord himself; for 
sr David assured him, that so far from 
wishipg to resign his command, he had of- 
fered to serve under whoever might be 
appointed to the pest he then occupied. 
It was true, he had refused a command. 
He had been offered that of the troops in 
the north-western part of the kingdom, 
at Whitehaven, but he declined the offer, 
and that for a very good regsun, as it 
would have been extremely improper for 
him to quit a place which promised to be 
the immediate scene of active service, to 
goto the extremity of the kingdom. His 
grace likewise called to their lordships’ re- 
collection another expression which fell 
_from the noble lord in a former conversa- 
[ VOL. XXL] 
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tion on the same subject. It was, when 
his lordship, being pressed on account of 
the defenceless state of Plymouth, replied, 
If it was defenceless it was not his fault, 
for every thing which could be reasonably 
expected from him had been done. This 
clearly was an implied censure on those 
who were entrusted with the execution of 
his orders, and would come out, upon en- 
query not to be the case; for as to the 
efence of Plymouth, there was no per- 
son designed by rank or special appoint- 
ment to defend it; and if there had, he 
should prove, that the place, if attacked, 
must have fallen into the hands of the 
enemy. | 
His grace pointed out the cruelty of 
taking away an officer’s character by fulse, 
surmises and unfavourable conclusivns ; 
by Jaying before the public only such facts 
as answered the purpose of the person who 
stated them, and concealing those which 
he foresaw would make against him. It 
was very easy to state a general fact, that 
sir David Lindsay requested to resign. 
He did so; but then under what circum- 
stances? It bore a great appearance of 
candour in the noble lord, to offer sir David 
another command; but then the offer was 
such, as sir David must, from the nature 
of it, reject. Again, what was the cause 
of his resignation became another ques- 
tion: in the one instance, it was equally 
convenient to the noble lord to say, that 
he had done every thing which depended 
upon him, and that if Plymouth was in a 
defenceless state, it was not his fault. 
Here was conditional blame thrown some 
where; and on whom was it so Jiable to 
lie as the person invested, at the time, 
with the command? Whereas, upon en- 
quiry, expressly the contrary happened to 
be the case. Such being the manner the 
affair struck him, so far as the particulars 
related to the noble lord and sir David, he 
was firmly persuaded that the noble lord 
would rejoice he had it in his power to do 
justice to an able and gallant officer, 
whose character might have suffered 
through the inadvertency and embiey 
of his expressions. His grace then moved, 
‘¢ That this House will, on the 2d of May 
next, resolve itself into a committee of 
the whole House, to enquire into the state 
of defence of the counties of Devon and 
Cornwall, at the ume when the combined 
fleets of France and Spain appeared off 
this coast in August last; and particular 
ly into the measures which had been taken 
previous to that period, and whilgt the 
[2H] | 
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enemy’s fleet remained in the Channel, to 
put the port and dock-yard of Plymouth 
Into a condition to resist the enemy, had 
they at that time directed their force to- 
wards that-port; and likewise, to inquire 
what persons were responsible for the se- 
curity of objects of such vast importance 
to this nation, and into the manner of such 
responsibility.” 
he Far! of Pembroke seconded the 
motion, confirmed every thing which his 
grace had adduced in support of it, and 
delivered his sentiments peel and dis- 
tinctly relative to the bad conduct and go- 
vernment of the army in general; affirm- 
ing, that the administration of that, as well 
as every other department civil and mili- 
tary, was equally weak in itself, injurious 
to the individuals of the profession, and 
destructive to the service. Indeed, it 
presented little more than daily instances 
of pees insolence, tyranny, baseness, 
and open or concealed malice. If any. 
Bystem was now visible, it was a system of 
undermining ; of ruining the professional 
reputation of officers; of driving them 
from the. service. It had lately been 
practised in many instances, which he 
should forbear to mention. As to the 
navy, the system he had been describing 
was well known to exist, and its pernicious 
effects were too fatally felt. Some of 
which were, that we had been deprived of 
the assistance of some of our most distin- 
basil naval characters, among others, a 
eppel and a Howe. It was not even the 
services of those gallant officers that con- 
stituted the sole loss; it was their high pro- 
fessional reputation, and the confidence 
which their characters inspired both the 
navy and the whole nation with; while, 
on the other hand, discontents and want 
of that confidence were visible on every 
side. Many attempts, it was true, had 
been made, and means tried to vilify those 
able seamen, and to traduce both their 
public and professional characters, but in 
vain. The people in general, and the navy 
in particular, earnestly wished for their 
return to the service. Inthe army, the 
same system of favouritism and oppression 
prevailed, though he could not say that the 
evil effects were so pernicious in their na- 
ture; yet, if followed up with the same 
steadiness, he made no doubt but the con- 
sequences might prove equally destructive. 
The great source of this evil arose from 
the new device of giving temporary rank. 
By this scheme, inferior officers, and even 
persons who had never seen service, or 
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before the date of their commissions, been 
enrolled soldiers, were put over the heads 
of gentlemen who composed the great 
mass of the officers of the army, the field 
officers, captains of companies, and vete- 
ran lieutenants. In some instances, subal- 
tern officers, in others, new comers, who 
hardly knew the right end of a firelock, 
were put over the heads of lieutenants, 
colonels and majors, of 30 and 35 years 
standing ; and the whole class of captains, 
much the greater part of whom had been 


‘in service for at least 20 years; and nobly 


distinguished themselves both in the former 
and present war, in almost every quarter 
of the globe. His lordship repeated his 
hearty approbation of the motion. The 
state of Plymouth, last year, ought to 
rouse the attention of every Englishman, 
and excite his indignation. Such gross 
inattention, such obstinate and unaccounta- 
ble negligence, in his opinion, called for 
condign punishment. It was criminal in 
the highest degree, and could have origi- 
nated in nothing but treachery, or t 
most gross, dull, and flagrant incapacity. 
Such he predicted would continue to be 
the state of: public affairs, so long as 
continued to be administered by those, 
who at present held the reins of govern- 
ment; and more especially, so long as the 
noble earl was permitted to preside at the 
head of the Admiralty, who, on a former 
occasion, when the appearance of the 
combined fleets off Plymouth furnished 
matter for some observations from the side 
of the House on which he had the honour 
to sit, presumed to treat the matter with 
levity, and seemed to make no other im- 
pee on his lordship, than to reeall to 
is mind the ludicrous allusion to the 
old couplet, 
“ The king of France with forty thousand men, 
Went up the hill, and so came down again.” 
His lordship concluded, with asking what 
serious good could be expected from a 
man, who could treat a fact of so alarming 
a nature, and which had thrown the whole 
kingdom into a panic, in so light and im- 
proper a manner ? 

Lord Amherst rose to explain the words 
said to have fallen from him upon a former 
occasion relative to the resignation of sir 
D. Lindsay. He believed what he said 
was, that sir David desired to resign, and 
that his resignation was accepted. 

Lord Stormont said, if he had considered 
the question merely as a military one, he 
should have felt his own inability to speak 
toit, especially after it had beea supported 
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by two noble lords of such great profes- 
sional experience ; but as he considered it 
rather as a political one, he would state 
his reasons for objecting to it. The mo- 
tion went to the proposing an enquiry into 
the state of Plymouth last year, when the 
combined fleets of the enemy had appeared 
before it. With great deference to the 
noble duke, the motion and the inquiry it 
led to, were, in his opinion, full as objec- 
tionable now, as they would have been in 
the other case. If the inquiry was gone 
into, a full and minute description of 
Plymouth, its vicinity, and all its parts 
would come out. In such an inquiry, as 
Plymouth, like every other place, had its 
vulnerable parts, those parts must neces- 
sarily be stated; he appealed, therefore, 
to ihe noble duke, whether it would be 
wise to put the enemy in possession of that 
sort of intelligence, and whether, in fact, 
it would not be aiding their cause, and 
weakening our own? While we were at 
war with France, the government of that 
country being absolute, she thence derived 
advantages which our free government did 
not give us, and it would of course be a 
degree of political folly, bordering upon 
madness, to assist the enemy with intelli- 
gence of so important a nature; indeed, 
there already subsisted a greater degree of 
intercourse and communication between 
this country and France than he wished. 
The proposed inquiry was not like an in- 
quiry into the loss of Minorca, after the 
ortune of war had put it into the hands of 
the enemy, or into the loss of a battle; in 
either of those cases no injury could arise 

from any discovery. The present inquir 
was into the state of Plymouth, which 
narrowly escaped an attack last summer. 
With regard to the truth of the facts al- 
luded to by the néble duke, possibly it 
might be true that there was not a suffi- 
cient number of troops to do the duty at 
Plymouth; but then in considering that, 
le lords ought to recollect, that if the 
fact were so, it might arise from causes far 
different from those of neglect, or criminal 
inattention. Perhaps the fact was, that as 
many troops were in Plymouth as the ne- 
distribution of the force in the 
kingdom for the various services would 
allow. While the army was not sufficiently 
large to answer every end, and to cover 
every weak part of the kingdom at one and 
the same time, all that was io the power 
of human wisdom, was to cover those 
first which were most vulnerable. 


aking i for granted, however, that Ply- 
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mouth was as defenceless as the noble 
duke had stated, and that its being in that 
condition was owing to criminal neglect in 
some person or other, what pressing ne- 
cessity was there to go into an immediate 
inquiry, and to risk the danger that might 
arise from publishing to our enemies where 
Plymouth was least strong, merely to as- 
certain to whom that weakness which 
existed last summer, but which now no 
longer existed, was imputable? Why not 
defer it till a proper time; till the possi- 
bility of any danger arising from it should 
be past doubt; till the war was at an end, . 
and we had peace? He thought that would 
be by far the wisest way of acting upon 
the occasion, and therefore he should give 
his direct negative to the motion. 

The Duke of Grafton pressed their 
lordships to consider the motion with all 
possible attention. It was a matter of the 
very first importance, and if adopted, 
would operate both in point of prevention 
and example. He had conversed with 
several officers of rank, who all agreed, that 
Plymouth was in a most defenceless state, 
in respect of troops, men to work or point 
the artillery, and military stores of every 
denomination. His grace said, he could 
scarcely refrain laughing, when he heard 
the noble viscount in the green ribbon, 
solemnly expressing his fears for the dread- 
ful consequences which might ensue, in 
case the defenceless state of that fortress, 
as it stood in August last, should now come 
to the knowledge of our foreign enemies. 
The noble viscount could not forget, that 
he himself must have derived some know- 
ledge how very different the real state of 
the case was, in respect of powers jealous 
of each other, even in a time of peace, 
much more ina time of war, when so much 
depended upon good and certain informa- 
tion. The noble viscount well knew how 
much it was the duty of the person wha 
had the honour to stand in the situation he 
did, to lees those entrusted with the con- 
duct of affairs at foreign courts, to gain 
the most authentic information respecting 
every thing which concerned the state, 
condition, and situation of the country 
where he resided ; consequently, the noble 
viscount could not be ignorant, by a parity 
of reasoning, from what he had learned 
himself as a public minister abroad, how 
well informed the court of Versailles was 
of the state of Plymouth, as well now, proe 
bably, as in the month of August; he 
hoped, therefore, that the noble viscount 
would agree with him, that the state of 
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Plymouth, its weak and strong parts ; 
where it was vulnerable, where it was 
not; the several strong posts in its neigh- 
bourhood, the nature of ground, ports, 
‘&c. were as well known to the court of 
Versailles, as to any one noble lord in 
that House, without exception; or to any 
one military officer in the kingdom.—He 
could not sit down without making one 
short observation on another curious argu- 
ment made use of by the noble viscount. 
That was, where his lordship confessed his 
total ignorance of military matters; but 
rose to oppose the motion, merely as a 
uestion of state. This argument plainly 
mported, that Plymouth was not in a pro- 
per state of defence at the time alluded to; 
and the noble viscount’s opposition was 
evidently founded upon the idea, not that 
it would be the means of conveying to our 
enemies but to the people of England, the 
criminally neglected state of Plymouth in 
August last.—His grace concluded with 
affirming, that he believed most sincerely, 
that nothing but the direct interposition of 
Providence had saved Plymouth from fall- 
ing into the hands of our enemies; for he 
was Clearly of opinion, that that important 
fortress must have fallen, had it been 
attacked. 

Lord Townshend declared he differed 
entirely from the noble duke, and that he 
was far from thinking Plymouth was last 
summer in the defenceless state described ; 
that in fact he had good reason to believe 
the contrary; and that so far from imput- 
ing its not being taken to the interposition 
of Providence, he imputed it to a very dif- 
ferent cause, to the enemy’s knowing it 
was too strong for them to attempt an_at- 
tack upon it with any prospect of success. 
He declared he wished they had attacked 
it; he was aware that would be deemed a 
bold assertion, but he made the assertion, 
because he had every reason to believe, 
that the enemy would have had the worst 
of it. He had a letter in his pocket, from 
the principal officer in the artillery at the 
time, giving him an account of the real 
state of the place. He objected to the 
motion for more than one reason. In 


the first place, if the enquiry were insti-_ 


tuted, the witnesses must necessarily be 
the officers employed in the various situa- 
tions at Plymouth, who must be all sent 
for, and detained in town from their duty, 
when, perhaps, their services were essen- 
tially necessary down at Plymouth. In 
the second place, if military officers were 
examined to military points at the bar, 
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various topics would be differently dié- 
cussed; different opinions would be given, 
and those different opinions going out to 
the world might do a great deal of harm. 
In the third place, he did not believe that 
Plymouth was in the condition that it was 
stated to have been atthe time. As he 
scorned little excuses, he would fairly and 
directly state the truths he was in posses- 
sion of to the House. He then produced 
a letter from major Anderson, of the ar- 
tillery, dated Plymouth, Dec. 6, 1779, 
which he read. The letter contained a 
description of the state of Plymouth last 
summer, and contradicted the various re- 
orts that had been circulated relative to 
Its supposed weakness. It minutely de- 
scribed the situation of the batteries, and 
the number and size of the guns mounted 
on each, shewing that a ship of wat, which 
could get into Hamoaze, must first face 
the fire of 76 cannon of very heavy weight 
of metal. It also stated the number of 
men'to each battery, and in what mannet 
seamen who were used to fight guns, were 
sent by the admiral to do the duty, and 
after the enemy’s fleet were gone away, 
were returned to their ships, it being first 
settled that they should be again sent on 
shore immediately upon a signal bein 
hoisted from Maker Tower on the sight 
a fleet’s approach. After reading this let- 
ter, and commenting upon it, he proceeded 
to inform the House that the writer of it 
was chief in the ahr command at 
Plymouth last August; his lordship de- 
clared that he had himself gone down and 
inspected every thing that fell within the 
line of his office, and had found every thing 
as itshould be. He concluded with de- 
claring, that he had said so much to con- 
vince their lordships that he was not one of 
those who voted either from influence, or 
because others led the way, but that hrs 
gp his vote against the motion, was 
ounded upon reasons which, to his own 
mind, appeared sufficiently strong tod 
render it impossible for him to vote any 
other way. 

The Duke of Richmond expressed his 
astonishment that the noble viscount should 
give an opinion as to the strength of Ply- 
mouth, &c. directly contrary to the opr- 
nion of every officer who had lately visited 
those parts. His grace then went into 
an examination of the argumett of lord 
Stormont, ridiculing it as weak, nl-found:« 
ed, and inapplicable in every part of it. 
The noble viscount in the green ribbon 
had declared that had he considered the 
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ion as a mil#ary one merely, he 
Id have held himself ineapable of 
speaking to it; taking it either way, either 
as military er political, the noble viscount’s 
speech proved him incapable of treating 
it with any degree of argument. As the 
noble viscount was so totally destitute of 
essional knowledge, he would help 
im to a little by telling him, that where 
a place of consequence was weak in point 
garrison, it was possible to strengthen 
i by breastworks, and other works thrown 
up before it, till reinforcements could be 
had from a distance. That Plymouth had 
heither a strong garrison nor strong works, 
and the criminality Jay in the noble lord 
et the head of the army, sending neither 
men to reinforce the one, nor materials to 
strengthen the other, when the weakness 
in both had been made known to him. 
In order to prove that he had been war- 
ranted in stating that Plymouth was crimi- 
nally defenceless in August last, he would 
into:.a detail of those facts, which he 
promised to open, if he was not al- 
lowed to produce them in a more regular 
mode by the examination of evidence. 
His grace then opened a thin quarto 
manuscript volume, from which he read 
sir David Lindsay’s state of every occur- 
rence which had taken place relative to 
Pi th, from the hour of his being ap- 
inted to the command, to the hour of 
fin resignation, including an account of 
his epistolary correspondence with lord 
Amherst, from first to last, the whole 
drawn up in a most clear, correct, and 
convincing stile of history, and amount- 
ing to a series of charges against lord Am- 
herst of the most serious nature. The de- 
tail stated, that though sir David was in 
town a month between the time of his 
being appointed in April 1779, and his re- 
eeiving orders to go to his command, he 
fever once obtained an interview with 
lord Amherst; that he had no opportu- 
hity therefore of talking over his instruc- 
tions, or knowing what sort of discretion 
he was entrusted with on an emergency. 
That when he arrived at Plymouth, and 
had examined the state and condition of 
the place, he found it most astonishingly 
defenceless, the lines miserable beyond 
description, the force not nearly equal to 


the duty, which was considerably in- 
creased by his having 1,000 French pri- 
soners to guard; that 500 recruits were 


sent him, but that so far from their turn- 
ing out a remforcement, half of them were 
pressed men, and the whole so mutinous, 
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that they required troops to guard them 
instead of their assisting in the duty of 
the place; that though the guns on the 
batteries required 1050 men to work and 
fight them, there were only 35 matross 
invalids fer the purpose; that there was a 
want of wadding, ramrods, &c. and in 
short, he was under the necessity of writ- 
ing up word that the place was not tena~ 
ble against an attack. The detail then 
proceeded journal-wise, and stated from 
day to day what was done on the appear- 
ance of the fleets of the enemy: that 
though word had been written down to 
him, that assistance would be given him 
from the navy, as soon as asked for, he 
with great difficulty, and after much 
delay, obtained a number of seamen to 
fight the guns, but not near the number 
necessary, and that no great dependence 
was to be placed in them, upon many ace 
counts. The narrative stated a number 
of other strong facts, containing an ac- 
count of repeated applications to lord 
Arherst upon the various heads of com- 
gage his lordship wrote him word, that 

e thought he was eager to discover and 
multiply difficulties, and if he was dis- 
pleased with his command, he did not 
doubt but his resignation would be accepts 
ed, and he might have the government of 
Whitehaven. That sir David took the 
hint, and sent up a request, tendering his 
resignation, as he felt himself inadequate 
to the.command under the difficulties he 
met with, but offered to serve under ano- 
ther officer, expecting that the governor, 
lord Waldegrave, would be the person 
sent down. That this offer was refused, 
and general Haviland was sent down, 
whereupon sir David would not accept of 
the command of Whitehaven, as he should 
consider it an imputation on his honour to 
go from a place of actual service, to a 
place where no actual service was likely 
to occur. 

Having read this detail to the end, his 
grace made several severe remarks on the 
conduct of the noble lord at the head of 
the army, and said, that unless sir Da- 
vid’s narrative could be flatly contradict. 
ed, great blame was imputable somewhere, 
and that the whole must have arisen either 
from neglect or ignorance, each of which 
were equally criminal. His grace also 
attack adedintstration in general for 
their conduct respecting Plymouth, and 
patticulatly censured the Admiralty for 
ordering the work of the boom to be 
stopped, contrary to the joint advice and 
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orders of the admiral, the commander on 
shore and the commissioner, who being 
upon s spot, were certainly the most 
able to judge what was proper for the de- 
fence of the place. 

The Earl of Sandwich went much into 
detail; described the maritime situation 
of the town, the channel or port which 
leads up to the dock-yards, the several 
batteries that commanded the entrance 
and the channel; and particularly, the 
great strength of the hill and island bat- 
teries. He was free to acknowledge, that 
two opinions prevailed ‘respecting the 
strength of Plymouth; for while some 
described it as almost invulnerable, others 
represented it to be in a very defenceless 
state. For his part, he ventured to think 
for himself. He had been frequently at 
Plymouth, both by land and sea carriage, 
and as far as a person not regularly ex- 
perienced in naval and military warfare 
could form a judgment, he was tolerably 
well entitled to venture to give an opinion. 
He made every enquiry in his power, not 
only of sea, but land officers, of the state 
of the place, and in particular of the ad- 
miral of the port (lord Shuldham) that 
very morning, who confirmed to him 


every thing which had been abserted in’ 


the course of the debate, by a noble 
viscount (Townshend). When he had 
approached the port himself by sea, he 

could _ see the narrowness of the 
_ channel, and its serpentine course; and as 
far as he was able to judge, sincerely pro- 
tested, that it struck him as an attempt 
absolutely impossible fora single ship (for 
no more than one ship could venture in at 
a time) to make its way under the fire of 
70 or 80 pieces of cannon, from five dif- 
ferent directions, by which she would be 
subject to be raked every cable’s length 
she should proceed ; and at the same time 
be open to the fire of the ships of war in 
the harbour. He had enquired about the 
want of matrosses, or men to fight the 
guns; he was assured by the same noble 
ord, that the crews of the ships landed for 
the purpuse fully supplied that want; and 


that had the enemy dared to come, they: 


would have been covered with shame and 
disgrace. As to the particular wants 
which had been mentioned with an air of 
so much exultation; he believed the 
charge, if examined, would be found 
equally ill-founded. Powder, he was con- 
cinced. was both in the magazine and se- 
veral repositories in very great abundance, 
and balls too.—-The noble duke had said 
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a-great deal relative to the putting a st 
to the going on with the boom, to be lai 
across the channel, in order to prevent 
the enemy entering the port, seaward; 
and presumed, that he had sent captain 
Le Crass, on purpose to prevent the mea- 
sure. His grace likewise complained 
much that the commands were divided, 
and that there was no power on the spot 
to order or direct the joint operations of 
defence. To the first, he could say, that 
he did not send down captain Le Crass, 
upon any particular errand, more than to 
be present aiding and assisting with his 
advice; and as to the boon, for the reasons 
before assigned, the total impracticability 
of entering the channel, unless the town 
and dock-yards were commanded by a su- 
erior Jand force; he thought it a very 
Improper measure, as it would cause a 
waste of time and hands which might be 
better employed, and create an unneces- 
sary expence: and as to the divisibility of 
command, he presumed it arose from the 
nature of the place, it being at once a port, 
a garrison, and naval arsenal; but be that as 
it might, he presumed, that was not impu- 
table to the neglect or inattention of the 
board at which he had the honour to pre- 
side. His lordship concluded with asking 
whether their lordships would think it pru- 
dent, by agreeing with the motion, to give 
our enemies a kind of invitation toattack us, 
by acquainting them with an exact profes-_ 
sional description of all the hills, headlands, 
rivers, passes, defiles, &c. in the vicinity 
of Plymouth? For his part, though he 
trusted that the enemy would repent of it, 
if they came in consequence of such an 
invitation, he was not.so fond of the ro- 
mantic and marvellous, merely to court 
danger for the honour of braving it, and 
coming off victorious. 

_ The Earl of Shelburne said, before he 
went into.a discussion of the motion, he 
must beg an explanation from the noble 
viscount in the green ribbon, of certain 
words which he had taken down at the 
time the noble viscount delivered them, 
and these were ‘ that a greater degree of 
intercourse and communication subsisted 
between this country and France, than the 
noble viscount wished.” The reason why 
he desired to have a full explanation of 
these words was, because as calumny was 
now so freely circulated, and not only 
aimed at Whigs who were dead, but at 
Whigs who were living, striking at the 
highest characters, at men of the first rank, 
of the most respectable talents, and of the 
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most noble principles, it was highly neces- 
for that House to know whether 
noble lords in the first departments of the 
state, not only privately encouraged those 
calumnies, but in public debate gave them 
their support by insinuations, which seem- 
ed to corroborate and confirm them. 
Their lordships would immediately con- 
ceive from his description of the charac- 
ters at whom these calumanies were levelled 
that he did not mean to include himself in 
the number, not having the honour to be 
enrolled in the party thus pointed at, al- 
though he had been as much and as grossly 
icandalized that way, as others. But the 
person he alluded to, was his noble friend, 
(the duke of Richmond) who had been 
lately vilified in the most abominable man- 
ner. He said the channels through which 
these gross calumnies were circulated, 
were so low and filthy, that he should have 
thought them unworthy either of his own 
notice, or that of any one of their lord- 
ships, had he not lately to his utter asto- 
nishment seen, that the falshoods they 
teemed with, had more credit paid to 
them than he had imagined, and that sir 
Thomas Broughton, in his speech at the 
Cheshire meeting, had adopted the idea, 
and alluded to it in a remarkable manner ; 
and more than one allusion had been made 
to those fabricated falshoods, in another 
place. His lordship adverted to the pre- 
tended informations that were given to the 
secretaries of state some years ago, against 
the first geeks in the kingdom, 
charging them with crimes of the most 
horrid nature; he begged thereforé to 
know if any thing of the same sort was 
going on now, and for that reason he 
called upon the noble viscount in the green 
ribbon to declare, whether in his former 
situation as ambassador to the court of 
France, or in his present situation as se- 
cretary of state, any information had been 
given him, amounting to a charge against 
any one member of either House of Parlia- 
ment, for carrying on a treasonable corres- 
pondence with France, or any of the ene- 
mies of the country. He expected to re- 
ceive a direct and explicit answer; and 
hoped that the old game played by Mr.’Dig- 
nam, whose fate and deserts were well 
known, was not meant to be repeated. If 
any second plot was now hatching, let 
administration come forward like men, 
make their charges and quote their autho- 
rity, and not like the lurking assassin, 
stab with promised impunity, under the 
protection of ania es or basely whisper, 
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hint, and insinuate, when they dare not 
speak out for fear of public detection. 
Lord Stormont said the words he had 
used were round, plain, and direct, and 
therefore he should not scruple to give 
them a round, plain, and direct interpre- 
tation, as he really meant them. He de- 
clared, he never in his life had made use ' 
of a personal allusion to any of their lord- 
ships; that in the present case he had no 
intention of making a personal applica- 
tion; that he meant merely to allude to a 
sort of intercourse carried on between this 
country and France, since the commence- 
ment of hostilities, which he feared was 
attended with very mischievous conse- 
quences: an intercourse, he said, which 
was carried on with as much indifference 


-as if the two countries were in a state of 


perfect and profound peace. Through 
this channel, he did not doubt, but much 
intelligence was communicated. This and 
this only was his meaning; he knew his 

own situation better, and what was due to_ 
the honour and dignity of their lordships, 
than to confound ‘ treasonable correspon- 
dence,’ with the words ‘ communication? 

and ‘ intercourse,’ or to throw out loose 
and random allusions to the former in 
public debate. SS 

The Earl of Shelburne contended, that 
the answer now given was by no means 
satisfactory. The communication stated 
by the noble viscount, was a communica- 
tion that had for some months ceased to 
exist; but whether or not; the noble vis- 
count either alluded to some inconve- 
nience or bad consequence, which arose 
from the present intercourse with our fo- 
reign enemies, of he did not. If the 
former, he presumed the noble viscount 
could be no stranger to the delinquents ; 
if no evil existed, then what had fallen 
from his lordship, might pass for no more 
than a figure in debate. The alternative 
was held out fairly to the noble lord to 
make his choice ; that no evils existed, or 
if they did, they arose not from any cor- 
respondence, carried on between any of 
the members of either House and our fo- 
reign enemies. 

Lord Stormont appealed to the. House, 
whether he was bound, upon the requisi- 
tion of any one lord, to answer to matters 
of state, the knowledge of which could 
only have been gained through the channel 
of office? He knew if the House insisted 
on it (though he believed he might stand 
excused even then in some instances) he 
must and would answer; but this he had 
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always understood, since he had the ho- 
nour of a seat in that House, was not the 
case upon interrogatories being put by an 
individual lord. 

The Earl of Shelburne so far agreed 
with the noble viscount as to acknowlege, 
that he was not bound, asa matter of right, | 
to answer questions which any individual 
lord might put to him, but he believed 
there were a great number of questions 
that might arise in the course of a debate, 
which though put by an individual lord, 
might afterwards become the questions of 
the House, and to which it would be in- 
cumbent on any noble lord to give a di- 
rect answer. But waving the right, for, 
the present, or the application of the ge- 
neral rule, he wished to appeal to the 
noble viscount’s courtesy, considering the 
daily libels which were published against 
his noble friend near him, and several 
other noble lords, to remove every ap- 
pearance of doubt on the present occasion. 

Lord Stormont said, he did not think 
himself bound to answer questions put to 
. him by individual lords, and consequently 
he could make -no other reply, but what 
he gave before, which was, that when he 
spoke of an intercourse between France 
and this country, he had nothing more in 
contemplation, than the inconvenience 
arising from an uninterrupted communi- 
cation between two powers at war. 

The Marquis of Rockingham observed, 
that the noble viscount’s conduct was un- 
precedented. As a person in high trust 
and confidence with his sovereign, and 
from his office, supposed to be peculiarly 
conversant with every matter of impor- 
tance, pertaining to the state, whatever 
fell from the noble lord came with great 
weight. The noble viscount laments the 
intercourse which subsists between us and 
our enemies. He wishes it were at ah 
end. His lordship must surely have some 
special reason for this wish. The noble 
earl who took up this business, concern- 
ing the abuses and falshoods daily pro- 
‘pagated in the prints, supposed to be de- 
voted. to the views of government, calls 
- for an seg ear which is denied him. 

This was leaving the matter loose and un- 
explained ; particularly since a noble duke’s 
name had been introduced into the de- 
bate. His lordship reprobated the con- 
duct of administration, in hiring and pay- 
ing a set of assassins, to stab some of the 
first characters in this kingdom. He con- 
tended, that the matter had now taken a 
serious appearance, and that the noble vis- 
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count was bound not to leave the House 
in Suspense, relgtive to the ambiguity of 
his expressions. 

The Earl of Coventry highly dis 
proved of the language held by the noble 
viscount. It was their lordships’ duty, nat 
to permit any of their members to lie 
under ill-founded imputations. It was 
equally so, when an accusation came from 
a person of the noble viscount’s rank and 
character, and positive relation to the 
state, not to permit it to be passed over in 
silence. He thought it incumbent upon 
their lordships, to oblige the noble vis- 
count to answer upon his legs. 

The Duke of Rzchmond said, he be- 
lieved no age or nation was ever a witness 
to so many attacks as had been made upon 
him in public prints. All equally 
scurrilous and false; but some of them 
founded in the most deep and rancorous 
malice. What principally distinguished 
those attacks from all others was, that 
the authors not only endeavoured to tra- 
duce him, but to render him odious to the 
rest of his fellow subjects: were publicly 
encouraged and countenanced to stigma- 
tize him as rebel and traitor; and he had 
every reason to be ee rewarded 
by administration. To enter into parti- 
culars, would be unnecessary; he could 
not however avoid mentioning one pa 
in particular, which, day after day, endea- 
voured to render him an object of na- 
tional detestation. 

Lord Sturmont refused to explain. He 
lamented, as much as the noble duke, the 
extreme licentiousness of the press. He 
denied that he ever either directly or in- 
directly gave any countenance to such 
publications, which, in his opinion, were a 
disgrace to the reeds where they were 
permitted. He had felt, while ambas- 
sador at the court of Versailles and since, 
the mischiefs arising from this species of 
licentiousness ; and he was persuaded, that 
no one circumstance more contributed to 
the difficulties we had now to contend 
with than the prints published in this 
country, and the speeches and conversa- 
tions in that House, which, whether they 
were truly or falsely represented, never 
failed to be productive of much mischief, 

The Duke of Grafton did not see how 
the noble viscount could leave the House, 
or their lordships adjourn, consistent with 


their own honour, till his lordship con- 


sented to give a full, explicit, and unequi- 
vocal explanation. 


Lord Dudley insisted that the noble 
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viscount was not obliged to explain, upon 
the requisition of any member, unless it 
was first determined by the House that 
he ought to answer. 

The Duke of Munchester said, that after 
what had fallen in the course of the de- 
bate, all doubt of the propriety of the de- 
sired explanation was clearly out of the 
question. The charge when first made 
was general. It might apply to any man 
indiscriminately, but the exception of the 
noble duke and others being the persons 
meant, having been refused, gave the 
charge a new shape, and amounted very 
nearly to a specification against the noble 

rsons, whose names had been mentioned. 

his being his idea, he was determined to 
take the sense of the House uponit. His 
ce accordingly moved, * That notice 
aving been taken of some words spoken 
by lord viscount Stormont, one of his Ma- 
jesty’s principal secretaries of state, in 
the course of his argument, and thought 
to allude to certain noble lords; and the 
en being thereupon put to him, but 

e said noble viscount declining to give 
any answer—resolved, that he be re- 
quested to answer on his legs.”’ 

Lord Ravensworth approved of the mo- 
tion; but believed it was not entirely re- 
gular, as the words spoken should have 
been stated as a ground for the resolution. 
He said, there were numerous instances in 
their lordships’ journals where lords had 
made use of improper expressions, upon 
which the House insisted on explanations ; 
and in cases where the party who made 
use of the expression, refuscd to answer 
or give satisfaction to the House, he had 
been ordered into the custody of the black 
rod; and he believed, upon more than one 
occasion, had been sent to the Tower. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that proof 
should be made of the objectionable words, 
that was the species of proof which the 
words were capable of, such as the ac- 
knowledgment of the noble lord, the as- 
settion of the noble lord who took down 
the supposed words, or the general sense 
of their lordships. In the case now under 
consideration, supposing the noble duke’s 
Motion to be regular, nothing could be 
considered but the words first spoken. 
For his part, he was so dull as not to be 
able to perceive how those words could be 
said to apply to the noble duke more than 
to any individual in the kingdom. The 
nodle viscount, in the course of his argu- 
ment, observed, that there was too great 
an intercourse kept up between this king- 
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dom and our foreign enemies. Did any 
one of their lordships doubt the fact? 
The noble viscount stated the nature of 
this intercourse to be a general one, by 
the way of Margate and Ostend. His 
lordship had said further, that he meant 
not to apply it to any man, or body of men ; 
and in this exact state the matter rested. 
For his own part, he could perccive no- 
thing offensive ; and as to what had passed 
since, it was impossible, in his opinion, to 
make that a ground for the proposed reso- 
lution. 

The Marquis of Rockingham said, the 
noble viscount meant to trifle with the 
House, or he must have had some reason 
for making use of the expression he did. 
If the former, it was a most unjustifiable 
deviation from the established rules of de- 
bate, and rendered his lordship’s conduct 
unpardenable, by leaving the. House with- 
out giving the explanation desired ; if he 
knew any traitors or treasonable corres- 
pondence going on between persons on 
this side of the water and our natural ene- 
mies, and concealed it, then he was guilty 
of one of the highest crimes known to 
our law, that of misprision of treason. 

Lord Camden pursued the same idea, 
and maintained, that the ground had en- 
tirely shitted, since the first occurrence 
happened, which had been stated by the 
noble lord on the woolsack. Reports had 
been spread relative to the supposed con- 
duct of a noble duke, as well as other no- 
ble lords. One of his Majesty’s secrcta- 
ries of state complains of the improper 
intercourse between this kingdom and the 
foreign states now at war. A noble lord 
rises and demands an explanation. ‘The 
noble viscount refuses, but tells you the 
channel by which intelligence is, or may 
be conveyed. What more? When he 1s 
asked, whcther he meant this or that no- 
ble lord; he says, he will not answer that 
question, fiough he tells you of the nu- 
merous mischicfs that have resulted, and 
may continue to result, from such a con- 
veyance. He hoped, however, that the 
noble viscount would upon further recol- | 
lection think better; otherwise, though 
perhaps the noble duke’s motion might re- 
quire to be new modelled, most certainly 
he would vote for the question, should it 
become necessary. 

The Earl of Shelburne attacked admi- 
nistration, on the encouragement given to 
Dignam. If the noble viscount alluded 
to any correspondence of his, he put him 
at defiance to produce it. ‘There was a 
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man with whose correspondence and con- 
fidence he had been honoured, and whose 
confidence and correspondence might be 
well deemed an honour to the first crowned 
head in Europe (Dr. Franklin) as a phi- 
‘losopher, a man of talents, a politician, 
and the steady and unalterable friend of 
human kind. It might in the contempla- 
tion of some men, be treasonable to cor- 
respond with such a man; but he des- 
pised the folly, and abhorred the malice, 
that could construe a literary, friendly 
correspondence with such a man, as im- 
porting a design to overthrow the liber- 
ties of his country. His intimacy with 
that great philosopher, was at all times a 
matter of pleasing reflection to him; and 
in his estimation, would be deemed the 
highest honour which it was in the power 
of fortune to bestow. 

Earl Gower said, he did not find him- 
sclf exactly disposed to fall in with the 
arguments which had fallen from either 
side of the House; at least the mode of 
applying them to the subject matter of de- 
bate, were far from meeting his ideas. 
Most clearly, if any noble lord thought 
himself particularly pointed at in debate, 
and demanded an explanation, such de- 
mand was not by the usage of parliament, 
deemed a request from an individual mem- 
ber, but a request made under the sanc- 
tion and protection of that body to which 
he belonged. In this, as well as every 
other matter respecting the order of their 
lordships’ proceedings, it belonged to the 
House to determine how far such desired 
explanations were or were not proper; 
otherwise it would be impossible to con- 
duct business in either House of Parlia- 
ment. Offensive words spoken in debate, 
either reflecting on the House itself, or 
directly or indirectly charging any of its 
members, subjected the speaker to censure, 
if he did not either explain or retract his 
words ; or if they imported personal accusa- 
tion, if he did not pledge himself to prove 
the accusation made against the party. 

ere was no doubt, but that this was the 
established usage of parliament, time, im- 
memorial ; and he so far agreed with noble 
lords who spoke to the question, that there 
were precedents to support the usage 
extant, on their lordships’ Journals. If 
this was agreeable to the constant mode of 
proceeding, all that remained to be done, 
was to see whether the conduct of the no- 
ble viscount in the green ribbon brought 
him within the rule. What was the ex- 
pression used by his lordship, which gave 
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rise'to the present conversation? ‘ That 
there already subsisted a greater degree 
of intercourse and communicatign between 
this country and France than he wished.” 
For his part, he could see nothing, which 
the most fertile imagination could inter- 
pret into an oblique charge against any 
noble lord present. As the noble viscount, 
by inference at least, says he meant no 
ailusion to particular persons; he would 
with all due deference, recommend to his 
lordship to say in one way, what he had 
more than once repeated in another, which 
would render the motio: moved by the 
noble duke unnecessary, and continue no 
longer to interrupt the debate. 

Lord Stormont rose once more, and 
said, he had not changed his opinion, as 
to the impropriety of calling upon him, to 
explain an expression which fell from 
him, when he first rose to speak to the 
original question; but as a proof that he 
had no intention to point at the noble 
duke, or any other noble lord, though he 
was not yet convinced that he was bound 
to so explain his words, he could now 
with truth assure their lordships that he 
had not. 

The motion made by the duke of Man- 
chester was withdrawn, and the original 
debate was now recommenced. 

The Earl of Sheléurne condemned the 
general government of the army in strong 
terms ; particularly that part of it, which 
related to temporary rank. He affirmed, 
that all regard for merit was totally for- 
gotten; that some of the best officers in 
the service were either neglected or ill- 
treated; and that every person who stood 
well with administration, no matter how 
little fitted by nature or habit to serve in 
the army, were put over the heads of some 
of the most distinguished veterans in the 
service. That valuable officer, colonel 
Musgrave, was, he understood, returning 
to Europe in disgust when his services 
were most wanted; because he could not 
sefve under a person, that had, not long. 
since, been a subaltern in a regiment 
which he then had the command, as major. 
He said, no man entertained a higher es- 
teem for the noble lord at the head of the 
staff than he did: yet he could not say, 
but he was much at a loss to reconcile 
his present conduct, to the opinions which 
a long and intimate acquaintance with the 
noble lord, had enabled himtoform. He 
was too thoroughly convinced .of the noble 
lord’s professional talents and personal in- 
tegrity, ever to believe, that the present 
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military system met with his secret appro- 
bation. The noble lord, he was sure, 
knew how mischievous such a system was, 
to give it his countenance, much less his 
support. He had himself, in his own per- 
son, proved fully how much it is the duty 
of government, at all times, to seek de- 
serving men, to employ them, and reward 
them; and he would be one of the last 
who would abet any system which had 
for its principle an avowed intention of 
neglecting all military merit.. Combining, 
therefore, what he saw with what he 
knew, he could no etherwise account for 
the insults daily put upon old, experienced, 
able, and deserving officers, than by sup- 
posing that his lordship had no power ; and 
that he only acted under the directions of 
others, whose ignorance and gross inabi- 
lity could only be equalled by the teme- 
rity with which they daringly ventured to 
try the forbearance of a ruined, insulted, 
and betrayed people. 

His lordship said, he had not seen Ply- 
mouth, in or about the period to which 
the present motion was directed: but he 
was not, however, a stranger to its real 
state of defence, at the time the combined 
fleets appeared before it. He had con- 
versed with several officers belonging both 
to the military and militia, who were 
there at the time, and assured him, that 
the place was quite naked and defenceless : 
and must have fallen, had the enemy at- 
tempted it. He most heartily joined in 
the sentiments of the noble duke (of 
Grafton) respecting the absurdity of at- 
tempting to impose upon their Jordships 
and the public, by pretending to dread 
that the proposed enquiry would be the 
means of conveying to our enemies, dan- 
gerous and improper intelligence. He 
could not well determine, whether more 
to despise or laugh at the folly of such a 
flimsy pretext. He could tell the noble 
viscount, what he presumed, he only af- 
fected to be ignorant of; that we had not 
a place of strength within the kingdom, 
of which our enemies had not the most 
accurate plans. When he filled the post 
of one of his Majesty’s Secretaries of 
State, he had opportunities of being fully 
acquainted with the ae he was now 
speaking of. And he believed the noble 
viscount could not have so much mis- 
spent his time, in the character of a mi- 
Nter at a foreign court, as not to recol- 
lect, that one of his principal duties, 
after being in possession of the latest ac- 
eounts, was to use every means in his 
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power to obtain a faithful state of all for- 
tresses, arsenals, &c. within the kingdom. 

The Duke of Chandos said, that nothing 
but the fullest conviction should have in- 
duced him to declare his sentiments. He 
was firmly persuaded, that Plymouth was 
in a defenceless state ; it came confirmed 
to him from every quarter; and until he 
heard the extract read by the noble vis- 
count, he never imagined that the fact 
had been so much as controverted out of — 
that House. It was notorious besides, 
that Portsmouth, considering all circum- 
stances, was pretty nearly in the same 
condition. His residence was in the coun- 
ty in which Portsmouth is situated; he 
was near it at the time the combined 
fleets were off Plymouth; and there was, 
he knew, a very inadequate force for its 
defence, had the enemy ventured up the 
Channel to attack it. The governor 
(general Monkton) did every thing that 
an able and active officer could do, to 
supply by care and attention, what was 
wanting in effective force; but he was sa-' 


tisfied, that that very important fortress, 


in case of a sudden attempt, would have 
run a great risk of being destroyed. If 
the proposed enquiry was to be followed 
by the bad consequences predicted, that 
of conveying improper intelligence to our 
enemies, he would be one of the first to 
rise in order to declare his dissent; but 
as he was not convinced that such conse- 
ee would arise, and as he thought 
that great benefits would be derived b 
putting ministers hereafter more on their 
guard, he was for agreeing with the mo- 
tion. 

Lord Ravensworth spoke on the same 
side, and described in brcible terms, the 
defenceless state of the north-eastern part 
of the kingdom, where he resided. He 
spoke of the affair of Paul Jones, his in- 
festing the coasts, and keeping the inha- 
bitants, from Hull to the Firth of Forth, 
for four months together, in continual 
alarms; observing, that during the whole 
time that celebrated free-booter was com- 
mitting depredations on our coasts, our 
ships were lying idle in Portsmouth har- 
bour; and when there was a force sent in 
quest of that pirate, it was such a force 
as only served to add to the strength of our 
enemies, and diminish our own. His 
lordship paid some. compliments to the 
noble lord at fhe head of the staff, though 
truth obliged him to add, that he was 
either unfit for the high station he now 
occupied, or was prevented from acting 
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agreeably to his own judgment. In either 
event the service suffered: the country 
was left defenceless ; and the government 
of the army, like the government of the 
state, was reduced toa mere system of 
faction, favouritism, partiality, public 
wrong, and personal injustice. Such 
being his ideas, Re was zealous for going 
into the enquiry. 

Earl Zemple spoke with great energy, 
in favour of the motion, and was remarkably 
severe on the conduct and _ professional 
abilitics of the noble lord, who acted in the 
capacity of commander in chief, or senior 
officer upon the staff. He said, it was with 
ditliculty he could form an opinion, whe- 
ther or not most to condemn his neglect or 
Incapacity; or his notorious partiality in 
discharging the functions of his office. Of 
the first, he could furnish an anecdote, 
which came to his knowledge, that he be- 
lieved was not to be paralleled in the mili- 
tary annals of any country. Of the latter, 
he could produce an instance, which hap- 

ened in his own family, to a very near re- 
fatios of his, which would let their lord- 
ships into the noble lord’s character, more 
than any gencral declaratory charges; be- 
cause what he was about to siate con- 
sisted of facts, which the noble lord him- 
self could not deny, because he knew them 
to be true. The anecdote was this: when 
the combined fleets were off Plymouth, 
the general who commanded at Coxheath, 
wrote up to the noble lord, at the head of 
the staff, for instructions how to act, in 
case the enemy should attempt a landing ; 
and here it was worth observing, that the 
noble lord aeting as commander in chief, 
though little more than SO miles distant, 
never sent a single scrap of paper to the 

encral. The answer given by the noble 
ford to the ceneral’s letter was he believed 
unprecedented. ‘Their lordships might be 
curious: he would tellthem: That the 
general might act as he thought proper, or 
aceordiys to bis own discretion.” His 
Jordslij had written another Ictter of the 
same tinor, the dav preceding, but it had 
not cone to haud, at the time the general 
wrote, That this was not hearsay, he 
could assure their lordships. For then 
having the honour of commanding a bat- 
talion of the Bucks militia, forming a part 
of the advanced encampment at Rye; and 
the oticer who commanded the advanced 
encampment, having written to the general 
at Coxheath for instructions, the answer 
he received was, the noble lord’s letter 
enclosed, which letter was read ia his pre- 
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sence, and in that of all the field officers 
in the gencral’s tent, immediately upon its 
receipt. Before it was opened, every per- 
son' was burning with impatience to learn 
the contents: when it was read, there was 
a smile upon every countenance in the tent. 
It might be presumed, that it was done 
only to create a laugh, the fact was other- 
wise; for he was certain, that the officer 
for whose perusal it was cert, by no means 
foresaw, that the letter would have been 
productive of so ludicrous an effect.—The 
other matter he alluded to carried with it 
a very different complexion. A near re- 
lation of his {his brother, Mr. Thomas 
Grenville, ] had the rank of an ensign in 
the guards. When a noble duke (Rut- 


land) offered to raise a regiment, he 


ottered his relation a company in the regi- 
ment, and accordingly proposed him to 
the commander in chief. His lordship 
immediately objected, as it was contrary, 
he said, to the rules of the service, to ad- 
mit an ensign to be appointed to a com- 
pany. The noble duke informed his rela. 
tion of the objection made. This induced 
his relation to treat for the purchase of a 
lieutenancy, in order to qualify him for his 
intended preferment, end the bargain was 
on the point of being struck, when the no- 
ble lord raised another objection. He said 
there wasan ensign in the regiment ready 
to purchase, and consequently the treaty 
was at anend. His relation however made 
one effort more. He found out a lieu. 
tenant ready to sell, where there was no 
ensign able or willing to purchase. This 
circumstance was communicated to the 
noble lord, who conjured up a third ob- 
jection, created merely to put a negative 
upon his relation’s intended promotion ; 
for here too, it was discovered that al- 
though there was no ensign in the regiment 
who chose to purchase, there was never- 
theless an older ensign in the army than 
his relation, who would.—This was a pare 
rative which called for no aid of colouring. 
His relation was an ensign in the guards, 
the next step therefore, he must get, would 
be in point of rank, that of captain; yet 
though Mr. Fullarton, who never served a 
day, was appointed licutenant colonel ; 
though another person was appointed 
colonel from being a captain; though a 
third was appointed likewise to the same 
rank from bemg only a subaltern, and in 
both instances, to the command of regi- 
nents; though a fourth failed in his ap- 
plication for a majority, but unknown to 
him, and without his previous consent 
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made a lieutenant colonel: notwithstand- 
ing all these instances, he said, it was well 
known that the brother of a noble earl 
(major Stanley) who was recommended 
by the town of Liverpool, could not obtain 
asingle step after three vacancies; that 
the son and heir apparent of that great 
statesman, the late earl of Chatham, after 
having served in America and elsewhere 
since the commencement of the war, was 
refused to be appointed a major in the same 
regiment, and, although several of the first 
characters in point of rank and weiyht in 
this kingdom who had offered to raise regi- 
ments, were not even refused, but treated 
with the greatest contempt, and not thought 
worthy of an answer. Such being his 
worthy relation’s treatment, the event took 
place which might be well' expected. 
After having chosen a profession for life, 
feeling himself thus insulted, marked out, 
and proscribed, on account of the political 
sentiments of his friends, however mortify- 
ing to him, he bab bay a profession 
which he could no longer pursue, con- 
sistent with the principles of a man of 
honour. His lordship, atter speaking very 
fully to the question, said, he would vote 
for the motion on more accounts than one, 
ashe had not a single doubt in his mind, 
that if proceeded upon, it would come out 
inproof tully to their lordships’ satisfaction, 
that either the noble lord was totally un- 
equal to the filling the post of commander 
in chief; or that his lordship was a mere 
cvpher, acting under the controul and 
direction of others. 

Lord Antherst said, that the noble earl 
had arraigned his conduct in very severe 
terms respecting a matter in which a near 
relation of the noble earl’s was concerned. 
As to the general state of the facts, they 
were tolerably correctly stated; but ad- 
mitted of a very different conclusion from 
that drawn by the noble earl. If the rule 
of service was such as had been described, 
it was a rule equally applicable to every 
man; consequently, no man had a right to 
Complain of a hardship. The hon. gen- 
tleman alluded to was an ensign; the rule 
forbid him to purchase, if there was an en- 
ag in the regiment who would prchase. 

e hon. gentleman was a young ensign: 
another rule of service says, that the oldest 
ensign in the army, if there be none in the 
regiment willing to purchase, shall, if 
agreeable to him, have the preference be- 
ore a junior. ‘These were the rules come 
Plained: of; if they were improper, that 
vas clearly amether question; but so long 
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as they continued to be considered as 
established regulations, it was his duty to 
see that they were punctually obeyed.— 
Noble lords had talked of partiality, cons’ 
cerning temporary rank, &c. ‘lo these 
charges it was diflicult to find answers, be- 
cause they were brought forward at dif- 
ferent times, and urged in various shapes. 
As to giving temporary rank or raising 
officers suddenly from inferior rank, he 
was as much against it in the abstract, as 
any noble lord who censured it; but it 
was in his opinion become not only a justi- 
fiable, but a necessary measure. It could 
be only supported on the ground of neces- 
sity, and that necessity actually existed. 
Augmentations were wanted, and they 
could not be procured in the ordinary way ; 
in consequence of which, the offers of rais- 
ing regiments were acccpted; and the 
same necessity that obliged ministers to 
accept of those offers, induced them to 
adopt the substitute of temporary rank, 
Whether those measures were the best, he 
would not undertake to say, but certainly 
such promottons were not unprecedented. 
The late marquis of Granby was appointed 
a colonel in the first instance, and on the 
ground of that promotion rose in the army. 
There were many other instances of noble- 
men, who having raised regiments during 
the late rebellion, gained rank in the | 
same manner; yet, he never heard that 
any complaint was made of injury having 
been done to the service thereby.—Several 
noble lords had complained, that certain 
propositions for raising regiments and 
corps were rejected, while others were ac- 
cepted. For his part, he did not pretend 
to give an answer tothe assertion. No 
application had been made to him, and if 
there had, he would not have acted upon 
it, but have laid it before the King, whose 
pleasure he would have reported. When 
his Majesty’s pleasure was made known to 
him, it was his duty, so far as lay in his 
power, to carry it into effect. As to any 
particular part of his conduct, for which 
he was really responsible, he was ready to 
have it as closely investigated as possible ; 
but he hoped, that noble lords, when they 
gave gencral opinions concerning his con- 
duct, would endeavour to distinguish be- 
tween what he transacted as from himself, 
and what it was his duty to do in com- 
pliance with the orders he received from 
others. He said, that sir David Lindsay 
had resigned at his own special request, 
and whether he had not, but was dismissed, 
he did not consider himself as accountable 
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either way. As to the defence of Ply- 
mouth, the noble mover stated, that on a 
former day in debate he said, that he had 
done every thing which depended upon 
him; and that if the place was not ina 
state of defence, it was not his fault: and 
that consequently, this was shifting the 
blame off his own shoulders, and throwing 
it on sir David Lindsay. Allowing the 
words to have been correctly stated, he 
could not perceive the justice of the con- 
clusion ; for they did not impute any blame 
whatever to sir David; besides, if he re- 
membered correctly what he said, for he 
was little accustomed to speak in public, 
it was, that it was impossible for him to be 
every where; that he had given his orders, 
and if they had not been obeyed, it was 
not his fault; so that that expression, so 
far as it alluded to sir David, left the 
matter just as it found it. He meant not 
to criminate any person, what he said was 
in justification of himself, and was spoken 
eRe ae for if Plymouth was not in 
the defenceless state it was represented to 
be, which he believed was the case; the 
censure could not fall any where. __ 

‘Lord King, in a maiden speech, spoke 
in favour of the motion: he condemned 
the conduct of ministry in very pointed 
terms, and attributed every panicalar mis- 
fortune which had befallen the country, 
since their entrance into power, to their 
treachery or incapacity. He said they 
had given the most pernicious counsel to 
their sovereign; that they had betrayed 
him, and deluded the people into a de- 
structive war. For his part, he was ata 
_ loss to account for the conduct of those, 
who could continue to confide in men 
who had deceived them year after year, 
still holding up some new species of delu- 
sive hopes, which each succeeding year 
g the fallacy, folly, or absurdity of. 

he support they received from a decided 
majority of that House, convinced him 
that the petitions of the people, and the 
votes of the other House, declarative of 
the existing undue influence of the crown 
in parliament, were as evident as any one 
proposition in Euclid. He said, the motion 
made by the noble duke met with his 
hearty eppropareo: 

An altercation ensued between lord 
Townshend and the duke of Richmond, 
which closed the debate. The House di- 
vided: Contents 44, Proxies 7—651; 
Not-Contents 70, Proxies 22—92. 


Lhe Commons adjourn in consequence of 


The Commons adjourn in consequence of 
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the Illness of the Speaker.) April 14. 
Mr. Dunning rose, and said he was sorry 
to understand that his learned friend in 
the chair was indisposed. He knew the 
temper and disposition of his learned 
friend too well, to suppese that such an 
intimation would come from him as long as 
he was able to keep his seat; but as he 
was about to propose a matter of the first 
consequence, and what from its nature 
might be productive of a protracted de- 
bate, he would be glad to know, before he 

roceeded, whether his learned friend was 
in such a state of health as would permit 
him, without injury, to do his duty. 

The Speaker rose and informed the 
House, that he was indisposed, and had 
been so for some time ; but notwithstand- 
ing that, he was ready to do his duty, 
sooner than retard the public business. 

Lord John Cavendish acknowledged the 
high obligations which that House owed 
him for his manly and independent con- 
duct, for his unremitting attention to the 
duties of his office, and his abilities in the 
station which he had filled for so many 
years. Probably a recess from the inces- 
sant toils and labours attending his office 
might prove the means of once more re- 
storing his services to that House and the 
public. 

The Speaker said, that for the last day 
or two he had been extremely ill. The 
constant attention to the discharge of his 
duty had greatly impaired his health; he 
was too full of gratitude and regret for 
past favours, and the apprehension that he 
must decline those. services which it was 
at once his pride and duty to render to 
that House. He was advanced in years, 
and in a bad state of health: he feared 
the time necessary to the restoration of it, 
should that happen to be the case, would 
be much longer than the exigency of af- 
fairs would permit, and he therefore hoped 
the House would not impute to him any 
want of attention to the public service, 
any want of respect to them, if he de- 
clined remaining any longer in a situation 
in which he could not render himself ser- 
viceable, or answer the end of his appoint- 
ment. 

' Lord North, after passing several com- 
pliments on the Speaker, observed, that 
there was a vast deal of business before 
the House, which it would be extremely 
detrimental to the public to postpone. 
He hoped the learned gentleman had no 
real thoughts of resigning ; but if he had, 
and could not think of remaining longer 
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in his present situation, he thought it 
would be very proper for the House to 
know it in time. He trusted that would 
not be the case; suppose, therefore, the 
House should adjourn to Wednesday next. 

Mr. Dunning then rose and moved, that 
at the rising of this House, it do adjourn 
till Monday se’nnight. He made this 
motion, he said, in expectation that his 
learned friend would, on that day, be able 
to fill that chair. 

The Speaker again rose, and gave the 
following narrative of his illness: that he 
had been tal:en ill late in the month of 
February last with a very severe cold, as 
he thought, the effect of which was a se- 
vere cough, by which, at times, he was 
near ape suffocated. He was in good 
health, and seemingly of a sound consti- 
tution, when he etd that chair, and for 
the most part so till the period mentioned. 
His constant attendance there prevented 
him from taking medicine; for his phy- 
sician, while he continued in the constant 
performance of his duty, thought medi- 
cine might be dangerous, but could admi- 
nister no effectual relief. He continued 
in this state of health till the rising of the 
House before the Easter recess. He 
should have added, that his physician told 
him that it was a gouty complaint. He 


must confess, that he was almost worn out 


end exhausted before the recess, though 
he endeavoured anxiously to conceal it 
from that House. The recess in some 
measure restored him; but, as his physi- 
cian informed him, the same disorder re~ 
turneci, though ina different way. The 
first day after the recess he was again at- 
tacked with a severe cold, which affected 
him on one side of his head, and continued 
gradually to increase till within the two 
last days, when it arose to a degree no 
longer to be borne, consistent with the 
proper discharge of his duty to that House. 

is physician had informed him, that. it 
was the return of the same gouty matter 
which had again attacked him, though in 
a different part. He could undertake to 
promise nothing; but by what he could 
judge from his own feelings, he feared that 
he must decline his present situation. . The 
noble lord in the blue ribbon he was much 
obliged to; but he was persuaded that a 
delay of one or two days would not put 
him in a state, or enable him to resume 
that chair. 

General Conway said the season was 
such as would not admit of delay; that 
there were several matters of infinite con- 
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sequence before the House, which must 
all stand still, particularly a motion pro- 
mised to be made by an hon. gentleman, 
respecting America, which stood for that 
day; if therefore the learned gentleman’s 
state of health would not permit his at- 
tendance, he doubted not but there were’ 
precedents which provided for the indis- 
position of a Speaker, by appointing one 
pro tempore; if so, he wished most sin- 
cerely that those precedents might be re- 
sorted to. 

Lord North said it was necessary to 
know, whether the learned gentleman, 
should the adjournment be put off till 
Monday se’nnight, had reason to believe 
that he would then be ready to attend his 
duty, because if he was, however incon- 
venient it might be, he should agree with 
cheerfulness to the motion now made; if, 
on the other hand, there should be no 
ground for any such expectation, he 
thought no time ought to be lost in the 
present pressing exigency of public bu- 
siness. 

Sir George Yonge said, that a delay of 
a few days could be of no great conse- 
quence ; that the Speaker's health might 
be restored, and that his return to that 
chair would be an ample compensation 
for the delay. Mr. T. Townshend and 
Mr. Fox said a few words to the same 
purpose. : 

The House then adjourned to Monday . 
the 24th instant. 


Debate on Mr. Dunning’s Motion for 
an Address to the King not to dissolve the 
Parliament, nor prorogue the Sesston.] 
April 24. The order of the day being 
called for, 

The Speaker rose, and returned his 
hearty and sincere thanks to the House 
for their repeated kindnesses to him, 
during the time he had the honour of hold- 
ing the distinguished situation to which 
they had elected him, but ‘most particu- 
larly for their late very great indulgence — 
to him, and the manner in which it had 
been granted. The latter, he said, had 
made so deep an impression on his mind, 
that he trusted it never would be erased ; 
and he did assure the House in conse- 

uence of it, that the very important pub- 
lic business then before them should have 
no farther interruption on his account, 
being determined, contrary to the wishes 
of his friends, and contrary to the advice 
of his physicians, to persevere at all hazards 
in the discharge of his duty, at least tor 
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the present session, provided he found 
himself at all capable of undergoing the 
laborious fatigues of his office, and as long 
as his services should prove acceptable to 
the House. 

Mr. Dunning began with compliment- 
ing the Speaker on the recovery of his 
health, declaring, that the circumstance 
gave him as much satisfaction as he should 
have felt, had he proposed and carried the 
5: laieeana on Friday se’nnight, which he 
then meant to propose, and which he then 
hoped he should carry. He said further, 
that he had other reasons to be well pleased 
that he had not proposed any question at 
the time to which he alluded, or on the 
day preceding, when another Bill, brought 
in by an hon. friend cf his, had been under 
discussion, and which Bill, although the. 
House had for reasons which had doubt- 
less appeared to those who voted against 
it, sutticiently cogent and convincing, 
thought proper to reject it, he could not 
but consider, as tending materially to for- 
ward the object he had in view, in one 
instance at least, and that no inconsi- 
derable one, and therefore, if his. hon. 
friend would give him leave, he would then 
pay his tribute of thanks to him, for having 
brought itin. He said, he had more than 
once in the course of the day, on which 
his hon. friend’s Bill was under discussion, 
thought of catching the Speaker's eye, 
but that he had forborne his intention, 
and he was now glad he had so forborne 
it, because having heard the doctrines that 
had been delivered in the course of that 
day, and having since learnt the fate of 
another Bill in another House of Parlia- 
ment, which Bill was likewise calculated 
to further the purposes of the petitions of 
the people, he was the better able to judge 
of the intentions of ministry, and seeing, 
that in defiance of the three resolutions 
come to by that House on the 6th of 
April, it was their determination to defeat 
every measure that should be proposed, in 
compliance with the prayers of the people, 
and in conformity to the three resolutions 
to which he had just alluded, and that, not 
by any open, manly, uniform system, but 
by such means as should occur either in 
that House, or elsewhere, he was the bet- 
ter directed what steps were most advise- 
able to take, in order to give the people 
assurance that something more should be 
done for them, than a bare and naked re- 
solution, that it was necessary that some- 
thing should be done for them. It was 
idle to flatter the people, and deceive 
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them by an adoption one day, of what was 
to mect with a rejection the next; muck 
better would it have been, and much more 
fair to have given: the first proposition a 
rejection at once, than to have held out 
false hopes, and to have acceded to a pro- 
mise which was never intended to be ful- 
filled, could the fulfilment of it possibly be 
avoided. In the course of the progress of 
the business he had undertaken, the com- 
mittee had come to three resolutions of 
the first and most serious importance, 
which the House had afterwards confirmed 
and ratified. He had next proposed two 
more resolutions to the committee, the 
one of which they had agreed to without a 
division, and the other had been carried 
by a majority upon adivision. So far the 
prospect was fair and promising, but since 
the two Bills of his two hon. friends had 
been got rid of, (one by a rejection in that 
House, and the other by a rejection in the 
other) it became highly necessary to know 
whether his endeavours were to turn out 
promising in the beginning only to make 
the failure in future more certain. It had 
been objected, on those Bills being argued 
and debated, that neither of them would 
completely answer the prayers of the pe- 
titioners; most certainly neither of them 
would; no such extraordinary merit had 
been imputed to them. The truth was, it 
was incumbent upon that House to build 
something on the petitions of the people. 
The foundation of the building was laid by 
the three resolutions being carried on the 
Gthof April. The two Bills which had 
been since rejected, were designed as parts 
of the fabric; such other propositions as 
he, or any other member might think it 
became them to offer, would be offered as 
additional parts of that fabric. The whole 
superstructure could neither be erected at. 
once, nor by any two, three, or four mo- 
tions. As parts of it, and those very es- 
sential parts, he considered the three bills 
then in agitation; the remnant, by no 
means an inconsiderable one, of the Bill 
for the regulation of the civil establishment 
brought in by an hon. friend of his, to 
whose plan all sides of the House had con- 
curred in attributing great merit; another 
Bill, brought in, or to be brought in by 
another gentleman, under the denomina- 
tion of a place-bill ; and the favourite plan 
of the noble lord in the blue ribbon, the 
Bill for a commission of accounts. These 
three bills, or such parts of them as passed, 
would form no small part of the superstruc- 
ture tu be raised; but in vain would it be, 
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that the foundation was ever so solid and 
firm, or the superstructure ever so fair and 
noble, if by any sudden exertion of that very 
influence whichthe petitions complained of, 
an end was to be put to the progress of 
the building, and the whole was to vanish 
into air, or be suddenly shaken to ruins; 
he therefore meant to propose a rcsolution, 
which should at once put the matter past 
all doubt, and convince the people whe- 
ther their prayers would really be com- 
plied with or not. His motion was, 

« That an humble Address be presénted 
to his Majesty, praying, that he will be 
graciously pleased not to dissolve the par- 
lament, or prorogue the present session, 
until proper measures have been taken to 
diminish the influence, and correct the 
other abuses, complained of by the peti- 
tions of the people.” 

He was aware that it would be urged in 
objection to this motion, that it would de- 
tain gentlemen longer from their business 
or their pleasures than was usual. He 
declared, he for one had some business, 
and was as fond of amuscment as a proper 
relief from the fatigues of that business 
ag any other gentleman, but he considered 
the petitions of the people as an object of 
the first importance ; that in order to pre- 
pare, discuss, and determine upon such 
measures as that House snould think pro- 
per to adopt in remedy of the grievances 
complained of by the people, he was ready 
and willing to sacrifice his business, how- 
ever profitable, his amusements, however 
pleasarable: but before he sacrificed either 
the one or the other, it was highly neces- 

eary for him to know that the sacrifice 
would be of some avail, and that what he 
gave up, would be atoned for by the es- 
sential service rendered to his country. 
With this view it was, that he had pre- 
ared the present question, and he had 
ttle occasion to take up the time of the 

House, or waste his own time in argument, 

to prove that gentlemen would not be kept 
much longer than usual from their pur- 
suits, or from their homes, were his motion 
carried ; because he could venture to as- 
sure them, that if ministers were sinccre 
in their declarations, that the petitions 
ought to be complied with, and that it was 
fit something should be done in compliance 
with the prayers they contained, the whole 
that was necessary to be done, would take 
up but very little time in addition to the 
usual period of the session. ) 

He adverted to what had been said in 
the other House by a noble secretary of 
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state respecting the phrenzy of public vir- 
tue, and in assertion that the complexion of 
the people at present was virtue run mad, 
and that it was the fit moment for that 
House to exert its authority, and to stand 
in the gap between the people and the 
crown. He ridiculed these expressions a3 _ 
indecent to the House of Commons, and 
dangerous in their consequences. If the 
Lords did stand in the gap, as the noble 
earl had phrased it, between the people and 
the crown, in a moment when the people 
were justly complaining of the undue in- 
fluence of the crown, and in a moment 
when the Commons had solemnly resolved, 
that the influence of the crown was in- 
creasing, and had increased to a degree 
that required diminution, what might fole 
low acl an ill-timed interference, appear- 
ed to him in too dreadful a point ot view 
to bear discussion, he would therefore pass 
it over, and leave it to all who Heard him 
to picture it to themselves. 

He also noticed lord Nugent’s declara- 
tion, that what was offered in the view of 
remedying the grievances of the people, 
werc mere quack-medicines, calculated ra- 
ther to destroy the patients than to cure 
their complaints; and referred his noble 
friend to a poem, which he said he had 
formerly read with great pleasure, in which 
the principles of tle poet did him so much 
credit, and were so just, that they almost 
distanced the praise due to his poetry, but 
with the superadded beauty of his num- 
bers made the whole an invaluable compos 
sition. The work he alluded to, he pre- 
sumed the noble earl had perused, and 
every gentleman who heard him. He 
meant the poem entitled, *« An Ode to 
Mankind,”’* and which was directly the 
reverse in all its doctrines respecting the 
rights of mankind, of those doctrines 
which the noble earl had lately held in 
that House, relative to the influence of the 
crown, and the rights of the people. 

Observing that the House was more 
than commonly full, he said he was glad 
to address an assembly so crowded, and 
though he applauded the industry of those 
who had even fetched patriots from the 
other side of St. George’s Channcl, where 
they were engaged in discussing measurcs 
for the preservation of Ireland [alluding 
to sir John Irwin and Jord Droghcda, who 
were in the House for the first time since 
the 6th of April] and brought ofticers of 


* A copy of this poem is preserved in Dods- 
ley’s Collection. 
(2 K] . 
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the navy and army from their professional 
duties to their duty within those walls [al- 
luding to lord Mulgrave, captain Phipps, 
and others] he hoped the new comers 
would shew their zeal for their country, 
their regard for the people, and their ab- 
horrence of undue influence by voting for 
the. motion, and that the 233 of the 6th of 
April would cut a still more respectable 
figure by the addition of twenty or thirty, 
and the ministers would be convinced by 
the issue of that day’s business, that the 
majority were not the rope of sand which 
they had been described to be. 

He noticed the turn that lord North 
had given the accidental mention of the 
league of Cambray by Mr. Fox, compli- 
menting his lordship on his pleasantry on 
the occasion, declaring it to be a fair ad- 
vantage, and owning he dreaded his wit, 
because he regarded it as one of the most 
ea engines in the hands of the noble 
ord. He denied, however, that the simi- 
liarity held between the leaguers within 
those walls and the leaguers against the 
republic, declaring, that neither he, nor 
he believed any one of the numerous 
friends with whom he acted, were stimu- 
lated by any views of sharing the spoil, or 
dividing the plunder to be obtained by 
displacing the present administration. He 
concluded the whole with presenting his 
motion. 

Mr. 7. Pitt rose, and in a very pathetic 
address conjured the House, as they loved 
peace at home, as they wished for unani- 
mity and concord among the people, as 
they hoped to profit by that budding con- 
‘fidence in parliament which had appeared 
since the 6th of April, to concur in the 
motion. , He read to the House the reso- 
lutions agreed to by a meeting of the 
gentry, clergy, and freeholders, of the 
county of Cambridge, held at the Shire- 
hall on the 10th instant, in which it was 
stated, ** that the committee who had been 
sppointed to prepare a plan of association 
on legal and constitutional grounds, had 
received authentic information, that the 
general allegation of the petitions, re- | 
specting the influence of the executive 
power over the representatives of the 
people, had been taken into consideration, 
and admitted, by the Commons of Great 
Britain, in parliament assembled, as just 
and well founded; and that the Commons 
had resolved, that the increased and in- 
creasing influence ought to be diminished ; 
and as that resolution was followed by 
others tending to a laudable reform, the 
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committee, desirous of shewing a proper 
respect to the deliberations, and of placin 

a die reliance, &c. on the discretion an 

integrity of the representatives of the 
people, had, for these reasons, declined 
for the present proposing any plan of as- 
sociation, sincerely trusting the House of 
Commons, having made so noble a be- 
ginning, would be animated with a zeal to 
persevere in deserving the highest confi- 
dence and the warmest thanks of their 
constituents and fellow-subjects.’? This 
mode of conduct, Mr. Pitt said, had given 
him the most exalted satisfaction, but that 
joy would be converted into the deepest 
sorrow and the bitterest anguish, if the 
House, instead of availing itself of this 
happy turn of mind in the people, should 
blast their growing confidence in the bud, 
and by refusing to go on in measures cal- 
culated to increase their confidence, should 
kindle up that flame of indignation and 
resentment, which would in all probability 
burst out with irresistible fury, and over- 
whelm government, if the people were 
forced to imbibe the opinion, that what 
had been done, was meant merely to de- 
ceive them, and that from the beginning 
it was. not intended to afford them the 
least serious redress. He protested in the 
most solemn manner, that he spoke the 
real sentiments of his soul; he had no 
object but the general quiet of his country, 
and awish to restore it to its former great- 
ness. Whatever views of ambition he 
might formerly have entertained, he did 
assure the House they were long since 
dead in him. Place, emolument, and 
power, had Jost their charms in his sight, 
and nothing could tempt him to abandon 
his domestic retirement, and the happiness 
of his home, to come down to that House 
debilitated as he was by illness, infirm, 
and scarcely able to support the fatigues 
of parliamentary attendance; but anearnest 
wish to contribute towards averting the 
horrid prospect before him, towards saving 
his apparently devoted country, from the 
ruin that seemed to hang over its head, and 
by rescuing it from a second civil war to 
enable it to carry on the foreign war, in 
which it was involved at present, with that 
degree of vigour and exertion which could 
alone arise from unanimity among our- 
selves, and from which success could only 
be expected. As a further inducement 
to the House to agree to the motion, he 
painted the horrors of popular rage in a 
most striking point of view, and asked, 
when the people were once inflamed, whe 
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it was that had power to stop them, or 
could say, ‘“ Thus far shalt thou go and 
no farther.” 
| Earl Nugent declared himself an ap- 
prover of the petitions in some points, 
but not in all. He said, he had all along 
declared that the peeple ought to have 
redress of their grievances; but it was 
incumbent on that House to examine de- 
liberately what the grievances were which 
really existed, and which it was within 
the power of that House to remedy. He 
thought the influence of the crown did 
net prevail to a degree which should alarm 
the people; he had repeatedly declared 
this; and he should continue to maintain 
the aa let it be sneered at ever so 
much. The greatest grievance of all, in 
his opinion, was the enormous emolu- 
ments of certain offices held under the 
crown ; not places held during pleasure, 
but places for life. Let these be reduced. 
Let them be taxed, so as to derive a con- 
siderable revenue to the state, and lessen 
the profit of them to a moderate size. 
Propose this measure, and he was confi- 
dent it would please the people, and an- 
swer the end of their petitions in one 
great and important point. [The opposi- 
tion called out move! move!] His lord- 
ship said, he would not move such a ques- 
tion, but he pledged himself to second it 
whenever it was moved. The task of 
pointing out individuals holding the places 
to which he had adverted, was an unwel- 
come one. It would appear invidious and 
unfriendly. It had been contended, he 
thought rather unfairly, that every gen- 
tleman had concurred in opinion that the 
petitions ought to be complied with, and 
yet that all those who sat on the side of 
the House on which he stood, had uni- 
formly opposed, and meant to oppose, 
every one motion proposed in redress of 
the grievances complained of in those 
petitions. In support of this, an honour- 
able countryman of his [Mr. Burke, 
when speaking on Mr. Crewe’s Bill] had 
Pleasantly applied the old fable of the man, 
who becoming tired of life, had resolved 
to put an end to his existence, but was 
zled in what manner to do it. He 
asked himself the question, should he 
hang himself? No—thieves were hanged, 
and he would not die like a thief. Drown 
himself? No—he would not die like a 
blind puppy! Cut his throat? No—that 
Were to die as hogs died, by the knife of 
the butcher! Poison himself? No—rats 
Were poisoned! [A loud laugh at the 
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word ‘ rat] and so not being willing to 
ie an end to his life by any means, that 
e could recollect, the man lived till na- 
ture was exhausted. His lordship begged 
-not to be included in the number of those 
who had said the petitions ought to be 
complied with, and were nevertheless de- 
termined to agree to no proposition made 
with a view to comply with them. He 
had himself suggested measures, and there 
were other measures which might be sug- 
gested that would fully answer the desired 
purpose. The fact was; they had begun 
at the wrong end, and had proposed first, 
what should have been the last thought of. 
Go back to the right end and he would 
go with them. What they had suggested 
was every way inadequate and improper. 
The present motion he disapproved of al- 
together. He should give it his negative, 
because it was assuming more than be- 
longed to one branch of the legislature. 
What! centroul the King’s prerogative, 
and desire him to do that, which would 
affect the ether House of Parliament, 
without knowing whether it would be 
agreeable to them? By no means.—His 
lordship replied to what Mr. Dunning had 
said, respecting the poem entitled the 
‘¢ Ode to Mankind,” and declared he well 
remembered that poem, and that the doc- 
trines it contained were perfectly agreeable 
to his then sentiments, but not to the 
learned gentleman’s arguments, or the 
measures proposed by him and his friends. 
He also deemed the present a ruinous . 
war, and said if not happily put an end 
to, we should become a bankrupt people, 
with an exhausted treasury, and an im- 
paired constitution. He, however, de- 
fended the war in its origin as a measure 
in which the legislature had concurred. 
At that time {the origin of the American 
war) a strange circumstance in politics 
was observable; the opposition was an 
unpopular opposition! His lordship con- 
cluded with declaring he should vote 
against the question, which he disliked, 
because it smelt too strongly of the year 
1641, and called to his mind the violent 
measures which marked our history soon 
after that period, staining the pages of the 
historian with blood, producing the violent 
death of the prince, and the destruction 
of regal government, and which was fol- . 
lowed by a republican system of the gross- 


‘est tyranny that ever a people groaned 


under. 
Mr. T. Townshend rose in consequence 
of what lord Nugent had asserted, relative 
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to reducing the profits and emoluments 
of certain places held for life under the 
crown, and said, he presumed by the no- 
ble lord’s giving the House to understand, 
that motives of delicacy to friends pre- 
vented him from naming the persons al- 
Juded to, he meant to point at an honour- 
able relation of his. He ridiculed the 
proposition on this head, as too frivolous 
to answer any end of real utility, since 
the utmost object of it would be the sav- 
ing of a few thousands, by taking it from 
those who most clearly were not liable to 
the influence complained of by the people 
jn their petitions, and were not aéted upon 
by it, perhaps to give it to others, who 
would be acted upon by influence; that, 
therefore, so far from removing the evil, 
or lessening it, it would be increased. 
When he said this, he spoke from no piti- 
ful idea of preventing such a proposition 
from being adopted; if the House should 
think it wise to adopt it, he was sure his 
relation, and the other persons holding 
the offices alluded to, would be very ready 
to agree to that or any other sacrifice 
they should be called upon to make, pro- 
wided there was the least prospect of its 
conducing to that great and desirable 
end, the quieting the minds of the people, 
and restoring unanimity. He concluded 
with urging the House to adopt the mo- 
tion, unless they wished to drive the peo- 
ple to desperate measures. 

Mr. Adam said, he did not feel the 
present question as tending to support 
this or the other minister in power ; it was 
A question of a higher nature: whether 
this constitution, the admiration of the 
world, and the boast of Englishmen, should 
remain as it was, unaltered and unimpair- 
ed, or whether we should by innovations, 
the extent of which we were not made 
acquainted with, run a risk of destroying 
it? It was upon that ground alone that 
he meant to argue the question. He de- 
clared, that in what he meant to say, he 
Jaid aside every motive but what regarded 
the constitution; that if ever he wished 
to promote his ambition, if ever he had a 
desire for praise, and for the esteem of 
his countrymen, avarice he trusted he had 
never felt. He would resign all his am- 
bition, he would yield up every prospect 
or hope of praise, in defence of what he 
thought formed the constitution of the 
country: a constitution of which he felt 
all the advantage, and which he thought 
formed the happiness of every individual 


who lived under it. Having said this, he 
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begged leave to clear the question of all 
extraneous matter. He did not think 
that the American war had any thing to 
do with it, nor the use that had been made 
on a former day of the league of Cam- 
bray, nor the rejection of the Contractors’ 
Bill in the House of Lords, though there 
was something strange in the idea of at- 
tacking the House of Lords for doing 
what, as an independent and necessary 
branch of the legislature, they had a right 
to do. That the present was a simple 
question of whether you shall address the 
crown to keep parliament sitting, till 
such time as the grievances complained of 
in the petitions upon the table were re- 
dressed? He expressed great respect for 
the persons who signed those petitions, 
and thought they were always to be re- 
ceived and attended to. He reprobated 
in the strongest terms the conduct of the 
parliament of 1701, in the case of the 
Kentish Petition. He said, that at that 
time there was introduced into an act of 
parliament, very material to the liberties 
of this country, by fixing the Protestant 
succession, a clause which prevented any 
placeman of any kind from sitting in the 
House of Commons. That from some 
wayward fancy, or some honest prejudice, 
the people of Kent presented a petition to 
this House, complaining of the conduct of 
the patriotic reformers of that time. 
When, instead of receiving the petition, 
and giving it that due consideration which 
it ought to have, the presenters of it were 
imprisoned, and the petition declared to 
be an infringement of the liberty of par- 
liament. 

He said, he had the greatest respect 
for many of the names subscribed to the 
petitions, and for many otf those who were 
of the different committees. That they 
were men of the greatcst rank, the greatest 
property, and the first abilities. ‘That no 
Intentional danger to the constitution 
could be attributed to such men. But 
he could not carry his deference to them 
to such excess, as to bind up his own un- 
derstanding and fetter his judgment. He 
said, it became requisite, therefore, be- 
fore he proceeded to the precise question 
before the House, to clear the ground a 
little with respect to the petitions being 
binding upon parliament. That this was 
a doctrine he never could subscribe to; 
and he believed, if fairly stated, no per- 
son within the walls of the House would 
subscribe to it. Many people say that 
the petitions must be binding; but if you 
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come to examine upon what ground any 
person, the greatest favourer of the peo- 
ple, makes that assertioh, it is because he 
agrees in opinion with the prayer of those 
petitions. But let us suppose that those 
petitions went farther than any person in 
this House thinks they ought to go, to 
alterations in the constitution that we are 
all agreed in thinking detrimental ; should 
we not all agree that such a petition would 
not, ought not to bind this House? If that 
is the case, we ought to hear no more of 
that argument so derogatory to the inde- 
pendence of this House, that this, that, 
and t’other thing must be done, because 
it is required by the people in their peti- 
tions, but ought to discuss each question 
upon its special merits. 

He then came to the motion, and said it 
naturally divided itself into two heads, to 
address the crown not to prorogue the 
present session, or dissolve the present 
pean: With respect to prorogation, 

e was well aware there were many in- 
stances of such motions: but with respect 
to dissolution, not knowing what the mo- 
tion was to be, he had not had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the Journals as to the 
precenent but he believed, it was the 

rst instance of such a motion, and he was 
confirmed in that opinion, by the learned 
gentleman who made the motion, not 
taking notice of any precedent. That it 
was hardly to be supposed, that a person 
$0 learned in the parliamentary, as well as 
the municipal law of the kingdom, would 
have passed it over, if there had been any 
such. ‘That as to the case of 1641, which 
made thre Long Parliament, alluded to by 
the noble lord and the hon. gentleman 
who spoke last, he did not conceive it to 
be at all applicable to the present purpose. 
The circumstances of passing that Act 
were su remarkable, that it was impossible 
to forget it. It was carried to the king 
for the royal assent, along with the Bill of 
Attainder of lord Strafford; and Charles is 
supposed to have been so much occupied 
with the cruel necessity of giving his as- 
sent to that Bill, that the other passed un- 
noticed. But they differ in this respect: 
In 1641, it was a Bill—this is an Address. 

And they further differ, that the Septen- 
nial Act extinguishes this parliament at the 
end of seven years; at that time no fixed 
duration bein appointed for parliament, 

at Act rendered it pernetual ;. that is, 
Bave it existence till the grievances of the 
People were redressed, while these griev- 
“ices were in the creation of those who 
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promoted the Bill. But he said, he did 


not mean to argue, because there was no 
precedent for addressing the crown not to 
dissolve the parliament, that therefore we 
have not a right so to address the crown. 
That right is one of those that he ever . 
would maintain in this House. But the 
motion was to be adopted with greater 
caution, on account of its being unprece- 
dented. But, said he, it has been argued 
by the gentlemen who have spoke for this 
motion, as if the rejection of it was to be 
the cause.of an immediate prorogation or 
dissolution of parliament; whereas, though 
this motion is negatived, parliament may 
still continue to exist: it does not follow 
in any degrce, that because the House re- 
jects this question, that therefore the mi- 
nisters of the crown are to advise his Ma- 
jesty to dissolve the present parliament, or 
prorogue the present session. 
But it is necessary to consider what the 
consequence of this motion is tobe. If 
you are to redress the abuses complained 
of, it must be done by Bill; if that Bill is 
rejected, either in this House, or the other 
House, it is impossible, according to the 
law of parliament, to bring that Bill back 
again during the same session; and there- 
fore no good can arise from it; and it is 
probable that the same parliament that re- 
jects the Bill this session, will reject the 
same Bill next session. But as the learned 
gentleman who made the motion is a much 
better judge of what will answer the pur- 
poses he has in view, than he could pos- 
sibly be, he said he would cease to discuss 
the question upon that ground. 
He then said it was fair upon a question 
that related to parliament sitting to redress 
grievances, that we should know the ex- 
tent of them. What are set forth in the 
petitions are simple and intelligible, but 
the explanation that is given of them, in his 
opinion, amounted toa total change in the 
constitution. The petitions prayed for 
three things,—an abolition of unmerited 
pensions, of useless sinecures, and of the 
exorbitant emoluments of necessary offices. 
And this, they pray for, in order to attain 
the reduction of influence, and the pro- 
moting ceconomy. But as these petitions 
are explained by saying, they pray for a 
free parliament, every species of alteration 
of the constitution, dangerous, and per- 
haps destructive to the happiness of the 
people of England, is brought under this 
head. Annual parliaments, and an in- 
creascd representation, were alrcady pros 
posed; and if we were to form a calcula- 
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tion of the strides that reformation had 
taken from the first York meeting to the 
Jast meeting in Westminster-hall, it would 
be difficult to say to what lengths we might 

@ in innovating upon a constitution, 
m which civil and political liberty was 
more extended, was more complete, than 
it ever had been in any age or any coun- 
try: The liberty of antiquity was narrow 
and confined when compared with that of 
this country. In the republics of anciertt 
times, a few individuals enjoyed perfect 
freedom, while the great bulk of mankind 
were the absolute slaves and property of 
those few. Here, slavery was unknown, 
and a complete enjoyment of every valuable 
right, of every blessing society can bestow, 
was extended to eight millions of people, 
unimpaired and unincroached upon. 
Was it matter of small importance to agree 
to a motion that might impair this glorious 
system? Had any infringement been 
made upon the great bulwarks of our li- 
berty, which demanded such an altera- 
tion ? External grievances had taken place ; 
and the noble lord (Nugent) had given an 
epithet to the war, which sufficiently de- 
scribed the extent of those calamities. 
But was it wise, was it just, was it reason- 
able, to new-model the constitution, and 
run a risk of destroying what our an- 
cestors had handed down to us, as the first 
of blessings? To make internal changes, 
because we had external grievances to 
complain of? Was it to be supposed that 
an increased representation, or annual par- 
liaments, would ease us of the necessary 
taxes, diminish the burthen of the national 
debt, or bring about that safe and honour- 
able peace, which we must all agree in 
. wishing to see accomplished ? 

He then went into the subject of tests, 
as they had been spoken of and proposed 
at some of the public meetings; stated 
their unconstitutional tendency ; said, that 
he had always entertained the most per- 
fect conviction, that an obligation to obey 
the instructions of constituents, was un- 
constitutional. At an early period, when 
his studies should perhaps have been 
turned to other subjects, if any subject, at 
any time could be so important as the 
study of the constitution, he had formed 
his opinion; that no consideration could 
ever prevail upon him to alter it. This 
being the case, he reprobated the idea of 
tests, as being still more destructive of the 
freedom of parliament. That the very 
essence of parliament was the power of 
deliberation; aud that the House should 
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be equally jealous and equally averse to 
every thing that destroyed that pevlege: 
That its consequences were equally detri- 
mental, whetherthey flowed from the undue 
influence of the crown, or the undue influ- 
ence of the democracy. That it was the 
business of every man who loved the con- 
stitution, to reprobate every test that fet- 
tered parliamen freedom. [Here 
Mr. Townshend said across the House, 
‘¢ There are no such tests.”?] Mr. Adam 
took up that assertion, with great anim:- 
tion. Does the hon. gentleman mean to 
assert that no such thing was ever talked 
of? Does he mean to say, that no meeting 
has ever discussed the idea and approved 
of it? And if we are to judge of the spirit 
of reformation, of the rapid progress it is 
making in time to come, by what has al- 
ready past, will it be at all surprising to 
find the spirit of this cousticution destvoyed: 
the liberty of parliament annihilated, and a 
wild democracy controuling in every in- 
stance the wisdom of the legislature ? The 
best, the wisest men, when they attempt 
a reformation, can never tell how far it is 
to go. The history of all ages evinces, 
that reformers have always exceeded their 
original designs. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, that the learned gentleman who 
made the motion, should tell the House 
what he means to do: he shews us that 
many things must be done, and we are to 
be led on, step by step, without previous 
information, to alter a constitution which 
has made us so long free and happy. If 
they find fault with the present system, they 
must have some other more complete, and 
better calculated to preserve or promote 
the freedom which they wish to establish. 
That system should be unfolded, that we 
sue judge of its excellence or its defects, 
and not be led blindfold to adopt measures 
that, beginning in anarchy, must end in 
despotism. It is not that he imputed an 
intention to produce those evils to any one. 
He agreed with the hon. gentleman who 
seconded the motion, that you could not 
say to the people, ‘“ Thus far shalt thou 
go, and no farther.” It was upon that 
principle he wished to avert an appeal to 
that quarter. That the madness of po- 
pular reformation had never failed to de- 
prive those of power who wish to check 
it, and to place it in the hands of those, 
whose desperate situation makes them 
rejoice in changes. Those who wish to 
carry innovation to a certain Jength, will 
find, that their withdrawing themselves 
when it exceeds that limit will be of no 
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avail. The hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, alluded to the virtues of the last 
century, in the reign of Charles 1, in all 
the language of panegyric. He agreed 
perfectly with the hon. gentleman in that 
opinion. If ever there was a time in 
which human nature displayed a pre-emi- 
nence of virtue and capacity, it was upon 
the breaking out of the troubles of that 
period. But the history of that period 
proves the danger of innovation when begun, 
even from the most powerful reasons, and 
the most upright motives. In the be- 
ginning of that unfortunate prince’s reign, 
every dangerous encroachment had been 
made in the political and civil ay of 
the country. The property, even the life, 
of the individual was hardly safe. It be- 
came the great, the virtuous characters of 
those days to maintain their freedom, and 
to check the encroachments of a mistaken 
monarch. Yet the virtues, the abilitics, of 
those times were not able to stop the wild 
spirit of reformation when it had once got 
loose. The eminent characters that with- 
drew themselves from the popular cause, 
when at had gone too far, in vain attempted 
to re-establish the constitution. They had 
allowed the desperate, the needy, and the 
unprincipled, to fix themselves in power, 
beyond the possibility of controul. Then 
* was, that the amiable, the virtuous, the 
enlightened motives of lord Falkland were 
of no avail. Then it was, that Jord Nor- 
thumberland, lord Manchester, and the earl 
of Essex himself, in vain relinquished the 
party, whose power they had too fatally 
established. And what was the conse- 
quence of that fatal spirit? The person 
who got the power, first voted one part of 
the other House useless, then votcd the 
whole of it unnecessary. Armed men 
were brought into the lobby, to detain 
those members in custody, who were 
likely to have voted against those violent 
resolutions. 
part of the constitution, which, indeed, was 
so garbled that it was hardly valuable, was 
dissolved. And how was this ctlected ? 
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Three tile of musqueteers were brought | 


within that House. The mace was taken 
trom the table: and when this violent step 
was opposed by a young man of considera- 
ble fashion, of great abilities, of remarkable 
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son opposed the dissolution of the House, 
Cromwell seized him by the cloak, and in 
the ludicrous language of those times 
said, “ Oh! sir Harry Vane! sir Harry 
Vane! the Lord deliver me from sir 
Harry Vane.’* Thus did he take the . 
mace from that table, and establish the 
most oppressive and arbitrary despotism 
that ever cursed a country. Mr. Adam 
then said, he thanked God there was a 
great difference between those times and 
these ; that encroachments on the liberties 
of mankind, induced the greatest and most 
virtuous to seek redress, while at present 
the liberties of the people reigned unim- 
paired. But he said, all attempts to ap- 

eal to the people were dangerous. That 

e never heard of, or ever saw an intention 
of making use of that dangerous instru- 
ment, without recollecting the emphatic 
words of an illustrious author, who wrote 
about the period of which he had been 
speaking. In describing youth he says, 
‘“ youth grasps more than it can hold, stirs 
more than it can quiet, and flics to the end 
without considering the means.” He 
wished that those who appealed to the peo- 
ple, and made them the instrument of re- 
formation and change, might not grasp 
more than they can hold, stir more than 
they can quiet, and fly to the cud without 
considering the means. ; 

He then begged leave to recal the 

House to what might be thought more 
immediately the question before them, 
though he could not but consider all that 
he had said as materially connected with 
the question; because that question con- 
tained in it every thing that might happen, 
all the consequences that might follow 
the intended plans of innovation. How- 
ever, after stating shortly what he con- 
ceived to be a necessary conclusion from 
carrying the queSHOns he would sit down, 
sincerely thanking the House tor their kind 
attention. What he had to state was this, 
that the present motion, if carried, implied 
that paclianient must agree to whatever 
should be set forth in petitions as neces 
sary to be done. ‘That without supposing 
parliament was to do so, the motion was 
unnecessary and nugatory ; therefore pare 
liament must be supposed by implication 
to be obliged to redress what are, or what 


eloquence, whose quickness of conception | are called, abuses: a doctrine so ruinous, 
enabled him to seize every advantage for so unconstitutional, that he never couid 
his party, whose pre-eminence was great ; subscribe to it, and trusted that the House 


when the Protector’s 
hed not begun; upon whose shoulders 
Cromwell rose to power; when this per- 


political existence | would not give its assent to sucha principle, 


by adopting the present motion. 
* See Vol. 3, p. 1384. 
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Mr. For rose immediately after Mr. 
Adam, and introduced what he had to say, 
with a most eloquent exordium. It had 
been his fate, he observed, in common 
with others, since he had sat in parliament, 
to witness the most important debates 
that had occurred within the present cen- 
tury, the debate on the American war, the 
debate on the war with France, the debate 
on the war with Spain. That great and 
serious as those topics were, he had felt 
his mind at ease, and playful as’ it-were, 
in comparison to his feelings on the pre- 
sent occasion ; that now it was impossible 
for him to describe the awe and horror 
with which he was impressed. That the 
subject was of the utmost importance, 
and involved in it the fate of the empire. 
The hon. gentleman who spoke last had 
described the troubles of the Jast century 
with so much ability, so much warmth, 
and so much force of expression, that 
until the conclusion of his speech he could 
not be persuaded but the hon. gentleman 
had intended to vote for the question, and 
not against it. The hon. gentleman had 
asked to have it ascertained what degree 
of influence the petitions of the people 
ought to have in that House; the hon. 
gentleman had surely forgot, that the 
question he asked had already been deter- 
mined. To remind the hon. gentleman 
that it had, he begged the three Resolu- 
tions of the 6th of April might be read. 
They were read accordingly by the clerk 
at the table. 

He said, if it were clear what the pro- 
positions were, which would be adopted in 
compliance with the prayers of the people, 
he tor one should object to the present 
motion as unnecessary; that his learned 
friend could only propose, it remained for 
the House to adopt or to reject, and that it 
would unavoidably be a work of some 
time. He rejoiced that the opposition 
had once been unpopular, because he said 
they had borne all the obloquy, all the 
odium, all the censure with patience, and 
had lived to sec every one of their doc- 
trines agreed to, and adopted by those 
who had opposed them when first pro- 
posed, and Pratl ‘helped to load them with 
obloquy, with odium, and with censure. 
Viewing the matter therefore as a party 
man, it must be matter of triumph, matter 
of satisfaction, but viewing it in the light 
in which he really did view it, namely, as 
an Englishman and a member of parlia- 
ment, it was matter of lamentation, matter 
of melancholy and heart-breaking com- 
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punction, because what constituted the 
glorv and the triumph of i Maes Was 
the ruin, and the disgrace of his country. 
Having thus described the general im- 
portance of the times, and enumerated 
the various great topics that had come 
under discussion since he sat in that 
House, he insisted, in most expressive 
terms, on the superior importance of the 
motion then before the committee, to 
every other subject that had been dis- 
cussed in the present parliament. He said 
he was fair to own, and he believed his 
hon. and learned friend who made the 
motion would agree with him, that what 
the hon. gentleman who spoke last had 
said respecting this motion being new, was 
perfectly founded ; he believed there was’ 
no precedent for it, and that the Act of 
1641 did not apply to it: But (said he) 
as the circumstances of the times are new, 
the situation of this country is without 
precedent. The miserable state to which 
we have been brought by the ignorance 
and folly of those who govern the country, 
the increased influence of the crown, ttie 
grievances of the people daily increasing, 
cull for new and unprecedented means of 
redress. ‘The hon. gentleman had desired 
his learned friend to come forward with 
his system, and to unfold the extent to 
which he meant to go in reformation and 
change. Had not the House declared 
the necessary altcration already? Did not 
the resolution come to by 233 gentlemen, 
prove it to be the sense of this House, 
that the’ influence of the crown had in- 
creased, was increasing, and ought to be 
diminished ? Had not the same majority 
declared, that early means must be taken 
to redress those grievances? That those 
means must be adequate to the end no 
one can doubt; it is not theretore an un- 
known system, but a system founded on 
the determination of the committee, and 
adopted by the House. If the House 
mean to keep their word with the people, 
to whom they have solemnly pledged 
themsclves to destroy that baneful in- 
fluence which undermines the liberty of 
the country, the House must proceed fur- 
ther. Unless they ayvree to the present 
motion, they betray the people, by leaving 
it in the power of the minister, (who 
shews himself an encmy to the people, by 
his conduct here, and by his directions to 
others in another place, to put a stop to 
one of the means of redressing the abuses 
complained of, by throwing out the Con- 
tractors’ Bill) to prorogue or dissolve the 


- 
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parliament before the means of redress 
are applied. If the motion should pass, 
though it did not bind the crown, there | 
still remained in the executive power the 
ability to dissolve the parliament, or pro- 
rogue the present session: yet, he be- 
lieved no minister would be so rash or so | 
wicked, as to advise his Majesty to dis- 
solve the parliament, when that House had 
addressed him not todoit. He trusted 
there was yet enough of weight and of 
power in that House, to make good its 
own resolutions, and to carry them into 
effect ; that the respect in which the exe- 
cutive power held its advice, was too great 
to admit of a conduct contrary to its 
wishes, properly and humbly expressed. 

He then alluded in the most glowing 
expressions of rhetoric to the situation of 
the country, and said, that upon the fate 
of the present question depended, whe- 
ther this constitution, which had been the 
‘deg and glory of the world, which the 
-hon. gentleman who spoke last had de- 
scribed with such ability and eloquence, 
was to remain the boast of mankind; or 
whether Englishmen were again to fight 
for their liberties, were again to take the 
held in opposition to arbitrary power; and 
whether the days of anarchy and despo- 
tism, which the hon. gentleman had gone 
over, were to recur, and, after a scene as 
mortifying as that struggle had taken 
place, a restoration was to follow upon 
those abject terms of servility and mean- 
ness, which was perhaps more disgraceful 
to this country, than the scene that pre- 
ceded it on bringing back Charles 2, with- 
out terms or stipulation. 

In short, he said, the question now was, 
whether the British constitution. “ that 
beautiful fabric, raised by the steadiness 
of our ancestors, and cemented by the 
best blood of the country !’’"—These were 
the old, the trite, but nevertheless, they 
were the best words he could use on the 
occasion, they expressed most perfectly 
all that could be said of the constitution ; 
be could invent none so good, he would 
therefore adopt them, as meeting the teel- 
ings of every Englishman—Whether that 
beautiful fabric, raised by the stcadiness 
of our ancestors, and cemented by the 
best blood of our country, was to be main- 
tained in that freedom, in that purity, in 
that perfection, in which those ancestors 
had delivered it to us, and for which that 
blood had been spilt ; or whether we were 
to submit to that system of despotism, 
which had so many advocates in this coun- 
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try, which was evidently meant to be pro- 
moted, to be established, and to be fixed. 
He declared, that during the course of 
what the hon. gentleman who spoke last 
had said, when he employed his orato- 
rical talents in so well describing the mi- 
series of the last century, and the un- 
happy times of Charles the Ist, a prince 
whom his subjects could not trust, in whom 
his best friends and most faithful ministers 
could place no confidence; whose cha- 
racter for insincerity and obstinacy’ was 
his own ruin, and the ruin of his country ; 
whose deceitful conduct betrayed him into 
every érror; whose fatal and unconquera- 
ble obstinacy never allowed him to re- 
cede: who pursued unrelentingly the 
same fatal system! While the hon. gentle- 
man, he said, was describing that history, 
he could not help thinking, till the very 
last part of his speech, that the hon. gen- 
tleman meant to vote for the motion, 
Surely the hon. gentleman knew that if 


that unfortunate, misguided monarch, (in 


whose character a mixture of obstinacy 
and insincerity was the leading feature) 
had wisely yielded to the just grievances 
of the people, had given way to the just 
prayers of the petitions, and redressed 
those abuses in the early part of his reign, 
all that fatal anarchy, all that horrid des- 
potism, all that dreadtul scene that ensued, 
would have been avoided, and the unfor- 
tunate end, to which that prince brought 
himself, by his obstinate resistance to the 
complaints of his people, and his stubborn 
refusal to redress the grievances that he 
had caused, by his unwisely persisting in 
illegal levies of money, and by the arbi- 
trary proceedings of ecclesiastical courts, 
would have been prevented. He expected 
therefore, that an hon. gentleman who hid 
described so pathetically, with so much 
feeling and force of expression, those disas- 
ters, would bave concluded with him in 
agreeing to the motion, as a means of 
averting those evils of which he seemed 
so apprehensive. [fe said the hon. gen- 
tleman had made an observation relative 
to the tendency of the motion, which he 
did expect would be made, namely, that 
it supposed a necessity upon the part of 
parliament, implicitly to ae a with what 
the petitions of the people of England re-- 
quired, and that that House, or another 
House of Parliament, by refusing the Bills 
proposed for the redress of those abuses, 
would prevent any advantage from the 
motion being carried. He here stated, 
that the motion was to address the King 
[2b] 
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not to prorogue the session, or dissolve 
the parliament till some measures were 
taken to redress the abuses complained of 
in the petitions of the people. He then 
asked, whether the taking of some mea- 
sures required that parliament was obliged 
to do any thing that was improper for par- 
liament to do? Must not something be 
done? Must not some measure be taken 
to comply with those petitions? And was 
it not necessary, if they meant to grant 
the people their just requests, to keep 
parhament sitting till such time as that 
was done? But it was said, that Bills might 
be refused, if not here, in another House. 
Was it not nevertheless possible to effect 
the redress of some abuses, by means in- 
dependent of a Bill? For instance, was it 
incompetent to that House to address his 
Majesty to instruct his ministers not to 
give a contract to a member of parlia- 
ment? and would it not be a matter that 
the exccutive power would hardly choose 
to deny upon an address of that House? 
But suppose it to be done by Bill—an 
hon. friend of his brought in a Bill to re- 
dress the grievance complained of, by re- 
venue oilivers voting for members of par- 
hhament; that Bill had been rejected by 
the House. 


placemen ; that Bill might possibly be re- 
jected ; other gentlemen, who wished well 
to the reduction of influence, might also 
bring in other Bills to the same end; and 
it was hardly to be supposed that the mi- 
nisters, with a bought majority, would re- 
ject them all: the grievances of the people 
would be heard, ought to be heard, nay 
must be heard. 

He then went on to say, that though he 
did upon some accounts regret the recess, 
which the misfortune of the Speaker’s ill 
health had occasioned, yet there was one 
thing that made him happy that it had 
taken place; it had given him an oppor- 
tunity of reviewing calmly and delibe- 
rately the present situation of the coun- 
try; it had given him time to consider, 
whether those steps, that were meant to 
be taken, were wise and proper, and whe- 
ther this was the time to propose them; 
it gave him an opportunity to prepare his 
Opinion upon a subject of such magnitude 
and importance ; he had therefore oilered 
himself early to the Spcakcer’s eye, for the 
purpose of delivering that opinion without , 
any allusien to any thing that had beea | 
said, but had not bees lucky as to beseen | 
by hin. He said, his wish had been to_ 
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avoid the heat and personality which re- 
plying to the arguments of others was 
very apt to betray him into. If he did 
not, therefore, allude any more to the ar- 
guments of the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, he trusted that the hon. gentleman 
would not impute it to disrespect for him 
or his abilities: he knew him to be a man, 
he respected his talents, but he wished to 
keep strictly to opinions which he had de- 
liberately considered, He begged leave 
however, to allude to one thing that had 
fallen from the hon. gentleman, before he 
had done with his reply. The hon. gen- 
tleman had talked of tests to members of 
parliament being unconstitutional, He 
begyed leave to say, that though they had 
been talked of, they had not been adopted 
but in three places, Yorkshire, Middlesex, 
and the city of Westminster. [Here sir 
Joseph Mawbey said, and Surry.] Well, 
then, four places have agrecd to tests. 
But, continued he, suppose them general, 
is it remarkable that those who are going 
to vote for members of parliament, should 
be desirous of knowing the sentiments of 
the person they are to elect, upon any 
particular and important subject that is 
to come under parliamentary discussion? 
Take the American war for instance; it 
will serve the purpose of illustration as 
well as any other subject; suppose then, 
@ person is to give his vote for a member 
of parliament at a general election, and 
that the great subject of parliamentary 
discussion is, whether we should go to war 
with America? Would it be unreasonable 
for the elector to endeavour to discover, 
whether the person he was to vote for, 
was for or against the American war? A 
test, then, is only a means to come at the 
opinions of those we are to choose for 
members of parliament. 

He then went on to the discussion of 
the subject, as he had considered it inde- 
pendent of reply, in which he threw out 
a great variety of matter, both relative to 
the propriety of the motion, and the in- 
tention of ministers to frustrate the redress 
of grievances, and establish arbitrary 
power; and added many observations on 
the means they had taken to vility oppo- 
sition; together with many arguments to 
induce the 233 to vote with him. 

The ministry themselves, and their 
prostitute followers, he said, had spared 
no pains, had scrupled at no means to tra- 
Guce, calummicte, and lower the character 
ot those who opposed them. They had 
aimed their. poisoned arrows at them 
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equally as public men and private indivi- ' privileges of the House of Commons as the 
duals, They had raked into every part of : first and most necessary part of the con- 


their lives to find some personal weakness 
in order to use it as un instrument of ca- 
lumny. The follies of youth, and the foi- 
bles of age had been held out to the public 
asthe most enormous crimes. Some had 
been abused for being too rich, others for 
being too r. Even the indiscretions 
of some had been brought forward against 
al] as serious accusations. Nor had this 
task been undertaken by the lowest of the 
tribe of abusers; grave and distinguished 
characters, men elevated in cank: and 
exalted in station; men in high office had 
darangued a great assembly, one of the 
highest assemblies in the kingdom, on those 
indiscretions. The,earl of Hillsborough 
hed done this. The earl of Hillsborough, 
who had reprobated the conduct of the 
House of Commons on the most important 
occasion, and who, when perhaps the 
House of Commons most deserved the 
applause and gratitude of the people at 

e, had deemed that conduct the 
peasy of virtue, and virtue run mad, 

contrasted a public mischief with a pri- 
vate vice, and had set up the gaming of 
individuals with their own fortune, against 
the gaming of public men with the public 
purse. Fie was as ready as any man to 
own that gaming was a vice, but surely he 

a right to say, it was a vice counte- 
nanced by the fashion of the times, a vice 
into which some of the greatest characters 
had given, in the early part of their lives, 
and a vice which carried with it its own 
punishment, and entailed a curse upon 
those who were addicted to it. As public 
men, he said, opposition had been first 
deemed a faction, and had been described 
as a faction of the most obnoxious kind; a 
faction who were enemies to the welfare 
oftheir country. At one time they were 
called Americans, at another time French- 


stitution. The noble lord had told him 
that the House was the palladium of the 
British liberty, “ there it was thatthe rights 
of the people were to be supported, and 
the privileges of the House of Co:nmons 
were to be maintained, and to be kept up, 
because it was in that House that the li- 
berties of the people of England were to 
be preserved.”? Good God, how had the 
noble lord kept to that principle! How 
basely had he deserted that yround, and 
left the privileges of the House to be 
trampled upon! How was the doctrine 
changed with respect to the other House 
of Parliament? It was not many years 
since that House had solemnly voted it 
improper for them to take into consider- 
ation any thing relative to the right of the 
seat of a member of the House of Com- 
mons. How had they changed their con- 
duct and opinion by the rejection of a 
Bill that related to the members of the 
House of Commons alone! and if he was 
to judge from the Protest of the Lords,* 
and he conceived, he was intitled to judge 
from that Protest, the Lords had rejected 
the Bill upon reasons the most futile, the 
most ill-founded, that could well be ima- 
gined: but did not every part of that busi- 
ness shew that ministerial intluence had in- 
terfered, that the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon had rejected that Bill contrary to 
the sense of the majority of hereditary and 
independent peers, and that the rejection 
had been carried by the Scotch lords and 
the bench of bishops? Gentlemen argued 
about the right of the House of Lords; 
they had a right, but would it be per- 
mitted, would it be allowed by that House? 
Would the other House dare to counter- 
act the wishes of the people in matters in 
which they themselves had no concern. 
He said the vote of the 6th of April, 


men, at another time Spaniards, and now | that glorious vote which established a 
phrase was, that they were Dutchmen. | foundation tor the liberty of this country, 
In short, they were at all times any thing | could not be carried into ¢xecution without 


but Englishmen ! 


agreeing to the present motion. He there- 


Having delivered the above in the most ! fore argued, that the 233 gentlemen who 
animated stile of oratory, he declared, that | had voted that the influence of the crown 
he had been eleven years a member of , had increased, and ought to be diminished, 
parliament, and he had lived to see all; must adopt the present motion as the only 


those principles that he had been taught 
by the men who undertook to instruct him 
in his early youth, when he was yet to 
learn the duties of a member of parliament, 
overturned and contradicted. When he 
came into that House, the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon taught him to consider the 


means of carrying any thing into exccu- 
tion. For what was the situation of those 
gentlemen and of that House?—They had 
pledged themselves in the most solemn 


* See the Protest on the rejection of the 
Contractors’ Bill, p. 457. 
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manner to redress the grievances com- 
a of in the petitions of the people of 

ngland. Like the case of an individual 
who enters into a bond to pay a sum of 
money, or incurs a penalty, they had 
solemnly entered into a bond with the 

eople of England, to reduce the undue 
influence of the crown, and to destroy that 
enormous overgrown corruption, and the 
penalty, in case of non-performance, was 
a forfeiture of the affections of the people 
of England. That most dreadful calamity, 
that most melancholy circumstance that 
could attend a House of Commons, the 
Joss of the affections of those for whose ad- 
vantage, and to promote whose happiness 
they were chosen, would be the fatal con- 
sequence of not fulfilling the conditions of 
the bond into which they had entered! 
But, said he, it is impossible that this can 
take place. ‘ Magna est Veritas et preeva- 
Jebit.? The truth of what that House had 
determined, the solemn manner in which 
they had declared influence too great, and 
consequently dangerous, must prevail over 
every attempt to corrupt; and those who 
had solemnly bound themselves to redress 
the grievances complained of, would, in 
the end, overcome the purchased votes of 
& minister. 

He answered the objections made to the 
motion on the ground that it tended to an 
infringement on the King’s prerogative, 
by shewing, that so far from assuming any 
power derogatory to that prerogative, it 
fully acknowledged it; and in reply to 
the argument urged against the motion, 
on the idea that parliament might, if the 
motion were carried, continue sitting for 
two years together, he said those fears 
were groundless and absurd, for that par- 
lhament would die a natural death in Oc- 
tober 1781; and as the motion only pro- 
posed that the House should sit, till proper 
measures were taken to diminish the influ- 
ence of the crown, and correct the other 
abuses complained of in the petitions of 
the people; it was in the power of the 
House to put an end to the session, when- 
ever it pleased, and if heartily and sin- 
cerely disposed to listen to the voice of 
the people, a very short time would suffice 
for effecting all that was necessary. 

There was an old precept, he said, which 
in one sense was profoundly wise and ad- 
mirable, but which in that in which ad- 
ministration practised it, he detested as the 
most destructive and wicked principle of 
government. In the opposite sense, in 
that in which hecould explain it, he revered 
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and respected it as one of the best maxims 
that could direct the conduct of mankind. 
Divide et impera, in the common accepta- 
tion of the words, and as those who advised 
his Majesty had adopted them was the 
miserable principle to which he traced 
back all the innumerable calamities of this 
unfortunate reign. It was to that diabolical 
principle of divide and conquer, as prac- 
tised, not against the enemies but the 
friends of the constitution, that had pro- 
duced our present situation, which a noble 
lord (earl Nugent) who spoke early, so 
well described—a ruinous war, a bankrupt 
treasury, and an impaired constitution ! 
But as he would explain it, it was a pring 
ciple that would establish freedom, main- 
tain the constitution, and promote the 
happiness of England. To divide the good 
from the bad, to separate those who loved 
the constitution from those who abused it, 
to divide the uncorrupted and the virtuous 
from the bought and corrupted, to divide 
those who loved freedom, from those who 
wished the establishment of despotism— 
such a division, forming an union of the 
great and good, would lay the foundation 
tor all those reformations that were neces- 
sary to restore the freedom of an impaired 
constitution. But the wicked system (a 
system as weak as it is wicked) of those 
who had divided every other part of the 
empire, and now wished the division of 
the people of England, in order to main- 
tain that fatal power which had cursed 
this country, and reduced it to its pre- 
sent melancholy situation, was to be with- 
stood. He trusted, therefore, that 233 
honest and unbought men would not allow 
themselves upon this occasion to be ope- 
rated upon by that weak and wicked maxim, 
but that pledyed as they were to the people, 
they would fulfil every engagement they 
had brought themselves under. 

He interspersed these observations with 
frequent replies to Mr. Adam, particularly 
upon the argument he had made use of to 
shew, that the negativing the present ques- 
tion did not infer a necessity of adopting 
the measure of immediate dissolution or 
prorogation. This he answered by saying, 
that it did however leave an administration, 
hostile in every point to the petitions of the 
people, with the power of prorogation and 
dissolution in their hands, if they chose to 
make use of it. He likewise made some 
observations upon annual parliaments and 
increased representation, not supporting 
them, though at the same time not con- 
demning them, but rather stating that the 
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present motion was unconnected with that 
consideration. He then went again into 
the doctrine of the popularity and unpo- 
pularity of opposition; he reprobated the 
attempts of ministers to abuse them by 
means of the press, and thanked God they 
had overcome all their calumnies, and were 
now as popular as their enemies wished 
them the reverse. He said, with respect 
to the American business, he rather be- 
lieved that they had not acted at first al- 
together agreeably to the popular opinion; 
but if they were on that groundan unpopular 
opposition, he gloried in the circumstance, 
if he considered it as a party man, but he 
regretted it as an Englishman. Had not 
every event proved, had not the convic- 
tion of that House, had not the conviction 
of that country, and the scandalous dis- 
grace of the present ministers, who had 
given up every point they had formerly 
contended for, proved, that though unpo- 
pular, they were right in all their opinions? 
The glory of opposition, therefore, was the 
disgrace and the ruin of Great Britain; 
points which every true Englishman must 
regard with horror, and in whose eyes all 
ideas of popularity must appear insignifi- 
cant, and trifling indeed, when seriously 
compared. This ground he laboured with 
infinite ability, and concluded for the mo- 
tion, as being so material for the great ob- 
ae the House had pledged itself to, that 

could not bring himself to believe that 
it would be refused. 

Mr. Dundas opposed the motion with 
much ingenuity, and defended the House 
of Lords with great firmness. He deem- 
ed the Contractors’ Bill a ridiculous Bill, 
brought in merely to court popularity, and 
with a view to gain favour with the mob. 
(Here he was ealled to order by Mr. T. 
Townshend.] He rose again, and said 
he could not but think it a little unfair to 
be debarred trom speaking of a mere 
ebortion with some little freedom, when 
he, trom day to day, heard acts of the le- 
gislature, acts now in full force, reprobated 
without mercy. He saw no reason why 
the strangled child should be more gently 
handled, than the maturer offspring of the 
legislature. He paid the highest compli- 
ments to the Lord Chancellor, for his con- 
duct respecting the Bill, declaring that it 
well became a man of his manly mind, of 
his majestic soul, of his solid judgment 
and excellent understanding, to act exact- 
ly as he had done respecting it. That 
noble and learned lord, he was sure, would 
always treat nonsense so whenever i came 
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into his hands. He would neither court 
one side nor the other, neither dread 
popular resentment, nor be influenced by 
ministerial favour, but would walk straight 
forward and do his duty as became a British 
peer in parliament. He reprobated the 
motion, which he ludicrously termed a 
‘* recruiting officer, sent out by opposi- 
tion to beat up for grievances and enlist 
motions.” 

General Conway supported the motion 
very warmly, 

Lord Georze Germain spoke against the 
question, as a mode of interfering with 
the prerogative of the crown, neither war- 
ranted by proof of its being necessary, 
nor supported on any grounds of good ar- 
gument. His lordship defended the con- 
duct of the other House, and quoted, as a 
case in point, to their conduct respecting 
the Contractors’ Bill, a Peerage Bill sent 
down by them to the Commons, which 
the Commons rejected as an attempt to 
alter the constitution, which they at the 
time declared the ‘Lords had no right to 
meddle with. His lordship argued re- 
specting the rights of the Commons, de- 
scribing its power over the purse of the 
people as sufficient to answer every end 
the Commons were constitutionally meant 
to have at their will and pleasure. 

At 11 o'clock the House divided : 


Tellers. 
: i 203 


Vous Sir James Lowther 
No Mr, Gascoyne - - : } O54 


Mr. Byng - - - 
*S) Mr. Robinson - - 

So it passed in the negative. : 

As soon as the members were told into 
the House, Mr. Dunning moved, that the 
committee to take the petitions into conside- 
ration, be deferred till that day se’nright ; 
and Mr. Burke, that the committce on the 
Establishment Bill be deferred till Friday 
next. The House began to thin apace, 
particularly from the opposition side ; when 

Mr. Fox said he had a few words to of- 
fer, which he wished some of the gentle- 
men who acted with him should hear, be- 
fore they went away. He said, the call 
of the House, which stood for that day, 
and which he promised to have strictly 
enforced, would, he believed, be better 
postponed, as numbers had quitted the 
House, forgetting that their presence was 
necessary while their names were calling 
over. He had resolved, in his own mind, 
to move the order of the day, should his 
learned friend’s motion be negatived ; but 
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as he understood that his learned friend 
had moved to have the committee on the 
petitions deferred till Monday next, he 
thought it better to make one further trial, 
as.well out of respect to his learned friend 
and some other gentlemen who had taken 
an active part in the petitions, as to give 
those gentlemen who had separated from 
their friends on the question just decided, 
an opportunity of fully and unequivocally 
declaring their real sentiments; for he 
could not believe that it was posssible for 
those who supported the resolutions of the 
6th of April, no sufficient cause nor colour 
or shadow of apology intervening, to de- 
.sert and reprobate the principles which 
they maintained on that ever memorable 
night. He was proceeding, but during 
the whole time he was on his legs there 
prevailed a shameful disorder in the House, 
great numbers standing and talking on 
the floor, and about the table. 

Sir Thomas Frankland during this con- 
fusion called frequently to order, as did 
likewise the Speaker, but to little or no 
-effect. At length sir Thomas called on 
the char to exercise ita authority, and if 
possible to restore order. 

The Speaker then called on every side 
of the House with great vehemence; 
commanded the Serjeant to clear the bar, 
and insisted that gentlemen should take 
their places. 

Sir Thomas Franklund thanked the 
2 Soham for his interposition ; took notice 
of the improper conduct of the members, 
who after repcated admonitions endea- 
voured to throw every thing into confu- 
sion; and said, that it was cruel and un- 
worthy treatment to the Speaker, who 
being in an indifferent state of health, and 
who must be supposed to be much ex- 
hausted after so long a debate, in so full a 
House, to oblige him under such circum- 
stances to exert himself in the manner he 
had been compelled todo. He then pro- 
cecded to make some observations on the 
probable consequences of the vote given 
that night; talked of the distressed state 
of the country in general, the fall in the 
value of lands, the fall of rents, heavy 
taxes, increasing burdens, and the general 
discontents which prevailed in every part 
of the country in consequence of those 
various and intolerable evils; affirming, he 
most sincercly believed, if something was 
not done by that House to avert them, 
and give the petitioners and people at large 
some satisfaction, that those aggrieved 
would seek a remedy in their own efforts, 
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and no longer look up to that House for 
redress.—Order was not yet restored; at 
length 

Mr. Fox rose, and the members taking 
their places, as he entreated an hearing— 
he said, since he had first sat in that 
House he never felt himself so hurt, mor- 
tified, and filled with indignant resent- 
ment as that night: so much so, but for 
the circumstance already alluded to, rela- 
tive to his learned friend, and his adjourn- 
ing over the committee, that he, for one, 
was determined, so far as related to him- 
self, to adjourn over the business of the 
present session, and never more enter 
that House, so long as the majority en- 
tertained similar sentiments to those they 
apparently embraced by the vote they 
had given that night. It was a scanda- 
lous, treacherous, and disgraceful vote 
[called to order by the Treasury-bench.] 
He did not mean to say that it was scan- 
dalous or disgraceful in those who opposed 
the vote of the 6th of April to oppose the 
Address moved by his learned friend; on 
the contrary, he thought they acted con- 
sistently, like men. Most clearly those 
215 gentlemen who declared their opt 
nions that the influence of the crown was 
not increased, and ought not to be dimi- 
nished, had pursued an open, direct, and 
consistent conduct; they differed from 
him ; he was sorry for it ; but they difter- 
ed from him upon principle. ‘They de- 
clared roundly and expressly what they 
thought upon the subject; and they would 
have been guilty of the most shameful 
versatility if they abandoned that princi- 
ple which they had so recently avowed. 
But who could contemplate, but with 4 
mixture of surprize and indignation, the 
conduct of another set of. men in that 
House, who on the same night resolved 
that the influence of the crown was In- 
creased, and ought to be diminished, and 
that the grievances and complaints of the 
people ought to be redressed; and who 
pledged themselves to that House, ‘0 
the nation, to their constituents, to the 

eople at large, and to themselves, that 
it was their duty to redress the grievances 
complained of ; but who on the only two 
occasions that offered, shamefully fled 
from that solemn engagement, by reject 
ing the means proposed! It was shame- 
ful, it was base, it was unmanly, it was 
treacherous. The gentlemen he alluded 
to surrounded him; they sat on his side 
of the House; he was sorry for it. ‘They 
were those who voted with him on the 
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6th of April, and who voted with the mi- 
nister that night. No man held those 
who were at the devution of the minister 
in greater contempt than he did; they 
were slaves of the worst kind, because 
they sold themselves; yet, base as the 
tenure of their places was, they had one 
virtue to pride themselves on, that of fi- 
delity, gratitude, and consistency ; to all 
their other demerits they had not added 
the absurdity and treachery of one day 
resolving an opinion to be true, and the 
next of declaring it to be a falshood. 
They had not taken in their patron, or 
their friends, with false hopes, and delu- 
sive promises. Whatever their motives 
or sentiments might be, they had adhered 
to them, and so far as that went their 
conduct was entitled to his approbation. 
He could forgive the man he saw voting 
regular with the minister, through thick 
and thin, upon every question; he could 
behold him, in his servile state, with pity, 
he could forgive him for cringing and 
bowing at the levee of the prince or the 
minister, without exciting in his breast 
any other sentiment ; but on the other 
hand, when he beheld the conduct of 
some men, affecting different principles, 
supporting a minister who had very fairly, 
hewould acknowledge, opposed and denied 
that the influence of the crown was in- 
creased, and ought to be diminished, it 
filed him with horror. What breast but 
must be filled with the warmest resent- 
INent and the kecnest contempt, to sce 
those who pretended that the complaints 
of the people ought to be redressed, that 
the influence of the crown had increased ; 
who had pledged themselves that they 
would reduce one, and remove the cause 
of the other, vote in a majority with those 
who denied that either existed, and that 
the petitions were only fabricated by fac- 
tion, and ought not to be attended to! 
He was at a loss for words by which he 
Could give vent to what he felt on the 
occasion. Why had not those who voted 
onthe 6th of April in the majority, ex- 
plained themselves? If they approved of 
the general tendency of the resolutions, 
why had they not proposed some effec- 
tive measures ? Why had not they de- 
scribed the fabric they meant to raise, or 
which they wished to have erected on 
that basis? Why did not they, when 
Propositions were moved, which they 
could not approve of, manfully stand forth 
NX support of their own sentiments, and 
declare to those who united in opinion 
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upon the general declarations containcd 
in the resolutions, then moved and car- 
ried; ‘* We agree with you, respecting 
the ground-work, but by the propositions 
you would raise upon it, we differ totally. 
with you. We meant this, and not that; 
we will agree with you in such and such 
measures, but we must dissent from those 
you now offer.’ ‘This, in his apprehen- 
sion, would have exculpated them from 
all blame; would have wiped away all 
suspicion. A difference of opinion might 
arise, but it would be such a difference as 
was agreeable to that liberty of assent 
and dissent which every man was entitled 
to, whose opinion could be deemed free. 
But, to agree to certain general proposi- 
tions, and to refuse to propose any effec- 
tive ones, or agree to those offered, was 
a paradox, he believed, in party and po- 
litics. It was taking in their friends. He 
was taken in, deluded, and imposed on. 
[ A loud laugh from the opposite benches. } 
He acknowledged it; for, in his consci- 
ence, he thought the assistance of such 
men did more harm than good. It tended 
to lull the nation into a dangerous secu- 
rity, to impose on the petitioners, and, 
in short, to spread through the nation 
every specics of popular delusion. 

He thought it his duty, while on his 
legs, to declare, that the defection which 
he had alluded to originated chiefly among 
the county members, many of them of 
great weight and respect; but however 
high they micht stand in the estimation 
of their friends in their counties, or in 
that House, he should ever judge of men 
by their conduct, and not by their pro- 
fessions. He doubted not but they had 
their reasons for voting ‘contrary on one 
day to what they had resolved the pre- 
ceding. The last vote, most probably, 
was agreeable to their real sentiments; 
the vote of the 6th of April was to an- 
swer ends merely personal. We were on 
the eve of a general election; the gentle- 
men alluded to would soon go down to 
their constituents: the first and most na- 
tural question would be, ‘* What have 
you done in consequence of our petitions ? 
Is the influence of the crown diminished ? 
What redress have you procured for us? 
Has a more ceconomical expenditure of 
the public money been determined upon 
and adopted? Have our burdens been 
lightened? Are all useless and sinecure 
places abolished? And have you esta- 
blished a reform in the expences of the 
King’s houshold ?”” ‘No: but look at. 
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the resolutions of the 6th of April; you 
will there find that I and my colleague 
have voted, that the influence of the crown 
has increased and ought to be diminished; 
you will find it likewise resolved, on the 
same day, by me and 232 other friends of 
their country, that it was our duty to re- 
dress the grievances stated in the peti- 
tions.’ He trusted, however, that such 
gross tergiversation would never pass 
without detection, nor fail to be fol- 
lowed by the indignant contempt with 
which it deserved to be treated. He did 
not yet despair but the people would not 
only continue to see their own interest, 
which they had already done, but that they 
would. besides know how toa distinguish 
between their open friends and foes, and 
learn to discover their worst of enemies, 
their concealed ones. From their open 
ones they had nothing to fear or hope: 
by their secret and determined enemies 
they might be deceived; they had been 
often betrayed by them; but he hoped 
they would not be able to do it now, by 
votes which meant nothing if not followed 
up by efficient measures, and worse than 
nothing, when thus shamefully abandoned 
almost in the very instant in which they 
were given. 

For his part, he was determined, after 
Monday next, to absent himself from that 
House. He would make one trial, one 
effort more, in expectation that those who 
had deserted their principles would endea- 
vour to retrieve their public character. 
If that last effort should miscarry, he should 
then know what to do; he would exert 
himself without these walls, as he had con- 
tinued to do within them, as long as he 
expected that any benefit could be derived 
from it. He presumed his learned friend 
would propose some measure which would 
come in the form of an ultimate test; for 
his part, he should propose none himself, 
though he would support any which might 


be prone to the best of his abilities. | 


If this 
fate to that of his learned friend’s motion 
that night, he would quit that House, and 
leave ministers responsible for the conse- 
quence [ A great cry of hear! hear !] 

e was persuaded that the gentlemen who 
cried out so vuciferously in the exultation 
of victory, hear! hear! would be very 
giad of it; but he begged leave to assure 
those gentlemen, that not one of them 
wished more sincerely for such an emanci- 
pation from a fruitless attendance there 
than hedid. Ifthose gentlemen, however, 
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imagined that his future conduct would be 
directed to measures promotive of public 
confusion, they were very much mistaken ; 
the people had resources still left; they 
were furnished by the constitution. A 
general election was approaching, and 
then the people, by the choice they might 
make, would have it in their power to 
obtain that redress, by sending only such 
representatives to parliament as_ enter- 
tained sentiments congenial to their own. 
There would be no occasion for armed 
committees or warlike associations. The 
constitution was not so imperfect as to 
compel men to take arms in support and 
defence of their rights; the means which 
a general election gave them were strictly 
consonant to peace and good order; and if 
those means were resorted to, and judi- 
ciously and firmly exerted, he did not de- 
spair; nay, he was perfectly convinced, 
that the next parliament would give that 
redress to the complaints of the people 
which every good and independent man 
wished for, and which it would not be in 
the power of the influence of the crown to 
defeat or prevent. 

Lord North said, he was never more 
surprised, since he was acquainted with 
parliament, than at hearing the language 
which fell from the hon. gentleman who 
had just sat down. He thought it incum- 
bent upon him, more than once, to have 
called him to order in the course of his 
speech; but he declined to do it, as it 
might be productive of altercation, which 
was by no means desirable at so late an 
hour of the night. Base! scandalous! 
disgraceful! ‘and treacherous! were epi- 
thets which ought not to have been per- 
mitted to be applied to any member in 
that House, much less to a majority of 
that House, or any number of persons in- 
cluded in that majority, which the hon. 
gentleman had endeavoured to describe, 
without a possibility of the persons alluded 
to being mistaken or unknown; namely, 


ast trial should meet with a similar ; such gentlemen as had voted in a majority 


with the hon. member on a former occa- 
sion, and who had left him in a minority 
that night. It was such language as no 
provocation could justify. It was inde- 
cent, unparliamentary, and improper. It 
was an invective, not aspeech; and wasin 
one part powmte’ against a set of men as 
respectable as any in that House, no 
matter on which side. It was disorderly, 
because no words or expressions used 
there ought to be permitted, but what 


would pass current among any. other s 
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ciety of gentlemen; that, he presumed, 
was one of the fixed principles of order in 
that House, and in every other popular 
assembly. The hon. gentleman happened 
to be in a minority one night, and in a ma- 
jority on another. The hon. gentleman 
seemed to be displeased; he was so used 
to vote in a minority, that he seemed 
quite offended that he was enabled to vote 
at any time in a majority, if that majority 
was not always secured to him. ‘This was 
rather unreasonable. He dared to say 
that he was as much accustomed to vote in 
a majority as the hon. gentleman; yet, on 
the particular night alluded to he was 
obliged to submit. It was his fortune to 
be left on that night in a very considerable 
minority; yet he did not think himself 
justified in rising immediately, and, in the 
anguish of defeat and disappointment, ac- 
cusing those who had frequently before 
voted with him, with baseness, treachery, 
versatility, and other improper motives. 
He would therefore recommend to the 
hon. gentleman not to be so rash or hasty, 
but rather to give him credit for one part 
of his conduct, which he was persuaded 
would be worthy of the hon. gentleman’s 
imitation ; not to despair, but rather hope, 
that upon some future day he might again 
vote ina majority. The hon. gentleman, 
with his usual ability and fertile imagina- 
tion, drew conclusions which the vote of 
that night by no means warranted. The 
hon. gentleman presumed, that because 
the House refused to address his Majesty 
not to prorogue parliament, or dissolve it, 
but to prolong its duration to an indefinite 
period, and for no definite purpose, at least 
expressed in the motion, that consequently 
the petitioners were to have no redress. 
In his apprehension, the ground of the 
motion had no other support but a sus- 
picion, that either one or the other of 
those measures were then actually in con- 
templation, and were meant, at an im- 
proper time, and in an improper manner, 
to be carried into execution. Bare suspi- 
cion, or surmise, was no ground for pro- 
posing any measure in that House. It 
should be a probable surmise, a probable 
Suspicion, that ought to operate upon the 
woe nes or resolutions of that House. 
as any thing like it either suggested in 
the motion itself, or in argument, that any 
@udden or premature prorogation or disso- 
Rution of parliament was about to take 
Wlace? He did not recollect that any such 
@Wiggestion was urged. He heard a great 
@leal of loose assertion, of predicted fears 
(VOL. XXI. j 
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and general apprehensions, but not a 
syllable which stamped upon them the 
least shadow of weight or authority. If 
there was no proof of the affirmative, how 
did the negative given to the learned gen- 
tleman’s motion stand supported? Upon 
every fair ground of probability.—He 
would, in the first instance, speak from his 
own knowledge, that he knew nothing 
which would prevent the present session 
from sitting a reasonable time. ‘There 
was a great deal of business before the 
House. There was in particular the Tax 
Bills; there were besides other measures 
before the House, which he presumed, 
notwithstanding the hon. gentleman’s de- 
clared resolution of absenting himself from 
that House, would undergo a considerable 
deal of discussion, and of course of time, 
before they could be properly disposed of. 
In his opinion, therefore, instead of any 
fair cause of suspecting, that it was the in- 
tention of the King’s confidential servants, 
to put an immature period to the present 
session, every probability lay the other 
way: first, that there was business which 
must be finished before the House rose; 
secondly, that that business would take up 
more time than could in any sense prevent 
the full and sober discussion of any ques- 
tions relative to the petitions on the table, 
or other business, in which the intercst of 
the public might be concerned.—-Another 
part of the hon. gentleman’s speech seemed 
to him to be founded upon a very extrae 
ordinary conclusion indeed. It supposed, 
that the negative given to the hon. gen- 
tleman’s motion amounted substantially to 
a negative to the whole of the prayers of 
the petitions; that their fate was thereby 
decided, and that the House had diter- 
mined to deny the petitioners every spe- 
cies of relief. This, to him, appeared a 
very extravagant mode of arguing, and 
totally irreconcileable to common sense, 
and the knowledge and experience of the 
House. He would in the first place ob- 
serve, that no one measure whatever had 
been either negatived, or by inference dis- 
posed of, by the vote of that night. The 
motion stated, recommended no specific 
measure relative to the subject matter 
contained in the petitions. It only ex- 
pressed a desire that his Majeity would — 
not dissolve or prorogue parliament, till 
the petitioners had redress; but remained 
totally silent as to the mode of redress ; 
and had, with seeming design, declined to 
state any effective measure whatever. But 
supposing, what was not the case, that 
[2 M] 
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some measure had been proposed, and had 
been disapproved of; or supposing, what 
no man could venture to say, that what- 
ever the learned gentleman, or any other 
hon. member might move in the committee 
on Monday next, would be negatived ; 
would it follow from thence, by nega- 
tiving the other, as one had been already 
negatived, that such an event would 
amount to a negative of the prayers of the 
several petitions? He could by no means 
think so. The resolutions of the 6th of 
April, how much soever he disapproved of 
them, still remained on the Joumals, as 
the sense of that House; other measures 
might be proposed on them; but even if 
there should not, there were several Bills 
before the House. There was the Bill for 
constituting a commission of accounts; 
there was a Bill; brought in by an hon. 
gentleman, part of which he highly ap- 
aiAdaed there were two or three other 

ills, brought in by hon. gentlemen, all 
formed upon the petitions. Such being 
the case, he must say, that the hon. gen- 
tleman was not warranted in affirming, be- 
cause every thing which he or his friends 
might think proper to propose, was not 
agreed to, that therefore nothing was 
meant to be done, but that the prayers of 
the petitions were to be defeated in the 
gross. He could hardly suspect the hon. 
gentleman’s abilities, he must therefore 
impute it to his total misapprehension, or 
some other cause, for it appeared to him a 
very absurd species of reasoning, that be- 
cause every proposition, made in conse- 
quence of the petitions, was not adopted, 
it was therefore determined to reject all. 
If the hon. gentleman meant to establish 
that conclusion, he trusted he would find 
himself mistaken; if for no other reason 
but for this, that it would at once put 
an end to all free deliberation and inquiry, 
by precluding men from exercising their 
own judgment, and thereby binding them 
to the individual opinions of every person, 
who happened to agree with them in some 
fundamental point, such as, that the in- 
fluence of the crown had increased, and 
ought to be diminished, &c. On the 
whole, his lordship hoped that the public 
would perceive the difference between the 
conclusion drawn by the hon, gentleman 
and the question, as it really .presented 
itself to the impartial observer; and he 
trusted in that light, as the refusing to 
consent to any specific measure was far 
from importing a general negative to the 
petitions, so the motion which had been 
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now disposed of, not being founded either 
in fact or probability, was by no means 
intitled to the approbation of that House. 

Mr. Dunning said, his hon. friend had 
been misinformed, when he supposed that 
he had any. particular measure to propose 
on Monday next. He assured the hon. gen- 
tleman, and the rest of his friends in that 
House, that he had not. His labours and 
assiduities were already determined. When 
he moved that the committee might be 
adjourned, and kept open till Monday, his 
intention in so doing was only to give 
other gentlemen an opportunity of con- 
veying their sentiments through that 
medium to the House. He had doubted 
for some days past, but he despaired, since 
the vote which had now passed, of being 
able to render any service to his country. 
The noble lord in the blue ribbon had 
talked of the propositions of individuals, 
and of the House not being bound by them. 
He confessed himself a stranger to the 
species of property alluded to by the 
noble lord. He knew of no property any 
man had in any motion from the instant 
he delivered it out of his hand. It was 
not henceforward this or that man’s pro- 

osition; it was the proposition of the 

ouse, which in its own judgment it was 
at liberty to adopt or reject; in either 
event it contained the sense of the House, 
and could be no longer esteemed, or be 
treated as the sentiments of any particular 
person. In that sense, and that sense 
only, he had submitted some propositions 
to the House, and was quite indifferent as 
to their fate; if they were fit to be adopted 
he presumed they would be so adopted ; if 
to be rejected, they would be so rejected : 
in either and every event the mover could 
have no interest in the rejection or adop- 
tion, but what if he enjoyed at all he must 
enjoy in common with others. 

Mr. Fox rose to explain what he meant 
respecting the words base, scandalous, and 
disgraceful, respecting the vote given by 
those on the 6th of April who divided 
against the motion made that night by his 
learned friend. He said, when he made 
use of those epithets, he applied them in 
this, and this way only. Hedid not mean 
to say that they had acted disgracefullv, 
shamefully, &c. that night; he meant to 
convey this idea, that the gentlemen who 
voted on the 6th of April, thatthe influence 
of the crown had increased, and ought to 
be diminished, and that it was the duty of 
that House to redress the grievances com- 
plained of in the petitions, were bound and 
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stood publicly pledged to perform one or 
the other of these two things ; to support 
such measures as might be suggested in 
consequence of those resolutions; or if 
they appeared to be such as they could 
not conscientiously vote in support of, that 
then they were bound to propose some 
ether resolutions or measures, conforma- 
bly to the ideas they entertained when they 
gave the vote of the 6th of April. If they 
refused to do that, or neglected in time to 
do it, so as that the measure proposed 
might at the late period of the session 
have a fair prospect of passing into a law 
before any prorogation or dissolution of 
parliament should take place; in such a 
possible event he was prepared to re-assert 
and repeat, that a conduct of that kind 
amounted to a desertion and abandonment 
of their declared principles, of their solemn 
promises plighted in that House to their 
constituents, and the people at large; and 
ia that light were scandalous, base, trea- 
cherous, shameful, and disgraceful. 
The House then adjourned. 


Lord George Gordon presents a Petition 
JSrom Ayrshire against the Growth of Po- 
ery] April 27. Lord George Gordon 
said he had a petition from Ayrshire to 

t to the House. Before however 
presented it, he thought it necessary to 
say some few matters, worthy their atten- 
tion. His lordship went into a series of 
observations on what had fallen from lord 
Nugent and Mr. Adam in the course of 
Monday’s ‘debate, arraigning the former 
of having spoken merely of the conduct of 
Charles 1, in civil matters, and applauding 
the latter for blaming that weak prince for 
is religious as well as his civil conduct, 
declaring that it was owing to his religious 
principles chiefly, that 
Were ascribable, and that the family of the 
Stuarts, the rightful heirs to the throne of 
England, were deprived of their inheri- 
tance, and both king William and the 
present family called in to reign over a 
people, whose laudable aversion to po- 
pery made them detest and abhor all 
inces affected to that intolerant religion. 
his usual strange and very singular way 
Ofspeaking, his lordship brought in anumber 
Of strange allusions to recent matters, tying 
mod connecting what had occurred many 
years since, with what occurred lately, in 
& mostextraordinary manner. Talking of 

ames 2, he said that prince had for a 
\wong time concealed his popish inclinations, 
wut at length he became so barefaced, 
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that he received Ferdinando Dada as the 
peri nuncio; there were good and bad 
ords then, he said, as well as now, for the 
duke of Somerset refused to introduce the 
nuncio, knowing that he would have been 
guilty of treason had he done so, and he 
lost his place for his refusal ; but the duke 
of Grafton did the job. Hesaid he should 
not wonder if the religious grievances of 
the people were not redressed, to see po- 
pery get to as great a height in this country 
now, as it did in any popish reign; nor 
should he be sarprieed, if another Ferdi- 
nando Dada was to enter that House iz 
pontificalibus, and take his seat there. *He 
took occasion to animadvert on the cor- 
ruption in the power of the Treasury- 
bench; and quoted lord Chatham’s autho- 
rity, to prove that there were greater 
means of buying men’s votes than with 
either the profits of official emolument, 
pensions, or places, and that was by titles. 
The earl had said, “ get but the thoughts 
of a title into a man’s head, and he'll do 
any thing to obtain it.” He told the 
Speaker, he had heard a noble lord 
wanted to buy him with a title. He ad- 
vised him by no means to accept of it. 
He bid him remember that lord Chatham 
was sunk by a title, and lost his popularity 
in consequence of his accepting one. 
Should he (the Speaker) be weak enough 
to accept a-title, his popularity would be 
irrecoverably gone; the yeomanry would 
despise him: he advised him, therefore, 
to leas his present dignity. Don’t, 
said he, Mr. Speaker, be cozened by a 
title. Why, Sir, the king has it not in his 
power to ennoble you. Lord Onslow has 
got a title, and would you accept of one? 
No, Sir, I hope you are above it; I hope 
you'll continue serving your country, in 
making excellent speeches for the people’s 
rights, as you did from the Treasury- 
bench a few weeks ago.- I look upon you, 
Sir, and the member for Bristol, and the 
member for Malmsbury, and my worthy 
friend the member for Calne, as four of 
the first men in the kingdom, in point of 
abilities. It is in this House only, that 
such men can best serve their country ; 
therefore, Sir, I advise you to stay where 
you are.—His lordship was, in the course 
of his speech, repeatedly called to order 
by different members, and desired by the 
Speaker, at the instance of the House, to 
confine himself to the subject matter of 
the petition. His lordship took the advice 
very patiently, but each time that he was 
calied to order, rose again, and pursued 
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his speech with the utmost composure ; at 
length, however, the House would not 
bear such disorderly conduct any longer, 
and his lordship of necessity adverted to 
the petition, which he stated to be the pe- 
tition of the people of Ayrshire in Scotland, 
praying for leave to bring in a Bill to re- 
peal the late Acts passed in favour of the 
Roman Catholics. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Debate in the Commons on the Stamp 
Duty Bill—Propriety of regusing to vote 
the Supplies.] On the order of the day 
for the third reading of the Stamp Duty 
Bill, sir G. Savile and Mr. Burke having 
contended that it was the duty of the 
House to exercise the power of the purse, 
(which a noble lord in a former debate 
had told them they possessed ) on the pre- 
gent occasion, and to withhold the taxes, 
till something effectual was done for the 
people, 

General Conway could not help dif- 
fering from bis hon. friends on the present 
occasion. He thought the House was 
bound, as they had voted the supply, to 
vote the ways and means; if they had ob- 


jected to voting the supply till the griev- 


ances of the people were redressed, that 
‘would have been parliamentary and fair; 
not that he should have come into the 
measure. If his friends persisted in di- 
viding the House upon the occasion, he 
should find himself obliged to vote against 
them. 

Mr. Fox controverted this position, and 
declared, that though he neither entirely 
agreed with his hon. friend who spoke last, 
nor with either of his two hon. friends 
who spoke before him, he was persuaded 
the doctrine he had just heard was erro- 
meous, So far from the supply being the 
properest matter to refuse voting, as a 
right exercise of the power of the purse, 
he was convinced to the contrary, though 
he had himself opposed the supply, and 
thought if the House had done the same, 
the risk would have been so little, and the 
advantage to the public so great, that the 
House would have done right. Had they 
Joined him, at least so as to make a ma- 
jority, and refused to vote the supply, till 
the petitions of the people were complied 
with, he was persuaded the grievances 
complained of would long ere this have 
been redresscd. Let his hon. friend re- 
collect what was the consequence of re- 
fusing to yote the supply? Ie was this: 
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the loan was stopped; the money could 
not be had, the navy could not be equip- 
ped, the army could not be sent cut, 
neither could any preparation for the pub- 
lic service be made! Was the consequence 
of refusing to vote the ways and means 
the same? Most certainly not. The mi- 
nister having his supply voted, had made 
his loan, and could equip the fleet, and 
send out the army. The ways and means 
being delayed, made no difference what- 
ever. It was, therefore, at least more 
prudent and perhaps equally effectual, to 
refuse voting the ways and means, as to 
refuse voting the supply. When the ways 
and means were voted this year, they had 
been voted contrary to the rule of parlia- 
ment, which was another reason for voting 
against them now. Mr. Fox used a va- 
riety of arguments to convince the House, 
that agreeably to the resolution of the 6th 
of April, they stood pledged in the most 
solemn manner, to redress the grievances 
of the people, before they imposed new 
grievances: new taxes, he said, were un- 
doubtedly new grievances; and therefore 
it was the duty of the House to do some- 
thing for the people, before thev did more 
for the crown. He contended that the 
ways and means were grants to the crown, 
and therefore as one means of keeping 
parliament sitting till something effectual 
was done in compliance with the petitions 
of the people, he advised every one of the 
233 of the 6th of April, to vote for sus- 
pending the tax bills. 

Lord North said he could not but think 
the House stood pledged to vote the ways 
and means, having voted the supply. He 
did not mean to say that gentlemen were 
bound to approve of every tax proposed ; 
nay he would go farther, they were not 
obliged to propose other taxes in the room 
of those they disapproved; they had a 
right to expect that the King’s servants 
would produce others that should be more 
unobjectionable, but when the House had 
encouraged the King’s servants to make a 
lean, they certainly were bound to. take 
care of the money lenders, and to give 
them good security for payment of the in- 
terest of their money, otherwise the sink- 
ing fund must sufter very deeply. Gen- 
tlemen said, delay would make no dif- 
ference: the assertion was altogether 
founded in error. The public revenue 
suffered by every day’s delay. It had 
suffered onsiderably by the ua- 
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recess, and by the last delay in conse- 
uence of the Speaker's indisposition. 
He hoped, therefore, the House would 
prevent farther loss to them; and as to 
the idea of keeping parliament sitting, by 
not voting the Tax Bills, that was idle and 
unnecessary. There was so much busi- 
ness of great importance before parlia- 
ment, that it would be impossible to rise 
very soon. 
rd George Gordon saw pel he that 
the present ministry would hold their 
places, the taxes would all pass, and the 
petitions of the people would be disre- 
garded. The reason why he thought so, 
was, because he found the opposition to 
be a rope of sand; they were falling to 
pieces every day; they had no firmness, 
hounanimity. [Mr. T. Townshend, who 
eat next his lordship, asked him, what 
made him imagine so?] He said, he had 
the best authority for this; the members 
of opposition said it themselves ; for how 
hed the hon. member for Malmsbury 
began his speech ? Had he not in so many 
express words said, he differed from his 
hon. friend, the member for York, he dif- 
fered from his other friend the member for 
Bristol, and he differed from the hon. ge- 
neral over the way. Would opposition 
after this talk of unanimity? Besides, 
what was their language at county meet- 
ings, committees, &c.? The hon. member 
for York differed about the test proposed 
at the York meeting. The hon. member 
for Westminster was for annual parlia- 
ments, ** No,” says the member for Bristol, 
isto belonged to no committee, and had 
gured away at no meeting,) ‘“ I am nei- 
ther for annual, nor triennial, but I stick 
to septennial parliaments.” The fact was, 
each of the great leaders of opposition 
was connected with a party who Aid been 
in government, and each thought himself 
obliged at all times to adhere to the ori- 
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any good. The people, Sir, don’t mind 
what is done in parliament. Why, Sir, 
the day after the Contractors’ Bill was 
thrown out by the House of Lords, which 
was a very violent measure, I went out 
into the streets, and I saw all the people 
in their shops about their ordinary busi- 
ness as if nothing had happened. I was 
at Boston, Sir, at the beginning of our 
disputes, and there when any great ques- 
tion was in agitation, the people regarded 
nothing else till it was decided one way or 
the other. I repeat it, therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, that without unanimity among 
themselves, opposition can do no service 
to the people. 

The Bill was read a third time and 
passed. 


Debate on the Clauses in Mr. Burke's 
Establishment Bill, for abolishing the Of- 
Board of 
Works, &c.] April 28. The House again 
resolved itself into a committee on Mr. 
Burke’s Establishment Bill, and first took 
into consideration the clause “ for abolish- 
ing the office of the Great Wardrobe, the 
office of the Removing Wardrobe, the office 
of Master of the Robes, the office called the 
Jewel Office, and all the places and charges, 
whether of persons presiding in or de- 
pendent on them, or any of them, of what 
natare soever, except those of one house- 
keeper, and one wardrobe-keeper (the 
said places to be united after the possession 
of the present occupiers) in each of his 
Majesty's palaces and houses.” 

Mr. Burke rose to inform the commit- 
tee why he had not attempted to meddle 
with the house-keepers of the royal pa- 
laces. He said, he found palaces of two 
kinds, real and virtual; palaces which 
were visible and substantial, and palaces 
which were merely ideal, and had no 
existence but in the intellects. On exa- 
mining the Red-book, he found at the 


that party. The people, therefore, had | head of the list of housekeepers, lady 
Ro confidence in the great leaders of op- | Mary Churchill, and she was followed by 
Position in that House; they saw their ; a whole heap of petticoats. He declared 
disunion among themselves, and they |he thought it extremely right that there 
Would not trust them. His lordship went should be some respectable establishment 
en thus: I say, without the people, no-' for women of condition and family, and 
thing can be done, Mr. Speaker. In vain, | therefore imagining that the places were 
Sir, is all your slaving in the chair, and | all held by ladies, as well out of his natural 
rhea slaving on the Treasury bench, un- | respect for the sex, as from the real feel- 
the people are with you. One side | ings of his mind upon the occasion, he de- 
ofthe House, Sir, is thought as ill of | termined not to meddle with one of them. 
Without doors as the other; the people | He had however received no less than 
think neither are to be trusted, and while ! cight letters on the subject, begging him 
is the ease, it is 1 vain to hope for et to move tor the abolition of the places 
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of house-keepers to the royal palaces, and 
among others one from Havertord-west, 
stating that John Manners, esq. was house- 
keeper at Whitehall. He again referred 
to the Red-book, for before, he had ima- 
gined it to be an error, and that it had 
either meant lady John Manners, or Joan 
Manners ; however, after brushing aside 
the crowd of hoop-petticoate which almost 
concealed him, he espied John Manners, 
es He said, he immediately went to 
Whitehall, which he found to be one of 
the ideal palaces, without habitations for 
retinue, or capability of reception of re- 
sidents. All he saw there was several 

aintings of nudities in the Banquetting 
House, by Peter Paul Rubens, and a 
painter busy about them, who, according 
to the modern fashion, was employed in 
correcting and improving the works of 
that great master. He saw, however, no 
house-keeper, nor any occasion for one, 
though 500/. a year and better, was paid 
to John Manners, esq. for holding that 
office. He stentioned this, to shew at 
once that the office of house-keeper to 
any of the royal palaces, was, generally 
speaking, a mere sinecure, which, however, 
as long as it was bestowed on ladies of 
condition, should receive no shock or 
violence from his hands. The rest of the 
clause went to the abolition of the offices 
of the great wardrobe, &c. which un- 
doubtedly were so far useless, that though 
they cost a great deal of money, the com- 
mittee must see the whole duty of them 
might be done at considerably less expence 
by other persons. 

Lord John Cavendish said, that the of- 
fice of the great wardrobe was of modern 
institution, and that it had not been insti- 
tuted under an idea, that it was to remain 
a permanent office. 

Mr. Gilvert said, that when he suggested 
to the House, two ycars ago, the plan of 
economy and regulations upon which the 
hbo Bill was founded, he hoped his 

ajesty’s ministers would have advised 
him to have made the necessary inquiries, 
and to have directed such retrenchments 
in his expences, as might have enabled 
him to have given some considerable sums 
in ease of his subjects under their present 
burdens; if that had been done, instead 
of the petitions which had been presented 
to this House, his Majesty would most 
probably have had the satisfaction of re- 
ceiving addresses of thanks from his people. 
That as he had upon a former occasion 
intimated his opinion, that it would be 
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indelicate to reform those parts of the 
expenditure of the civil list which related 
to his Majesty’s household, by act of par- 


‘liament ; and as the House had, in a former 


determination, avoided entering upon them, 
he thought it probable that they would 
adhere to the same rule, in their determi- 
nation respecting the great wardrobe, now 
under their consideration, as falling within 
that description. That he hoped the com- 
mittee would pay so much credit to the 

art he had taken in public affairs, and to 

is conduct in life, as to acquit him of any 
interested views respecting that office, 
notwithstanding he was a member of it; 
he assured the committee, that on every 
occasion, where his own interest had stood 
in competition with that of the public, he 
had always preferred the latter. That 
with the assistance of the master of the 
wardrobe, he had reformed such abuses in 
the office, as fell under his inspection, as 
comptroller, and had saved his Majest 
900/. per annum. That he did not wis 
to have that office freed from inspection 
and regulation ; on the contrary, he knew 
there were sinecure places, and other things 
in it, which wanted reformation; but he 
did not think it proper to have them regu- 
lated by act of parliament; rather wishing 
his Majesty would be pleased to make the 
necessary reformations in all offices within 
his household, by his own authority; and 
that he thought it might be proper for the 
House to address his Majesty for that 
pares. as it would, by the saving, furnish 

im with the means, not only of relieving 
many particular distressed objects, which 
his goodness and humanity would lead 
him to, but also of giving relief and sup- 
port to his subjects in general, when op- 
pressed by heavy taxes. That he did not 
think himself of consequence enough to 
make a motion of that sort, but it coin- 
cided so much with his general sentiments 
and wishes, that if any other gentleman 
would do it, he should have his hearty 
concurrence. 

Earl Nugent objected to the clause, as 
tending very unjustifiably to interfere 
with his Majesty’s domestic regulations. 
He said, if the hon. gentleman, when he 
saw the painter at work in the Banqueting 
House, at Whitehall, on the paintings of 
Rubens, had asked that painter who he 
was, he did not at all doubt, but the man 
would have told him he was a reformer, 
and that he was attempting to reform and 
alter those pictures which had been the 
original work of a greater master, and 
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had been admired for a long series of | be clothed like the lillies of the field: 


years. Just as the painter's attempts to 
correct the pictures of Rubens had 
struck the hon. gentleman, did the hon. 
gentleman’s Bill strike him; it was an at- 
tempt to reform, alter, and correct the 
constitution; he cautioned the hon. gen- 
tleman, therefore, how he proceeded ; 
the constitution was the work of the old 
school, the work of those masters, whose 
universal excellence and skill had been 
established by the sanction and approba- 
tion of admiring ages; let the hon. gen- 
tleman consider, that the picture, how- 
ever mellowed by the hand of time, had 
not lost its original beauty, and that the 
rude hand of a modern reformer might, 
under the notion of correcting and improv- 
ing, spoil the piece altogether. 

Mr. Burke, in reply, said, the noble 
lord’s argument was an argument ad vere- 
candiam, which he would readily answer. 
That which made the painter be employed 
to re-touch the almost invisible strokes of 
Rubens, made him turn reformer—the 
necessity of the times. That it was con- 
trary to his genius, his temper, and his 
wish, contrary to every inclination of his 
mind, to attempt the invidious task he had 
then in hand; he did assure the noble lord, 
however, that nothing but dire necessity 
had forced him upon it. He had long la- 
mented the great and pressing occasion 
for some person to attempt a reformation 
in many of the great branches of the pub- 
lic expenditure. He had waited almost 
to the last moment, in hopes that some 
other person, whose superior talents, whose 
turn of mind, and whose zeal, would bet- 
ter qualify him for the office of reforming 
what was wrong; finding that nobody 
would do it, and the necessity of its being 
done pressing more and more, he had at 
last ventured, unwillingly, upon a task 
which he disliked as much as any man 
living. He did assure the noble lord 
ke would much rather have sobs ales 
to build his Majesty splendid palaces, 
to buy him the most valuable pictures, 
and to do every thing which could contri- 
bute to hold bim up in all the possible 
5 aac and magnificence of royalty, 

to have taken upon him an office 
disagreeable io itself, and sure to create 
him enemies, namely, that of abolishing 
places in the houshold, with a view, by 
making a trifling saving for the public, 
to assist somewhat towards the great 
expences they laboured uuder. Solo- 
soon, with all his glory, was said not to 


our Solomon, with all his heart, might . 
outvie the lillies of the field; he had not 
the smallest objection. He repeated it, 
it was the necessity of the times, and 
not his will, that made him a reformer. 
He could not, however, but wonder a 
little at the noble lord’s comparison of his 
Bill, and the objects of it, to a modern 
painter’s reforming the pictures of Ru- 
bens; he should have thought the simile 
of the old tattered worsted stockings, 
which had been used on a preceding day, 
would have suited better, because his 
Bill was calculated not to alter the consti- 
tution, but to pick out the old worsted, to 
draw the rents together, and mend the 
holes. Such an office as that he had un- 
dertaken was far from being new. There 
was in the houshold itself an office like it, 
and that was called the office of arras 
mender, whose duty it was to take care 
of the tapestry hangings, the works of 
old masters, and which had been admired 
for a series of years, but which (from the 
decay and rottenness occasioned in them 
by the teeth of devouring time, and from 
the holes made in them by the teeth of 
rats, and other obnoxious animals, who 
sheltered themselves behind them, nib- 
bling them away, and continually preying 
upon them), were in danger of falling to 
pieces, and occasionally required the as- 
sistance of the arras mender, to patch 
them up, and make them hold together. 

Having said this, he took up his minutes 
of the enumeration of the duties of the 
great wardrobe, stated by Mr. Gilbert, 
and in a vein of the richest ridicule, ani- 
madverted on each, keeping the commit- 
tee in a roar almost the whole time he 
was treating of them. ‘The first articles, 
he observed, were coronations and great 
funerals, two articles, which, he hoped 
would give no occasion for the employ- 
ment of the great wardrobe for many, 
many years to come. His Majesty, he 
thanked God, had been blest with a vigo- 
rous and healthful constitution; in all 
probability, therefore, no gentleman pre- 
sent would live to sce a coronation. ‘The 
hon. gentleman had talked a great deal, 
and very pathetically, on the subject of 
great funerals; perhaps he foresaw that 
the clause would pass the committee, and 
as that would naturally effect the death of 
the great wardrobe, the hon. gentleman 
might have in view its funeral procession, 
in which lord Pelham, and the hon. gen- 
tleman, would necessarily walk as chief 
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mourners, a sight certainly very melan- 
choly to behold, but particularly affecting 
to the hon. gentleman, and those other 
officers who made up the solemn shew. 
Great funerals in general, Mr. Burke 
said, were great follies ; the worst waste of 
money that could be adopted. Now and 
then, indeed, when the nation meant to 
do honour to a deserving character, to 
whose efforts, while living, it stood highly 
indebted, they were proper, justifiable, 
end even necessary. He had seen one 
guch funeral [of the earl of Chatham] 
and, there indeed, he must do the great 
wardrobe the justice to say, that they had 
rigidly adhered to that virtue, which it 
was one object of his Bill to recommend 
and enforce, the virtue of ceconomy! 
So economical, and so saving were the 
great wardrobe on that occasion, that the 
cloaks were short, scanty, and thread- 
bare, and no scarfs, nor hardly any thing 
necessary to be had. Perhaps, indeed, it 
was intended as a stroke of policy in the 
great wardrobe, who, knowing that the 
minority would be the chief attendants 
on that funeral, and remembered that it 
was the minority who made so much noise 
about ceconomy in parliament, were de- 
termined to treat them in their own way, 
and to shew that one public office at least 
attended with due deference to their doc- 
trines, and carried their practice of ceco- 
mnomy even beyond the bounds of de- 
cency. 

The next article of Mr. Gilbert’s list, 
which he took notice of, was the clothing 
vf the state trumpeters; by these, he 
said, he presumed the writers for govern- 
ment were meant, who having so far suc- 
ceeded in their efforts as to render mi- 
nistry universally unpopular and detesta- 
ble, certainly ought to be well taken care 
of and properly clothed. He under- 
stood, however, that the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon, had, in that business, shewn 
some regard to the public, and by way of 
saving expence, had contracted to pay 
the work these writers undertook, by the 
gross. After going through several other 
articles, he said; ** 80 much for the work 
done for the crown, now let us see what 
is done for the people.”? Why, the great 
wardrobe furnishes the House of Com- 
mons, and the House of Lords. The 
proper constitutional furniture of the for- 
mer, he said, were living figures, such, 
however, as were sometimes rather costly, 
and by the price of the purchase not very 
ceconomically bought. With regard to the 
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seats, it was impossible for him by the 
feel to ascertain whether they were done 
by contract, or how, but there need, he 
thought, be no great expence lavished on 
them; matted rushes would inspire as pa- 
triotic sentiments to the persons who sat 
upon them, as soft cushions. He pre- 
sumed, that neither lord Pelham, nor the 
hon. gentleman, troubled their beads about 
them; that if they did any thing that con- 
cerned furnishing either House of Parlia- 
ment it was by stuffing. the woolsacks, 
and other metaphorical seats of the other 
House. Having for a considerable time 
excited laughter by his wit, Mr. Burke 
returned to a serious consideration of the 
clause, pointing out the great wardrobe, 
and other offices, as unnecessary, and 
therefore as they cost a considerable sum, 
he said, he thought they might well be 
spared, and ought to be abolished. 

Mr. Medley rose to declare, that he 
wished for ceconomy as much as any gen- 
tleman present, but he never would con- 
sent to touch any part of the King’s esta- 
blishment. His Majesty had given up his 
hereditary estates in exchange for that 
civil establishment ; the matter, therefore, 
exclusive of its having turned out exceed- 
ingly advantageous to the public, was a 
matter of bargain between parliament and 
the crown, and heing once made, that 
House had no right whatever to interfere 
with it, or break it; for which reason, as 
long as he sat in that House, he never 
would consent to alter or touch a single 
hair of it. When he said this, he begged 
not to be supposed to speak from any 
sinister or interested view. He was as 
independent a man as any gentleman pre- 
sent: he did assure the House he never 
would either ask or accept of any favour 
from the crown, and if he was then at his 
Majesty’s feet, he would say the same. 

Mr. Hopkins spoke in support of the 
clause, declaring that the offices meant to 
be abolished by it, cost a great deal of 
money, and answered no good purpose. 

Sir Richard Sutton eondemned the 
clause in very strong terms, and repro- 
bated the idea of turnishing the royal 
palaces with furniture, pictures, &c. by 
contract, as a mode of treating the prince 
equally degrading to him, and mean and 
pitiful in that House to attempt to enact 
by act of parliament. He mentioned the 
king of Prussia’s wardrobe, as described 
by Dr. Moore in his late publication, in 
proof of the wretched manner a. king 
clothed by contract would appear. 
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Mr. Burke observed that the hon. bart. 
had been speaking to a wrong clause, for 
that there was not one word about con- 
tracts in the clause then before the com- 
mittee. Mr. Burke said, he had been used 
to hear of the king of Prussia as a great 
soldier, a great legislator, and though with 
many strong foibles as a man, was one of 
the greatest monarchs of the present cen- 
tury. Hisa@conomy was worth our copying. 

Sit R. Sutton rose again, and said the 
honourable gentleman was mistaken, for 
if he looked to page 7 of the Bill, he would 
there see a clause referring to the clause 
now before the committee, by which it was 
enacted, that all furniture and other 
moveables, to be purchased forthe use of 
his Majesty’s household, were to be con- 
tracted for by the Lord Chamberlain; a 
clause which every gentleman must see 
the absurdity of, because in some cases it 
was impracticable, particularly in the pur- 
chase of pictures. 

Mr. Burke told the hon. baronet that 
he had never designed to abridge his Ma- 
jesty either in furniture, pictures, &c. but 
that if his Bill had passed altogether as he 
brought it in, his Majesty might have had 
just whatever he chose, only he would 

ave been certain of being better served. 
With regard to pictures, Mr. Burke said, 
he had seen some in his Majesty's palaces, 
which he should have imagined had been 
bought by contract, and those very badly 
bought, they were such miserable worthless 

ieces. He begged the hon. baronet, 

owever, to recollect, that finding gentle- 
men in general were averse to the Kiny’s 
being served by contract, he had himself 
declared, he should drop all that part of 
the Bill, and, where it had occurred, as in 
page 4, respecting the Lord Steward, he 

ad passed over the clause altogether. 
He ascribed the hon. baronet’s talking of 
a clause two pages off instead of that under 
consideration, to his consciousness that 
there was no ground for objection in that 
clause which was really beture the com- 
mittee. 

Lord North rose to speak to the clause, 
which he objected to generally, declaring 
his disinclination to tear the King’s hous- 
hold to pieces by act of parliament, and 
his determination to oppose every such 
attempt. His ee said, there were 
offices jumbled together in the clause, 
which had no sort of analogy whatever, 
nor could he conceive on what ground the 
hon. gentleman had put them into the same 
clause. The office of master of the robes, 
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he declared, had no connection with the 
great wardrobe. It was an office held 
avery good friend and near relation of his 
(the hon. James Brudenell) and an office 
of a very different nature, he believed, 
from what the hon. gentleman imagined. 
The master of the robes was always con- 
sidered as first groom of the bed-chamber, 
and had the entrees the same as the others; 
as the hon. gentleman, therefore, had de- 
clared he did not wish to meddle with them, 
he presumed he would not wish, when he 
knew what he then told him, to abolish the 
office of master of the robes. 

Sir Horace Mann said, he had already 
declared his disapprobation of violent mea- 
sures, and for that reason had expressed his 
objection to committees of association. 
He lamented the absence of Mr. Pitt, 
whose bad state of health he described as 
the cause, and spoke of his disinterested 
zeal for the public welfare, and his great 
abilities, in terms of the warmest panegyric. 
He declared, the extract from the resolu- 
tions of the meeting held at Cambridge, 
on the 10th instant, which Mr. Pitt had 
read to the House a few days ago, had 
given him the highest satisfaction, inas- 
much as they exactly coincided with his 
own sentiments. He begged the House, 
however, to attend to the grounds upon 
which the Cambridge resolutions were 
founded —a flattering expectation of the 
further interference of the House of Com- 
mons, with regard to the grievances com- 
plained of by the petitions of the people; 
and a confidence that what they should do 
in conformity to their solemn resolutions of 
the 6th of April, would give effectual relief. 
He bid the House, therefore, consider, 
that they must do something that would 
fall in with the expectations of the people, 
and not abuse their confidence. The ob- 
jects of the clause under consideration, he 
thought were very important, and as they 
tended towards ceconomy, coincided with 
the petitions of the people; but, perhaps, 
it would be more respectful to the crown 
to do the business by address, rather than 
by act of parliament. He wished his hon. 
friend had been present to take the Jead in 
such a business; he would gladly have 
followed him upon it. He declaréd, that 
it appeared to him a very proper step, and 
if no other person would do it, he said, 
he would move an address to the crown, 
requesting that those things might be done 
which were the objects of the Bill, pro- 
vided he found that such a measure should 
prove agreeable to the House. 

[2N] 
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General Conway said the ground of ar- 

ment had changed so much since the 

ill was last under consideration, that he 
ecarcely knew in what manner to treat 
the subject. It was highly necessary that 
something should be done in compliance 
with the petitions of the people; the peo- 
ple had particularly recommended ceco- 
nomy, and it was undoubtedly highly ne- 
cessary. We were now confessedly carry- 
ing on a war of economy with our foes, 
a war of finance, which must unavoidably 
terminate in the ruin of them orus. The 
advisers of his Majesty, ought, therefore, 
to adopt every measure that tended to- 
wards ceconomy, and they could not .do 
better than iek to France, and see what 
had been the conduct of that court. From 
the moment Lewis 16 came to the throne, 
reformation and ceconomy had been the 
great objects of their attention. The ge- 
neral here pulled some translations of 
French edicts from his pocket, and read 
an extract from the very first published 
by the present French king, immediately 
on his accession to the throne in 1774. 
The extract was couched in very affec- 
tionate terms of address to the subjects of 
France, informing them that the preceding 
reign had abounded in liberalities and 
protusenesses, to an excess extremely de- 
trimental to the interest of the kingdom, 
and that the king was determined to re- 
form them as much as possible, and to 
begin his reign with abridging his own ex- 
po the better to get the finances of 

is kingdom into good order. The con- 
sequences of steadily adhering to this re- 
solution, the general described as exceed- 
ingly beneficial to France; the end, he 
said, was so fully answered, that she had 
hi imposed no taxes on the subject, and 

ad this year, for the first time, made a 
Joan, and that a very small one, whereas 
we had added sixty million to our na- 
‘ tional debt already. He estimated the 
gavings made by the king of France in 
his household only, at near a million an- 
nually. 

Mr. Rouscommended the clause, pointed 
out the saving it would occasion, and said 
it came directly under the prayer of the 
petitions, reminding the committee that 
the House had pledged themselves by 
their resolutions of the Gth of April, to 
do something effectually to diminish the 
influence of the crown, and advised the 
agreeing to the present clause as one step 
towards discharging that promise. 

Mr Powys expressed his astonishment 
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that the minister had not risen and given 
the House assurance, that if the address 
which had been mentioned, was proposed, ' 
it should not be objected to and defeated 
by the noble lord and his friends. 

Mr. Adair urged the absolute necessity 
of complying with the prayers of the pe- 
titions. In order to prove that the com- 
mittee were warranted to interfere, he 
moved to have the resolution proposed by 
Mr. Pitt on the 6th of April, and agreed 
to by the committee, and afterwards con- 
firmed by the House, read.—It was read 
accordingly at the table. 

Lord North then rose, and after apolo- 
gizing for sitting silent so long, said, that 
undoubtedly an address to the throne was 
both a parhamentary and constitutional 
measure; that every thing which came 
from that House would always be regarded 
with the utmost attention and respect, by 
those about the person of his Majesty; 
that he owed a resolution of that House 
the greatest deference ; he owed it also 
his obedience, not, indeed, as much as he 
owed to an actof parliament, but as much 
as a resolution of one House of Parlament 
was entitled to. An address from that 
House, was the voice of the people of 
England, which was at all times entitled 
to the utmost deference. The people of 
England, when they spoke through their 
representatives, adopted that mode of 
speaking to the throne, by which alone 
the people of England could be heard or 
could speak. Gentlemen had said a great 
deal about ceconomy, and the king of 
Prussia had been mentioned. The sove- 
reign, whom he had the honour to serve, 
in his desires to have cconomy strictly 
attended to at all times, and to comply 
with the wishes of his people, would give 
way to no sovereign on the face of the 
globe. His Majesty was always eager to 
please the people, and to do every thing in 
his power that could possibly contribute 
to their happiness and welfare. 

General Conway rose in great heat, 
and charged the noble lord with having 
perverted his words, and applied what 
he had said relative to the advisers of the 
crown, to the person of the sovereign, a 
matter exceedingly improper and directly 
contrary to order. 

Lord North said, the hon. gentleman 
had no right to stop him in so much heat ; 
that he was a servant of the crown, as well 
as the hon. gentleman, and as faithful a 
servant. He contended, he had not been 
disorderly ; he had a right to say, the so 
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vereign he served, in regard to a desire to | 


have ceconomy strictly adhered to, would 
give way to no sovereign on the face of 
the globe. 

Mr. Dempster asserted that the noble 
lord had laid down a position which could 
not be debated, and therefore he had 
spoken contrary to order. 

Lord North maintained, that he had 
only paid a just compliment to his sove- 
reign; that he had not used the name of 
the King to influence the debate, as a 
screen for a minister, as a refuge, or in 
any of those points of view which the 
order of the House was directed at. 

Mr. Duaning interrupted the noble lord, 
to tell him that what he had said was im- 
pertinent to the subject in debate. That 
perhaps the noble lord would plead that in 
excuse, but its being impertinent was no 
excuse ; the noble lord ought to know that 
the House of Commons was not a place 
for compliments to the sovereign; that no 
one gentleman present was to learn the 
amiable virtues of their prince, it was 
therefore unnecessary and improper to 
blazon them within those walls, and could 
only be done with a view to influence de- 
bate. Another thing the noble lord had 
said, he could not suffer to pass unnoticed, 
and that was his declaration, that the 
people of England could only be heard 
through their representatives. He denied 
this doctrine; every man, the meanest 
subject, had a right to petition his sove- 
reign. 

Lord North said most certainly every 
man, & subject of that kingdom, had the 
right described by the learned gentleman, 
and God forbid it should ever be ques- 
tioned or denied. But then a petition so 
delivered, was the petition of the individual 
or individuals who signed it. He had been 
speaking of the people of England col- 
lectively, who could only be heard by their 
representatives. His lordship having said 
this, went into a general reply to all that 
had been thrown out in the course of the 
debate ; and first, he took notice of what 
general Conway had said relative to the 
finances of France, and the advisers of the 
crown. It was impossible, he declared, to 
know the state of the former, from the 
French edicts. They were generally ad- 
mirable productions of very able men, 
drawn up in the most soothing terms, and 
studiously designed to have a pleasing effect 
on the subjects. If the hon. gentleman 
were to look back on the edicts of the 
Jast reign, which was undoubtedly, as the 
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first edict of Louis 16 declared it to have 
been, a reign of great dissipation and 
great liberality, the hon. gentleman would 
find all the edicts of that day drawn up in 
the same persuasive and soothing stile of 
address to the passions of the people. The 
hon. gentleman had said a great deal about 
the French not having imposed any taxes ; 
the hon. gentleman must recollect, that 
where great abuses had prevailed, great 
savings could be made; the last reign 
having been a very dissipated one, there 
was the greater room for reform on the ac- 
cession of Louis 16. As to that prince’s 
household, the maison civtle du rot diftered 
very essentially from our King’s civil list ; 
the sum was astonishingly larger, neither 
did any part of it go to public expences ; 
whereas a very great proportion of the 
civil list was applied to the payment of 
our ambassadors, and otherwise to the 
public use. The financier of France was 
undoubtedly a man of great talents, and 
he believed deserved the greatest enco- 
miums, but it was not possible to judge 
what state the finances of France were in, 
because, according to the form of the 
French government, the minister could 
anticipate and go on at a great expence, 
without the people’s knowing it; whereas, 
in this country, whenever a great measure 
was adopted, the minister was expected to 
propose a tax immediately to answer the 
expence; a minister here would not be 
suttered to anticipate. His lordship then 
observed, that it had frequently been 
urged that queen Anne gave 100,000/. a 
hie during the war in her reign, out of 

er civil list. The fact was so, but gen- 
tlemen forgot that this boon was only given 
for five years, and that the sixth year the 
minister came to parliament, and upon 
stating the debts of the civil list, obtained 


a grant of 600,000/. He had this example 


before him, and therefore he had been 
backward in proposing a similar measure, 
because he could by no means approve of — 
recommending his Majesty to give that as 
a boon which was afterwards to be de- 
manded back again as a debt. When he 
had last applied to parliament to pay the 
debts of the civil list, it had been asked if 
he would answer for it, that he would not 
again apply for a similar purpose, and 
would engage, that when the prince of 
Wales’s houshold was established, the ex- 
pence would be paid out of the civil list, 
as it would then stand at 900,000/. a year. 
He said he had not, at that time, engaged, 
because he could not speak with certainty, — 
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and he hoped he should always be cautious 
how he made engagements. He could 
now, however, tell the committee, that the 
prince of Wales's houshold should be paid 
without any additional claim on the public. 
The civil list was apparently in arrear, but 
not in reality; because it had been in ad- 
vance for great public purposes, and that 
money would come back again. His lord- 
ship declared that the war had occasioned 

reat expences, which immediately af- 
ected the civil list. He stated that the 
Américan refugees were paid a large sum 
annually out of it. That on an application 
from the island of Barbadoes some time 
since, complaining of their being in the 
most pressing distress for want of provisions, 
his Majesty had ordered 30,0004. to be ad- 
vanced to buy provisions, and had caused 
them to be sent to the island. His Ma- 
jesty had also ordered 16,000/. in like 
manner to be advanced in consequence of 
a similar application lately from the island 
of Antigua. After going through a va- 
riety of particulars, all tending to prove, 
that the civil list arrears were occasioned 
by the great expence of secret service 
money, and other necessary public pur- 
poses, his lordship adverted to the clause, 
and repeated his dislike to tear the civil 
establishment to pieces by act of parlia- 
ment ; declaring at the same time that the 
Bi]l had no object which might not to the 
full as well be effected by address to the 
throne. 

Sir Horace Mann said, he saw if he 
moved an address, he should not be sup- 
ported by the noble lord ; he would there- 
fore decline any such measure. 

Mr. Townshend replied to lord North. 
Lord G. Gordon also cut about him, and 
concluded with saying, he would have 
nothing to do with such an old clothes 
business, but would vote against the clause. 

The committee at length divided: Ayes, 
162; Noes 210. 

The Committee then proceeded upon 
the next clause, viz. that for abolishing the 
Board of Works. i 

Mr. Whitshed Keene gave a full account 
of the use of the Board of Works, anda 
detail of works done by it within these 
few years, to the amount of 881,000/. 
which he said could not otherwise have 
been done for the public so cheaply. 

Mr. Burke made & most witty and 
laughable reply,* comparing the Board of 


* “ Itsvas generally agreed, both by mem- 
bers and strangers, that Mr. Burke had not 


take away from that 
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Works to the Fox alchouse, a little, con- 
temptible, ill convenient and ill conditioned 
tenement, which any person would ride 
by without noticing, but which, upon paper 
and with the help of oratory, would fill 
many sheets, and cut as splendid a figure 
in description as the noblest palace. 

The Committee divided: Ayes 118; 
Noes 203. Lord G. Gordon then moved 
that the Committee should adjourn, and 
the chairman report a progress, and ask 
leave to sit again. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill for 
anpointing Commissioners to examine the 

ublic Accounts May 1. The House 
went into a Committee on the Bill. After 
reading the preamble, 

Lord North rose, and began with as- 
suring the House, that he had no intention 
in moving that the commissioners should 
not be members of parliament, either to 
ouse any one of its 
privileges, to abridge its powers, to dele- 
gate them into improper hands, or to in- 
sinuate either directly or indirectly, that 
there were not within those walls men of 
as much integrity and ability, as much 
honour in themselves and as much zeal 
for the public welfare, as any men in the 
kingdom. He was convinced there were, 
and the only reason why he had proposed 
that the commissioners should not be 
members, really was, because the common 
parliamentary business was now so great, 
debates ran so high, and the times were 
so contentious, that almost every gentle- 
man had taken either one side or the other, 
and therefore if they were chosen commis- 
sioners, their conduct in that situation 
would be liable to very great misconstruc- 
tion; and he did not believe their being 
appointed commissioners would give the 
people so much satisfaction, as if gentle- 
men without doors of known abilities and 
respectable characters were named for that 
office. He added to this, that on looking 
back to former commissions, those which 
had not been composed of members had 
done the best service for the public, the 
others in general turning out mere party 


matters, and ending in nothing. Another 
ae 


made so agreeable a figure in the House of 
Commons for many years as on this evening, 
He evidenUy came down with his mind made 
up to the fate of the remaining clauses of his 
Bill, and therefore treated them with all that 
ready wit, pleasantrv, and good humour, which 
are the real features of his character.” Poli 
tical Magazine, vol. 1, p. 473. 
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reason, likewise, why he preferred gentle- 
men without doors to gentlemen within, 
was, that bv adopting the former, all that 
ound of offence to the other House of 
Psnent which had been given on 
former occasions, would be removed, and 
the possibility of a difference with the 
Lords avoided, a matter which was at all 
times to be wished, but particularly at 
present. His lordship stated what the oc- 
casion of the differences with the other 
House was upon former Commission Bills ; 
declaring that the Lords had then objected 
to the commissioners being members of 
the House of Commons on these two 
grounds; that the House of Commons by 
naming their own members, took from 
them the right of nomination and election, 
which they ailedged they possessed as well 
as the Commons, and that the commis- 
sioners being members of parliament, were 
not subject to that controul, which they 
ought to have a power of exercising over 
persons delegated to inquire into and re- 
ort the state of the public accounts. 
ese objections he thought much stronger 
than many people had imagined, and 
therefore it became additionally proper to 
avoid occasioning a difference with the 
Lordsnow. He then went on to state that 
as in former commissions, he should limit 
the number of commissioners to nine 
persona, and the time of the commission 
remaining in force to one twelvemonth, by 
the expiration of which time he thought 
the business of the commission might be 
done; but if it should not, the House 
would have it in their power to continue 
the Act in force for a longer time.— 
Having mentioned these preliminaries, his 
lordship proceeded to the nomination of 
the commissioners. They must, he said, 
from the nature of the accounts which 
would come before them he men of dif- 
ferent lines in life, and of different pursuits. 
As a large part of the accounts would 
refer to the army, he had turned his eye 
towards able officers, who were competent 
to judge of the propriety of the expences 
Incurred in the management of the mili- 
tary in America. He had next looked to 
the law, and to those of that profession 
who were most in the habits of settling ac- 
counts, and adjusting diflerencer between 
parties; for these he had gone to the 
Chancery, the great court of account of 
the kingdom, and there he had fixed on 
those who were immediately concerned in 
accounts, viz. the masters. The third de- 
scription of persons he had thought of, 
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were merchants, and such men as were 
likely to be the best judges ef buying and 
selling either by contract or otherwise. - 
The name he should first mention to the 
committee, would Be that of a gentleman, 
to whom possibly some objection might be 
made, because he was free to own he was a 
placeman, and what was more, he was a 
placeman of his making, but in no one act 
of his public life did he glory more, be- 
cause he was convinced, from his great 
ability and knowledge of business, that 
gentleman had done his country mo-t es- 
sential service. He wasa man not by any 
means unknown, a man of as upright a 
heart, as clear a head, and as honest a 
mind, as any one man living, let his station 
in life be what it would. The gentleman 
he alluded te was Mr. Thomas Bowlby, 
comptroller of the army accounts. He 
was one whose talents, as well as the many 
recommendations he had received from 
various quarters, pointed him out as a very 
fit person to be a commissioner. At the 
head of those, however, he would name 
sir Guy Carleton, an officer of such distin- 
guished merit, and such exalted character, 
that he presumed no gentleman would 
make the smallest objection. Sir Guy 
Carleton therefore, he meant for one com- 
missioner. Mr. Bowlby for a second, and 
he should next name 

Mr. Byng rose suddenly and said, as the 
insult about to be put on. the House was 
of the most intolerable kind, no less than 
a daring attempt to sink them in the most 
debasing manner, and annihilate their best 
privileges, he begged the noble lord would 
nominate but one person at a time, that 
the committee might pass their judgment 
on that one, before they proceeded to take 
a second into their consideration. 

Mr. Brett rose, as the House was rather 
proceeding to disorder, to beg that gen- 
tlemen would be serious, and consider the: 
very great importance of the subject be- 
fore them. 

Mr. Burke ironically congratulated the 
noble lord on his glorious beginning, and 
peeyee that he might be suffered to proe 
ceed without interruption through his 
nomination, declaring he was extremely 
desirous of secing the whole dramatis nere 
sone, since it was impossible to judge of 
any drama by a sight of onlv one or two 
of its personages, but that the whole must 

ass in review, not only the King and 
Princes, but the first, second, and third 
mob, and all the retinue. 

General Conway declared he felt hime 
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selfso exceedingly hurt at what had passed, 
that he hoped the noble lord would not be 
suffered to proceed a step further till the 
House jad first determined whether an 
instruction should be given to the com- 
mittee, directing them either to nominate 
members for the commissioners, or 
strangers. The noble lord had mentioned 
sir Guy Carleton at the head of his list: a 
man whom he regarded as the most vir- 
tuous, the most honourable, and one of the 
most respectable characters in his profes- 
sion. He did not know upon the face of 
the earth a person so: dear to him as-sir 
Guy Carleton, why, then, must he be re- 
duced to the cruel necessity of putting a 
negative upon a character so truly esti- 
mable, merely because he did not approve 
of the measure itself; and why must the 
name and reputation of an officer of such 
distinguished merit be bandied about in 
that committee, when after all, it might 
happen, that the House would not, upon 
the report, approve the nomination? He 
thought it therefore the properest way to 
resume the House immediately and to dis- 
cuss the point, and settle decisively whe- 
ther the commissioners should be members 
of parliament or not. For this reason, he 
desired to move, “ that the chairman do 
leave the chair, report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” , 

Mr. Rigby expressed his astonishment 
at this motion. He said he had under- 
stood, that gentlemen had agreed to go 
into the committee, and go through the 
nomination and other parts of the Bill. 
The noble lord had a little while ago, 
made an opening for discussing the sub- 
ject, which the hon. gentleman who spoke 
ast, had expressed such anxiety to debate 
and decide upon, but not a word about it 
was then thrown out. Now that gentle- 
men were in a committee, without any 
- one good reason, a sudden disposition had 
shewed itself to settle that, which, if dis- 

uted, surely should have been settled 
before. And what had caused this dispo- 
sition? No one thing that he could even 
guess at, excepting the noble lord’s having 
nominated as a commissioner sir Guy 
Carleton, who, according to the hon. gen- 
tleman who made the motion, was the 
fittest man in the world for the situation 
he had been nominated for, and to whom 
he did not conceive there would come 
from any gentleman the smallest objection. 
Mr. Rigby assured the committee that he 
did not know who were to be nominated 
commissioners, till after he had entered 
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those doors that afternoon: that he thought 
such conduct towards the noble lord so 
unfair, and so unreasonable, that if the 
right hon. gentleman persisted in his mo- 
tion, he would take the sense of the House 
upon it, for he was determined the chair- 
man should not quit the chair without a 
division. 

Mr. JT. Townshend rose to second the 
motion, and prefaced his so doing with a 
warm speech, in which he severely attack- 
ed the noble lord, accusing him of having 
offered the most gross insult to parliament 
that ever a minister dared attempt. He 
asked why sir Guy had been suffered to 
remain so long idle, if he merited the 
pen the noble lord had bestowed on 

im? Why vot give him a command in- 
stead of putting a pen into his hand? He 
reprobated the idea of employing men in 
direct opposition to their nrolesione. and 
san] that making an officer a commissioner 
of accounts was of a piece with making a 
commis a colonel of a regiment. He also 
objected to sir Guy as having an account 
to make up himself, and therefore he 
thought him disqualified from sitting im 
judgment on the accounts of others. 

Colonel Barré coincided in this idea, 
and advised putting a truncheon into sir 
Guy's hand, but by no means disgrace a 
brave officer by turning him into a clerk. 
The colonel recommended permitting the 
noble lord to proceed in stating his com- 
missioners, ad: then when he came to put 
the question upon the first name, to take 
the sense of the House upon the general 
idea, whether sir Guy, not being a mem- | 
ber, should be a commissioner, aye or no. 
In order to do this, he advised his right 
hon. friend to withdraw his motion for the 
present. 

Lord North said, he thought it would 
be fair to take the sense of the House on 
the proposition then, and not to suffer him 
to proceed mentioning the rest of the 
names till the matter was decided. If the 
sense of the House was known, he should 
act accordingly; in case the House should 
determine that the commissioners should 
be members of parliament, he would not 
mention the name of any one gentleman 
who was not a member, and 80 vice versa, 
he could not therefore but think the right 
hon. gentleman’s motion perfectly candid 
and reasonable: for which reason he must 
hope that the committee would agree in 
taking it then, and giving their votes upon 
the matter, so as to decide it one way or 
the other. 
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Colonel Barré reprobated this as an un- 
precedented want of candour. He de- 
clared whenever a gentleman desired to 
withdraw his motion, it was always usual 
to allow him to do it. 

Mr. Cornwall was for considering the 
present question as decisive, and if it were 
carried tor the chairman to leave the 
chair, to take it as a decision that the 
commissioners should be members of par- 
liament; but if it were carried, that he 
should not leave the chair, to take it the 
other way, and proceed inthe nomination. 
He mentioned the committee for the 
taking an account of the Irish estates that 
were forfeited, near the close of the last 
century, as a proof that committees, which 
were composed of strangers, had been al- 
lowed by that House. 

Mr. Dunning insisted, that so far from 
the present Bill complying with the prayer 
of the petitions, or answering the wishes 
of the people of England, it ran directly 
counter to both. The people of England 
most unequivocally called upon the House 
to correct the gross abuses in the expen- 
diture of public money, to reduce all exor- 
bitant emoluments, to rescind and abolish 
all sinecure places, andunmerited pensions, 
and to appropriate the produce to the ne- 
cessities of the state, in such manner, as 
to the wisdom of parliament shall seem 
meet. The petitioners looked up to the 
House as possessing the means to go to, 
and to exterminate the root of the evil, op- 
portunity to trace it to the bottom, by 
proper and necessary investigation, and 
power to eradicate it effectually, totally 
and without danger of leaving the smallest 
vestiges of its existence. Did the Bill 
shew, in any one sense whatever, that the 
House possessed the power which the peo- 
ple of England supposed it to possess, or 
did it amount to a proof, or any thing like 
a proof, that they were willing, possessing 
that power ascribed to them, s0 to exer- 
cise it, as to answer the expectation of the 
people without doors? On the contrary, 
was not the present Bill a solemn and 
formal renunciation of the powers ascribed 
to that House by the petitioners? Was 
it not apparently and substantially a resig- 
nation of the rights of the House, if any 
such rights they possessed, as the peti- 
tioners perhaps emia k perhaps igno- 
rantly, supposed they did possess, and a 
total abdication of them as far as they 
could be usefully exercised, in truly, se- 
riously, and solemnly proceeding to afford 
the relief and redress of grievances which 
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the people of England required at the 
hands of that House? Did the noble lord, 
if the purport of his speech was at all to 
be relied on, afford the least hopes, that 
even admitting for a moment, though by 
no means afrecing to the proposition, that 
it was either wise, warrantable, or conso- 
nant to the constitution of parliament, to 
delegate on any occasion those rights 
which belonged to the House of Commons? 
Did the noble lord however, admitting the 
pore won in its utmost extent, give the 
east ground for hope, that he wished to 
delegate the rights of the House of Com- 
mons to such hands as were proper to be 
entrusted with so extraordinary a delega- 
tion? Without entering into a discussion, 
or meaning to question the character, ho- 
nour, integrity, or ability, of the intended 
commissioners, and agreeing fully and en- , 
tirely, as he believed every gentleman 
would most readily agree, that the two 
persons, who had been named, merited all 
the encomiums which the noble lord had 
been pleased to pass upon them, was it 
not fair to conclude that all the commis- 
sioners, whom the noble lord intended to 
nominate, would be placemen ? He meant 
not to say that they would all be placemea 
in the present tense, but changing the 
tense, they would be placemen ; placemen 
now, or placemen in the highest probable 
expectancy, placemen in future. He then, 
with infinite poignancy of wit, turned all 
the three descriptions of strangers pointed 
out by lord North, as fit persons for com- 
missioners, into ridicule. The military 
commanders he objected to as incompe- 
tent from their want of familiarity with 
accounts and papers, the masters in chan- 
cery for their characteristic delay, (appcal- 
ing to the House whether most of the 
gentlemen present could not feelingly wit- 
ness the tediousness of the processes in 
chancery ), and the merchants as expectant 
contractors.. In the course of his speech, 
he expressed his surprise at hearing sir 
Guy Carleton nominated by the noble 
lord. That officer had never before been 
honoured with the nod of Jupiter, nor did 
he recollect that any of his satellites had 
on any former occasion shot off to illumi- 
nate his character. Ele concluded with 
expressing his wish, that the noble lord 
might be suffered to proceed in the nomi- 
nation of his intended commissioners, that 
the House might fully know the extent of 
the noble lord’s attempt to persuade them 
to resign and abdicate those powers with 
which they were constitutionally invested. 
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Mr. Dundas contended that the dele- 
gation aimed at by the noble lord was 
neither unprecedented nor unparliamen- 
tary ; that the noble lord had no object 
whatever but the public good, and that 
object could not be so well attained as by 

pointing the commissioners from among 
the persons without doors. He put the 
case fairly, if the commissioners had been 
appointed either from one side of the 

ouse or the other, or had been formed 
from a mixture of both, whether every 
gentleman must not be convinced, that the 
three compositions of commissioners would 
not have been severally objectionable, the 
two former upon equal grgunds, and the 
third more than either. In order to shew 
this question in its true light, he asked if 
gentlemen were not perfectly aware, that 
in case the commissioners were chosen 
from the side of the House on which he 
stood, whether it would not be imme- 
diately said, “ the commission is a trick, 
a piece of chicane of the minister; the 
commissioners are his friends, his depen- 
dents, his creatures! What good can the 
people at large look for from men chosen 
tv inspect the accounts of the noble lord 
himself and those about him,: who look 
upon the noble lord as their patron, their 
maker?’? Gentlemen on the other side, 
‘were generally warm, and frequently hot; 
not that he meant to complain of their 
warmth or their passion; he was glad to 
see either, because he was convinced, that 
men who flew to hard words, and to heat, 
had no argument to resort to, and substi- 
tuted passion for pleading, strong expres- 
sions for sound reasoning, and ill-language 
for sober discussion. Those who were 
on his side, were accustomed to govern 
their passions better, to keep themselves 
more cool, and to speak with a greater 
degree of temper and moderation. But 
temperate and. meek, (for meek even to 
reprehension he sometimes thought they 
were, to put up with the gross attacks and 
illiberal abuse of the other side of the 
House ) was it not probable that his hon. 
friends, in case the commissioners were 
all named by opposition, would say, 
‘‘ their report was not the result of a fair 
and candid investigation of the facts which 
came before them, but an effort of pariy 
founded on factious motives, and having 
no other view but to turn out the ministry 
and possess themselves of. their places.” 
Thus, while the report of the one descrip- 
tion of men would be termed factious, the 
report of the other would be pronounced 
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a mere screen for ministerial speculation. 
Still worse would be the result, were the 
commissioners to be a mixed number of 
members of gentlemen on both sides; in 
that case, business would be put a stop to 
entirely ; the animosity of the one set 
would operate upon the irritability of the 
other, both would in consequence be be- 
trayed into ill-humour, spleen, and petu- 
lance, and rage and madness would take 
place of sober investigation, and wise and 
deliberate decision. Inevery one of the 
three points of view, therefore, the end of 
the commission would be frustrated, and 
the people without doors would be dissa- 
tisfied, and having cause to complain of 
the House, would be induced to think 
meanly of its functions, its inclinations, 
and its powers to do them benefit. This 
was surely a feeling which no gentleman, 
who would pause a moment and think 
coolly of the present temper of the times, 
would wish to impress on the minds of the 
people without doors. One of the chief 
uses of the intended commission was to 
afford satisfaction to the public. Great 
as the other considerations were which 
presented themselves to view, they almost 
sunk before that object, and gave way to 
it. The expences of the war were un- 
doubtedly large, and the burthens imposed 
on the subject necessarily severe. No 
earthly consideration, therefore, would be 
equal to the being able to convince the 
people at large that their money was not 
misapplied, that it was not spent in cor- 
rupt purposes. Tlie grand aim of the Bill 
was to effect this salutary purpose. Could 
gentlemen seriously think that it was 
likely to be answered so well as by ap- 
pointing some of the people themselves to 
fill the commission? A great deal had 
been said of parliamentary influence, if 
that argument deserved to have weight 
without doors, did it not apply directly in 
support of the noble lord’s proposition, 
of having for the commissioners, persons 
who were not members of that House ? 
Undoubtedly it did. In proof that a com- 
mission of the kind alluded to, was no no- 
velty, and that the House had more than 
once delegated their power and their 
rights in great instances; he mentioned 
Mr. Grenville’s popular Bill, which had 
been so much praised on all sides the 
House, and by all parties; that Bill, 
which gave to a small number the rights 
of the House collectively, in that most es- 
sential of all matters to be decided upon, 
the right of election. | 
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Colonel Barré went through an histo- 
rical enumeration of all the commissions 
of account bills that had been brought 
into parliament towards the close of the 
last century, and at the beginning of the 
present, stating minutely the progress and 
reception of each. He rescued the mem- 
bers of that House from suspicions of un- 
fairness from party motives, by saying, 
that when men of honour met on business, 
no one commissioner could be supposed 
capable of acting partially or uncandidly, 
and even if such an illiberal idea was en- 
tertained of them, no gentleman of either 
side, chosen a commissioner, would dare 
to do otherwise than to act uprightly, be- 
cause his character would be at stake, and 
he would have to answer for his conduct 
to that House and'to his country. He 
said, he had proof that men of all parties 
deserved a fair prejudication, because he 
had sat upon a committee with gentlemen 
of the other side of the House, and that 
upon the investigation of a contract, when 
there was no cause for imputing that dis- 
sgh suspicion, which the learned lord 

thought proper to impute to the mem- 
bers of that House, and the reason was 
obvious—the members elected of that 
committee were all men of honour, and 
they had acted consonant to that cha- 
racter. With regard to the two gen- 
tlemen mentioned, he said he had no other 
objection, but that the one was clearly a 
placeman, and avowedly bound by grati- 
_ tude to look up to the noble lord as his 
patron and his maker, the other was him- 
self a public accountant. What was the 
effice sir Guy Carleton was now talked of 
for? Why this—not to wield the truns 
cheon, but to wave the pen; to turn com- 
mis, to examine the public accounts! Un- 
doubtedly the talent of writing ably was 
a great additional qualification m an offi- 
cer, some officers possessed it in an emi- 
nent degree, and some did not; the latter 
perhaps made it up to their eountry by 
their superior personal bravery, their su- 
perior knowledge of the art of war, and 
their eminence as men of distinguished 
military character. In France, where mi- 
litary character was better understood 
than in any country, the talent of writing 
ably was so far from being thought pecu- 
liarly recomurendatory in officers, that 
generals so qualified were spoken of with 
contempt, and in the coarsest terms the 
French language would admit of. 

Sir Fletcher Norton, before he entered 
into a consideratidn of the proposition that 
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the commissioners should not be members 
of oe said, he could not help 
thinking it an extraordinary way of com- 
plying with the petitions of the people, the 
two great aims of which were, ceconomy 
in the public expenditure, and the diminu- 
tion of the influence of the crown, to frame 
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the nomination of the minister, and to be 
paid large salaries, with a power to employ 
as many secretaries, clerks, messengers, 
&c. as they should think proper, at the 
will and pleasure of the said commissioners, 
s0 appointed by the minister. With re- 
gard to the right of delegation, he said, he 
was most fully convinced no such right 
existed in that House. They were the 
representatives of the people, empowered 
to act for their constituents by themselves, 
and in their own persons solely. That 
their powers and privileges were personal, 
and could only be personally exercised. 
Their first power, and that which gave 
them all their weight and balance in the 
constitution, was the power of the purse. 
That power was two-fold, it consisted of 
the exclusive right of voting the public 
money, and their right of examination 
and controul of the public accounts. 
These two parts of their power were in- 
separable ; it therefore behoved every man 
who wished well to his country, and who 
desired to preserve its constitution in its 
Native purity, to watch over both with 
equal jealousy; because if the one were 
parted with, no man could say, as the 
transition was extremely easy, that the 
other would not follow likewise, though 
erhaps the exact period of time might not 
be at hand. That House, therefore, had 
no right of delegation in any case whatever, 
they were the holders of the rights of the 
people, for-whom they exercised them. 
The other House of Parliament was dif- 
ferently constituted ; representing the aris- 
tocracy, they represented themselves, and 
consequently could part with that power, 
which was their own, as they chose, so 
long as their delegating of it did not affect 
the Commons of England. Hence their 
right of voting by proxy; but who ever 
heard of a member of that House votin 
by proxy ? As to what a learned lord h 
said relative to Mr. Grenville’s Bill, he was 
astonished that any man could suppose for 
a moment even, that the operation of that 
Bill was any way applicable to the present. 
Did that delegate the ‘powers and rights 
of the House? No such thing. No more 
than when Bills were referred to com- 
[2 0] 
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mittees above stairs. In order to make 
the cases analogous, it must be proved that 
Mr. Grenville’s Bill turned over the rights 
of election, and the claims of members to 
their seats, to the investigation and deci- 
sion of strangers and foreigners. Every 
gentleman who heard him knew to the 
contrary. The present proposition, there- 
fore, he was persuaded was illegal, and if 
come into, would amount toa forfeiture of 
the compact between the representatives 
and the represented, inasmuch as those 
who adopted it would clearly betray their 
trust, and forfeit the confidence of those 
who trusted them with the powers of the 
Commons of England. He observed that 
there was a great deal to do ina very little 
time; the House had solemnly pledged 
itself to redress the grievances complained 
of, and comply with the petitions of the 
people of England; there remained but 
a short period of the session to come, 
in which all this was to be done. It-was 
high time, therefore, to get rid of measures, 
which, like the present Bill, were idle, 
nugasory, and frivolous, and proceed eftec- 
tually and truly to keep their word with 
their constituents; if they did not keep 
their word, he knew not with what face 
they could go into the country, and meet 
those who sent them to that House of Par- 
liament. 

Mr. Jenkinson answered sir Fletcher by 
a variety of precedents, that the House had 
on many occasions appointed committees 
of strangers, and as such committees like 
that under the present .Bill were not to 
decide, but only to enquire into facts, and 
report to the House the result of the 
enquiry, that it did not amount to the sort 
of delegation which sir Fletcher had said 
was a inatter so studiously to be avoided. 

Mr. Fox made a most able and warm 
reply, enforcing the strongest of sir 
I'letcher’s arguments, and deeming him 
very high authority. He drew a simile 
between a commissioner and the officer in 
the French courts of justice, called le 
rapporteur, whose duty it was to examine 
into and state the facts; this officer, he 
said, was generally supposed to be a mere 
nobody, but it was well known that he had 
the whole cause in his hands, and that the 
fate of it depended on his mode of shaping 
his report. He also instanced the case 
of Verres, the general of Sicily, accused at 
Rome of abuse of trust by Cicero, and 
said that Verres escaped by procuring 
Lucius Sicilius, his officer, who had served 
ander him, and was his dependent, to take 
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up the accusation against him: he then in 
@ most animated manner quoted Cicero's 
speech to Lucius Sicilius, applying the 
character of Hortensius to lord North. 

Mr. Mansfield said he presumed there 
was a Speaker of that House, in 1667, 
but he heard nothing of his objecting to a 
Bill directly similar to the present. Per- 
haps that gentleman had not the present 
Speaker’s tenderness of conscience; per- 
haps he was a man, and felt something like 
firmness of mind. 

The House divided: For Mr. Ord’s 
leaving the chair, 173; Against it, 195. 
Although it was now two o'clock in the 
morning, lord North pressed that the 
committee should proceed. 

Mr. Fux remonstrated against the un- 
fairness and indecency of such a pro- 
ceeding. Gentlemen, after sitting twelve 
hours in a very crowded and heated House, 
might well be presumed to be fatigued and 
exhausted. The committee was thinning 
apace; consequently, great numbers, who 
supposed that the House would rise imme- 
diately after the division, had gone away ; 
but he would remind the noble lord over- 
against him, of what he bclieved he was 
no stranger to, that proceeding further 
to-night would not be following up a point 
already established, on which the sense of 
the House had been fully expressed. He 
would tell the noble lord what he meant: 
the negative put upon the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s motion, decided this, and no 
more, that it was the opinion of the com- 
mittee, that it would be proper that the 
commissioners under the present Bill 
should not be members of that House. 
That question having been decided bv a 
majority of 22 gentlemen, what was the 
question now before the committee ? 
Whether sir Guy Carleton, and Mr. 
Bowlby, should be two of the said intended 
commissioners? Here, then, anew principle 
was to be established ; not whether those 
gentlemen were eligible, because they 
were not members, but because they were 
placemen. Mr. Bowlby was comptroller 
of the army accounts; sir Guy Carlcton 
was a general, commander of a regiment, 
and, he believed, enjoyed some other post, 
or place of profit, underthe crown. If one 
or both of those gentlemen were to be ap- 
pointed commissioners, where, then, was 
the noble lord’s great ground of argument 
gone ?—-That members of parliament, se- 
lected from either side of the House, 
would be suspected of partiality ; if from 
his side of the House, of party prejudice ; 
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if from that of the noble lord, of being | subject now under discussion. The ques- 
influenced by places or pensions.—He | tion was not, whether Mr. Bowlby was fit 
would add two other considerations, one | or unfit. No man in that House, or out 
in reference to the noble lord himself, the | of it, had a better opinion of that gentle- 
other arising from the Bill now before the | man than he had; but the question was, 
committee. When the noble lord snatched | whether in a Bill which expressly excludes 
the Bill, or measure, out of the hands of | placemen from being appointed, one of 
his hon. friend (colonel Barré) he gave | the first gentlemen proposed should be a 
the fullest assurance to the House, that he | placeman ; a placeman holding his ap- 
was determined that no person enjoying | pointment at pleasure, and a placeman 
any place, post, or emolument under the | obliged, for that appointment, to the noble’ 
crown, should be appointed a commis- | lord in the blue ribbon. He did not know 
sioner. The noble lord had for once kept | any expressions strong enough to conve 
his word. The Bill which he produced | his sentiments, respecting so shameful, 
was framed upon that idea. There is a| barefaced, and diggracefl @ conduct. 
clause in it, which expressly provides, | Where are all the arguments, which passed 
that no person so described shall be a | in the course of a twelve hours debate, and 
commissioner: yet, at the very eve of} which had been urged bythe noble lord 
day-break, after twelve hours warm de- | and his friends, with so much confidence ? 
bate, when one half of the members are | Members of that House, said the noble 
gone, and the other half tired out and ex- | lord and his supporters, enjoying places 
hausted, the noble lord, in direct contra- ; under the crown, would be suspected of 
diction to his own specific assurances, | being under an improper influence; gen- 
when he moved the Bill, to the Bill itself, | themen on the other side of the House, of 
as it now stands, which amounts to a re- | being under party influence; therefore, 
cord of those assurances, takes an unfair | members of that House were not proper 
advantage of all those circumstances, and | persons to be nominated. Strong as the 
endeavours, in the most shameful manner, | influence of the crown was confessed to 
to precipitate the House upon a false con- | be, he would contend, that even from 
ception of the principle now approved, | among the noble lord’s own chief friends 
not only to adopt another principle totally | and supporters, nine persons might be se- 
unconnected with it, that of nominating | lected, who, upon every fair ground of 
place:nen, but to nominate placemen in | probability, and rule of public judgment, 
one clause of the Bill, though they are ex- | would be found much less objectionable 
pressly excluded in another. than the gentleman whom the noble lord 
Lord N.rth acknowledged, that there | had propused. It was well known to be a 
was a clause in the Bill, which excluded | rule of law, and well supported by common 
placemen ; but it would remain with the : experience, that the character of the per- 
committee to determine whether, if Mr. | son to whom influence was imputed, made 
Bowlby, for instance, should be deemed | no part of the consideration whether he 
one of the most fit and proper persons, ; was or was not eligible. It was sufficient 
on account of his general character and | to say, that his situation was such as sub- 
known abilities, that his being a placeman | jected him to temptation. If an objection 
would prove an incurable objection, The | was taken to a juror, that he was a relation 
gentleman who objected to Mr. Bowlby ; to one of the parties, whether the matter 
acknowledged his merit, to as great an to be enquired into respected property or 
extent, and In as unqualified a manner as; a criminal offence, it was never asked 
any of his most warm friends; the ques- | whether he was a great, and able, or good 
tion would therefore turn upon this single | man; it was only necessary to know if he 
circumstance, whether his being comp- | was the father, the uncle, near relation, or 
troller of the army accounts was sufficient, | known dependent of one of the parties, 
though qualified in every other respect to | or whether he himself might have an in- 
discharge a duty, which it was confessed | terest in the decision: the law presumed 
on all hands required the abilities, expe- | the rest, and with the strongest and most 
rience, and knowledge that gentleman was | uncontroverted claims to the purest in- 
known to possess. . tegrity, to the greatest abilities, and the 
Mr. Fux said, he felt the highest indig- | most unbiassed and impartial judgment, 
nation at the linguage made use of by the | supplied the want of proof by implication, 
noble lord. ‘The abilities and integrity of | and deemed him corrupt. 
Mr. Bowlby were entirely foreign to the | Lord North said, that he most certainly. 
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appointed Mr. Bowlby to the place he 
then enjoyed, and likewise that he held it 
during pleasure; but he could say, that 
his appointment arose merely from that 
gentleman’s merit ; and as tothe influence 
presumed to exist, on his holding his pre- 
sent place of comptroller se bene placito, 
he was ready to remove that objection, by 
changing the present tenor of it into that 
of gquamdiu se bene gesserit, which would 
render him as independent of the crown 
as any person within or without that House. 
Mr. I’. Townshend said he had not the 
honour of knowing Mr. Bowlby, but by all 
accounts he was a very worthy man. He 
entertained a high opinion of sir Guy 
Carleton, as an able experienced officer, to 
whom his country lay under many obliga- 
tions. But Besides the objections stated 
against both those gentlemen, one of which 
was attempted to be softened by the noble 
Jord, who offered to change a place held 
at pleasure into a freehold ; a very curious 
method, he confessed, of removing or 
rooting all prejudices out of a grateful 
breast; but he would add, that there was 
still another which equally applied to both. 
Mr. Bowlby was comptroller of the arm 
accounts: he was therefore in a responsi- 
ble situation; he held a place, and was 
answerable in common with others for the 
faithful discharge of hisduty. He would 
not say that sir Guy could be deemed a 
placeman within the meaning of the clause, 
though he believed he was; but then if 
he was not, sir Guy, as commander in 
chief in Canada, and governor of the pro- 
vince of Quebec, was accountable to the 
nation for the expenditure of several mil- 
lions of the public money, He would 
therefore recommend it to the noble lord 
seriously to reflect, and feel the ground 
he stood on; for most clearly he would 
have something more than mere inconsis- 
tency to answer for; more than pledging 
himself to that House, when he moved for 
leave to bring in his Bill, that no place- 
man should be appointed a commissioner ; 
more than contradicting that promise, 
without shame, by superseding a clause 
actually framed by himself, and inserted 
in the Bill for excluding placemen, and 
yet proposing the names of two gentlemen 
who were placemen; his lordship would 
have the resentments of the people with- 
out doors to contend and struggle with, 
when it should be known that gentlemen 
who had accounts themselves to pass to a 
very great amount, were the very persons 
chosen to inguire into the expenditure of 
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the public monies, and to propose a re- 
form in time to come. This indeed would 
be too much; he hoped the noble lord 
would conceive it to be so, and that he 
would desist from proceeding at so late an 
hour of the night, when so many difficul- 
ties, and, in his opinion, insurmquntable. 
difficulties, stood in the way. 

Sir H. Hoghton said, if the persons pro- 
posed were the fittest to fill the commis- 
sion, he thought they ought to be ap- 
pointed. He understood there was a 
clause in the Bill which excluded place- 
men. This, however, need not prevent 
the committee from proceding; for when 
it reached that clause, it might be either. 
totally struck out, or so modified, as. to. 
render every part of the Bill uniform. 

Lord North agreed with the hon. gen- 
tleman, that if the committee should 
to insert the name of Mr. Bowlby, the 
clause which excludes placemen must be 
altered; but he begged the committee to 
attend strictly to the ground of exclusion ; 
for in his opinion it went only to that of 
Mr. Bowlby’s being a placeman. For bia 
part, when he brought in the Bill, he had 
no intention of proposing Mr. Bowlby; 
and he could not help saying, that con- 
sidering all the circumstances, particularly, 
that gentleman’s tried abilities and expe- 
rience, in passing the army accounts, he 
thought it would be a very unfortunate 
circumstance if the public should be de- 
prived of his services; and as to any pre- 
sumed influence, he thought his praposal 
of assuring to that gentleman the posses- 
sion of his place during good behaviour, 
instead of holding it at pleasure, would in- 
stantly remove every objection of his being 
a placeman, and such a placeman as might 
be presumed to act under the influence of 
a loss of his place. The hoo. gentleman 
(Mr. T. Townshend) had started another 
objection, which was, that having ac- 
counts to pasa himself, and consequently — 
being subject to the controul of the com- 
missioners, it would be absurd to appoint 
him to controul hig own accounts. He 
begged to set him right as to that parti- 
cular, Mr. Bowlby was comptroller ; but 
for what purpose? Not to receive or pay 
monies, but merely to examine the ace 
counts of others, and refer them to the 
Treasury. When those references came 
to the Treasury, warrants were issued or 
struck, and sent back to the comptroller, 
who drew upon the Exchequer under the 
authority, in favour of those who made 
thedemaud, His intended situationwould 
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therefore exactly correspond with the du- 
ties of his present employment, that of 
controlling end examining the accounts of 
others, not his own. 

Colonel Barré caught fire at the im- 
position attempted to be put upon the 
committee by the noble lord. He con- 
tended, that Mr. Bowlby, as comptroller, 
was as liable to come under the controul 
and examination of the committee, as any 
other person whatever. It was in the 
power of the comptroller of the army ac- 
counts, if he had the inclination, to be 
guilty of the most mischievous frauds. He 

ight certify any accounts, however frau- 
dulent, to the treasury ; the treasury, on 
that certificate, might issue a warrant, the 
comptroller might transmit that warrant to 
the exchequer, and the public be cheated 
to an enormous amount, without the pos- 
sibility of detection, according to the pre- 
sent mode of passing the accounts, unless 
‘he should be informed against by the par- 
ticeps criminis: and, said he, 4 am asto- 
nished at the noble lord’s confidence, in 
asserting that the office of comptroller is 
the only one that cannot be abused. I 
do contend, in the teeth of the noble 
lord’s assertion, that it is the one that is 
aubject to the greatest and most mischiev- 
ous abuse. 

Mr. Dunning said, the gentleman men- 
tioned could not be appointed a commis- 
sioner, without putting a direct insult 
upon the House and the nation. The 
laws of the land, and the law and usages 
of parliament, proscribed any man from 
being a judge in his own cause ; he trust- 
ed therefore, that he should hear no more 
ef that gentleman as a commissioner. Mr. 
Bowlby having his conduct to justify in 
common with others, having accounts to 
pass in common with others, must have 
that conduct enquired into, have those ac- 
counts passed and controlled, in common 
with others. 

Mr. Fox endeavoured to shew how ex- 
tremely improper it would be to appoint a 
gentleman who lay under such particalar 
obligations to the noble lord. He had 
given him a place during pleasure, accom- 

ied with very considerable emolument ; 

e had offered now to render it a place for 
life; the commission which the pregent 
Bill proposed, might lay open scenes not 
7 favourable to those whom the noble 
lord was known to wish very well; he was 
of opinion, therefore, that with every good 
disposition it was possible for Mr. Bowl- 
by’s warmest admirers to impute. to him, 
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it could hardly be expected from that 
gentleman that he would exercise the 
powers vested in him by the act, against 
the very person who had put him into the 
situation which enabled him to do so. 

Mr. Dundas observed, that the subject 
started appeared to him to be of great im- 
portance, and of course to be worthy of 
serious consideration. He did not accede 
to the arguments used by the other side 
of the House, but in his opinion, they de- 
manded a fuller discussion than could be 
expected from the House at that time in 
the morning. . 

Lord North observed, that two objec- 
tions having been stated, he joined in upi- 
nion with his learned friend, and was 
ready to wave pressing the matter at so 
late an hour. 

The chairman reported progress, an 
obtained leave to sit again. At 3 o’clock 
in the morning the House adjourned. 


Debate on General Conway’s Bill for 
guieting the Troubles in America.] May 
5. General Conway began with apolo- 
gizing for his attempting a task, which 
would much more fitly have been under 
taken by many other gentlemen, of supe-. 
rior abilities to himself; all he could pre- 
tend to, in justification of what he was 
about to offer, was a deep-rooted sorrow 
for the calamities which afflicted his coun- 
try, an anxious zeal to relieve that coun- 
try from those calamities, and a thorough 
conviction that nothing could contribute 
so effectually to that end as peace with 
America. A ray of hope that peace might 
be brought about, and that the present 
was of all others the moment fittest for at- 
tempting it, had broke in upon him. He. 
then proceeded to state, that he had en- 
deavoured to mould and model his ideas 
on the subject, that they were shaped into 
a Bill, and in drawing that, he had studi-. 
ously avoided touching upon any topic 
likely to prove contentious, or to challenga- 
objection. He said, as he had no persoe 
sal motive whatever, he had no desire to 
look to matters retrospectively, or to use 
arguments which carried in them any: 
thing invidious, or which had the appear- 
ance even of the least blame; his anxious 
wish was to put an end to the present me- 
lancholy situation of affairs, and to at- 
tempt to restore us to a more promising 
prospect. He was stimulated to under- 
take this just at present, from two power- 
ful motives: the one, the necessity of 
peace with America on our part, from va- 
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rious Considerations; the other, the de- | of Great Britain. He then read the ex- 
sire and the readiness, which he was in. tracts, which contained an earnest prayer, 
clined to believe, would be shewn by | that his Majesty and his parliament would 
America to make peace with a8, provided | examine into and redress the gTievances 
we took such pre iminary steps as should that America laboured under, declaring in 
be undeniably Convincing to America, | the most loyal, affectionate, and dutiful 
that we did not mean to deceive her, but terms, that by so doin ; harmony would 
were really and sincerely disposed, to put | instantly be ‘restored ctween the two 
an end to the war, and to make peace on countries, and that America had the most 
such conditions as should secure to the | perfect confidence in the wisdom and good- 
Colonies the full Possession of liberty, and | ness of the King, Lords, and Commons, 
those blessing which belonged to‘a free | This petition had been treated as a piece 
Constitution. of waste paper, as a matter signitying 
The general then went into an investi- nothing. Thus, by our own criminal in- 
gation of the American war, and said it ! attention to &@ most dutiful and_loyal peti- 
had its origin in the proceedings of that | tion, was all America forced to attempt to 
dark committee, which sat fifteen years right themselves, but he was sure when 
ago, in that Louse at midnight, and like they first began resistance, they had no 
a parcel of black conspirators were laying | idea whatever of aiming at independence. 
the foundation for all the disgrace that had He did not mean by this to infer, that there 
since befallen us, and all the distress, all were not some few mad and absurd people, 
the misery which America and this country | of small note and inferior characters, who 
had suffered, and suffered at that moment. | were influenced chiefly by a view to their 
That committee in an eyj] hour took up | own interest, and hoped to attain it by 
the foolish idea, he might say, the fatal bringing about independence; ina great 
idea of obtaining a revenue from the colo- | and extensive country like America, there 
nies, by taxing in that House, those who might be some such persons, and he should 
were not represented in it. He had, he | be more mad and more absurd, than the 
thanked God, opposed the measure at the most mad and the most absurd of these 
time, foreseeing theprobable ronsequences, | speculatists, if he could, for a moment, 
imagine that there were not. Why then, 
what had followed after the resistance of 
America, commenced ? Instantly the law, 
led the way, and forced us still deeper into 
€rror and mischief. The question then 
was, not how to accommodate the difter- 
ence, and how to get back to peace and 
quiet again; but conquest and submission 
were held up by grave men, and men of 
the first - professional characters; we were 
to plunge into blood, the Rubicon was 
pee the sword was drawn ; if you don't 
Ul them, they'll kill you—that was the 
America. This clamour could not have language of the day, and thus the law 
began, much less could it have been in- followed by those reverend ministers of a 
creased till the Americans listened to it, ‘religion which taught peace, which en- 
and gave way to it, had the petitions sent | forced brotherly love and affection, and 
Over some years since by the Colonies, ! which he had ever imagined pointed to 
long before they took up arms, been | other objects than political fury, war, de- 
Properly attended to. He would read a struction, and bloodshed, egged us on 
few extracts from the first petition, and through all the variety of measures which 
from that dclivered by Mr. Penn, for he had marked and disgraced our annals, 
dived into every source of informa- Spreading devastation and slaughter in 
tion, that he could possibly find, to make America, draining us at home of our men 
imself master of the subject, and he found | and money, and rendering us objects of 
none more satistactory than the petitions | horror in ‘the eyes of all Europe. The 
he alluded to, because they were explicitly | reverend bench had led this dance, and it 
and truly the language of the whole people might truly be said it was the dance of 
of America, authentically, formally, and | death. The bench had much to answer 
Constitutionally brought before the people | for, to their country and to their con. 
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sciences; they had provoked the inquiry 
of the public, which sooner or later they 
might wish had not happened. Such pro- 
vocation was a matter very unwise at least, 
because the more it was examined, in all 
probability, the conviction would: be 
stronger; that the reverend lords, acting 
as peers of parliament, were the rotten 
part of the constitution. From this war, 
which now every one man living, let his 
political sentiments be what they would, 
damned and condemned, we had _ been 
drawn into a war with both branches of 
the House of Bourbon; we now therefore 
stood with an immense increase of debt 
on our shoulders; at war with America, 
with France, and Spain, without a single 
ally, without a single power our friend ; 
on the contrary, every one of the foreign 
powers, great as well as small, acting 
either directly or indirectly in a manner 
inimical to our interests: even the little 
Lubeckers, the Dantzickers, and the 
town of Hamburgh, against us. What 
was worse, Holland, our natural ally, 
adverse to our interest, and refusing the 
least assistance. We were therefore 
turned out for the hunt, like the stricken 
deer, deserted and abandoned by all the 
herd. Let the House for a moment seri- 
ously reflect on this, and ask themselves 
whether a peace with America was not an 
object to be attained at any rate, and worth 
bidding for at any price? 

While such was our situation, however, 
it was not to be supposed that the Ame- 
ricans were upon a bed of roses; most cer- 
tainly they were not, and it was from a 
consideration of their present distress, 
and from other circumstances which he 
would mention, that he saw a ray of hope 
that peace might be brought about, and 
that it was just at that present moment, 
that a fit opportunity offered for laying a 
foundation for it. The general then went 
into a review of the progress of affairs in 
America, their present situation and dif- 
ficulties. He ascribed their alliance with 
France to our having forced them to the 
necessity of making it. He said the Ame- 
. Ficans were from nature, from habit, from 
language, from religion, naturally adverse 
to the French, and from long connection, 
and old and laudable prejudices, much in- 
clined towards this country. They had 
now found that their great and good ally 
was not the friend they expected. They 
‘naturally detested the name of a king, 
and preferred a republic to an absolute 
monarchy.’ They had an immense debt, 
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which France did not: seem inclined to 
assist them in the payment of. France 
sent them soldiers, which they could not 
bear among them, and the conduct of 
count d’Estaing at Savannah opened their 
eyes to the instructions and designs of 
their great and good ally. Their paper 
currency was depreciated to sucha degree, 
that forty of their paper dollars were sold 
for one silver dollar of 4s. 6d. value. They 
had this year lately ordered an emis- . 
sion of 15,000 dollars a month. Let gen- 
tlemen think of the immense burden. 
The majority of them groaning beneath 
the tyranny of those who had got the 
power into their hands, and ardently wish- 
ing for a restoration of the old form of 
government. Their army both ill paid, 
and worse clothed. So distressed had their 
army been last year, he was well informed, 
that they were reduced ina march, though 
every means was used to obtain and to 
coerce provision, to a small portion of 
peas per diem for some days together. 
From all these circumstances, therefore, 
it was evident that they were not upon a 
bed of roses. And asa proof that they 
were not so zealous in the cause they had 
embarked in, as had been described, he 
read an extract from a letter, written over 
to France from America, from a man of 
great abilities, who was sent to America 
by his court a few years since, for the 
purpose of inquiring into the state of the 
country, and the condition, temper, incli- 
nations, &c. of the Americans. This 
Frenchman in his letter observed, that 
more enthusiasm in the cause of liberty 
was to be met with in a coftee-house at 
Paris, than could be met with in any part» 
of America. 

In the course of his speech the general 
said, the Americans were so right, and so 
justifiable in the beginning of their dis- 
putes with us, and we were so manifestly 
wrong, that he was with them in principle ; 
he had been an American till they had 
joined with France and Spain, the natural 
foes of the mother country, and he then 
became a Briton again. His wish, there- 
fore, was to put an end to the war with 
America, the better to enable us to carry 
our arms successfully against the House 
of Bourbon. He expressed a belief, that 
France was much the worse for the war, 
and Spain had suffered considerably by it, _ 
both those powers more than we had, as 
far as regarded them. Having stated 
this, and a variety of other particulars, he 
came to a consideration of the Bill which 
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he meant to move for leave to bring m, 
framing his ideas and moulding them into 
the shape of a Bill. He said, he had 
turned his attention to all the measures for 
conciliation with America, that had been 
suggested, as well those that had been pro- 
sec and rejected, as those which had 
n proposed and adopted. He men- 
tioned the Conciliatory Bill of lord North, 
the Commission Bill, and the Bill pro- 
eS by the late earl of Chatham. The 
atter he had made the chief model of that 
he meant to propose, not that he had gone 
all the length that lord Chatham went; 
the times were altered much since that 
riod, and every man must accommodate 
is political measures to the times, and 
to the passions, temper, and bias of the 
minds of those on whom his measures were 
intended to operate, otherwise he would 
be an idle speculatist, and would never 
find his measures practicable. Lord Chat- 
ham had mede the foundation of his Bill, 
an express condition that America should 
admit the sovereignty of Great Britain, 
and every assembly should furnish a cer- 
tain quota towards the public revenue. 
He was aware if such language was te be 
held out to America now, America would 
Jaugh in our face, and treat those, who 
should hold it, with as little ceremony as 
she had treated the commissioners sent 
out in 1778. The great aim of the Bill 
was to do something certain, to convince 
America of our sincerity, and to put it on 
her to claim the benefit of it, by giving her 
a right toclaim it whenever she concluded 
a conciliatory agreement with his Majesty ; 
the title of it was, “« A Bill for quieting 
the troubles that have for some time sub- 
sisted between Great Britain and America, 
and enabling his Majesty to send out com- 
missioners, with full power to treat with 
America for that purpose.” 

In candour, he said, he would read the 
Bill he intended to bring in, (if leave 
should be given him by the House), from 
which they would be better able to see at 
one view what his intention was, than they 
could learn it from all he had been saying. 
He then read the Bill, which will be found 
at the end of the debate. Having read it, 
the general said he was neither so mad nor 
so obstinate as to be attached to the 
wording of the preamble, or of the rest of 
the Bill, or to any part of it, as to refuse to 
give way to better words or wiser clauses, 
should the House propose either the one 
or the other; he only begged them to re- 
Coive it, to alter it, add to it, diminish it, 
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new mould it, take the bad ont of it, and 
keep only what was good in it; in short to 
do with it just what they pleased, paplkde 
they agreed to something upon the same 
principle. His objects were to reunite the 
two countries, and by rejoining the dis- 
tracted parts of the empire, to add to the 
strength of the whole, to assist our trade 
by reviving commerce with America, to 
enable us to carry on a vigorons and suc- 
cessful war against France and Spain, our 
natural enemies; in a word, to restore 
happiness at home, and procure us glory 
abroad. This great end he thought might 
be attained, by something like the Bill he 
had proposed, and therefore he threw it 
upon the House, to act just as they should 
think proper respecting it. 

Earl Nuyent declared, that from what 
the right hon. gentleman had said of his 
Bill, in the latter part of his speech, he 
would second his motion. He approved © 
highly of the pancie of the Bill, though 
he did not like ail it contained. As the 
right hon. gentleman therefore had said 
he gave the Bill to the House to mould 
and shape it as they pleased, he was ready 
to accept it on those terms. His lordship 
then made a loose speech on the state of 
our affairs, not only as they regarded 
America, but as they referred to the temper 
of the European powers. He painted our 
situation as alarming, and said peace with 
America was certainly a very desirable ob- 
ject. It was true we were without an ally, 
nay, what was worse, there was an armed 
neutrality in Europe, those who refused to 
assist us, arming themselves very power- 
fully to defend that neutrality, which, con- 
trary to treaties, they insisted on main- 
taining. The state of affairs, he remarked, 
had altered very considerably within the 
last twenty years. The king of Prussia 
had effected this change, and the House 
of Austria had as much occasion to be 
jealous of the king of Prussia now, as it 
formerly had occasion to be jealous of the 
ling of France. He said further, if the 
princes of Europe, who ought to assist us, 
stood by and saw us overwhelmed, they 
not only were not honest men, but they 
lost sight of their own interest; for if they 
suffered the House of Bourbon to become 
the great maritime power of Europe, 
every other European power must fall. 
His lordship accounted for their conduct, 
by saying, that in the pursuit of tempo 
objects, they gave up the prospect of their 
best and chief interests, and lost sight of 
all those great considerations of thé future, 
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amhich wise men never forgot. He de- 
clared he was glad to see the Rill stop 
where it did, and leave the rest to be done 
by the King and his advisers. 

Mr. Eden wished he could have caught 
the Speaker’s eye before, as what he had 
to say would have come better immediately 
after the hon. gentleman had made his mo- 
tion. He. began by saying, that if it 
were, as the hon. gentleman had said, a 
moment of universal gloom overspreading 
our political hemisphere, it was certain 
that such a moment was well calculated 
for gaining the serious regard of all good 
men to the propositions now introduced. 
A Bill for quieting troubles; a supplement 
-to what the hon. gentleman had called, 
the want of alliances and of friends; the 
restoration of the stricken deer to the 
herd ; the turning of the dance of death 
into the music of the spheres ; the re-union 
of warring brethren, and of the distracted 
parts of our strength; revived commerce 
with our colonies; successful war with 
France and Spain; happiness at home ; 
glory abroad ; all these were ideas which 
must vibrate on the heartstrings of every 
good Englishman. But in the _philan- 
thropy of our sentiment, in the reveries 
of our fancy, we ought not.to lose sight of 
common prudence and practical policy. 
The warmth of our imagination might, 
indeed, carry us through the measure of 
the day ; but the morrow must come, and 
the covl hour of recollection would attend 
it. In that hour we should have to ask 
ourselves, whether by an unadvised eager- 
ness, we had not in the result produced 
that desirable end of peace and re-union, 
which, on both sides of the House, it was 
wished to approximate. He compared 
the present pursuit of peace, to that.of 
Apollo in pursuit of Daphne; the object 
‘pursued, might indeed turn into laurel, 
wherever he could catch her; but he 
feared, that the hon. gentleman’s running 
‘after her at present, would tend only to 
Grive her to a distance, and in the result, 
that he would lose both the lady and the 
laurel. His great object, be said, was to 
deprecate the whole discussion of the sub- 
ject; the introduction of the propositions 
swag well meant, but it tended to do mis- 
chief. This was not a moment to say, 
what parliament would give, or would not 
give: parliament was not asked to give 
any thing: every gratuitous offer would 
be received ag an admission of weakness, 
, and not as the result of the generous spirit 

which dictated to offer; every point 
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omitted to be offered, would from that 
hour be considered as of importance, and 
would become a sine qué nun. The dis- 
cussion might prove an useful weapon in 
the hands of the rebel leaders ; it would 
be an useless instrument to the well dis- 
posed subjects. The generous inclina- 
tions and affections of Great Britain were 
now sufficiently known to all the world. 
The colonies were now in the very mo- 
ment of recollection: the balance of 
desperate rebellion and returning loyalty, 
was now equally poised; it trembled on 
its centre; at such a moment, manly con- 
fidence, wisdom, moderation, and the 
avoiding of untoward events, might decide 
in our favour; but precipitation in our 
councils, superfluous discussions, domestic 
divisions, unadvised and premature over. 
tures, might turn the beam for ever against 
us. He once more deprecated the dis- 
cussion ; he wished to dismiss the business 
with all possible respect to its mover, and 
therefore moved the order of the day. 
Lord Geurge Gordon rose to second the 
order of the day, and said he disliked the 
present Bill for an opposite reason from 
that which the hon. gentleman had stated. 
He disliked it because it was not conten- 
tious. He then proceeded to comment 
upon the minutes which he had taken 
down of many parts of general Conwey’s 
speech, answering each position, and en- 
deavouring to controvert it. He ridiculed 
the idea of sending commissioners to Ame- 
rica, unless they were empowered to 
admit the independence of the thirteen 
states in the first instance, and said, that - 
if they were sent without being so em- 
powered, they would go ona fool’s errand, 
and be laughed at for their pains, as the 
hon. gentleman who had displayed his 
poetical fancy just new, and his colleayues, 
were in 1778. He contended, that Ame- 
rica had no idea of independency uatil we 
forced her to adopt it, and said he lived in 
that country from 1766 to 1769, and was 
treated with the utmost hospitality and 
respect by them, they considering him as 
a young nobleman, a little midshipman, 
and shewing him every possible instance 
of regard, as a youth of rank trom England, 
who mightone day be sent out to them as 
one of their governors, receiving him into 
their houses, and sending him in a coach 
and four all the way from New York to 
Boston, and offering him money if he had 
chosen to take it. He said he had been 
in the horses of all the principal people im 
every one of the thirteen provinces, and 
[2 P] 
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had always remarked the most rooted 
marks of affection, loyalty, and be ets for 
this country. As an instance of it, he 
declared the first toast after dinner always 
was, “ The King;” and the second, 
‘© The army and navy ;” he could take his 
oath of this, and therefore those who had 
pretended that independence was their 
object from the beginning, had deceived 
parliament. He ridiculed lord Nugent 
for seconding the motion, after all his 
speeches formerly against America; ‘a 
fine motion truly (said he) and seconded 
by lord Nugent, with some embarrassment.” 
his set mi House in aroar. He then 
went through his commentary on his lord- 
ship’s speech, and before he sat down, 
served Mr. Eden’s in the same manner. 

Mr. Cruger contended that the Bill by 
no means went far enough, that it would 
do no good in America, and would be of 
no more use than a piece of waste paper. 
He said, the American war, the real source 
of all our distresses and burthens, should 
be put an end to at all events; in order 
to do this, the independency must be 
allowed, and the thirteen provinces treated 
as free states. He made some remarks on 
lord Nugent’s argument, and asserted that 
he had seen some letters written by that 
noble lord a few years since, in which he 
talked in a very different stile, and de- 
clared that we must have a revenue from 
America, He said he would not oppose 
the Bull, because the jdea it was founded 
on, was an intention to open the door to a 
re-union with America, an object so much 
to be desired, that he had uniformly voted 
in favour of every proposition of that ten- 
dency, though he had been much blamed 
for voting for lord North’s Conciliatory 
Bill. He should pursue the same line 
nevertheless, and since persons without 
doors could not be in his bosom and Inaw 
what passed there, he should be satisfied 
with what he felt within him, and go on 
regardless of censure. 

Mr. Z'. Pitt reprobated the Bill, as 
drawing a line much short of what Ame- 
rica would expect, and without granting 
of which, all treaty would be vain. 

General Conway said, he did not mean 
that nothing more should be done than his 
Bill laid down, and so far was he from de- 
signing to draw a line by it, that it by no 
means drew a line, but left room for any 
thing more to be done that was necessary. 
It only held out something certain to 
America, and opened the way to conci- 
liasion. | 
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Mr. T. Pitt said, he was perfectly aware 
of the worthy general’s intention; but he 
contended that the Bill would nevertheless 
have the effect in the eyes of Amerita of 
drawing a line, as if Great Britain would 
go no further. He then proceeded, in an 
admirable speech, to point out the futility 
and danger of any such measure, and ear- 
nestly cautioned the House against adopt- 
ing so fatal a proposition, admitting, at 
the same time, that the worthy general 
meant it well, and therefore deserved the 
thanks of the House. He said, he would 
tell ministry what was the proper step to 
be taken respecting America,—give her 
a pledge of the sincerity of this kingdom's 
wish to be reconciled; change the admi- 
nistration; and remove those ministers 
who had deluded America, and deceived 
parliament! He in express terms charged 
the late commission with beinga deception, 
and said he was divided in opinion which 
to blame, the noble lord. who was ambas- 
sador at Paris at the tinte the treaty with 
America was signed, or the noblelord in the 
blue nbbon. When he considered that an 
hon. friend of his (Mr. Fox ) had assured that. 
House long before the French rescript was 
delivered to lord Weymouth, that a treaty 
was actually signed between the court of 
France and America, he could not think 
the noble viscount had been guilty of such 
extreme criminal neglect, as not to have 
sent notice of it to ministers at home, and 
when he considered the high station the 
noble viscount now held, that be was one 
of the first officers of the crown, in the 
very bosom of the King’s councils, he was 
convinced, the noble viscount had done 
his duty and given notice of the treaty in 
due time. On the other hand, when he 
considered the decree of guilt that would 
be imputable to the noble lord (North) 
could it be proved that he was aware of 
the treaty being signed, and of the terms 
of it; when he came down to that House 
and made his conciliatory propositions, he 
knew not how to suspect the noble lord, 
nor what to think. Hesurely never could 
bave presumed to offer America so little, 
when he knew France offered her so much 
more. There was a degree of culpable 
folly in it, which he could not bring him- 
self to Lelieve the noble lord guilty of, he 
was therefore puzzled, and knew not how 
to solve the enigma. He repeated his 
declaration, that no good could be ex- 
pected, unless those ministers who had 
made themselves so obnoxious to America, 
that she would not treat with them, were 
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dismissed, and again condemned the Bill, 
as likely to produce great mischief. 

Mr. Powys did not approve the Bill. 
He was severe on lord Nugent, imagining 
that he had said, the prerogative had powers 
of legislation, equal to the granting Ame- 
rica independence, without the authority 
of that House. 

General Conway rose to explain, and 
flew into a vehement passion, on its being 
said that an idea similar to that charged 
against lord Nugent was defensible, de- 
claring he wished any minister could dare 
to hold such a doctrine. 

Lord George Germain rose on this, and 
said if any minister was mad and wicked 
enough to advise his Majesty, that his 
prerogative extended to the degree spoken 
of, he hoped to God, that minister would 
meet the just resentment and indignation 
of the House, and be pursued to condign 
punishment. He said he approved of the 
title of the Bill so highly, that he scarcely 
knew how to oppose a Bill so entitled. 
If the dismission of ministers could pro- 
duce peace, he said it ought not to be the 
consideration of a moment; ministers 
ought to be instantly dismissed. But be- 
fore that step was taken, it behoved the 
advisers of it to prove that those who 
would succeed the present ministers were 
more likely to make peace with America. 
Every good man must wish for peace with 
America, whenever it could be obtained 
on honourable terms. It was the chief 
wish of his heart, and he flattered himself 
the completion of that wish was not far 
of. The Bill he could not by any means 
approve; it seemed more likely to put 
peace at a distance, perhaps to prevent it 
for ever, than to bring it nearer. He 
verily believed that the moment of conci- 
liation was near. He described the mi- 
sery which the Americans felt at this 
time, and stated, that the majority of the 
people there, were ready to return to their 
allegiance, but that they were prevented 
by the tyranny of those who had got the 
power of government into their hands. 
He did not believe that the Congress 
would ever treat for peace, but from the 
condition of affairs in America, as stated 
by the right hon. mover. From the de- 
preciation of their paper currency, from 
the poverty and distress of the country, 
from the great debt it groaned under, 
from the dissatisfaction which all ranks of 
poops expressed at the alliance with 

rance, from the little benefit America 
had derived from that alliance, from all 
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these considerations he did believe that 
the people of America, the assemblies of 
America, would soon come to terms. His 
lordship said, that America was not up at 
auction, as it were, between the mother 
country, and France and Spain, that we 
were to bid for her against them. The 
case was widely different. 

Mr. For replied to lord G. Germain, 
and ridiculed his argument, and every po- 
sition he had laid down. He also attack- 
ed the Attorney General, though absent, 
on his being about to receive emoluments 
and rewards, for what he termed those in- 
flammatory speeches that had caused the 
loss of America. He might, he thought, 
have come, and taken his leave of that 
House, he might have said valete et plau- 
dite before he was called to the upper re- 
gion. He did not like the idea of send- 
Ing out commissioners, but declared, as 
that might be altered hereafter, he would 
vote for the Bill. 

Lord North defended the Attorney Ge- 
neral from Mr. Fox’s attack. His lord- 
ship disliked the Bill, and shewed that va- 
rious of the acts it tended to repeal, were 
already repealed. 

Governor Pownall said he had ‘not 
meant to speak on this occasion, and that 
when he heard the propositions read, he 
had determined to be silent: but having 
been called upon from different sides of 
the House, he did not think it proper that 
he, upon this subject, should suppress his 
sentiments. That believing as he did, as 
a matter of fact, not entering into any 
question of right, that America was an In- 
dependent sovereign power, and would 
remain so, and be maintained and support- 
ed as such by other powers ; the propos- 
ing to repeal any laws of ours which had 
respect to America, appeared to him like 
a proposition for repealing the laws which 
stood in our statute book respecting Gas- 
cony and Poictou. There was an act of 
navigation respecting Gascony. Would 
any one now seriously propose its repeal ? 
But he said it consisted of two other parts, 
one declaratory, which he should consider, 
if the Bill passed, as a preliminary of 
treaty, and as such he should be for it. 
The other part, respecting the sending out 
commissioners to treat for peace, would 
be of no avail, would only expose, and 
still more humiliate the country, and 
would begin as the former mission did, in 
mockery, and end as that did, in disgrace. 
The noble lord knew, that even before his 
lordship had planned his scheme of com- 
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missioners, he had told him that would be 
the consequence. He said, therefore, 9s 
the ground of his own idea of the state of 
America on his own information, he must 
think this Bill could have no effect. That 
he rather wished it had not been discussed; 
but that it would be dangerous to reject it. 
Whatever, therefore, were the opinions of 
its effects, he should simply, as an experi- 
ment, have voted for it as he did for the 
noble lord’s Bill for commissioners, al- 
though he had at the same time said to a 
noble lord, and in the House, that the 
measures could not succeed.—He said, 
that two noble lords, both ministers, 
speaking from official information, had given 
him ground, whereon, standing by their au- 
thority, he must now be decidedly for the 
propositions of the Bill ; the commissioners 
excepted. They told the House, that the 
Americans were coming back to those 
- sentiments towards this country, that they 
would come to treaty as colonists, and on 
terms submitting to our government. 
That being the fact, these acts and laws 
which attached upon the Americans as 
subjects to this country, should be re- 
pealed, to clear the way to the grounds of 
peace. It was now, upon that state of the 
case, become absolutely necessary and 
be begged to remind the hon. general that 
there was one he had forgotten, that was 
the Decliratory Act; he turned then 
about to the general, and said, * I hope it 
is meant to repeal that Act,’’ and turning 
to the House, said, “ I find it is so meant.” 
Upon these grounds, and acting on these 
reasons, he should give his vote for the Bill, 
but hoped to see the clause about commis- 
sioners taken out. 
Mr. fous said—A law is proposed, 
Bing authority to the crown to conclude 
nally with America, meaning on the 
terms of yielding their independence. If 
it be a mere delegation of a general power, 
leaving to the discretion of ministers to 
determine when or whether it is ever to 
be employed, such a law certainly admits 
that the crown ought to have this general 
unrestrained power. If it be intended as 
an intimation, that the time may probably 
soon arrive, when the exercjse of this 
power will be proper, such a law may not 
only forward the event, but certainly les- 
gens the responsibility of ministers. If, 
lastly, it be intended to prescribe the ime 
mediate exercise of this power, such a law 
will be a plain assumption of the executive 
authority by the legislature, an union of 
powers which ought ever to be distinct, 
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and will exempt ministers frem alt future 
examination of their conduct, by giving 
the previous sanction of parliament to 
their act; for it were idle to suppose the 
parliament could exercise a correct judg- 
ment on the subject. To form an opiniow 
on the propriety of yielding independence 
to America, requires an accurate know-~ 
ledge of the state of that country, of the 
temper of the people, of the resources of 
their government, of our own force, its 
destination and probable success: lastly, 
it requires a perfect knowledge of the 
force and resources of our enemies, of the 
views and engagements of the other states 
of Europe. Whence could this knowledge 
be derived, but from the executive ma- 
gistrate, who has all the means of infor< 
mation in his hands? With his ministers, 
all ambassadors, and all other persons in 
a public employ, correspond. To him ig 
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every other means of procuring intelli- 
gence. His ministers would, therefore, 
in effect, dictate the judgment of parlia- 
ment, yet would an act thus procured 
operate as an act of indemnity to minis- 
ters. Let us not be wiser than our an- 
cestors. Let us permit the executive 
power to proceed within its proper de- 
partment, where the abuse of trust is not 
palpable and clear; and when time shall 
disclose all the circumstances under which 
ministers shall have acted, at present 
known only to themselves, let us judge- 
their conduct with temper, and acquit or 
condemn, as their merits or demerits may 
require. The law proposed, in the first 
view, presumes a defect in the conetitu- 


4 tion, which I cannot admit; and in the 


latter view will operate as an indemnity 
to ministers, pernicious in its immediate 
effect, much more so in its example.— 
The question has been proposed, Do you 
contend that the crown can give indepen- 
dence to Ireland, or yield Scotland to a 
foreign state? Were I disposed to employ 
the same fallacy, I would ask, Can par- 
liament repeal the Habeas Corpus Act, 
abolish the trial by jury, or give the force 
of laws to the proclamations of the crown ? 
All government is atrust. Plain and pal-- 
pable abuses require extraordinary inter 
position, Should parliament forget its 
duty, the people; should the crown be- 
tray its trust, parliament must interpose 
—not, I hope, to confound the different 
orders of the state, but to place the trust. 
in more honest hands. In the present in- 
stance, either a cession of territory as the 
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means of peace is necessary, or it is not. 
In doubtful cases it is scarcely possible 
that parliament should antecedently pos- 
sess the information, without which they 
cannot decide. The delays of their pro- 
ceeding, and the public discussion of the 
information necessary, if such could be 
obtained, would destroy all the advantages 
which this country possesses, by placing 
the executive power in the crown. If the 
cession be obviously unnecessary, thie 
breach of trust is apparent—parliament 
will interpose, by addressing the crown to 
remove the ministers, to break the conven- 
tion, which, derived from fraud, would not 
bind the nation; would punish the minis- 
ters, or in cases of urgent necessity, 
where obstinate perseverance involved the 
ruin of the country, perhaps remove the 
sovereign and his family from the throne. 
Writers on the laws of nations have dis- 
layed great acuteness in discussing cases 
in which the nation at large, or the inha- 
bitants of a ceded territory may resist the 
sovereign. Their principles apply equally, 
whether the people themselves or their 
esentatives commence the resistance. 
I am not, however, reasoning vn extraor- 
dinary cases; I reason, to use sir William 
Blackstone’s expression, “ according to 
the forms of the constitution.’”? Neither 
is the distinction worth much contention. 
Prevention would in most cases be impos- 
sible. The commander of a garrison ma 
yield a fortress, and may deserve deat 
for his conduct; yet to regain the fortress 
would be difficult. Should the crown at 
this time withdraw the garrisons of Fort 
St. Philip and Gibraltar, the breach of 
trust would be gross, yet most men in the 
present situation of affairs would despair 
of regaining the possession. Should the 
crown recall the fleets and armies of Great 
Britain from America, is there a man wild 
enough to re-commence the war from the 
hope of conquest? The truth is, that 
where the decision is referred to arms, he 
who has the direction of the national force 
always must have it in his power to betray 
the rights of the community. Fortu- 
nately, where the breach of trust is most 
easy, the temptation is least. All the af- 
fections of the sovereign, the love of glory, 
of power, and of dominion, all the pasz- 
sions which govern men occupied in con- 
ducting the affairs of nations, war against 
the cession of a country which the force 
of the state can pussibly retain. The pro- 
bability is greater, that Britain will be ex- 
hausted in a vain and fruitless struggle for 
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dominion which she cannot uphold, than 
that the contest should cease before the 
interests of Great Britain demand a ces- 
sation of hostilities; or that the inclina- 
tion of the sovereign to a disgraceful peace 
should precede the necessities of the state. 
The power of declaring war is a more 
dangerous trust, more liable to abuse : yet 
this trust is absolute in the sovereign. 
When the resolution is taken, the ambase 
sador recalled, and war in effect com- 
menced, messages are indeed sent to both 
Houses of Parliament, and general assu- 
rances of support returned in their ad- 
dresses. Why? because the power of the 
purse, the grant of men, money, and ships, 
depend on the pleasure of parliament. 
This power operates in some degree as an 
antecedent restraint, but is not wholly ef- 
fectual as a preventive. ‘The war is in ef- 
fect commenced, and defensive warfare at 
least becomes necessary to the public 
safety. Every man who has read our 
history, knows, that even this power of 
parliament was paneipay insisted upon 
with a view to a very different object, as a 
restraint in the internal government of the 
country. Couldthe sovereign raise money 
without the consent of parliament, par- 
liaments were unnecessary: could the so- 
vereign levy troops without the consent of 
parliament, he might by force overturn 
the laws. These grants of men and money 
are therefore made only for a year; nay, 
the military laws oY which the troops are 
governed continued for no longer space, 
that without the concurrence of parlia- 
ment by a new grant, by a renewal of 
those laws, the whole force entrusted to 
the sovereign may be actually dissolved. 
This restraint, though principally directed 
to the internal government, operates like- 
wise as a considerable, but a very inade- 
quate controul to the power of declaring 
war against foreign states.—Many gentle- 
men have been misled by the acts of par- 
liament necessary in the conduct of this 
war. While the war is carried on against 
revolted subjects, not acknowledged as 
independent states by the proper autho- 
rity (wherever that authority is vested) 
every American taken in war had a right 
by the laws of this country to be tried as 
a rebel, or to be released; every man had 
aright to reclaim his property, who had 
not forfeited that property by conviction. 
The interposition of the legislature, there- 
fore, became necessary, but this necessity 
was derived from the forms of our internal 
gevernment. From the same cause pro- 
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ceeded the ‘act of parliament authorising | yy... $Sir William Meredith - 81 
commissioners to treat with America. Mr. Hussey - - - - | 
The object of this mission was to settle General Conway's motion was conse- 
the terms on which the Americans should | quently negatived. 
submit to be subjects of Great Britain. 
Their claims were various exemptions Copy of General Conway’s Bill for 
from the legislative power of parliament. | guieting the Troubles in America.] ‘The 
Parliament necessarily, therefore, became | following is a copy of general Conway’s 
a contracting party, because the crown | Bill: 
could not impose limitations on the power 
of parliament. ‘This case was likewise 
new. Limitations imposed on the su- 
preme legislature, by stipulations with 
subjects, have no precedcfts in our his- 
tory. The thing itself became necessary, | 
and the forms of our government decided 
by whom the act must be done. But it 
may be said, acts of parliament have been | «* Whereas a ruinous and unnatural war 
made eae America. Can the crown | has for some years raged between Great 
repeal them? Acts of parliament have | Britain and the several British colonies in 
also been made respecting Grenada, St. | America, destructive at once of that har- 
Vincent’s, &c. yet let these islands be | mony and mutual affection which had so 
ceded in a treaty with France made by | long made the happiness and strength of 
the crown, these acts must fall, because | both countries, and thereby giving every 
the subject of legislation will no longer | advantage to the known enemies of the 
exist. ‘The reasoning applies equally to | British empire in all its parts; the first 
America, when a cession of America shall | union of which had, by their cordial and 
be made by the proper authority. ‘I | effectual efforts, raised the name of Britain 
think, from the analogy of our govern- | to the highest pitch of human renown and 
ment, that authority resides in the crown. | felicity, and had, during the course of _ 
The sovereign cannot by any stipulations |} many glorious reigns, served as a barrier 
vary the rule of internal government, be- | to the liberties of Europe, and the 
cause he is a monarch limited by laws, or | strongest support of the Protestant reli- 
by rules of conduct prescribed by the le-| gion against the baneful schemes of po- 
gislature. The external power (where | pery and despotism. And whereas, in 
the internal government is not affected) | the heat of a contention, hastily begun, 
seems to me incapable of such previous | many pernicious maxims have been adopt- 
laws; in fact, none are given. This,/| ed, and many false and dangerous mea- 
therefore, in the language of Mr. Locke, | sures pursued on both sides. Now, in 
is “a discretionary power of acting for | order to heal the said fatal dissentions, 
the public good where the positive laws | and to stop the farther effusion of fellow 
are silent;”? for the abuse of which, if not | subjects’ blood : be it hereby declared and 
directed to the public good, ministers are | enacted, by the King’s most excellent Ma- ~ 
responsible. The acts of this power are | jesty, by and with the advice and consent 
in their nature momentary, for the most | of the Lords spiritual, temporal, &c. 
part incapable of recall, always dependent | ‘* That immediately upon the conclusion 
on circumstances known at the time only | of any treaty of conciliation between 
to those entrusted with the other parts: Great Britain and America, all those 
of executive government. To transfer this | rights, privileges, and immunities, which 
power to parliament, to make the treaty | were demanded by the several associated 
their act, can answer no good purpose, | colonies in their petitions and memorials 
will operate as an indemnity to ministers, | to the King, and to the two Houses of 
and remove the single constitutional con- | Parliament [and particularly in the peti- 
troul of which the subject is capable— | tion of the Congress to the King, in the 
the punishment of those who abuse it. memorial of the colony of New York to 
The question being put, that the orders | the House of Lords, of the 25th of 
of the day be now read; the House di- | March, 1775, and in the representation 
vided : and remonstrance of the general assembly 
ee Tellers. of the said colony of New York, to He 
Mr. De Grey - - -- House of Commons of the same date 
Yeas itr Macdouald) 2 22 $123 


‘«; An Act for quieting the Troubles 
now reigning in the British colonies 
in America, and for enabling his Ma- 
jesty to appoint Commissioners, with 
full powers to treat and conclude 
upon terms of conciliation with the 
said Colonies. 
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ought to be, and are hereby declared, by 
the King’s most excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords 
spiritual, temporal, &c. to be conceded 
and confirmed on the part of Great Britain 
to the several associated colonies, or to any 
one or more of them, who shall agree on 
terms of reconciliation as aforesaid, with 
any commissioners appointed, or to be ap- 
pointed by his Majesty for that purpose. 

«¢ And for these ends, and that no doubt 
may remain of the sincere and friendly in- 
tentions of Great Britain, and of her ear- 
nest desire to bring back the ancient affec- 
tion of her children, and to restore that 
beneficial intercourse which must ever be 
the true basis of their grandeur and happi- 
ness: Be it hereby declared and enacted 
by the authority aforesaid, that from the 
day such conciliation or treaty shall be con- 
cluded, all or any of the thirteen associated 
colonies, so agreeing on terms of concilia- 
tion, shall be, and are hereby declared to 
be, at the peace of his Majesty, and re- 
stored to the usual intercourse of friend- 
ship and commerce.—And it is hereby fur- 
ther declared and enacted, That no tal- 
lage, tax, or other charge whatever, shall 
from thenceforth be raised on the freemen 
of America, without their own consent, by 
their representatives duly convened in as. 
sembly there. That the powers of the 
Admiralty and Vice-Admiralty courts be 
restrained within their ancient limits, and 
the trial by jury in all civil cases, where 
the same may have been abolished, re- 
stored. That nosubject in America shall, 
in capital cases, be liable to be indicted and 
tried for the same, in any place out of the 
province where such crime shall have been 
committed, nor be deprived of a trial by 
his peers of the vicinage. That it shall not 
be lawful to send persons indicted for mur- 
der, in any.colony of America, to another 
colony, or to Great Britain, for trial. That 
the judges in the law courts of the colonies, 
shall hold their offices and salaries as his 
Majesty’s judges in England, * quamdiu 
se bene gesserint. That the colonies in 
America are justly entitled to all the privi- 
leges, franchises, and immunities, granted 
by their several charters and constitutions, 
and that the said charters or constitutions 
ought not to be invaded or resumed, unless 
for misuser, or some legal ground of for- 
feiture. 

«< And for the said and other good and 
beneficial purposes, it is hereby declared 
and enacted, That the following Acts, or 
so much of the same as have been repre- 
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sented to be found grievous to the subjects 
in the colonies as aforesaid, namely, the 
Acts of 4 Geo. 3, ch. 15, entitled, An Act 
for granting certain duties in the British 
colonies and plantations in America. 4 
Geo. 3, ch. 34. To prevent paper bills of 
credit hereafter to be issued in any of his 
Majesty’s colonies and plantations in Ame- 
rica, from being declared to be a legal 
tender, &c. 3 Geo. 3, c.25, Act to alter cer- 
tain rates of postage, and to amend, ex- 


plain, and enlarge several provisions made 


in the 9th year of queen Anne, &c. 6 
Geo. 3, ch. 52, For repealing certain duties 
in the British colonies and plantations. 
14 Geo. 3, ch. 54. For better providing 
suitable quarters fur officers and soldiers in 
his Majesty’s service in North America. 
Act 17 Geo. 3, ch. 5. For prohibiting all 
trade and intercourse, &c. and to authorise 
persons appointed by his Majesty to grant 
pardons, &c. or such parts of the same as 
are found grievous to any of the said colo- 
nies; be and are hereby repealed from 
the day they shall have entered into, and 
concluded terms of conciliation with Great 
Britain, or with any persons authorized by 
his Majesty for that purpose. The said 
Acts also to be suspended and remain 
without effect in like manner, should any 
truce take place for a limited time between 
Great Britain and all or any of the said 
colonies respectively, during the continu- 
ance of such truce. | 

_ And be it further declared, that the 
Act of 14 Geo. 3, ch. 83, for regulating 
the government of the prownce of Quebec, 
shall be re-considered, altered, or repealed. 
And that no future doubt or jealousy may 
remain relative to the rights of the rolonies, 
and the power of their assemblies lawfully 
constituted, be it declared by the authority 
aforesaid, that the said colonies, in their 
said assemblies, shall, agreeably to the 
said charters and constitutions, have full 
power and authority to regulate all mat- 
ters for the peace and good order of their 
internal government; the legislature of 
Great Britain reserving only to itself the 
ordering and enacting such things as 
concern, as well-the maintenance of the 
said charters and constitutions, as the 
general weal of the empire, and the due 
regulation of the trade and commerce 
thereof, upon those principles of equity 
and sound policy which shall, on full mutual 
discussion and consideration, be found 
most conducive to the general good. And 
that nothing may obstruct or retard the 
great work of peace, his Majesty is hereby 
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full powers to treat and conclude either 
peace or truce with all, or any of the said 
colonies, upon such other or farther terms 
of conciliation, as to his Majesty in his 
wisdom shall seem fit; always understood, 
and the same is hereby again declared and 
enacted, that all the several privileges, im- 
munities, and advantages, hereby granted 
to all or any of the said colonies as above 
mentioned, do serve as the basis of such 
treaty of conciliation, and are hereby 
_sanctifiedand guaranteed under the faith of 
parliament as parts of the same. 
. * And beit further declared and enacted, 
by the authority aforesaid, that it shall and 
may be lawful for his Majesty to empower 
commissioners to grant free pardon to any 
person or any number or description of 
persons, or his full and general pardon to 
the inhabitants of all or any of, the said 
colonies respectively, for all acts of hosti- 
lity, and for all things done or com- 
mitted during the present troubles, and 
previous to the signing or conclusion of any 
treaty of conciliation as aforesaid; and 
the same shall be considered, and is hereby 
confirmed as an act of perpetual amnesty 
and oblivion of such acts of serene and 
of all things so done and committed duriog 
the continuance of the said troubles. So 
may the ancient affection be happily re- 
stored to the two parts of the distracted 
empire, and a new era of halcyon days 
succeed to the horrors and multiplied cala- 
mities of civil contention.” 


Motion on calling out the Military upon 
the Meeting of the Electors of Westminster. | 
May 8. Sie William Meredith said, he had 
some time since stated to the House some 
extraordinary facts, relativeto a party of the 
military being armed and ready to come 
forth ape the people; when he stated 
them, he had taken them up upan news- 
paper report: he had since made himself 
master of the facts as they really happened, 
and was able to speak to them more fully ; 
but as he did not see certain persons in 
hizh military othces, then in the House, he 
would not take up more time, but would 
content himself with moving ; “ That the 
proper officer do lay Before this House, an 
Account of any Requisitions made by the 
civil magistrate,’and by whom, for any of 
the horse or foot guards, to be in readiness 
from the 5th tothe 7th of April last.”’ 

Mr. Adam submitted it to the hon. 
baronet, whether it would not be more. 
eandid to withdraw his motion, till the 
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authorised to appoint commissioners, with | 
to 
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how. gentlemen alluded to, were present 
to the facts upon which the mo- 
tion was avowedly grounded. 

Mr. Jenkinson (Secretary at War) de- 
clared he knew of no order being sent for 
the military, for that no order had passed 
his office. He believed the civil magistrate, 
expecting a riot, had made a requisition to 
have some of the military ready to assist 
the civil power in case any riot had hap- 
gion that it wae a common thing, and 

e saw no mischief, as the military in such 
cases were solely at the direction of the 
civil magistrate. 

Mr. Burke arraigned the justices in 
terms of the severest sort, for daring to 
imagine or suggert that a riot would hap- 
pen, when no riot was intended, and upon 
their weak and insolent suggestions to call 
out the military. He said the justices of 
Middlesex were generally the scum of the 
earth; carpenters, brick-makers, and 
shde-makers ; some of whom were noto- 
riously men of such infamous characters, 
that they were unworthy of any employ 
whatever; and others so ignorant, that 
they could scarcely write their own names. 
Mr. Burke described the popular meeting 
on the 6th of April, as a most respectable 
one, and said the dukes of Devonshire and 
Portland, aod other distinguished per- 
sonages had there met the other electors 
of the city of Westminster, in a legal and 
constitutional manner, te debate and dis- 
cuss great legal and constitutional points. 
How dared, then, such reptiles as the 
Middlesex justices attempt to call out a 
body of the military al upon a peace- 
able meeting, so respectable im its de- 
scription ? 

Mr. Rigby defended the measure, and 
as an instance that the military so em- 
ployed, and under the direction of a judi- 
cious magistrate, might be essentially ser- 
viceable in preventing riots, declared, that 
some years since the duke of Bedford's 
house would have been razed to the 
ground, had not Mr. Saunders Welch ap- 
plied for fifty of the infantry, and planted 
them behind the wall in the front of Bed- 
ford house. He defended the Middlesex 


‘magistrates from Mr. Burke's censure, 


declaring that the office was a very trouble- 
sume one; that no person of distinction or 
family would undertake it, and therefore 
it was right to give douceurs to those who 
would. He said gentlemen who abused 
the magistrates for doing their duty, were 
not friends to subardination and good 
order; that so far trom thinking the magis- 
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trate blameable, he had often wondered 
that the police of this great metropolis 
was so well regulated as it was. He 
ridiculed the meetings in general, declaring 
that a set of gentlemen meeting merely to 
make orations, and to vote thanks to one 
another, was a perfectly harmless matter. 

Mr. burke charged Mr. Rigby with de- 
fending those with whom he would not sit 
dowii to dinner, to whom he would not 
speak, nor suffer them to come into a room 
where he was. 

Mr. £den thought it superfluous on this 
occasion, to recur to any particulars, either 
of the old Bloomsbury riot, or the late 
Westminster meeting ; and equally so, to 
intruduce the names either of dead or 
living dukes. That the question turned 
upon a general principle, in which he 
agreed with the supporters of the motion, 
though he should ditfer with them as to the 
application of that principle. That he 
thought it right to entertain a most watch- 
ful jealousy of the executive power in the 
employment of the soldiery ; but that this 
jealousy should, in politics as in private 
life, be kept within reasonable bounds, and 
should not start into action, upon the im- 
pulse of trifles light as air. That a re- 
spectuble baronet, (sir G. Savile) had 
justly said, “ If I ask for the key of my 
closet, and you faulter, and hesitate, and 
turn pale, and delay to produce the key, 
shall I not suspect that something is con- 
cealed within the closet ?” It was the case 
of Bluebeard, in some nursery reports; 
but in the present instance, it had not been 
stated, that there was any closet to con- 
cea] it, or any kev to be called for: no 
case had been made for inquiry; no fact 
of abuse of the executive power had been 
charged. It was not just, then, to say 
that information was refused; some 
grounds must be shewn before information 
can be asked. The right hon. baronet had 
not laid his nest-egg; he had only stated 
a loose rumour from a newspaper, and 
upon the credit of such evidence called 
upon the House to cxpress an uneasiness, 
which no man who heard him, in any de- 
gree felt; that nothing had been pro- 
duced, either to prove the fact asserted, 
or the order which occasioned that fact. 
He concluded, therefore, with giving his 
negative to the motion. 

Mr. Fox declared if it was understood 
that a set of men were to be let loose on 
the constitutional meetings of the people, 
that all who went to such meetings must 
go armed. 

[ VOL. XXI. ] 
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The House divided on the question : 
Yeas 91; Noes 133. 


Debate on Mr. Sawbridge’s M. tion for 
shortening the Duration of Parliaments. } 
Mr. Alderman Sawbridge rose, and in a 
speech of some length introduced his an- 
nual motion for shortening the duration of 
parliaments. The alderman entered into 
a long deduction of historical facts, rela- 
tive to the origin of parliaments, the dura- 
tion of them at different periods, the 
establishment of triennial, and the last re- 

gulation effected by passing the Bill for 
' septennial parliaments into a law. He 
' cited the history of the several reigns in 
‘which the parliamentary alterations had 
| been introduced, stating the grounds and 
motives upon which the alterations were 
made, and accompanying these premiscs 
with a declaration what were the conse- 
quences, and how far the purposes of the 
crown had been effected, and the liberties 
of the people invaded and diminished by 
each alteration. ‘The original use of par- 
liaments, he described to have been ak 
two-fold; to consider of the peoples 
grievances, and to endeavour to obtain re- 
dress for them; and to consider of the 
wants of the state, and after a careful exa- 
mination that the wants were real, and the 
occasion pressing, to vote such sums as 
were necessary. The first of these objects 
always took the lead, nor would our an- 
cestors, in honest times, ever grant the | 
crown money till the complaints of the 
people were listened to and redress af- 
forded. As all courts were disinclined to 
hear of these complaints and grievances, 
so it had formerly happened, that parlia- 
ments were seldom assembled, and never 
but when the wants of the state were such, 
that government could not proceed with- 
out money from the people. He traced 
parliaments to their being called annually, 
and then spoke of the long parliament, in 
the time of Henry 8, which had sanctified 
all the monstrous stretches of prerogative 
that marked that reign; and of the long 
parliament of Charles 2. At length he 
came to the triennial parliaments, which 
had been introduced after the Revolution, 
in the reign of William 3, and in part of 
that of queen Anne, and ultimately ar- 
rived at the ara when the Septennial Bill 
passed. From all these historical facts he 
argued, that by the constitution, parlia- 
ments ought to be called annually; that 
the Triennial Bill was an incroachment on 
the people’s rights and liberties, and the 
{2 Q] 
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on the part of the representative body, 
who had by that law arrogantly assumed 
to themselves a power which was consti- 
tutionally vested in the hands of the 
people, and which of right belonged to 
them. He contended that the more fre- 
quently the power of election reverted to 
the people, the better would it be for the 
general interests of the nation; that if 
members were aware that their consti- 
tuents would have a full opportunity of 
judging of their services and pronouncing 
on their conduct, annually, those services 
and that conduct would be more guarded. 
The means of corruption would be checked 
within those walls, and the temptation to 
act dishonestly being removed, the repre- 
sentaiives of the people would of necessity 
act disinterestedly and uprightly. For 
these reasons, he wished to return to the 
first parliamentary principles, and to pass 
a law for parliaments to be chosen annu- 
ally: he was aware, however, that much 
objection would be made to any attempt 
of that kind, and, therefore, not because 
he liked it better, but because he thought 
he could not carry his point, if he aimed 
directly at restoring annual parliaments, 
he should try to obtain triennial parlia- 
ments. After descanting on this for some 
time, and mentioning that the matter was 
at present much the topic of conversation 
without doors, he moved, * That leave be 
ve to bring in a Bill for shortening the 
uration of parliaments.” 

Mr. Alderman Bull seconded the motion. 
Earl Nugent rose, and said, that as the 
same motion had been made for some 
years past, and had been silently decided 
upon, he hoped the House would not go 
into a debate upon it then, because, as the 
hon. alderman had stated, it had been 
much the subject of discussion elsewhere. 
With regard to going back to our first 
parliamentary principles, surely that matter 
was not sufficiently considered. What ! 
was It meant that parliament should be de- 
graded to that state in which it was, when 
the service was so disagreeable that men 
were obliged to be paid forsitting and doing 
the public business? When that business 
was sé unwelcome, that there were fre- 
yeaa instances of persons begging to be 
istranchised, in order to prevent their be- 
ing sent up to parliament? He could not 
believe the hon. alderman meant to go that 
length. His lordship owned himself an 
advocate for the Septennial Bill, and de- 
elared he had the highest parliamentary 
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authority that ever was, for pronouncing 
triennial parliaments in a great measure 
useless and extremely unlikely to answer 
the end proposed, namely, the checking © 
that influence of the crown, which had 
been said to be “ increased, increasing, 
and that it ought to be diminished.” The 
authority he alluded to, was that of one of 
the ablest men that ever filled the chair 
of that House, Mr. Arthur Onslow. He 
had talked with Mr. Onslow on the subject 
of triennial parliaments some years ago, 
and that great man had told him, the pro- 
position was an absurd one, because if it 
were adopted, the first year would be taken 
up wholly in hearjng petitions on elec- 
tions; in the second year the House 
would be able to do business, and in the 
third, the members would principally be 
engaged with soliciting votes, and making 
interest against the next election. Annual 
parliaments he objected to, as totally im- 
practicable in the ies state of public 
affairs. His lordship observed, that the 
present motion was not grounded on the 
petitions of the people, for there was not 
one word about short parliaments in 
those petitions. Much had been said, 
indeed, without doors, about annual par- 
haments, and about adding one handred 
knights of the shire to the representa- 
tion of the people in that House. Be- 
tore, however, cither of those points were 
accomplished, a great deal must neces- 
sarily be done, even should that House 
agree that it was right to alter the consti- 
tution of parliament so essentially. Were 
they prepared just then to take away from 
the crown the right of appointing sherifts 
for the counties? And if they were not, 
the power of the crown would be consi- 
derably increased, if parliaments were 
either annual or triennial. So in boroughs, 
what regulation was intended respecting 
the returning officer? In many places that 
officer was elected by a very small number. 
In Bristol in particular, which he had the 
honour to represent in two parliaments, 
where the electors, he believed, amounted 
to 5,000, the returning officer was chosen 
by a very, very small number indeed. 
These, and other consilerations, induced 
him to oppose the present motion, not 
only as unwise, but as impossible to be 
adopted, and carried into execution so as 
to answer any good purpose. 

Mr. Thomas Pitt said, he wished to have 
remained silent on the question, but when 
a subject of so much importance was in 
agitation, he should be ashamed to evade 
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most anxious for, conscious, that while 

they remained uncorrupted, the constitu- 

tion would be safe from danger. But to 

return to the idea of annual or triennial 

parliaments. Had gentlemen forgot how 

many great families, even now, were ruined 

by their endeavours to get into that House, 

and had spent their whole fortunes in elec- 

tion contests? Was it to be learnt how 

hard would be the case of every honest, 
independent country gentleman, if the 

minister was to have the power of starting 
a court candidate against him every year, 
or every three years ; what fortune could 
bear the expence? The consequence would 
be, election contests would become objects 
of horror, and the minister would soon 
have his own House of Commons. In 
his opinion, therefore, the present motion 
was beginning at the wrong end. <A ge- 
neral election was, a8 matters stood at 
present, & mischief; if it was to happen 
oftener, the mischief would undoubtedly 
be greater. A general election was now 
not far off; if report ‘were to be trusted, 
it was very near. The voice and spirit of 
the people seemed to be raised. He would, 
therefore, consent to rest the whole argu- 
ment of the necessity for shortening the 
duration of parliaments upon the return 0 

the next parliament. Wait that issue, see 
if the people had exerted that right they 
enjoyed, properly and correspondently 
with the spirit which now appeared to 
pervade the kingdom. If they did not 
send to parliament a House of Commons 
at once honest, free, and independent, he 
would confess, he had been much mistaken, 
and would join as heartily in supporting 
a bill for triennial arliaments, as the hon. 
alderman or any otlier of his friends. 

Mr. Foz said he should be under the 
necessity of speaking more fully to the 
present question than he otherwise would 
do, because, as he had for years vot 
uniformly against the question, and as he 
meant to vote for it, it was due to the 
House, and due to his own character, that 
he should state the reasons of this diffe- 
rence of conduct. He said, he revered 
those wise and great men who brought in 
the Septennial Bill; because the principle 
on which they acted, in promoting that 
measure, was every Way laudable, an 
every way justifiable ; at the time of the 
passing of that Bill, the House of Bruns- 
antegrity and their independency, there wick had been just called to the throne, 
would be nothing to be feared from the: by the unanimous voice of the people, in 
cortuption of members of parliament. It defence of their liberties, and in order to 


wv as the purity of the electors that he was | protect them from the alarming attempts 


ing to it, though his voice must go 

inst the motion. He disclaimed all 
dread of unpopularity on this occasion, 
gnd declared, that it was with pain he 
stood up one of the first to oppose a claim 
upon that Howse evden coming from 
the people; he could easily account why 
the people should wish for a shorter dura- 
tion of parliaments ; it was in human nature 
to be fond of power; the right of election 
being placed in the hands of the consti- 
tuents, they parted with it for a time when 
they chose their re resentatives, and it was 
perfectly natural for them to desire that 
the right might revert to them as often as 
possible ; but though no man would pay 
greater deference to the wishes of the 
ople than he would at all times, he 
should hold himself unworthy of their 
confidence, if he agreed to any proposi- 
tion, merely because it was the proposition 
of the people, when his own judgment 
and conviction clearly pointed out to him 
that the proposition was an unwise one, 
and that the people, in making it, were 
asking for that which would be in its con- 
uences, if complied with, essentially 
detrimental to their interests. He said, 
had that House complied with the peti- 
tions of the people, and remedied their 
grievances, a8 they had promised, the 
people would not have desired to take 
away the power of sitting for seven years 
together in that House, which the repre- 
sentatives of the people now enjoyed, ex- 
cepting only when the crown, for wise and 
necessary purposes, shortened the duration 
(for it ougnt not to exercise its prerogative 
an that manner, but for wise and neces- 
sary purposes ) of parliament by @ disso- 
lution. He was however most fully con- 
vinced, that so far from diminishing the 
influence of the crown, annual or trien- 
nial parliaments would considerably in- 
crease it. The influence of the crown 
was not confined within those walls; if it 
were, we should be a great and happy 
ple. It was the influence of the crown 
without doors that was so alarming. Thein- 
creased public revenue was the great source 
of influence. The King in times of peace 
had fourteen millions to spend annually, 
and now how much more assed through 
the hands of government? If corruption 
would be checked without doors, if the 
ople could be enabled to preserve their 
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of a Pretender, whose family was deser- 
vedly become odious for their tyranny, and 
by their repeated endeavours to subvert 
the constitution, to change the religion of 
the country, and to bury the liberties of 
the people under the fabric of arbitrary 
power, which it had been their constant 
wish to introduce and to erect. George 
1 was a prince beloved by both Houses 
of Parliament, and looked up to as their 
guardian and protector; it was very na- 
tural under these circumstances to take 
every precaution to keep out a third per- 
gon, a pretender to the throne, and to 
maintain the House of Brunswick in pos- 
session of it. With this view it was, that 
the three branches of the legislature had 
agreed to take such measures as were 
most likely to exclude the Pretender, and 
what measure could be more promising or 
more likely, than to pass the Septennial 
Bill? Thereby keeping together that par- 
liament who were so well disposed towards 
George 1, and who doubtless had no idea 
that a day could ever come when the li- 
berties of the people would be in danger 
from the House of Brunswick, who never 
could suppose that the influence of the 
crown would be so-increased in the reign 
of a prince of that House, that it should 
be voted by the House of Commons, to 
‘be increased, increasing, and that it ought 
to be diminished. They had therefore 
acted wisely, and he had ever admired and 
revered such men. It was from this admi- 
ration and this reverence that he had uni- 
formly voted against shortening the dura- 
tion of parliament. But what was the 
case now? The people of England, in 
‘whom the sole right of the duration of 
parliament lay, called upon that House to 
shorten it. ‘The people of Eneland made 
this requisition, a requisition they alone 
could make, and which, like every other 
requisition that came from the same 
quarter, he should ever hold himself bound 
to comply with, and to obey.—Mr. Fox 
answered Jord Nugent’s question about 
the sheriffs, and said, undoubtedly if the 
Bill new nroved for passed, an Act must 
necessarily pass to make that alteration. 
He al-o turned off the objection urged by 
Mr. Pitt, relative to the frequency of elec- 
tions, and the enormous expence which 
would unavoidably follow te private fami- 
lies, and honest and independent men, if 
parliaments were chosen either annually 
or triennially; shewing, that even now 
parliaments had no certain time of dura- 
éson, for that it was in the power of go- 
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vernment to put an end to them, when- 
ever it should be most for the purpose of 
government so to do; and that conse- 
ath government might harass indivi- 

uals at present, as much as they cofld do 
then. One of the arguments upon which 
he principally rested was, that annual par- 
liaments would lessen the influence of the 
crown, declaring, that if any of his con- 
stituents were to ask him what our pre- 
sent misfortunes were ascribable to? He 
should say, the first cause was the in- 
fluence of the crown, the second, the in- 
fluence of the crown, and the third, the 
influence of the crown; to that, and that 
only, in his mind, could it be owing, 
that an unpopular and unsuccessful mi- 
nistry, whose measures had ruined their 
country, kept their offices. He ridiculed 
Mr. Onslow’s opinion as stated by lord 
Nugent, and said, that noble lord’s whole 
speech was a sample of that contemptuous 
conduct, which ministry assumed when- 
ever they thought themselves secure ; their 
way constantly was to be afraid, when 
they first heard of any thing that looked 
like danger approaching them, and as soon 
as they began to think themselves safe, to 
turn the object of their former terror into 
derision. So it was with the petitions of 
the people ; at first nothing could be more 
humble than the language of ministers 
respecting them ; they had promised every 
thing, but now having again their majo- 
rity, they affected to laugh at, and to de- 
ride that, which they had most seriously 
dreaded. 

Lord North began with ironically ob- 
serving, that as the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last had constantly gone with him 
in voting against every motion similar 
to the present, which had been made from 
year to year, for some years past, and as 
no man was more fully acquainted with 
the principle on which it was objectiona- 
ble, nor had any man been so able a de- 
fender of that principle, he was in hopes 
on this occasion to have had the honour 
of being assisted for once by the powerful 
and brilliant talents which distinguished 
the hon. gentleman, and that it would have 
been unnecessary for any other person to 
attempt to convince the House how mis- 
taken those gentlemen, both within doors 
and without, were, who imagined, that if 
annual or triennial parliaments were re- 
stored, the influence of the crown would be 
diminished. His lordship having opened 
his speech in this manner, proceeded in a 
most masterly stile of argument, to shew 
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the dangerous tendency of the attempt to 
shorten the duration of parliaments, should 
such an attempt be carried into execution. 
He said, his ied on the subject were not 
newly taken up, neither had he acquired 
them since he had any ministerial office 
or connexion ; that the first time he had 
ever presumed to solicit the attention of 
that House, was to an argument against a 
motion similar to the present: that the 
matter he alluded to, occurred many years 
since, and that his opinion had been con- 
siderably strengthened by experience. He 
quoted the sentiments of a great man, 
whose name he could not immediately re- 
collect, but who, speaking of triennial par- 
liaments, had said, that their consequence 
would be triennial treaties, triennial al- 
liances, and a triennial peace; that, in 
fact, so far from accommodating public 
business, they would derange and impede 
its progress. His lordship took up Mr. 
Sawbridge’s historical account of parlia- 
ments, and shewed that our ancestors had 
clearly in view, that parliaments should 
sit annually, and said, that by degrees, 
that end had been drawing nearer and 
nearer, and was now attained. ‘That the 
nature of our constitution, as it stood at 
present, required it. He further said, if 
parliaments were to be chosen for less 
than seven years, no gentleman could 
possibly think of attempting to begin any 
great public measure, because he could 
not be certain that he should continue in 
parliament long enough to bring it to per- 
tection. He declarcd that every innova- 
tion ought to be watched with a jealous 
eye, because when once the spirit of in- 
‘novation was abroad, it was impossible to 
say where it would stop. He should, had 
he no other reason, object to the present 
‘motion, because it was evident from what 
the hon. gentleman who spoke last had 
said, it was to be necessarily followed by 
several other innovations. The noble lord 
near him had mentioned the appointment 
of the sheriffs, a matter vested in the 
crown for centuries; the hon. gentleman 
had said with the most perfect ease, as if 
the matter were really trifling and indif- 
ferent ‘ that the mode of appointing 
sheriffs must be altered, if the present 
Motion was agreed to, and the Lill passed.”’ 
This, he said, he did not approve, neither 
should he lightly assent to any alteration 
of the constitution. After pointedly ani- 
madverting on the difficulties that would 
rise in case the elections of returning of- 
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ficers were to be almost immediately fol- 
lowed by the election of members of par- 
liament, and enforcing other strong ob- 
jections to the motion, his lordship con- 
cluded with praising the healthiness of the 
constitution, as it stood, declaring, that 
every attempt to improve it, put him in 
mind of the epitaph on the tombstone of 
the famous Italian valetudinarian ;—Stava 
bene, voleva stare meglio—sto qui. “I 
was well, I would be better—and here I 
am.” 

Colonel Barre supported the motion in 
a short speech, introducing lord North's 
commission of account Bill, and other 
temporary topics of oppositional severity, 
and concluding it with the words “ liberavi 
animam meam.” ; 

Mr. JT. Townshend declared, he had not 
made up his mind to the idea of shortening 
the duration of parliament; the motion, 
however, was of so much magnitude, that 
it was at least worth while to give it full 
discussion; he was therefore tor letting 
the Bill be brought in, and going to a 
committee; not that he meant to say, he 
should support it when it came there, but 
as it was the wish of the people, he thought 
it deserved at least so much respect. 

Mr. Rigby ridiculed the new converts, 
as he termed Mr. Fox and those gentlemen 
who had now for the first time spoken 
favourably of a motion which they had 
voted against uniformly before. He ar- 
gued strenuously against innovation, espe- 
cially where the House was not made 
acquainted with the goal to which tnnova- 
tion was to be carried. He took notice 
of an hon. gentleman’s having spoke 
against the motion, and then walked out 
of the House [alluding to Mr. Pitt, who 
had left the House accompanied by his 
father-in-law, Mr. Pinckney Wilkinson, ] 
and said, he liked what was substantial, 
and should ever prefer a vote to a speech. 
He also, in strong language, shewed the 
inconvenience that would follow an alter- 
ation of the duration of parliament, and 
stated his reasons at length for being 
against the motion. 

Lord John: Cavendish spoke against the 
principle of shortening the duration of 
parliaments, but wished the Biil to go into 
a committee. 

Mr. Byng was decidedly for the motion ; 
and in reply to what lord North had said 
resnecting triennial parliaments producing 
triennial alliances, asked where the noble 
lord’s alliances were? 
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Mr. Burke rose and said :* 


It is always to be lamented when 
men are driven to search into the founda- 
tions of the commonwealth. It is certainly 
necessary to resort to the theory of your 
government, whenever you propose any 
alteration in the frame of it, whether that 
alteration means the revival of some former | 
antiquated and forsaken constitution of 


The above Speech was found | 
| 


* See Burke’s Works, Vol. 10, p. 72, 8vo. 
edit. 1812. 
amongst Mr. Burke’s papers without date. 
The tollowing short report of the Speech, 
taken from the Political Magazine for May 
1780, settles the point: 


“ Mr. Burke, in a most able, genious, and 
elaborate spcech, argued against the motion, 
shewing by the clearest argument, that if it 
were carried, and triennial parliaments were 
introduced, the influence of the crown would 
be most fatally increased; if annual parlia- 
ments were the sort agreed upon, he asserted 
that there would be no contest, and conse- 
quently, that in fact, there would be no elec- 
tion. He declared, the question relative to 
the shortening the duration, could not be said 
to have originated in the wishes of the people, 
for it had never yet been properly before them ; 
if it had, and they had tairly discussed it, in 
every point of view, he did not doubt but they 
would have seen the danger of it, and deter- 
mined wisely against it; qui caute deliberant, 
facile pronunciant. He said, however unpo- 
pular his speech might render him, it was his 
duty as an honest man, to deliver his senti- 
ments on so great a subject, that his consti- 
tuents might fairly know, what sort of a per- 
son it was, who offered himself as a candidate 
for their votes at the nextelection. He then 
proceeded to a most ample investigation of the 
whole subject, exhibiting with all that power 
of pencil which he possesses, and with all 
that glow of colouring, which no man can 
more beautifully display, that the consequence 
ot shortening the duration of parliament, 
would tend to increase corruption, to ruin in- 
dividuals, and to extend the influence of the 
crown. He reprobated the attempt of trying 
a tricnnial parliament, as dangerous in the 
extreme. Ifthe experiment tailed, we could 
not go back to septennial parliaments, without 
destroying the weight and importance which 
the interference of the people at large ought 
always to carry with it. He gave a detail of 
the triennial parliaments in the reign of Wil- 
liam the 3rd, and shewed, that though they 
were little better than biennial parliaments, 
there was more corruption in them, than any 
our histury recorded to have sat. He instanced 
the case of the East India Company’s bribery 
of the members, mentioning the Speaker's 
being obliged to put the question on his own 
expulsion, and the aftuir of sir Philip Mus- 
grave.” 
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state, or the introduction of some new 
improvement in the commonwealth. The 
object of our deliberation is, to promote 
the good purposes, tor which elections 
have been instituted, and to prevent their 
inconveniencies. If we thought frequent 
elections attended with no inconvenience, 
or with but a trifling inconvenience, the 
strong overruling principle of the consti- 
tution would sweep us likeatorrent towards 
them. But your remedy is to be suited 
to your disease—your present disease, and 
to your whole disease. That man thinks 
much too highly, and therefore he thinks 
weakly and delusively of any contrivance 
of human wisdom, who believes that it 
can make any sort of approach to perfec- 
tion. There is not, there never was, a 
principle of government under heaven, 
that does not, in the very pursuit of the 
good it proposes, naturally and inevitably 
lead into some inconvenience, which makes 
it absolutely necessary to counterwork and 
weaken the application of that first princi- 
ple itself; and to abandon something of 
the extent of the advantage you proposed 
by it, in order to prevent also the inconve- 
niences, which have arisen from the instru- 
ment of all the good you had in view. 

To govern according to the sense and 
agreeably to the interests of the people is 
a great and glorious object of government. 
This object cannot be obtained but through 
the medium of popular election; and po- 
pular election is a mighty evil. It is such, 
and so great an evil, that though there are 
few nations, whose monarchs were not 
originally elective, very few are now 
elected. They are the distempers of elec- 
tions, that have destroyed all free states. 
To cure these distempers is difficult, if not 
impossible; the only thing therefore left 
to save the commonwealth is to prevent 
their return too frequently. The objects 
in view are, to have parliaments as fre- 
quent as they can be without distracting 
them in the prosecution of public business ; 
on one hand, to secure their dependence 
upon the people, on the other to give 
them that quiet in their minds, and that 
ease in their fortunes, as to enable them 
to perform the most arduous and most 
painful duty in the world with spirit, with 
efficiency, with independency, and with 
experience, as real public counsellors, not 
as the canvassers at a perpetual election. 
It is wise to compass as many good ends 
as possibly you can, and seeing there are 
inconveniences on both sides, with benefits 
on both, to give up a part of the benefit 
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to soften the inconvenience. The perfect 
cure is impracticable, because the disorder 
is dear to those, from whom alone the 
cure can possibly be derived. The utmost 
to be done is to palliate, to mitigate, to 
respite, to put off the evil oe of the con- 
stitution to its latest possible hour, and 
may it be a very late one! 

This Bill, | fear, would precipitate one 
of two consequences, I know not which 
most likely, or which most dangerous ; 
either that the crown by its constant stated 
power, influence, and revenue, would wear 
vut all opposition in elections, or that a 
violent and turious popular spirit would 
arise. I must see, to satisfy me, the reme- 
dies; I must see, from their operation in the 
cure of the old evil, and in the cure of those 
new evils, which are inseparable from all 
remedies, how they balance each other, 
and what is the total result. The excellence 
of mathematics and metaphysics is.to have 
but one thing before you; but he forms 
the best judgment in all moral disquisi- 
tions, who has the greatest number and 
variety of considerations in one view before 
him, and can take them in with the best 
possible consideration of the middle results 
of all. 

We of the opposition, who are not 
friends to the Bill, give this pledge at least 
of our integrity and sincerity to the people, 
that in our situation of systematic opposi- 
tion to the present ministers, in which all 
our hope of rendering it effectual depends 
upon popular interest and favour, we will 
not flatter them by a surrender of our un- 
influenced judgment and opinion; we give 
a security, that if ever we should be in 
another situation, no flattery to any other 
sort of power and influence would induce 
us to act against the true interests of the 
people. 

All are agreed that parliaments should 
not be perpetual; the only question is, 
what is the most convenient time for their 
duration? On which there are three opi- 
nions. We are acreed, too, that the term 
ought not to be chosen most likely in its 
operation to spread corruption, and to aug- 
ment the already overgrown influence of 
the crown.. On these principles I mean 
to debate the question. It is easy to pre- 
tend a zeal for liberty. Those, who think 
themselves not likely to be encumbered 
with the performance of their promises, 
either from their known inability, or total 
indifference about the performance, never 
fail to entertain the most lofty ideas. 
They are certainty the most specious, and 
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they cost them neither reflection to frame, 
nor pains to modify, nor management to 
support. ‘The task is of another nature to 
those, who mean to promise pothing, that 
it is not in their intention, or may possibly 
be in their power, to perform; to those, 
who are bound and principled no more to 
delude the understandings than to violate 
the liberty of their fellow subjects. Faithful 
watchmen we ought to be over the rights 
and privileges of the people. But our duty, 
if we are qualified for it as we ought, is to 
give them information, and not to receive 
it from them; we are Hot to go to school 
to them to learn the principles of law and 
government. In doing so, we should not 
dutifully serve, but we should basely and 
scandalously betray, the people, who are 
not capable of this service by nature, nor 
in any instance called to it by the constitu- 
tion. I reverently look up to the opinion 
of the people, and with an awe, that is al- 
most superstitious. I should be ashamed 
to show my face before them, if I changed 
my ground, as they cried up or cried 
down men, or things, or opinions; if 1 
wavered and shifted about with every 
change, and joined in it, or opposed, as 
best answered any low interest or passion ; 
if I held them up hopes, which I knew I 
never intended, or promised what I well 
knew I could not perform. Of all these 
things they are perfect sovereign judges, 
without appeal; but as to the detail of 
particular measures, or to any general 
schemes of policy, they have neither 
enough of speculation in the closet, nor of 
experience in business, to decide upon it. 
They can well see whether we are tools of 
a court, or their honest servants. Of that 

they can well judge; and I wish that they ~ 
always exercised their judgment; but of 
the particular merits of a measure I have 
other standards. * * * * #* That 
the frequency of elections proposed by 
this Bill has a tendency to increase the 
power and consideration of the electors, 
not lessen corruptibility, I do most readily 
allow; so far it is desirable; this is what 
it has, I will tell you now what it has not: 
Ist. It has no sort of tendency to in- 
crease their integrity and public spirit, 
unless an increase of power has an opera- 
tion upon voters in elections, that it has in 
no other situation in the world, and upon 
no other part of mankind. 2d. This Bill 
has no tendency to limit the quantity of 
influence in the crown, to render its opera- 
tion more difficult, or to counteract that 
operation, which it cannot prevent, in any 
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way whatsoever. It has its full weight, 
its full range, and its uncontrolled opera- 
tion on the electors exactly as it had be- 
fore. 3d. Nor, thirdly, does it abate the 
interest or inclination of ministers to apply 
that influence to the electors : on the con- 
trary, it renders it much more necessary 
to them, if they seek to have a majority in 
arliament, to increase the means of that 
influence, and redouble their diligence, 
and to sharpen dexterity in the application. 
The whole etfect of the Bill is therefore 
the removing the application of some part 
of the influence from the elected to the 
electors, and further to strengthen and ex- 
tend a court interest already great and 
powerful in boroughs; here to fix their 
magazines and places of arms, and thus to 
make them the principal, notthe secondary, 
theatre of their manceuvres for securing a 
determined majority in parliament. 

{ believe nobody will deny that the 
electors are corruptible. They are men; 
it is saying nothing worse of them; many 
of them are but ill informed in their minds, 
many feeble ia their circumstances, easily 
over-reached, easily seduced. If they are 
many, the wages of corruption are the 
lower ; and would to God it were not rather 
a contemptible and hypocritical adulation 
than a charitable sentiment, to say that 
there is already no debauchery, no corrup- 
tion, no bribery, no perjury, no blind fury, 
and interested faction among the electors 
in many parts of this kingdom: nor is it 
surprising, or at all blameable, in that 
class of private men, when they see their 
neighbours aggrandized, and themselves 
poor and virtuous without that eclat or 
dignity, which attends men in higher 
situations. 

But admit it were true that the great 
mass of the electors were too vast an object 
for court influence to grasp, or extend to, 
and that in despair they must abandon tt ; 
he must be very ignorant of the state of 
every popular interest, who does not know 
that in all the corporations, all the open 
boroughs, indeed in every district of the 
kingdom, there is some leading man, some 
agitator, some wealthy merchant, or con- 
siderable manufacturer, some active attor- 
ney, some popular danane some money- 
lender, &c. &c. who is followed by the 
whole flock. ‘This is the style of all free 
countries. ~ 


Multim in Fabia valet hic, valet ille Velina; 
Cuilibet hic fasces dabit eripietque curule. 


These spirits, each of which informs and 
governs his own little orb, are neither so 
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many, nor so little powerful, nor so incor- 
ruptible, but that a minister may, as he 
does frequently, find means of gaining 
them, and through them all their followers. 
To establish, theretore, a very general in- 
fluence among electors will no more be 
found an impracticable project, than to 
gain an undue influence over members of 
parliament. ‘Therctore Iam apprehensive 
that this Bill, though it shifts the place of 
the disorder, does by no means relicve the 
constitution. I went through almost every 
contested election in the beginning of this 
parliament, and acted as a manager in very 
many of them; by which, though as ata 
school of pretty severe and rugged disci- 
pline, I caitie to have some degree of in- 
struction concerning the means, by which 
parliamentary interests are in general pro- 
cured and supported. 

Theory, | know, would suppose, that 
every general election is to the represen- 
tative a duy of judgment, in which he ap- 
pears before lis constituents to account for 
the use of the talent, with which they in- 
trusted him, and of the improvement he 
has made of it for the public advantage. 
It would be so, if every corruptible repre- 
sentative were to find an enlightened and 
incorruptible constituent. But the prac- 
tice and knowledge of the world will not 
suffer us to be ignorant, that the consti- 
tution on paper is one thing, and in fact 
and experience is another. We must know 
that the candidate, instead of trusting at 
his election to the testimony of his be- 
haviour in parliament, must bring the tes- 
timony of a large sum of money, the ca- 
pacity of liberal expense in entertainments, 
the power of serving and obliging the rulers 
of corporations, of winning overthe popular 
leaders of political clubs, associations, and 
neighbourhoods. It is ten thousand times 
more necessary to show himself a man of 
power, than a man of integrity, in almost 
all the elections, with which Ll have been 
acquainted. Elections, thercfore, become 
a matter of heavy expence; and if contests 
are frequent, to many they will become a 
matter of an expence totally ruinous, 
which no fortunes can bear; but least of 
all the landed fortunes, encumbered as 
they often, indeed as they mostly are 
with debts, with portions, with jointures ; 
and tied up in the hands of the possessor 
by the limitations of settlement. It isa 
material, it is in my opinion a lasting, con- 
sideration, in all the questions concerning 
election. Let no one think the charges of 
elections a trivial matter. 
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The charge therefore of elections ought 
never to be lost sight of, in a question con- 
cerning their frequency; because the 
ie object you seek is independence. 
ndependence of mind will ever be more 
or less influenced by independence of 
fortune ; and if, every three years, the ex- 
hausting sluices of entertainments, drink- 
ings, open houses, to say nothing of bri- 
bery, are to be periodically drawn up and 
renewed; if government-favours, for which 
now, in some shape or other, the whole 
race of men are candidates, are to be 
called for upon every occasion, I see that 
private fortunes will be washed away, and 
every, even to the least, trace of inde- 
pendence, borne down by the torrent. I 
do not seriously think this constitution, 
even to the wrecks of it, could survive 
five triennial elections. If you are to 
fight the battle, you must put on the 
armour of the ministry; you must ca}l in 
the public, to the aid of private money. 
The expence of the last election has been 
computed (and I am persuaded that it has 
not been over-rated) at 1,500,000/. ;— 
three shillings in the pound more in the 
land tax. About the close of the last 
parliament, and the beginning of this, 
several agents for boroughs went about, 
and I remember well that it was in every 
one of their mouths—“ Sir, your election 
will cost you 3,000/. if you are inde- 
pendent; but if the ministry supports you, 
it may be done for two, and perhaps for 
less ,"” and indeed, the thing spoke itself. 
Where a living was to be got for one, acom- 
mission in the army for another, a lift in the 
navy for a third, and Custom-house offices 
scattered about without measure or num- 
ber, who doubts but money may be saved ? 
The Treasury may even add money; but 
indeed it is superfluous. A gentleman of 
_ 2,000/. a year, who meets another of the 
same fortune, fights with equal arms; but 
if to one of the candidates you add a 
thousand a year in places for himself, and 
a power of giving away as much among 
others, one must, or there is no truth in 
arithmetical demonstration, ruin his ad- 
versary, if he is to meet him and to fight 
with him every third year. It will be said, 
I do not allow for the operation of cha- 
racter; but I do; and I know it will have 
its weight in most elections; perhaps it 
may be decisive in some. But there are 
few in which it will prevent great expences. 
The destruction of independent fortunes 
will be the consequence on the part of 
the candidate. What will be the conse- 
{ VOL. XXI.J 
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quence of triennial corruption, triennial 

runkenness, triennial idleness, triennial 
law-suits, litigations, prosecutions, triennial 
phrenzy, of society dissolved, industry in- 
terrupted, ruined; of those personal ha- 
treds, that will never be suffered to soften ; 
those animosities and feuds, which will be 
rendered immortal those quarrels, which 
are never to be appeased; morals vitiated 
and gangrened to the vitals? I think no 
stable and useful advantages were ever 
made by the money got at elections by the 
voter, but all he gets is doubly lost to the 
public; it is money givento diminish the 
general stock of the community, which is 
in the industry of the subject. I am sure 
that it is a good while before he or his 
family settle again to their business. Their 
heads will never cool; the temptations of 
elections will be for ever glittering before 
theireyes. They will all grow politicians ; 
every one, quitting his business, will choose 
to enrich himself by his vote. They will 
all take the gauging-rod; new places will 
be made for them; they will run to the 
Custom-house quay, their looms and 
ploughs will be deserted. 

So was Rome destroyed by the dis- 
orders of continual elections, though those 
of Rome were sober disorders. They had 
nothing but faction, bribery, bread and 
stage plays, to debauch them. We have 
the inflammation of liquor superadded, a 
fury hotter than any of them. There the 
contest was only between citizen and 
citizen; here you have the contests of am- 
bitious citizens of one side, sp salrae b 
the crown, to oppose to the efforts (let it 
be so) of private and unsupported ambi- 
tion onthe other. Yet Rome was destroyed 
by the frequency and charge of elections, 
and the monstrous expence of an unre- 
mitted courtship to the people. I think, 
therefore, the independent candidate and 
elector may each be destroyed by it; the 
whole body of the community be an infi- 
nite sufferer; and a vicious ministry the 
only gainer. Gentlemen, I know, feel the 
weight of this argument; they xgree that 
this would be the consequence of more 
frequent elections, if things were to con- 
tinue as they are. But they think the 
greatness and frequency of the evil would 
itself be a remedy for it; that, sitting but 
for a short time, the membcr would not 
find it worth while to make such vast ex- 
pences, while the fear of their constituents 
will hold them the more effectually to their 
duty. 

To this I answet, that experience is full 
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against them. This is no new thing; we 
have had triennial parliaments; at no pe- 
riod of time were seats more eagerly con- 
tested. The expences of clections ran 
higher, taking the state of all charges, 
than they do now. The expence of en- 
tertainments was such, that an Act, equally 
severe and ineffectual, was made against 
it; every monument of the time bears 
witness of the expence, and most of the 
Acts against corruption in elections were 
then made; all the writers talked of it and 
lamented it. Will any one think that a 
_ Corporation will be contented with a bowl 
of punch, or a piece of beef the less, be- 
cause elections are every three, instead of 
every seven years? Will they change their 
wine for ale, because they are to get more 
ale three years hence? Don’t think it. 
Will they make fewer demands for the 
advantages of patronage in favours and 
offices, because their member is brought 
more under their power? We have not 
only our own historical experience in 
England upon this subject, but we have 
the experience co-existing with us in Ire- 
land: where, since their parliament has 
been shortened, the expence of elections 


has been so far from being lowered, that 


it has been very near doubled. Formerly 
they sat for the King’s life; ‘the ordinary 
charge of a seat in parliament was then 
1,500/. They now sit cight years, four 
sessions; it is now 2,500/. and upwards. 
The spirit of emulation has also been ex- 
frond increased, and all who are ac- 
quainted with the tgne of that country, 
have no doubt that the spirit is still grow- 
ing; that new candidates will take the 
field ; that the contests will be more violent, 
and the expences of elections larger than 
ever. | 

It never can be otherwise. A seat in 
this House, for good purposes, for bad 
purposes, for no purposes at all (except 
the mere consideration derived from being 
concerned in the public counsels) will 
_ever be a first-rate object of ambition in 
England. Ambition is no exact calcu- 
lator. Avarice itsclf does not calculate 
strictly when it games. One thing is cer- 
tain, that in this political game the great 
lottery of power is that, into which men 
will purchase with millions of chances 
against them. In Turkey, where the 
lace, where the fortune, where the head 
itself, are so Insecure, that scarcely any 
have died in their beds for ages; so that 
the bow-string is the natural death of 
Bushaws, yet in no country is power and 
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distinction fpr cesriousenedah, God knows, 
in all) sought for. with such boundless avi- 
dity, as if the value of place was en- 
hanced by the danger and insecurity of 
its tenure. Nothing will ever make 
seat in this House not an object of desire 
to numbers by any means or at any charge, 
but the depriving it of all power and all 
dignity; this would do it. This is the 
true and only nostrum for that purpose. 
But a House of Commons without power 
and without dignity, either in itself or its 
members, is no House of Commons for 
the purposes of this constitution. 

But they will be afraid to act ill, if they 
know that the day of their account is al- 
ways near. I wish it were true; but it is 
not; here again we have experience, and 
experience 1s against us. The distemper 
of this age is a poverty of spirit and of 
genius ; it is trifling, it is futile, worse than 
ignorant, superficially taught; with the 
politics and morals of girls at a boarding- 
school, rather than of men and statesmen ; 
but it is not yet desperately wicked, or so 
scandalously venal as in former times. 
Did not a triennial parliament give up the 
national dignity, approve the peace of 
Utrecht, and almost give up every thing 
else in taking every step to defeat the 
Protestant succession? Was not the con- 
stitution saved by, those, who had no elec- 
tion at all to go to, the Lords, becayse the 
court applied to electors, and by various 
means carried them from their true inte- 
rests; so that the Tory ministry had a 
majority without an application to a single 
member? Now as to the conduct of the 
members, it was then far from pure and 
independent. Bribery was infinitely more 
flagrant. A predecessor of yours, Mr. 
Speaker, put the question of his own ex- 
pulsion for bribery. Sir William Mus- 
grave was a wise man; a grave man; an 
independent man; a man of good fortune 
and good family ; however he carried on 
while in opposition a traffic, a shameful 
trafic with the ministry. Bishop Burnet 
knew of 6,000/. which he had received at 
one payment. I believe the payment of 
sums in hard money, plain naked bribery, 
is rare amongst us. At was then far from 
uncommon. 

A triennial was near ruining, a septen- 
nial parliament saved your constitution ; 
nor perhaps have you ever known a more 
flourishing period for the union of na- 
tional prosperity, dignity and liberty, than 
the sixty years you have passed under thas 
constitution of parliament. 
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The shortness of time, in which they 
are to reap the profits of iniquity, is far 
from checking the avidity of corrupt men; 
it renders them infinitely more ravenous. 
They rush violently and precipitately on 
their object; they oe all regard to de- 
corum. The moments of profits are pre- 
cious; never are men so wicked as during 
a general mortality. It was so in the 
reat plague at Athens; every symptom 
of which (and this its worst symptom 
amongst the rest) 1s so finely related by a 
great historian of antiquity. It was so in 
the plagae of London in 1665. It ap- 
pears in soldiers, sailors, &c. Whoever 
would contrive to render the life of man 
much shorter than it is, would, I am satis- 
fied, find the surest reccipt for increasing 
the wickedness of our nature. 

Thus, in my opinion, the shoftness of a 
triennial sitting would have the following 
i effects; it would make the member 
more shamelessly and shockingly corrupt ; 
it would increase his dependence on those, 
who could best support him at his elec- 
tion; it would wrack and tear to pieces 
the fortunes of those, who stood upon 
their own fortunes and their private inte- 
rest; it would make the electors infinitely 
more venal ; and it would make the whole 
body of people, who are, whether they 
have votes or not, concerned in elections, 
more lawless, more idle, more debauched : 
it would utterly destroy the sobriety, the 
industry, the integrity, the simplicity of 
all the people ; and undermine, l am much 
afraid, the deepest and best laid founda- 
tions of the commonwealth. | 

Those, who have spoken and written 
upon this subject without doors, do not 
so much deny the probable existence of 
these inconveniencesy, in their measure, as 
they trust for their prevention to remedies 
of various sorts, which they propose. 
First, a Place Bill; but if this will not do, 
as they fear it will not, then they say we 
will have a rotation, and a certain number 
of you shall be rendered incapable of being 
elected for ten years. Then for the elec- 
tors, they shall ballot; the members of 


parliament also shall decide by ballot; a- 


fifth project is the change of the present 
lega] representation of the kingdom. On 
all this I shall observe, that it will be very 
unsuitable to’ your wisdom to adopt the 
project of a Bill, to which there are ob- 
jections, insuperable by any thing in the 
Bill itself, upon the hope that those ob- 
jections may be removed by subsequent 
projects; every one of which is full of dif- 
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ficulties of its own, and which are all of 
them very essential alterations in the con- 
stitution. This seems very irregular and 
unusual. If any thing should make this a 
very doubtful measure, what can make it 
more so than that, in the opinion of its 
advocates it would aggravate all our old 
inconveniencies in such a manner as to 
require a total alteration in the constitu- 
tion of the kingdom? If the remedies are 
proper in a triennial, they will not be less 
so in septennial elections; let us try them 
first; see how the House relishes them ; 
see how they will operate in the nation ; 
and then, having felt your way and pre- 
pared against those inconveniences * * 
* # * * *  & * 

The hon. geritleman sees, that I respect 
the principle, upon which he goes, as well 
as his intentions and his abilities. He will 
believe, that I do not differ from him wan- 
tonly, and on trivial grounds. He is very 
sure, that it was not his embracing one 
way, which determined me to take the 
other. J have not, in newspapers, to de- 
rogate from his fair fame with the nation, 
printed the first rude sketch of his Bill 
with ungenerous and invidious comments. 
I have not, in conversations industriously 
circulated about the town, and talked on 
the benches of this House, attributed his 
conduct to motives low and unworthy, 
and as groundless as they are injurious. IZ 
do not affect to be frightened with this 
popentiou, as if some hideous spectre 
iad started from hell, which was to be 
sent back again by every form of exor- 
cism, and every kind of incantation. I 
invoke no Acheron to overwhelm him in 
the whirlpools of its muddy gulf. I do 
not tell the respectable mover and se- 
conder, by a perversion of their sense and 
expressions, that their proposition halts 
between the ridiculous and the dangerous. 
Iam nat one of those, who start up, three 
at a time, and fall upon and strike at him 
with so much eagerness, that our dagyers. 
hack one another in his sides. My hon. 
friend has not brought down a spirited imp 
of chivalry to win the first achievement 
and blazon of arms on his milk-white 
shield in a field listed against him; nor 
brought out the generous offspring of 
lions, and said to then—not against that 
side of the forest, beware of that—here 
is the prey where you are to fasten your 
paws; and seasoning his unpractised jaws 
with blood, tell him—this is the milk, for 
which you are to thirst hereafter. Je 
furnish at his expence no holiday, nor 
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suspend hell, that a crafty Ixion may have 
rest from his wheel ; nor give the common 
adversary, if he be a common adversary, 
reason to say, I would have put in my 
word to oppose, but the eagerness of your 
allies in your social war was such that I 
could not break in upon you. I hope he 


sees and feels, and that every member sces 
and feels along with him, the difference 
between amicable dissent and civil discord. 
The House divided : 
Tellers. 
Veas Sk Alderman Sawbridg t 90 
r.Byng - - + - - 
Sir Ralph Payne - - - 
NoEs ar Robinson ~ = - = {182 


So it passed in the negative. 
‘ \ 


Debate in the Commons on the Exclusion 
of Strangers from the Gallery.] May 18. 
Mr. Hartley complained of the gallery 
being shut against strangers, and said, the 
poe of England were at this time pecu- 

iarly interested in the conduct of their 
representatives, and that it was ncither 
fair, nor decent, to shut them out, and 
prevent them from hearing the reasons 
given both for and against the measures 
proposed by gentlemen of either side of 
the House. He argued this point in a 
very handsome way on the part of the 
people, and put the impression, which 
shutting the doors made upon the minds 
of their constituents, in various points of 
view, each tending to shew, that the mea- 
sure was likely to produce a bad effect 
without doors, without answering one good 
purpose within. 

Sir Richard Sutton defended the Speaker 
by declaring, that there was a standing 
order against the admission of strangers, 
and that any member had a right to move 
to have it enforced. A member had 
lately moved to have it read, and that 
being the case, strangers were necessarily 
excluded. 
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The Speaker said, there was a standing 
order of the House against the admission 
of any strangers, that an hon. member had 
lately moved to have that order read, and 
that being the case, however much inclined 
he might himself be to the contrary, he 
was reduced to the necessity of ordering 
the gallery to be shut. 

Mr. Temple Luttrell strenuously main- 
tained the cause of the strangers, and said 
the world would not be satisfied with such 
an excuse as the standing order, nor admit | 
that as a reason, because as the order was 
not inforced before, they would not be in- 
clined to think there could be any greater 
reason for its being infor¢éed now, and 
would rather think the true cause for thus 
taking it up, was a consciousness that the 
business in which the House then were 
ewployed, was of too dark a kind to meet 
the eye of day. He shewed the bad con- 
sequences like y to attend the shutting out 
of strangers, if the measure was persisted 
in, observing that their transactions would 
be misrepresented, and the people grossly 
misled. He pledged himself, however, in 
case the order was persisted In, to take 
care that the public should know what was 
done within those walls, and said, that if 
one order of the House was inforced, to 
the prejudice of their constituents, he 
would move for the inforcing of another, 
by which means the Speaker would be 
obliged to come down to the House at ten 
in the morning, and the business be infi- 
nitely longer in its progress than it was at 
alti He concluded with asking the 

peaker why strangers had been let in all 
the former part of the session? If it was 
contrary to order now, it had been equally 
contrary to order all along. 

The Speaker rose a sccond ume, and 
said, the reason why he had sot ordered 
strangers to be excluded before was, be- 
cause he had conceived it to be the sense 
of the House that they should be admitted ; 
that it was his duty to attend to the sense 


Mr. Hartley said, he was not at all | of the House; that they were masters of 
obliged to the hon. baronet for his infor- ' their own orders, but while they remained 
mation, because he was as wise before as | 


he was then. He was perfectly aware of 
the standing order, but as that had been 
made long since, and was as potent all the 
Session as just at present, he wished to 
know why strangers were now excluded, 
and he had hoped the Speaker would have 


- been so kind as to have informed him, as 


it was from his authority only, that he 
wished to learn any thing respecting the 
orders of that House. 


upon the book, he was bound to inforce 
them whenever he was called upon so 
to do. 


Debate on sundry Clauses in Mr. 
Burke’s Establishment Bill.|] |The House 
resolved itself into a committee on Mr. 
Burke’s Establishment Bill, and proceeded 
to debate the clause for abolishing the 
several offices of master of the buck 
hounds, fox hounds, and harriers. After 
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some conversation divided, Ayes 49, 
Noes 75.—-Agreed to the clause enacting, 
that the places of lieutenant and ensign, 
and all other inferior offices belonging to 
the body of the yeomen of the guards, 
after the determination of the offices re- 
spectively in the present possessors ; and 
also, that all commission and other offices 
belonging to the band of gentlemen pen- 
sioners, shall not be sold, but filled by 
officers of the army and navy on half pay, 
of fifteen years service.—Divided on the 
clause, for abolishing the office of pay- 
master of the pensions, &c. Ayes 64, 
Noes 79.—Divided on the clause, against 
the private payment of the pensions paid 
during pleasure. Ayes 79, Noes 115.— 
Moved to fill up the clause for limiting the 
secret service money, with the words 
“3.0001.” Theclause was afterwards re- 
jected without a division.—Divided on the 
clause for regulating the order in which 
the commissioners of the Treasury are to 
direct the payments, for which warrants 
are to be sent by them to the Exchequer, 
viz. the Lord Chancellor, Lord Keeper, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
Judges to be paid first ; the Foreign Mi- 
nisters second, &c. Ayes 58, Noes 110.— 
Divided on the clause for issuing a com- 
mission, authorizing: the lords of the 
Treasury, chief baron of the Exchequer, 
&c. to have power to call the several ac- 
countants before them, &c. in a summary 
way, and to examine and audit, &c. Ayes 
31, Noes 68.—Procecded to the clause 
relative to limiting the auditor of the Ex- 
chequer’s salary, and limiting the salaries 
of the two auditors of the imprest, the 
chamberlain, clerk of the pells, clerk of 
the pipe, and tellers of the Exchequer. 
But a motion being made at half past 
eleven, that the chairman do leave the 
chair, report progress and ask leave to 
sit again, the motion was put and carried. 
—In the conversation on the clause for 
abolishing the place of Paymaster of the 
Pensions. 

Mr. Alderman Sawbridge observed, 
that since the vote of the 6th of April, the 
influence of the crown had been in a pro- 
gressive state of increase. On that me- 
morable night, a majority of 233 gentle- 
men had voted, “that the influence of the 
crown had increased, was increasing, and 
ought tobe diminished.” Great numbers 
who composed that majority, had proved 
the second part of the proposition, in their 
own persons, in the clearest and most un- 
questionable manner. They had felt its 
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influence in its fullest extent, but they dis- 
approved of the conclusion, ‘ that it ought 
to be diminished ;’’ so tar from it, in al- 
most every subsequent vote they gave, 
they declared, that it ought not to be di- 
minished, and they very consistently re- 
fused to diminish it, which was such a 
phenomenon in politics as required some 
explanation, and he would, as far as he 
was able, endeavour to account for it. 
Some measures were proposed in -the 
course of the ensuing week, and a few 
country gentlemen, or county members, 
from what motives he would not pretend 
to say, seemed, or affected to be stag- 
gered ; they divided from their friends, or 
absented themselves. But this was only 
the fore-runner of the sudden alteration 
which was about to take place. The 
Speaker’s illness caused a recess of a few 
days, and what was then before in embryo, 
in the interim grew into full maturity. 
The minister brought over persons of a 
doubtful description so successfully, that 
by the time the House met again, so many 
new converts were made, as to ensure the 
noble lord a decided majority ; so that, in 
the space of a few days, influence had 
suddenly increased, more than it had at » 
any former period, in the course of as 
many months; and what the friends of 
their country. had been toiling and labour- 
ing to effect, during the preceding part of 
the session, was at once demolished by 
the magic touch of the minister, with 
great ease to himself, and, he presumed, 
with infinite satisfaction to the persons 
thus miraculously converted. The mo- 
ment was critical; the accursed system 
which directed the affdirs of this country 
to the very brink of ruin, was on the very 
point of disslation, when by the art and 
management of the noble lord, it was es- 
tablished upon a firmer and more perma- 
nent basis than ever. 

Lord North rose with great warmth, 
and called Mr. Sawbridge to order. He 
said he had most unjustly and falsely ac- 
cused him ; that he might assert what he 
pleased, but he would treat his assertions 
with the disregard they merited. He de- 
fied him to prove, that he had employed 
the influence of the crown in an improper 
manner, or had endeavoured to influence 
or corrupt a single individual, since his 
entrance into office. After betraying 
some symptoms of being much hurt at the 
charge, he treated the affair in his usual 
strain of pleasantry. The hon. gentle- 
man said, he was at a loss to account for 
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the conduct of several of the gentlemen 
who voted in the majority of the 6th of 
April. He would help him toa full an- 
swer, without resorting to the causes 
which the hon. gentleman had so unjustly 
assigned. He believed, as much as the 
hon. gentleman, that those who composed 
the majority of the 6th of April, voted 
agreeably to their consciences, and upon 
a full conviction of the truth of the pro- 
osition that night resolved to be true; 
But some, upon more mature deliberation, 
and others from seeing the improper 
Jengths it was meant to extend the effects 
and consequences of those resolutions, de- 
clined to proceed any further; the former 
had returned to their wonted good sense 
and confidence in government; the latter 
refused to proceed further, without know- 
ing whither their partizans intended to 
, lead them. Without, therefore, seeking 
the cause of their subsequent conduct, in 
new sources of influence, or as operated 
upon by corruption, he begged the hon. 
gentleman to consider, that it was much 
more likely that men did not think them- 
selves bound to act wrong in every in- 
stance, because they had done so in one 
instance, and that others, who still ap- 
proved of the vote of the 6th of April, did 
not perhaps think it necessary to introduce 
a greater evil, in order to get rid of one 
which did not seem to them so dangerous 
to the state in its consequences. 

Mr. Rous observed, that the noble lord, 
with his usual dexterity, had evidently 
evaded the implied charge made against 
him by the worthy alderman. It was, 
however, of a very serious nature, and 
required another kind of answer than that 
which had been given by the noble lord. 
Blustering, and flat contradictions, and 
vociferous calls to order, might answer 
purposes upon some occasions; he had 
often known the noble Jord to triumph by 
those means, but not quite so often as 
when the noble Jord had recourse to his 
J rt in the science of parliamentary de- 
bate, that of turning into ridicule, and 
treating in a light and ludicrous manner, 
the most grave, important, and interest- 
ing subjects. The barning of a town, the 
Joss of a province or army, did not, in 
the common and vulgar apprehensions of 
mankind, furnish a proper subject for a 
witty speech. The blood of thousands, 
and the waste of millions, did not, in his 
opinion, furnish a very apt thesis for hu- 
mour or epigrammatic points, much less 
the loss of at least one third of the Bri- 
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tish empire; yet, though not a very old 
member, he was of sufficient standing in 
that House to say, that he heard thosé 
several subjects treated in the manner al- 
luded to; but America being at a dis- 
tance; the fate of the captured army. 
being long since decided; the millions 
being funded, and the blood spilt, now 
beyond the power of recovery, no harm 
could ensue from the noble lord giving a 
vent to that witty vein which was so natu- 
ral to him, and which he was known to 
possess in a very eminent degree. Here 
the charge was personal to the noble lord, 
and assumed a different shape; so different, 
as to forbid, in his opinion, the most exu- 
berant fancy from indulging itself in witty 
declamation. What did it import? It went 
to accuse the noble lord of having cor- 
rupted members in that House, in order 
to obtain a majority for the purpose of de- 
feating the petitions of a great majority of 
the constituent body of the electors of 
England, and astill greater majority of thé 
people at large. If the charge was not 
true, why did not the noble lord insist on 
having the hon. gentleman’s words taken 
down? This, he said, was the regulat 
and parliamentary mode of proceeding; 
not by rude and jndecent contradictions 
in one part of his speech, and by an at- 
tempt at ill-timed ridicule in another, en- 
deavour to evade it by alternately ridicu- 
ing what the hon. gentleman had advanced, 
or giving it a direct a pony contradic- 
tion, without a tittle of proof or circum- 
stance to support it. He knew the charge 
to bé true himself; and the noble lord was 
conscious, if he had put the proof of it on 
the hon. gentleman, that he would have 
made it good. The House might vote ag 
it pleased; but the people must see, under 
the circumstances described, the real 
means which the noble lord had employed 
to procure a majority subsequent to the 
vote of the 6th of April. 

Mr. Sawbridge maintained, in most di- 
rect and unqualified terms, his former as- 
sertion. He was satisfied that the noble 
lord had, during the Speaker’s illness, in- 
fluenced or corrupted several of the majo- 
rity of the 6th of April; and more than 
that, he was convinced that he had tam- 
pered with many. If the noble lord was 
pee to meet the charge, he dared 

im to take down his words; for if he did; 
though perhaps it might be difficult to 
prove the actual corruption, he was ready 
and fully prepared to go into the actual 
proofs of the tampering, or of offers having 
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been held out to influence some of the 
members of that House to vote against 
their former opinions, their perfect con- 
-yiction, and the interests of their coun- 


try. 

Onl North said, he defied his accusers 
to make any such charge good against 
him ; and if the hon, gentleman was so 
well informed on the subject, as he pre- 
tended to be, it was his business, as the 
accuser, to bring the charge forward ; for 
as the hon. gentleman had avoided any 
specification, it was impossible for him to 
enter into a defence of his conduct till he 
knew the nature or circumstances on 
which the accusation was founded. 

Mr. Burke having declared his inten- 
tion of not dividing the House upon any 
of the future clauses in his Bill, proceeded 
to press 42, insisting only to have the 
clauses read, and negatived, so that he 
might get rid of his Bill, that it should be 
neither an eyesore to his adversaries, nor 
call for the tiresome and useless atten- 
dance of his friends. 

One half of the members immediately 
quitted the House on this notice. The 
clause for allowing a certain sum only as 
asalary to the, auditor of the receipt of 
the exchequer, the two auditors of the 
imprest, the chamberlain, clerk of the 
pells, clerk of the pipe, and the four 
tellers, in lieu of all salaries, perquisites, 
fees, and other emoluments, after the 
death of the persons who now enjoyed 
those offices respectively, were then read. 

Lord North said, he did not approve of 
the clause as it stood now worded, but he 
liked the idea extremely well; he should 
therefore wish to have this clause postpon- 
ed, and the chairman to report progress, 
and ask leave to sit again. 

Mr. Burke said, his patience and spirits 
were both exhausted ; and begged the fa- 
vour of the noble lord to be so kind and 
merciful, as to put an end to his sufferings, 
and negative this, as well as he had the 
four preceding clauses. His plan, if 
adopted upon the large scale on which he 

id it down, would have saved to the na- 
tion above a million per annum, and it was 
hardly worth his lordship’s while to tor- 
ture him still further, " keeping him 
under the pressure of this unfortunate 
clause, for the trifling saviog which would 
arise from it. 

Lord North observed, that it was then 
within a quarter of eleven; that the gen- 
tlemen who had sat out the whole evening 


were much fatigued with the multifarious 
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business that had been brought before 
them; that.the clause required some at- 
tention; and that as he and the hon. gen- 
tleman agreed in the principle, they might 
readily determine on the wording of the 
clause between themselves, out of the 
House. He added, that it could make 
but a difference of one day. 

The friends to the Bill said, that the 
noble lord was as well prepared now as he 
would be the next day. Why not alter 
the clause according to his own liking? 
for he might be assured, frame it as he 
might think proper, that side of the House 
would make no opposition. 

Lord North replied, that he had not, 
nor could then make up his mind upon . 
the manner he would wish to have the © 
clause altered, and if gentlemen were de- 
termined, he would regularly move, that 
the chairman do report progress, and de- 
sire leave to sit again. 

The other side insisting that the clause 
should be disposed of, the question was 
put, and the committee divided: Ayes 68, 
Noes 31, to report progress. 


Debate on Mr. Adair’s Motion respecte 
ing the Petitions of the ee May 19. 
Mr. Adair (Recorder of London) made 
his promised motion relative to giving 
satisfaction to the people respecting the 
grievances set forth in the petitions. The 
point on which his motion turned was, 
that the Malt Bill being now the only tax - 
Bill which had not passed the House, and 
the principal money Bull of the session, 
that House would have no further con- 
troul over ministers as soon as it should 
pass that House; they might advise his 
Majesty to prorogue or dissalve the pare 
liament, and by that means stigmatize 
the majority of that House as infamous to 
the latest posterity. A majority of that 
House had voted, that the influence of 
the crown had increased, was increasing, 
and ought to be diminished. They had 
done more; they had spccitically resolved, 
that it was the duty of that House to re- 
dress the grievances complained of in the 
petitions of the counties, cities, and bo« 
roughs of this kingdom, and had, by ace 
knowledging that it was their duty, bound 
themselves thereby to the people, and to 
each other, to give the petitioners relief, 
But though they had hitherto neglected 
to perform that solemn engagement to 
the public, they had it still in their power; 
but wait, perhaps, but for a few hours 
longer, and that power would be divested 
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out of them for ever. A dissolution was 
agreed upon, on all hands, not to be very 
far distant; consequently, the present 
parliament would shortly be no more. 
He begged leave to explain particularly 
what he meant. The Bill which was to 
be read the next order, was the Malt Bill; 
that once passed, that House would lose 
all controul over ministers. The only 
measure which passed that House towards 
lessening the influence of the crown, was 
the Contractors’ Bill. What was the fate 
of it? The principle on which that Bill 
proceeded, was denied by the Lords, who 
gave the most unequivocal proof of the 
reality of the influence, which they denied 
to exist. They puta negative on it, by 
which means the wishes of the majority of 
that House, and the people without doors, 
were frustrated. The only means then the 
House had left, was not to refuse, but to 
‘ suspend the supplies, till some one grand 
effectual measure was carried through 
both Houses, and passed into a law. It 
was the only constitutional mode, and had 
been frequently resorted to when the other 
House, under the influence and direction 
of the ministers of the crown, had denied 
the people redress. He entered fully 
into the question, proved the indispensa- 
ble necessity there was of taking some ef- 
fectual step for the relief of the people, 
and concluded by moving, ‘ That it is 
the opinion of this House, that no new 
burthen ought to be laid upon the people, 
until some effectual measures shall have 
been taken to diminish the increased and 
increasing influence of the crown, and to 
provide a redress of the abuses complained 
of in the petitions from the different coun- 
ties, cities, and towns, in this kingdom.” 
Lord North rose to reply, but the ques- 
tion being called for, the House divided : 


Tellers. 


: Mr. Recorder of London 
YEAS 4 Mfr, Hartley - - - - to 
Mr. Salusbury Brereton 
Noks Mr. Robinson- - - = i 2 


So it passed in the negative. The Malt 
Bill was afterwards passed. 


Debate on the Members’ Qualification 
Bill.] May 23. On the motion for going 
into a Committee on the Bill, “to explain 
and amend the several Acts for securing 
the freedom of parliament, by farther 
extending the Qualification for Members 
to sit in the House of Commons, and for 
rendering the same more effectual,”? 


Debate on the Members’ Qualification Bill. 
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Mr. James Luttrell observed, that an 
Act founded on principles derogatory to 
the freedom of the people’s choice of re- 
presentatives, could not pretend topromote 
the freedom of parliament; that if property 
alone made friends to the liberties or purse 
of the subject, the House of Lords was 
more free than the Commons; but it 
proved the experiment to be absurd ; for 
no man could dispute the enormous influ- 
ence of the crown in that aristocratic as- 
sembly. The Act of Geo. 2, relative to 
qualifications, was carried by surprise at 
the latter end of a session to court the 
landed interest, and its inefficacy had been 
the only reason he could trace why such 
an Act had been suffered to exist. It was 
unconstitutional, because if the House of 
Commons could at their pleasure raise 
qualifications to hold seats, they might 
either totally abolish parliaments by re- 
quiring the 558 members to have 15,0000. 
a year a piece, or at least raise it, so as to 
confine the people to a choice of represen- 
tatives amongst a few of the most opulent 
families in the kingdom, which would 
amount to an aristocracy. The question 
therefore appeared to him, whether we 
should render more effectual an Act of 
ee which ought to be repealed.— 

hose who thought that evading that Act 
had produced ill consequences, should 
bring some proof of the fact. It should 
be proved that the great majorities of par- 
liament which had plunged this country 
into a war with America, and suffered the 
waste of so much public treasure, were a 
majority composed of men, who, evading 
the Act of queen Anne and George the 
Znd, had come into parliament in needy 
circumstances, and that their indigence 
had occasioned them to vote an American 
war derogatory to their conscience, and 
that the minister had been followed merely 
to gain a livelihood. Itshould be proved, 
that at the same time all the Lords’ eldest 
sons, the members for the universities, all 


.the Scotch members, all members of high 


rank and landed property in parliament, 
had virtuously endeavoured to oppose 
all these ruinous measures, and proudly, 
with their independent fortunes, spurned 
at the influence of the crown, and shewn 
themselves above temptation. If that 
could be proved (the very reverse of which 
must stare every man in the face) then 
the hon. member’s Bill might boast of a 
reformation of the House; then he might 
say, make the next parliament men of 
landed property, and the liberties and 
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purse of the subject will be better secured ; 
then he might lay the cause of all the griev- 
ances complained of by the people of Eng- 
land upon members of that House, who he 
presumes to have evaded the Act he means 
torender more effectual. But the fact was 
proved over and over again, that the influ- 
ence of the crown had been, and ever would 
be, more powerful among courtiers and men 
ef the first rank and fortune, thanwith those 
who were nearer the interests of the people 
at large.—If the principle of the Bill was 
approved by any, it was upon a doctrine 
over and over again exploded in parliament, 
that the landed interest was the only con- 
stitutional mode of representation. It had 
been admitted by all parties, that officers 
were fit representatives of the people ; that 
their professional information was of use; 
that they should in.a free country hold 
themselves to be citizens and servants of 
the state, not vassals of the crown. It had 
likewise been admitted, that monied men, 
who pay to every tax, were proper judges 
of taxation, and it must be admitted that 
the house tax, and all the tax which monied 
mien pay, took off a burthen from the 
landed property, as it assisted to raise the 
supplies of the war. It had been admitted, 
that gentlemen who come from the East 
and West Indies, dependencies of Great 
Britain, to spend their income in England, 

as great a stake in the success of our 
wars, in the existence of our liberties, and 
in the taxes his fortune must largely con- 
tnbute to, as any gentleman of 300/. a year 
landed estate. It must be admitted, that 
money was as necessary to raise supplies as 
land; that without a market the produce 
of the soil would not enrich the landlord, 
and that we cannot subscribe to the loan in 
kind. The Bill was therefore ill-founded 
if it rested on a principle that the landed 
interest would compose the most proper, 


the most wise and well-informed parlia-. 


ment, or that an independence of 300/. a 
year in land, would prevent them from look- 
ing up to titles, ribbons, high offices, or 
even places and pensions. He thought it 
amuch sounder principle to lay down, that 
a free parliament can alone exist by a free 
choice in the people to chuse men for their 
abilities, integrity, love of liberty and useful 
knowledge, to conduct their business, and 
support their rightsin parliament. It had 
been urged that it would prevent sham 
ualifications; but it was not adcquate to 
t purpose: for the qualifications for 
Scotland were to remain at a third less 
than a qualification for England: and since 
(VOL. XXL. } 
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Scotch members tax English subjects, why 
were they not to be equally qualified ? 
Theirs would therefore be, in the spirit and 
sense of our laws, a sham qualification. 
The House of Lords contained some 
peers without estates, and yet their eldest 
sons were to be eligible to sit in the House 
of Commons; and that was a sham quali- 
fication. The Bill therefore was un- 


doubtedly a partial prosecution of profes. - 


sional men, annuitants upon landed secu- 
rity, monied men, and persons who reside 
in this country, and spend the whole in- 
come Of their estates, situated in parts of 
the British empire though notin England. 
The Bill was indeed favourable to West- 
minster-hall: for it laid a foundation for 
litigious law-suits (there being no fine for 
a false accusation) and Westminster-hall 
was to vacate seats in the House of Com- 
mons, if the member’s qualification was 
not to the jury’s liking. The Bill had 
another very extraordinary effect, because 
those who supported it had earnestly op- 
posed a proposition made relative to the 
Chiltern Hundreds, to enable members to’ 
vacate their own seats: and this qualifica- 
tion Bill puts it in the power of any member 
to yacate his seat, by disposing of 5/. a 
year out of his registered qualification, 
and enables him to be chosen for any other 
si by re-purchasing the same 5/. a year. 

hough an annuity of 3003. a year upon 
landed security was a qualification, the 
Bill attempted to make it liable to very ex- 
pensive law suits; a man out of parliament 
was not obliged to produce all the writings 
of his estate, because he had sold an 
annuity, and it certainly might lead a man 
into difficulties in other law-suits, to pro- 
duce all the settlements under which he 
claims his estate. The Bill affected the 
virtue of reformation, while it was striking 
at the root of the constitution. The griev- 
ances of the people did not arise out of an 
evasion of the Act of queen Anne, and if 
they have not petitioned to limit more 
effectually their choice of representatives, 
Mr. Grenyille’s Bill was the fairest mode 
of trying the legality of a member’s seat in 
parliament, and Westminster-hall ought 
not to interfere. The House of Lords and 
Commons would become equally aristo- 
cratical if this Bill passed ; for if the prin- 
ciple of the Billis once admitted, it is easy 
to add to qualifications, and only admit 
lords’ eldest sons, and a few great families, 
to be eligible to sit in parliament. He 
therefore trusted that it would be rejected. 

The House divided: Yeas 89; Noes 28. 


(2S) 
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~ Governor Pownall’s Bill to enable his 
Majesty to make Peace with Amertica.] 
May 24. Governor Pownall moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to impower his 
Majesty to make peace, truce, or conven- 
tion with America. He said that there 
were at this time two factions in America, 
the one a French, the other an English 
faction, and that as the English faction 
predominated, he flattered himself'a proper 
conduct on our part might lead to a speedy 
and happy conciliation. 

_ Mr. Eden objected wholly to the idea 
of making any proposition for peace, as 
there was every reason to expect that 
America would soon be glad to come to 
us with such overtures as we might ac- 
cept of with honour to ourselves. 

Earl Nugent spoke in favour of the Bill, 
and said it was highly proper the King 
should have it in his power to make peace 
with America; for when they once knew 
his Majesty had that power, there was 
little doubt of their coming to us with 
terms, and such as we might close with. 
For his part, he believed in his soul and 
conscience, that had the King been im- 
powered to have made peace with the 
Americans at the time they entered into 
a treaty with France, the war would have 
been at this time very happily ended. 

The House divided: For the question 
52; Against it 113. 


' The following is a copy of the Bill: 


‘¢ In order to remove all doubts or dis- 
abilities, which may prevent, obstruct or 
delay the happy work of peace, may it 
please your Majesty, that it may be de- 
clared and enacted, and it is hereby de- 
clared and enacted by, &c. &c. That his 
Majesty is impowered to make convention 
or truce, or to conclude a peace with the 
inhabitants of New-Hampshire, Massa- 
chuset’s' Bay, Rhode Island, and Provi- 
dence Plantation, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the three De- 
laware counties, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina, im North 
America, convened in congress, or in any 
other assembly or assemblies, or with any 
person or persons authorized to act for 
and in behalf of the same, in such form 
and manner as he, by virtue of the prero- 
gative of his crown, hath power to do in 
all other cases, and on such terms and 
conditions as in the course of events shall 
become convenient and necessary for the 
-honour and weltare of his Majesty and his 
people. 


Mr. Dunning’s Motion for reporting the 
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«¢ And in order thereto, be it enacted, 
by the authority aforesaid, that from and 
after the passing of this act, it shall and 
may be lawful for his Majesty to appoint 
such person or persons (subjects of Great 
Britain) as his Majesty in his wisdom shall 
think fit, and fully to authorize and em- 
power the same to treat, consult, and agree 
with the said Americans, or any part of 
them, or with any person or persons act- 
ing for and in their bekalf, to the said 
purpose of convention, truce, or peace. 

*«* And be it further enacted, that from 
and after the passing of this act, it shall 
and may be lawful for his Majesty to grant 
safe conduct to any such person or persons 
whatsoever, as his Majesty shall see cause 


‘and judge proper to receive on the ground 


of treaty for such convention, truce, or 
peace, in like manner as he is by divers 
ancient statutes impowered to do in the 
cases therein specified.” 


Mr. Dunning’s Motion for reporting 
the Resolutions of the 10th of April.) 
May 26. The House went into a com- 
mittee on the further consideration of the 
public petitions. 

Mr. Dunning rose, and desired that the 
resolutions come to by the committee of 
the whole House on the petitions, on the 
10th of April, be read. They were read 
accordingly. Mr. Dunning then enforced 
the necessity of reporting these resolu- 
tions, and concluded with a motion to that 
purpose, at the same time reminding such 
members as had originally voted for those 
resolutions, that they stood pledged to 
vote for his present motion. This gave 
rise to a warm debate, in which Mr. 
Turner, Mr. Fox, Mr. Rigby, Mr. Byng, 
lord North, and others spoke. At length 
the House divided on the question for the 
chairman’s leaving the chair; Ayes 177; 
Noes 134. Mr. Fox was warm, in treat- 
ing those county members with great se- 
verity, who had made a part of the 233 
on the 6th of April, and voted with mi- 
nistry since. Mr. Rigby again called op- 
position arope of sand. Mr. Turner said, 
he did not at all wonder at the right hon. 
gentleman’s approving placemen; that 
tellow-feeling made a man wonderous 
kind. Mr. Turner ascribed the American 
war entirely to placemen. The Lord Ad- 
vocate moved to adjourn to the 30th, 
which at 12 o’clock was agreed to. 

Lord George Gordon gave notice to the 
House, that on the 2nd of June, he should 
have the honour of presenting to their 
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consideration the Petition of the Protes- 
tant Association of London, Westminster, 
and Southwark, praying the repeal of the 
Jate Act in favour of Popery in England. 
He acquainted the House, that the whole 
Association proposed to assemble in St. 
George's-fields, and to accompany their 
peeuee to the House in the most humble, 

ecent, and respectful manner. His lord- 
ship then presented a Petition from his 
Majesty’s loyal Protestant subjects of 
High Wycomb, for the repeal of the same 
oe Bil. It was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


The King’s Message for a Vote of 
Credit.) June l. Lord North brought 
the following Message from the King: 

“G. R. 

“ His Majesty, relying on the expe 
rienced zeal and affection of his faithful 
Commons, and considering that in this 
critical conjuncture, emergencies may 
arise which may be of the utmost impor- 
tance, and be attended with the most dan- 
gerous consequences, if proper means 
should be not immediately applied to pre- 
vent or defeat them, is desirous that this 
House will enable him to defray any ex- 
pences incurred, or to be incurred on ac- 
count of military or ordnance services for 
the service of the year 1780, and to take 
all such measures as the exigency of af- 
fairs may require.” 

Lord North moved, that the message 
be referred to a committee of the whole 
House. 

Lord George Gordon declared, that he 
could not but oppose in every stage any 
new grant of supplies to the King, till his 
Majesty and his servants gave complete 
redress to the grievances of the people, 
both as to the late innovations in favour 
of Popery, as well as to the shameful 
abuses complained of in the expenditure 
of public money. 

he House divided without further de- 
bate. Ayes 39; Noes 19. 


The Earl of Shelburne’s Motion respect- 
ing thé Armed Neutrality.| June 1. The 
order of the day being read, 

The Earl of Shelburne rose, and pre- 
viously stated the doctrine of a noble lord 
then absent from his place (the lord chan- 
cellor) on account of illness, that every 
lord who moved for papers, besides ex- 
plaining his immediate motives for moving 

or them, was bound to inform the House 
of the ultimate object he proposed to 


‘Resolutsons of the 10th of April. 
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obtain. In conformity to this:established 
rule of proceeding laid down by that high 
authority, he would very fairly point to 
the object he had in view. The papers he 
meant to call for, he assured their Jordships, 
would be totally free from one. objection, 
which had been deemed an incurable one 
for several years pate they would convey — 
no improper intelligence to our enemies ; 
they would reveal no secrets of state; they 
would give no offence to our friends, nor 
cause of alarm to our enemies. The 
papers he sought were already known to 
all Europe; they had appeared in all 
the foreign Gazettes ; they were translated 
and had already been inserted in our own 
common news-papers. His motion, so 
far, was free from the least shadow of any 
objection. It was, however, in their lord- 
ships’ power to bring them forward in 
another light, and render them the fit sub- 
ject of parliamentary attention: for until 
they were authenticated to the House in 
the usual form, no parliamentary proceed- 
ing could be had upon them. This, he 
presumed, was but a matter of mere form; 
and if their lordships should think, with 
him, that the subject was a proper one for 
discussion, they would vote for the pro- 
duction of the papers; if not, they would 
of course give his intended motion a ne- 
gative. 

In respect of the other part of the rule 
laid down by the learned lord now absent, 
he would, though contrary to the usual 
mode of conducting business in that 
House, comply with it; he would tell their 
lordships, very candidly and explicitly, 
what his motion pointed to. It was meant 
to lead to a vote of censure upon adminis- 
tration, and a specific vote, by way of an 
Address to the crown, for the removal of 
the first lord of the Admiralty from his 
present high office, and from a seat in his 
Majesty's councils. | 

Having fully explained his intentions, 
and his objects, his lordship proceeded 
to state the subject matter of his ground 
of enquiry and accusation. The first, he 
said was merely introductory; the latter 
by way of censure. If he should be so 
fortunate as to carry the present motion for 
papers, he was determined to follow it up 
with a vote of censure, and a vote of re- 
moval, such as he had described, unless 
administration in one event, or the noble 
earl at the head of the Admiralty in the 
other, should be able to shew, that they 
had acted in a manner merely dictated by 
necessity, or arising from circumstances 
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which it was not in their power to prevent. 
Two objects were specially deserving of 
their lordships’ attention; they were, it 
was true, distinct in themselves, though 
they were productive of but one effect. 
He meant the total neglect on the part of 
ministers, to procure alliances on the con- 
tinent of Europe, and the disobliging the 
few friends we had. It was difficult to 
separate them in some respects; but as 
far as the observation applied to the mo- 
tion which he held in his hand he would 
first state the recent transactions which, 
he presumed, were the cause of driving us 
into the melancholy dilemma in which we 
now stood. 

His motion, he said, was meant to in- 
clude copies or extracts of all memorials 
or representations, delivered or received 
by his Majesty's ministers, relative to the 
claims of the several powers of Europe to 
a free navigation and commerce with our 
enemies: the instructions given to com- 
modore Fielding, previous to his sailing to 
intercept admiral Byland ; lord Stormont’s 
declaration to count Welderen, the Dutch 
minister; his Majesty’s declaration in the 
London Gazette, of the 18th of April, 
declaring his intentions of seizing military 
stores in neutral bottoms, &c. The em- 
press of Russia’s resolution of combining 
and confederating with all the neutral 
powers of Europe, and her intentions 
therein expressed of forming, in concert 
with them, a code ‘of maritime laws, in- 
tended to protect the goods and merchan- 
dize of the contracting or confederating 
paves should likewise be laid before the 

ouse. His lordship then commented 
upon several passages of those papers 
which he held in his hand, and read, he 
said, lest he should misquote them, if he 
had trusted merely to memory. 

One part of the Russian declaration, 
he would call it a manifesto, had a very 
remarkable expression indeed in it; it 
said, ** that the Baltic was excluded by na- 
ture from the intrusion of all the powers of 
Europe, but such as had dominions situated 
upon it.” What was this but fairly telling 
Engl ind, that every state on the face of 
the globe, which shall think proper to 
trade to the Baltic, will be protected in 
their property against the attacks or ra- 
vages of Great Britain, by us and the 
other two neighbouring powers, Sweden 
and Denmark, whom we have now called 
upon to combine with us, for the naviga- 
tion of the Baltic? It is true there was a 
sweetener, which accompanied this decla- 


ration, namely, the restoration of a British 
ship which had been captured by an Ame- 
rican privateer; but how dull and sense- 
less, or wilfully blind, ministers must have 
been, not to perceive that the very act of 
kindness established the principle of ex- 
clusion! What was it but to say, We have 
returned you a British ship, taken by an 
American privateer; but attend to the 
conclusion; if any of your ships of war, 
or armed vessels, should capture an Ame- 
rican vessel within the limits we have 
thought fit to prescribe, be assured, the 
rule we have laid down is meant to be a 

eneral one, of which America shall be 
free to profit, as well as Great Britain. 
The fact in itself was alarming, but its con- 
sequences were, indeed, much more so, 
for it went to an implied acknowledgment 
of the independency of America. It stated 
no exception relative to rebels or subjects 
in arms; it avoided particulars, and only 
mentioned one, which was to confirm the 
general doctrine, that the Baltic and 
northern seas were free to all nations; 
and that the powers who laid an exclusive 
claim to the dominion of them, were deter- 
mined, without any exception whatever, 
to maintain the freedom of their naviga- 
tion. Another more alarming passage 
appeared in the Russian manifesto, “ Free 
bottoms make free goods.” Was not this 
declaration fairly telling the court of Great 
Britain, We will sell to neutral carriers ; 
we will carry ourselves, and we will pro- 
tect each other, in supplying the belliger- 
ent powers with every thing they may 
want, such as carrying their own native 
commodities and merchandize to and from 
their several ports and harbours in the 
West Indies, &c. But this language im- 
ported still more, and amounted to an ine 
vitation to all the neutral powers in Eu- 
rope to accede to the contents, and to 
meet, in order to devise the necessary 
measures for the composing a code 
of maritime Jaw, founded upon the 
basis ‘‘ of free ships, free goods,’ unless 
contrary to the conditions of subsist- 
ing treaties. ‘This was at once destroy- 
ing the Jaw of nations, as it had remain- 
ed for many centuries; but that was not 
all; it must terminate in the ruin of 
Britain, at least in the overthrow of her 
naval power; for the great advantage 
Britain possessed was, that she had hereto- 
fore enjoyed the advantage of an exclusive 
trade to her American colonies, which 
supplied great quantities of naval stores. 
On the breaking out of a war, Britain, be- 
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sides having a supply from America, had | was the conduct of the court of Great 
the common European market to resort to, | Britain? She gave orders to seize all 
naniely, Russia and the other northern | naval stores in Dutch bottoms, and broke 
powers; and being generally superior at | the treaty of 1674 without colour or pre- 
sea, she had not only the opportunity of | tence. When hostilities commenced with 
supplying her own deciand: but likewise | France, which by the bye, we, not they, 
the power of cutting off, in a great mea- | commenced, by the taking of the Pallas 
sure, the necessary supply from France | and Licorne frigates, the same orders were 
and Spain; so that our superiority at sea | renewed; the treaty of 1674 was dail 
was owing more to that circumstance, | violated, and scarcely a week passed which 
than either to the numbers of our seamen, | did not bring an account of some ship, bes 
the great extent of our commerce, or even | longing to Holland, having been captured 
the skill and bravery of our officers and | and brought into our ports. ‘Thus was the 
men. The code of maritime law, which, | treaty of 1674 broke through, without a 
for aught he knew, was already agreed | pretence of the treaty of 1716 bein 
upon, taking away the great advantage | evaded; and even the violent and ras 
which we had over every other nation } measure of the 3d of January last, was not 
now in Eurgpe; evidently puts us on a! preceded by the requisition made for the 
level with our enemies in point of supply, | troops and ships finally determined upon 
but much below them in the inevitable ef- | by Holland. Besides, the tenor of the 
fects; for if France and Spain could have | treaty did not bind Holland, but upon 
naval and military stores in any quantities | two contingencies, first, that our enemies 
they wanted ; if they could transport their ; were not the aggressors, which, in fact, 
property to and from the western world, | they were not; secondly, that we were 
in free, because neutral bottoms, it was to | attacked in Europe, which no man, he 
the last degree ridiculous to say, or be- ; presumed, would assert. But be that as it 
lieve, that Great Britain could possibly be | might, it was clear that it was we, who had 
able to cope with the united force of the | first violated the treaty with Holland, and 
House of Bourbon. Being thus deprived | afterwards, that we attacked the Dutch in - 
of the advantages which had given us the | an hostile manner, before we could possibly 
superiority, during the three last wars, | know whether they would have fulfilled 
over the House of Bourbon, the founda- | the other treaty for the supply of the men 
tion taken away, the superstructure | and ships. ‘That business was at the time 
erected upon that basis must fall to pieces, : in a train of negociation. Every person 
and then, farewell for ever to the naval . in the least conversant in the constitution 
power and gory of Great Britain! of the United Provinces, well knew, that 
His lordship next proceeded to state the | their deliberations were necessarily slow, 
particular predicament this country stood , when every province was vested with a 
m respecting Holland. He observed, that ; negative, and every town and district, 
soon after the breaking out of the Ame-' almost in each prevince, with a negative 
rican war, we had, by a most bullying and | likewise in their provincial assemblies; 
oppressive conduct, irritated the Dutch, | consequently it was impossible, from the 
and filled them with resentments, which | nature of the government, to come to an 
he believed would not be shortly eradi- | immediate decision, as in other countries, 
cated. We treated them more like the | when the whole of the executive power 
wretched dependants, or the subjects of | was lodged in a single hand. 
petty Italian republics, than a state which | He was ready to acknowledge that the 
. filled so respectable a niche in the grand | Dutch were a people much attached to 
European system. There were then two | their own interests; that their power and 


principal treaties existing; one of which | riches solely originated from commerce} 
permitted the Dutch to trade with our | that being the great carriers of Europe, 
foreign enemies in time of war or actual | they had every temptation to insist upon 
hostilities; the other obliged them to as- | the rigid observance of the treaty of 1674, 
sist us in the event of being attacked in | and to evade that for furnishing a supply 
Europe. On the breaking out of the | of troops and ships to Great Britain, for 
troubles-in America, we were not at war | fear of involving themselves in a war with 
with any foreign power, either in Europe | France; but those very powerful motives 
or elsewhere; consequently, there could | should have suggested to the cabinet of 
be no requisition made to the States }|Great Britain, the idea of a proper 
Generals for troops or ships; yet what | management, suitable to the difficulty and 
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delicacy of the occasion, and which pru- 
dence would have endeavoured to provide 
against. They ought to have adminis- 
tered every preventive in their power. It 
might have been an arduous task ; but to 
what use were' ministers paid’and em- 
ployed? Where was the supposed wisdom, 
management, and address of men in office, 
if they did not devise means to qualify, to 
defeat, or soften, what it might not be in 
their power entirely to remove? On the 
contrary, what was the conduct of the 
British cabinet? They oppressed those 
whom they ought to have treated with a 
most delicate and cautious hand; they 
irritated and insulted those whom they 
should have soothed and managed; and 
created the most indignant and fixed re- 
sentments in the breasts of those whom 
they should, with persuasiveness, drawn 
from arguments of common interest, 
former and present friendships, and future 
safety, have assuaged. It was true that 
Holland was infected with party, as well 
as England. There was a strong French 
faction there, who were further strength- 
ened by those who had no other object 
but the. present to gain. On the other 
_hand, he would ask ministers, if England 

had not many weighty and powerful friends 
there? Most certainly; no man would 
deny it. Might not, then, a proper ad- 
dress effect a great deal? Might not the 
favourable dispositions be improved? 
Might not means be found even to gratify 
the views, in some measure, of the inte- 
rested and avaricious, and even the violent 
be pacified? What could not be openly 
effected, might it not be brought about 
by other means? Not by bribery, for he 
understood that art had not been left un- 
essayed. Ministers had, he believed, tried 
those means already, but to very little 
effect. Experience taught them to try 
the means, which had so successfully an- 
swered their fullest expectations here at 
home; but though the governing object 
in commercial states was gain; though 
the Hollanders preferred money to almost 


every other consideration, they chose their 


method of obtaining it; they were not 
come to the last and grossest stage of 

uman corruption, that of receiving round 
bribes for their popular suftrages. Money, 
he understood, had been distributed, but 
he believed, and was persuaded, it had 
been thrown away. It might influence 
other nations to do any thing; but unless 
with a few prostitute wretches, who were 
the growth of every country, he was well 
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informed that this ministerial mode of ne- 
gociation had failed. The noble viscount 
(Stormont) may shrug up his shoulders, 
but I know it to be a fact, that attempts 
have been made to bribe the Hollanders 
with money; and I will tell the noble vis- 
count what perhaps he is ignorant of, that 
notwithstanding the great expectations he 
may have formed from the negociations at 
Rotterdam, and elsewhere, among the 
merchants, his negociations (I presume 
his lordship is no stranger to what I mean) 
will most assuredly miscarry; and that he 
and all. his colleagues in office will find 
themselves, at long run, as fatally disap- 
pointed in this money negociation, as they 
have been more than once in their attempts 
to bring over the leaders in America. 

His lordship lamented that we had not 
a single ally in Europe; nay more, that 
we had not a single friend or well-wisher. 
He should not be surprised to hear the 
noble viscount in high office rise and ex- 
plain away the whole of the Russian de- 
claration, and endeavour to represent it 
as a scene of nothing but management 
between the courts of London and Peters- 
burgh; but he would anticipate what the 
noble lord might say on that head, by re- 
sorting to a few facts, not of a doubtful 
nature, or liable to be controverted, but 
of the most acknowledged notoriety. He 
held, he said, the proofs in his hand; he 
would state them, and he defied any noble 
lord in office to contradict a syllable of 
their contents. They were contained in 
the papers included in his intended mo- 
tion, There were but two lights in which 
the Russian manifesto could be properly 
considered ; the first with respect to the 
belligerent powers, the latter with respect 
to the neutral. How did the neutral 
powers receive the Russian declaration ? 
Holland aceeded to it; Sweden and Den- 
mark, he was persuaded, had done the 
same before now; and Portugal would 
probably be compelled to follow the ex- 
ample, how much soever she might be 
disinclined, as having little or no interest 
in it. She was no carrier; her products 
were no object oneither hand. She could 
dispose of her commodities, and receive 
those of other nations, without risk or dan- 
ger. If this state of the question was not 
fairly laid down, he begged some minister 
would rise and assure their ata if 
some satisfaction was not given oe reat 
Britain to the neutral powers of Europe, 
in which her claim of stopping and seizing 
the goods of neutrals was not relinquished ; 
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whether it was not meant to assemble a 
congress at the Hague, or some other 
towo in Holland, to be composed of dele- 
gates from the several neutral powers in 
Europe, in order to frame a code of mari- 
time law, which should be binding upon the 
belligerent powers, both at present and in 
future. 

On the other hand, what was the con- 
duct of the belligerent powers? France 
immediately, on the receipt of the Russian 
declaration, expressed her fullest appro- 
bation ; and, as a proof of its justice and 
policy, not only took off immediately the 
additional duties laid upon the commodi- 
ties of such of the United Provinces as 
had refused to come into her views, but 
rman issued orders for the restitution 
of such of the additional duties as had 
been collected upon the product, manu- 
factures, and commerce of those other 
alee which appeared less friendly to 

er views. The court of Madrid followed 
the same example, and ordered restitution 
to the Dutch owners; while England gave 
up the point only so far as Russia itself was 
concerned, which was directly cementing 
the other neutral powers, driving them 
into the views of the court of Petersburgh, 
and by that means rendering her the em- 
pire of the naval and commercial system 
of Europe. But, from the fact to proceed 
to the conclusion, was it not fair to pre- 
sume that Great Britain was now driven 
to the necessity of going to war with the 
rest of Europe, or of submitting to the 
law contained in this new maritime code? 
He knew of but one possible way of ex- 
tricating us from the difficulties we were 
engaged in, and the danger with which 
we were threatened, though he could not 
promise that it would prove successful ; 
that was by immediately going back to the 
treaty of 1674, by leaving Holland at li- 
berty to act at her discretion; by giving 
in one instance, and taking in another; 
pointing out fairly, distinctly, and expli- 
citly, the danger of permitting France to 
erect a naval power on the ruin of that of 
-Britain; and reminding the Hollanders of 
the danger of their situation, if so for- 
midable and ambitious an enemy should, 
to her great land power, make an acquisi- 
tion of the dominion of the sea. 

He confessed our situation presented 
nothing but a choice of difficulties; that 
it was a measure of humiliation, consider- 
ing the lengths we had, through the ab- 
surdity, obstinacy, and imbecility of our 
ministers, been led into. It was their 
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lordships’ duty to know how we had been 
led into this fatal situation, as well as to 
know what every man must acknowledge, 
that we were in it; and he thought it the 
duty of their lordships to be acquainted 
with the names of those pernicious coun- 
sellors, who had rashly, madly, and fool- 
ishly advised his Majesty to take so im- 
politic, precipitate, and, he feared, so 
fatal a step, in order that they might be 
held up to future ages, as a monument to 
succeeding ministers, how they risked the 
interests of the country, nay its very 
existence as a nation, to such wild, im- 
practicable, and destructive experiments, 
He then contrasted the conduct of for- 
mer administrations with the present, in 
respect of alliances; and pointed out se- 
veral favourable opportunities, which had 
Migatesa themselves in the space of the 
ast nine or ten years. He stated the 
favourable disposition of the court of Ver- 
sailles, in the affair of the Spanish rupture, 
respecting Falkland’s island, at the close 
of the year 1770, when, if the French kin 
had not personally interfered, a war would 
have been inevitable. He said, though 
this country did not acknowledge many 
obligations to Louis 15, England was, at 
the period alluded to, much indebted to 
him. His minister pressed him on the oce« 
casion, but the monarch, averse to war, 
and well inclined towards Great Britain, 
parted with that minister, and introduced 
a pacific system, by calling M. D’ Aiguillon 
to the head of his councils. This dispo- 
sition might have been further improved 
and strengthened, and a full and perma- 
nent amity established, probably between 
both countries. Another favourable open- 
ing soon after offered in the case of the 
dispute between Russia and the Porte. 
Upon that occasion, it was true, the court 
of London did interfere, but procured no 
benefit thereby to herself. She preserved 
the balance of maritime power; she pre- 
vented the Russian squadron from being 
destroyed; she gave every friendly assist- 
ance she could, without taking an open 
and decisive part; and made no terms 
whatever, nor provision for the day of 
possible distress. Again, upon the par- 
tition of Poland, she might have easily 
turned the scale against the king of 
Prussia, by entering into a treaty with the 
emperor; or if the partition was not 
thought to be proper, in respect of Russia 
and Austria, who had no claim, though 
Prussia had some title to the territories he 
claimed ; Great Britain might have joined 
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with the latter, and prevented the parti- 
tion, by securing to the king of Prussia 
his exclusive claims. And lastly, when 
the court of Vienna laid in her claims to 
part of the succession of the late elector 
of Bavaria, Britain, as in all the foregoing 
instances, might have interfered, and put 
a negative upon the pretensions of the 
king of Prussia, and thereby secured the 
friendship of the present emperor. He 
would add another circumstance, which 
exhibited our minister, in the strongest 
light, to be weak, inattentive, and inca- 
pable, which was, that though it was we 
that had enabled Russia to make peace 
with the Porte, it was France negociated 
the truce, and finally fixed and determined 
the terms of ultimate pacification. This 
was, he believed, an instance never known 
in the history of negociation. France 
meditated the destruction of the Russian 
fleet in the Mediterranean, and would 
have accomplished it, but for the inter- 
ference of Great Britain; yet when peace 
came to be made between the empress 
and the Porte, it was France, the enemy 
of Russia, that was the negociator, and 
not Great Britain, her steady friend in the 
time of need. 

His lordship then took a short view of 
the conduct of ministers in the present 
American war. America would not resist, 
said ministers: she did resist. Her re- 
sistance would be confined to a few; it 
proved almost universal. France would 
not interfere ; she gave the fullest assur- 
ances of her pacific and friendly disposi- 
tions: she did interfere. Spain professed 
dispositions of a similar nature, but she 
soon followed the example of France; and 
now he should hear, he support of the 
good intentions of the court of Petersburg ; 
but in this instance he was not under the 
necessity of hazarding prophecy or pre- 
diction, for the conduct of Russia had 
saved him the trouble. She was allied, 
not directly for our destruction, in an open 
and hostile manner, but she was allied to 
effect what must bring it about full as 
effectually: she had put herself at the 
head of a confederacy, which would, if 
not prevented in some way or other, ter- 
minate in our ruin; and whatever might 
be the event of their lordships’ discussion 
of this important question, he thought it 
was well worthy of their most serious con- 
sideration. 

He appealed to the noble lords, tf there 
was one among them, the most friendly, 
and well inclined towards ministers, the 
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most willing to support them, who would 
lay his hand on his heart and declare, that 
he expected any thing but progressive 
stages of national ruin, solong as the present 
ministers continued in office? He was 
sure there was not; but some of their 
lordships might think themselves bound to 
support the administration of those whose 
conduct they had never publicly disap- 
proved. There were some, however, of 
another description, who did not, he pre- 
sumed, look upon themselves so fettered ; 
some, who, while they sat in council with 
ministers, had publicly avowed, that no 
man of honour or conscience could be 
present at the ‘scenes which they were 
witness to in his Majesty’s confidential 
councils. [Alluding to lord Gower’s 
words early in the session; see Vol. 20, 
p- 1176.] He had a right to presume, 
that such men would not continue to sup- 
port measures out of the cabinet, which 
no man of honour and conscience could 
bear to be present at in cabinet; other- 
wise, it would be indeed a most extraor- 
dinary stretch of political logic, to sup- 
port measures and ministers, in parliament, 
which measures and transactions no man 
of honour or conscience could submit to 
be present at in cabinet. 

His lordship went into a great number 
of miscellaneous observations, of less con- 
sequence ; taking notice that the folly and 
meanness of ministers could only be 
equalled by their obstinacy and temerity ; 
that we had opened the eyes, and enlight- 
ened the understandings of the German 
boor, the dull Hollander, and barbarous 
Russ ; we had become the contempt and 
standing jest of all Europe; and, from a 
great, glorious, and happy people, who 
had borne our arms triumphant to every 
quarter of the globe, were fulley to a de- 
gree of insignificance and humiliation, 
which was sufficient to claim the pity and 
commiseration of our envenomed and im- 
placable enemies. His lordship then made 
the following motion: “ That an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty, be- 
seeching his Majesty, that he will be gra- 
ciously pleased to order, that there be 
laid before that House a copy of his Ma- 
jesty’s Declaration, published in the Lon- 
don Gazette on Tuesday the 18th of 
April last, suspending provisionally all the 
particular stipulations respecting the tree- 
dom of navigation and commerce with his 
Majesty’s enemies in the time of war, with 
the answers given thereto; as also all co- 
pies or extracts.of all correspondence with 
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his Majesty’s ministers, so far as relate to 
the same subjects, or to any steps taken, 
or engagements entered into, between the 
said neutral powers in Europe, from the 
Ist of May, 1779, to the present.” 

Lord Stormunt rose, and after a few 
prefatory apologies, said he looked upon 
itto be his duty to go somewhat into de- 
tail, because he found it necessary to 
speak as well to matters of fact as argu- 
ment. He was fully aware of his own in- 
ability to contend with so powerful an ad- 
versary as the noble earl, were the powers 
of mere oratory to prevail; but, he was 
not without some confidence that his pub- 
lic attempts, when strongly supported by 
truth, as they would be, could not fail of 
making the impression he desired. His 
inferiority in point of declamation, would 
weigh nothing in their lordships’ judg- 
ment; and he made no doubt, but their 
lordships would think that the feebleness 
of the advocate would be most amply 
made up by the goocness of the cause. 
Though he meant to go somewhat into 
length, it was not his intention to give a 
specific answer, or pay a minute attention 
to every assertion made, or insinuation 
thrown out by the noble lord. It would 
on many accounts be imprudent, if not 
highly improper; and on_ others, little 
more than taking up their lordships’ time 
to very little purpose. 

Under those reservations, he thought it 
his duty to pay particular attention to se- 
veral things which had fallen from the 
noble lord, in the course of his speech. 
Such as he should forbear’ to enter more 
fully into the consideration of, he assured 
their lordships, would relate only to points 
in agitation, between us and foreign powers, 
and not finally determined upon. If, 
therefore, their lordships should imagine, 
that he had touched upon some points 
lightly, and with an apparent degree of 
reserve, he begged leave to assure them, 
that such reserve flowed merely from mo- 
tives of a very different nature from those, 
he presumed, the noble lord who made 
the motion, and his friends might be ready 
toimpute. That assembly was a popular 
assembly. Every thing which passed 
within those walls, soon made its way into 
the world, and was specdily transmitted to 
foreign countries. Ie had often before 
observed, and he would again repeat, that 
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dor at a foreign court. He could with 
truth assure their lordships, that these ac- 
counts frequently produced the most unto- 
ward circumstances, and created difficul- 
ties scarcely to be imagined, or believed, 
by any but those, whose situation gave 
them an opportunity of being acquainted 
with them. 

He was ready to subscribe to an obser- 
vation the noble earl had repeatedly en- 
deavoured to impress upon their lordships’ 
minds; that the present was a critical, a 
trying, and adifficult moment. He would 
go further with his lordship, and add, that 
it was such perhaps as this country never 
before experienced. Therefore, discus- 
sions of the nature opened by the noble 
earl, ought to be entered into with great 
caution, and the subjects touched with a 
tender and delicate hand; otherwise, what 
was avowedly intended to effect the best 

fe ° 

te might, as had often to his know- 
edge been the case, be productive of the 
very worst. He was sorry for it, but the 
temper of the times would have it so, that 
the deliberations of that august assembly, 
were become much too public, contrary, 
he believed, to the custom of all other 
states, of which any account had been 
handed down to posterity. Rome, in the 
most flourishing stages of that republic, 
never published the proceedings and con- 
sultations of her senate, and he should ever 
think, that in that she acted wisely; for 
controuling executive government, when 
measures and their consequences were 
fully known and decided, and controuling 
the execution of measures, while the 
were in train, or depending, was in his 
Opinion two different things. 

He differed very widely, he said, from 
the noble earl, respecting the subsisting 
treaties between us and Holland. He 
said, that the treaty of 1674, like all other 
treaties, held out or promised reciprocal 
benetits to the contracting parties. Trea- 
ties were exceptions to the general and 
universal law of nations, and as the bene- 
fits were supposed to be nearly balanced, 
and reciprocal, so were the obligations for 
their due and faithful performance. The 
history of the treaty of 1674, was this: 
Great Britain gave particular privileges, 
one among others, that of carrying all 
kinds of goods and merchandize without 
interruption; in return Efolland engaged 


this circumstance was the source of much | if England should be attacked, to assist 


mischief. 


He had fatal experience of it her with a certain number of ships, and 
when he had the honour of serving his | land forces. 


The nature of the treaty 


Sovereign, in the capacity of an ambassa- | spoke for itself; it was in fact, an alliance, 
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not a mere commercial treaty; besides 
this, it was made when France and the 
united provinces were at war, and in con- 
templation, that what had since happened 
-would never have taken place; namely, 
that Great Britain would be engaged in a 
war with France and Spain, and that the 
friendly stipulation in the treaty was to be 
-employed against the former; but what 
was the conduct of Holland? That part 
of the treaty which answered her own 
purpose, she sought and pressed a religi- 
ous observance of, but declined to fulfil 
her own engagement, that of furnishing 
the ships and troops. 

That succour, his lordship observed, 
had been repeatedly demanded, and as 
repeatedly evaded and procrastinated b 
Holland, though not expressly refused. 
At first, as we were only at war with Ame- 
rica, the answer was, that the casus faederis 
did not exist. That plea could no longer 
be urged after the attacks made by the 
French at Rhode Island and Charles-town ; 
and the attempt by Spain upon Gibraltar. 
Upon those events, as they arose, applica- 
tions had been regularly made to the 
States General, calling upon them to fulfil 
the treaty on their part, as it had been 
faithfully adhered to by us; yet, notwith- 
standing those applications had been ac- 
companied by remonstrances, and pressed 
with all possible urgency, as to the nature 
of the lain, and the necessity of an im- 
mediate compliance, Holland still con- 
tinued to supply our enemies with all kinds 
of naval stores, under the sanction of the 
treaty of 1674: sedulously endeavouring 
to explain away the nature of the obliga- 
tion imposed upon them, respecting the 
ships and troops. He was far from imputing 
this very extraordinary conduct to the 
people of Holland. Holland like Great 

rita was torn by factious intrigue and 
cabal, which were unfortunately for both 
countries fomented by France; and thus 
the secret article in the treaty of 1674, 
which forbad Holland to supply our ene- 
mies with naval or military stores was said 
not to exist, on account of a subsequent 
treaty, in which the secret article was not 
recognized; so that in either event, whe- 
ther the stipulated assistance was with- 
held, or the private article broke through, 
it came exactly to the same point. The 
treaty could not be binding on one party, 
a moment after it had been broken by the 
other; consequently, whether the matter 
was considered relative to the breach of 
the secret article, or to the undertaking 
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to assist us in case of an attack, it was to 
all intents and purposes, literally and sub- 
stantially long since at an end. 

Finding at length all remonstrances to- 
tally disregarded, and, what was more, that 
the French faction had prevailed so far, as 
to send out ships destined for France, and 
loaded with all kinds of military stores, 
under convoy; and this, he was persuaded, 
upon a presumption, that we were so 
spiritless and depressed, as to submit to 
any indignity they might think it conve- 
nient or proper to put upon us; his Ma- 
jesty’s confidential servants thought it high 
time to convince them of their error, and 
chastise them for their baseness. On this 
idea commodore Fielding was sent out to 
intercept them. He did so, and brought 
several of the ships into Portsmouth, and 
would the whole of the fleet, had not the 
season of the year, and the length of the 
nights favoured their escape down the 
channel. Yet, however powerful the French 
faction in Holland might be, there was 
one circumstance respecting that business 
which was worth attending to: that Hol- 
land, he meant the governing powers 
there, fook care that the timber for build- 
ing should not be sent out, under convoy, 
as an act of state, but barely permitted at 
the risk of the owners, who, as he had just 
observed, made their voyage good to 
Brest without interruption. | 

He did not wish to. conceal any thing,, 
ncither to exaggerate; but he thought it 
incumbent upon him to observe to their 
lordships, that after the repcated and 
pressing memorials which had from time 
to time been transmitted to sir Joseph 
Yorke, and presented by him to the States 
General, the refusing to comply with the 
requisitions, founded upon subsisting trea- 
ties, rendered every thing which subse- 
quently happened, or might happen, the 
act of the republic, not the particular 
transgressions of interested individuals. 
The spirit of enterprize in merchants in 
expectation of inordinate gain, and oda 
aniassing great fortunes, was, he believed, 
an almost universal principle, and in the 
breasts of none of that description did this 
principle more powerfully operate, than in 
those of the merchants and traders in 
Holland. The observation was almost 
become proverbial. The story of count 
Lowendahl, who took Bergenopzoom, was 
notorious, and well authenticated; for al- 
though it was the key of the United Pro- 
vinces, Lowendahl protested that he must 
have faved in his attempts, had not the 
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merchants of Amsterdam been so kind as 
to furnish him with gunpowder: and that 
at another time, when the Republic was at 
war with Spain, the Dutch merchants 
privately contracted with his Catholic ma- 
jesty to supply him with a certain number 
of ships, and very faithfully fulfilled their 
bargain. The case at present was clearly 
different, it was not private risk, nor mer- 
cantile adventures. It was evidently an 
affair for which the Republic itself had 
become responsible, as well by a tacit re- 
fusal under various pretexts, to fulfil the 
subsisting treaties, as by an active avowal 
of therr real intentions, sending the ships 
carrying goods to our enemies, expressly 
contrary to the treaty of 1674, under con- 
voy. If after such provocations, directly 
or indirectly, we must indeed be sunk as 
a people ; we must be emptied of all spirit, 
and ministers deserved every charge urged 
against them on the score of timidity and 
irresolution; of being dastardly to the 
most extraordinary, shameful, and dis- 
graceful degree, if they permitted Holland 
to continue supplying France and Spain, 
with what might be well denominated the 
sinews of war. Had ministers not at- 
tempted to avail themselves of the local 
situation of this island, placed as it were 
by Providence, between the northern and 
southern parts of Europe, they would most 
certainly have deserved every epithet the 
noble earl had, or was inclined to bestow 
upon them. Had not they endeavoured 
to cut off those sinews of war, and stopped 
the supplies of naval stores, destined for 
Brest and elsewhere, to the general accu- 
sation of incapacity, and irresolution, the 
noble earl, in his opinion, might with jus- 
tice have added a criminal inattention, 
nay, even treachery itself. | 
Ministers had adopted a very different 
mode of conduct; notwithstanding which 
they were arraigned by the noble lord. 
In his lordship’s idea, they were highly 
blameable, and for what? Because they 
seized the dagger which Holland was pre- 
paring to put into the Hand of France, whose 
avowed object was the total destruction of 
Great Britain, if not as a nation, most 
clearly and confessedly, as a maritime 
power. Was this a charge which ministers 
need be ashamed of? He hoped not. He 
hoped it would never be imputed as a crime 
to ministers in that House, or out of it, that 
they prevented Holland from continuing 
the nominal ally of Great Britain, while 
ber conduct in point of form and effect 


both, bespoke the friend if not the open 
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auxiliary of France. Surely this could 
not be? He would never believe that so 
absurd, so uncharitable an interpretation 
could possibly be put upon their conduct. 
For one, he was ready to defend the whole 
of their conduct respecting Holland, who 
so far from performing the obligations to 
which she bound herself, had even de- 
parted from the permanent and established 
rules by which her conduct was circum- 
scribed, as a power acting under the ac- , 
knowledged Jaws of neutrality. 

For his part, by what he could learn 
from the best authorities on the subject, 
he always understood that neutrality con- 
sisted simply in this; that the neutral 
power was not togive assistance inany a 
whatever. Was that the case here? Or 
could it be so understood, either in fact or 
argument? By no means. Holland, by a 
direct and open interference, might hurt 
herself, but, all circumstances considered, 
could hardly do anyinjury to Great Britain. 
Her conduct was the very reverse; for 
under the semblance of amity, at least a 
rigid neutrality, she was daily doing the 
most material, and perhaps fatal injury to 
Great Britain. Indeed, the supplying our 
enemies with naval stores, was all Holland 
could do, and she had done it. —— 

The noble ear] said he had made several 
observations on the paper which appeared 
in the London Gazette of the 18th of 
April. The noble earl concluded, that 
the paper in question shut the door ulti- 
mately against any return to the former 
good understanding which subsisted be- 
tween Great Britain and Holland. He 
was not sagacious enough to follow the 
noble lord to the object at. which he 
pointed ; the declaration he confessed was 
a strong one; but it was necessarily so, 
and notwithstanding all the harsh epithets 
bestowed on it by the noble lord, in his 
opinion there was still left an opening, and 
a wide one, for Holland, if she chose it, to 
return with ease, honour, and convenience 
to her former friendly connection with 
Great Britain. 

His lordship next entered into a kind of 
abstract history of the negociations of sir 
William Temple, relative to the treaty of 
1674, the difficulties he had to contend 
with; the peculiar embarrassments and 
perplexities which arose in the prosecution 
of it, and the final result ; commenting as 
he proceeded on several parts of the noble 
earl’s speech, who made the motion. Re- 
specting the conduct of the court of Russia, 
his lordship was very full. It was his opi- 
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nion, (and he had been in a situation more 
than once when his opinion was asked), 
that it was the temporary, as well as per- 
manent interest of Great Britain to do all 
in her power to cultivate a friendship, and 
olitical connection with the court of 
Petersbureii; because it always appeared 
to him, that their interests were the same, 
and their advantages necessarily recipro- 
‘cal. As to the conduct of the court of 
Versailles, respecting the Russian mani- 
festo, which the noble earl had represented 
in so unfavourable a point of view, by re- 
commending to us to adopt a similar mode 
of conduct, or the other part of the alter- 
native, an immediate breach with Russia, 
did by no means strike him in the same 
light. It was of very little consequence 
it France said or wrote upon the occa- 
sion; but he believed, there was very little 
need .of positive proof to shew, that the 
regulations, such as had been laid down, 
in the empress of Russia’s declaration, 
had not been received in the French navy : 
and he was perfectly persuaded, that whe- 
ther the orders were formally issued or 
not, there was no positive order given for 
their unqualified observance. To receive 
an instruction how to act was one thing ; 
but the point would turn on the single cir- 
cumstance, whether at the same time the 
officer who received such order would un- 
derstand it to be an eflicient order. to be 
bona fide carried into execution? The de- 
claration ot the court of Versailles car- 
ricd with them that degree of weight they 
were justly entitled to in the different 
courts of Europe. Russia could not for- 
get the conduct of France upon a recent 
occasion ; he meant when that power sent 
@ squ:drov into the Mediterranean, about 
ten years since, to make a maritime war 
on the Turks, and to attack their islands 
in the Archipelago. Upon that occasion 
it was well known, and had been so stated 
by the noble eari who made the motion, 
that in the midst of the most solemn as- 
surances of good will from France; she 
was at that time meditating the destruc- 
tion of tbe Russian. navy, and would pro- 


bably have accomplished her design, but. 


for the timely aud spirited interference of 
Great Britain. 

The noble ear] complained loudly, and. 
stropgly criminated ministers for not pro- 
fitiny by the disposition and complicated 
Interests of the several leading powers of 
Europe, particulirly Russia, alluding to 
the circumstances last mentioned. He 
was of opinion, that the noble earl should 
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have endeavoured to inform himself better 
on the subject before he passed so harsh, 
and he was free to maintain s0 unmerited 
a censure upon his Majesty's confidential 
servants. He should have learned what 
was done, and what wag omitted, before 
he proceeded to judgment; when he had, 
he doubted not, but his lordship would en- 
tertain sentiments extremely different from 
those he had that day expressed. The si- 
tuation of Europe, the intercsts and views 
of its respective states, and a variety of 
circumstances little known, rendered that 
impossible, though speciously, and appa- 
He 
said, the empress of Russia was a wise 
and a just princess, and he had every rea- 
son to believe, would act strictly conform-. 
able to those great characteristics, and 
that her reign would prove as glorious as 
that female reign which so justly distin- 
guished the annals of this country. The 
noble lord condemned ministers, for not 
profiting at the period alluded to, when 
the spirited interference of this country 
prevented the destruction of her fleet by 
France, in the Mediterranean. For his 
part, he thought the court of London acted 
with a magnanimity and disinterestedness, 
that reflected the highest honour upon it. 
It would be mean, selfish, and pitiful, to 
take an advantage arising from the mo- 
ment, to extort stipulations in our favour. 
Advantages thus gained scldom proved be- 
neficial to those who extorted them; such 
situations might generate treaties, but they 
scldom, if ever, produced amity or atfec- 
tion. At the best, they were performed 
in an ungracious manner, and with little 
effect; and were generally evaded, for 
pretences would never be wanting to 
evade fulfilling engagements entered into 
in moments of difiiculty and distress: and 
if he had an option, at. the instant be was 
speaking, he would rather trust to what 
might arise in the heart of the empress of 
Russia, from a recollection of past obliga- 
tions, than merely have a right to make 
requisitions, formed on such a claim as he. 
had. been describing. On the whole, it 
was neither probable or natural, that. the 
empress of Russia would desert her best 
friend, in the moment of adversity; she - 
felt in her own mind too strong a sense of 
past obligations, to act so perfidious and 
unnatural a part; besides, her interest, 
according to the present system of Europe, 
as well as her gratitude, bound her toa 
conduct very different from that predicted 


by the noble earl. 
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Lord Camden said, he heard with asto- 
nishment what fell from the noble vis- 
count relative to the future conduct of 
Russia: the noble lord acknowledges, that 
such a code of maritime laws as that so 
often mentioned in the course of the de- 
bate, has been promulged by the empress 
of Russia; that she has invited the other 
neutral maritime powers of Europe to ac- 
cede to it; and the powers at war to sub- 
mit to such regulations, as may be the re- 
sult of a treaty, or congress, or meeting 
to be assembled for that purpose; while 
the leading steps are already taken, com- 
munications made by the courts of Stock- 
holm and Copenhagen, and the Dutch re- 
public; in the very moment that France, 
not waiting for the result of the congress 
deliberations, assents in the first instance, 
and Spain has given the fullest assurances 
of a similar intention; in such a state of 
things, what does the noble viscount tell 
you? That it is all no more than a dream 
or a reverie; that the empress of Russia 
knows her own interest too well, as con- 
nected with that of Great Britain; that 
France has only acceded to it from the 
mouth outwards; that Spain will never 
consent to it: in short, that the whole is 
a shadow, a mere fanéitul creation, which 
no wise man can believe, nor no English- 
man regard. If them lordships could 
swallow all this, he was ready to sit down. 
Betore he had done, however, with this 
part of his subject, he could not avoid 
taking notice of a very singular part of 
the noble viscount’s argument. The great 
advantage, says the noble viscount, this 
country derives from the locality of its si- 
tuation, placed us between the northern 
and southern maritime states of Europe; 
it would betray the utmost folly, the most 
spicitless, if not treacherous conduct in 
ministers, should they neglect to avail 
themselves to the full extent of that situa- 
tion, by permitting the Dutch, contrary 
to the law of nations, to carry naval and 
military stores to our foreign enemies. 
Here, then, was a complete acknowledg- 
ment; that if, through any mismanage- 
ment, neglect, or incapacity, the advan- 
tages to be derived from our local situa- 
tion were rendcred of none effect, by a 
combination among the neutral states to 
protect their own property against the 
belligerent powers; then, most clearly, 
that acknowledgment amounted fairly to 
this: that the efficient force we had to 
balance the great disparity between us 
and the House of Bourbon, when thus 
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taken away, would, without the special 
interference of Providence in our favour, 
at length turn the scale decisively against 
us. He was sorry to commence prophet 
on the present melancholy occasion; but 
he could assure the noble viscount of what 
he seemed to be ignorant, or knowing it, 
wished to conceal; that if we attempted 


‘to stop neutral bottoms, with their car- 


goes, or the goods of enemies it neutral 
bottoms, and condemned them as lawful 
prize, our seas, as well as the occan, would 
soon be visited by powerf:l squadrons; 
and in case we should persist, that force 
would be repelled by force: in short, if 
we should attempt to avail ourselves of 
our local situation, in the manner con- 
tended for by the noble viscount, besides 
Spain, France, and America, we should 
shortly have Russia, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Holland, for our open and declared 
enemies. This he could state with con- 
fidence, because he knew it to be the fact. 
—Miaisters had been, in his opinion, ex- 
tremely to blame, in the beginning of this 
affair. They had wantonly insulted Hol- 
land; they had hurt her in her tenderest 
point, that of her commerce, and the ad- 
vantages derived from it: and, they had 
accompanied those injuries with a degree 
of haughtiness, that created in the minds 
of the Hollanders the most deep and fixed 
resentments, France profited of the oc- 
casion; she brought over some of the 


provinces to her side; and spread a spirit 


of faction and discontent and dislike of 
the English, throughout those other pro- 
vinces, which did not fal] so fully into her 
views. No care was in the mean time 
taken to form any connexion in the north ; 
to hold out exclusive benefits and advan- 
tages, in order to counteract the ill- 
humour of Holland, or counterpoise her 
weight, in the opposite scale, should she 
join France; or, which amounted to nearly 
the same thing, promote her interests, 
under the pretence of an armed neutrality. 
No; every thing was left to chance. Mui- 
nisters, in a paroxysm of despair, seized. 
the Dutch ships. This alarmed the other 
neutral powers, and produced the sudden: 
declaration of the court of Petersburgh, 
the effects of which no man could yet 
pretend to foretell—He remembered, 
during the last war, the minister of that 
day, one of the first war ministers this or 
any other country ever behclu, adopted a 
very ditlerent mode of, conduct. He be- 
lieved no man_doubtsd the spirit of the 


late earl of Chat-.am, his firmness, and 
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love of enterprize; yet, undaunted as he 
was, his vigour of mind was happily tem- 
pered with judgment, penetration, and 
foresight. It was the politics of that day 
to confine national exertions to deeds not 
to words. The truth was, that we did at 
the time avail ourselves of our situation, 
but it was equally true, that we conducted 
ourselves with caution and good temper. 
He had the honour to be then one of the 
law officers of the crown. Numerous 
complaints were made; his advice was 
sometimes asked—what were the private 
sentiments of that consummate statesman, 
as explained to him in confidence? That 
our enemies must be cut off from the 
supply of naval and military stores, to the 
utmost of our power; but that all possible 
industry should be used to prevent any 
alarm ; that the complaints of the neutrals 
should be attended to, every deference 
paid to the complainants, and speedy re- 
dress administered ; but, nevertheless, that 
the great, the only object, should never 
be lost sight of, that of distressing the 
common enemy, and depriving them of 
the sinews of war. This was the system 
the earl of Chatham acted upon; this was 
the moderation he displayed in the very 
zenith of glory and victory, in the rapid 
career of the most unprecedented success 
that any country could ever boast of. He 
insulted no man because he had the power 
to do it; he crouched to no man for fear 
of the event. His country was equally 
dreaded and respected. No injury went 
unredressed; no insult unchastised; and 
at the very moment when the naval power 
of Great Britain, if opposed to the aggre- 
gate of the whole naval power of Europe, 
would preponderate the scale; that truly 
_wise, as well as in every respect truly 
great man, arranged matters so, as to 
cause strict justice to be done to the 
meanest, or most insignificant state in 
Europe, as much as if the oppression of 
&@ private individual belonging to that state, 
if not redressed, would have been decisive 
of the war against us. 

The Earl of Sandwich defended minis- 
ters against the imputation of incapacity 
or neglect, in permitting the division of 
Poland and of the dominions of the late 
elector of Bavaria. Such an interference 
he said would have probably involved this 
country in a continental war. It was im- 
possible that any one noble lord who 
heard him, could more sincerely lament 
the misfortunes and difficulties into which 
we were plunged, and by which we were 
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surrounded, than he did: but when he 
said this, he was free to declare, that he 
knew of no method so likely to extricate 
us, as acting with resolution and spirit ; nor 
that there could be a better proof given of 
our wisdom than availing ourselves of the 
locality of our situation, by intercepting 
all military or naval stores destined for the 
use of our enemies, be the consequence 
what it might in respect to the neutral 
powers. Continental connections had al- 
ways, and ever would be productive of 
continental wars; and. after the expe- 
rience of the four great wars since the 
Revolution, he believed, no real friend to 
his country would wish to behold a fifth. 
When he said this, he was far from in- 
sinuating, that alliances were not very ne~ 
cessary, and even subsidy treaties very 
desirable, under certain circumstances ; 
but that all depended upon the nature of 
those circumstances. He remembered, 
when he was a young man, much too 
young to be honoured with the high trust 
his sovereign was graciously pleased to 
repose in him, [ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary, in 1748, to treat of 
peace at Aix-la-Chapelle] a treaty was 
entered into with the then empress of 
Russia, for a body of 40,000 troops, to be 
marched through the heart of Germany, 
into Flanders. Heremembered the signal 
benefits which were the consequences of 
that measure; for from the very day the 
troops were put in motion, till the instant 
the preliminaries were signed, he per- 
ceived that the French minister began to 
lower his tone, and became more ready to 
listen and attendtoreason. But he feared, 
that the present system of Europe forbid 
us to entertain any such expectation, or 
any hopes of success. The other great 
powers of Europe stood aloof. It was a 
contest in which they could not be per- 
suaded that they had any eventual inte- 
rest. It arose between ourselves and our 
subjects, in the first instance, and at length 
brought on a maritime war between us and 
the House of Bourbon. There were be- 
sides distinct considerations, that prevented 
the other powers from interfering in the 
quarrel]. bne in particular, that the ob- 
jects contending for, were not situated in 
Europe, but in America; consequently, 
that what was called the balance of power 
in Europe, was not affected by our dis- 
putes. Upon the whole, therefore, since 
it was a maritime struggle, and that we 
possessed the advantages he had so often 
alluded to, he thought we should be in- 
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fatuated to the last degree, not to improve 
them. He would therefore give a nega- 
tive to the noble earl’s motion. - 

The Duke of Grafton was astonished, 
how the noble earl who spoke last, could 
have made such a detour upon subjects 
very little connected with the motion. 
The preliminaries of peace agreed to 
at Aix-la-Chapelle were well known, so 
was the Russian treaty ; admiral Byland’s 
having been stopped in the Channel, &c. 
but what was all this to the een 
The real question before their lordships 
was, to have the papers moved for laid 
before the House; and, upon knowing 
how ministers conducted themselves, to 
act accordingly ; if criminally, to pass a 
vote of censure upon them, and address 
for their removal; if not, to advise his 
Majesty to adopt such measures, as the 
very critical situation of affairs might render 
mecessary. At ghgees the prospect was 
alarming. If the neutral carriers and 
owners were stopped indiscriminately, 
their ships and cargoes condemned, it 
could not be doubted, that a rupture with 
the armed confederacy would be the con- 
sequence. Notwithstanding the language 
of desperation used by the noble earl, he 
trusted there would not be found a second 
man in the kingdom of the same mind. 
On the other hand, if this high sounding 
language was only assumed to answer a 
temporary purpose with their lordships, 
by holding out a salvo for the national 
honour, while it was secretly intended to 
permit the neutral powers to assist our 
‘ enemies with naval stores, then the fatal 
consequences predicted by the noble earl 
who spoke last, would certainly take place, 
and we must at length sink under the col- 
lected weight of the House of Bourbon, 
thus abetted by our pretended friends, but 
realenemies. But he trusted, if their lord- 
ships would, as in duty they were bound to 
do, consent to take up the matter, both of 
those dangers and fata] extremes might be 
easily avoided. The supplies, if not total- 
ly, might in part, and perhaps that was all 
that was necessary, be cut off; and that 
without involving us in hostilities with the 
northern powers. ‘There was in his opi- 
nion -a medium to be taken: for his part, 
he was astonished how ministers could 
have missed it; nor was it yet shut finally 
against us. As the learned lord who spoke 
Jately judiciously hinted, the desired effect 
might be produced, without any formal 
avowal ; measures of force might be used, 
and yet all the parties rest contented when 
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the principle of right was not strictly con- 
tended for. It was on this ground chiefly, 
that the motion met with his approbation. 
Ministers had been tried, and had proved 
themselves totally unequal to the task. 
They had been loud without effect ; op- 
pressive without exertion; they had, on 
the other hand, been cringing without 
management, and mean without being able 
to persuade. 

The Earl of Mansfield said he was ready 
to agree with the learned lord (Camden) 
and the noble duke who spoke last, that. 
all possible circumspection should be used, 
in order to avoid giving any real cause of 
offence. He believed the fact was so, for 
he had not yet heard that a single Russian 
ship had been captured; or that a single 
complaint on that head, had been made 
by the court of Petersburgh. The Dutch 
in former times often complained, as they 
do now; even during the last war but 
one, when we were acting as allies toge- 
ther on the continent, he was then one of 
the law officers of the crown, during which 
time he had been frequently consulted, 
but the particuiar case always explained 
itself, without appealing to any general 
rule. His lordship said, he chiefly objected 
to the motion, though in one sense he 
thought it harmless enough, because it 
would be a waste of time to no manner of 

urpose. Every noble lord who heard 
im, knew that the papers moved for were 
publicly known to exist. What, then, is 
the end of producing them? The noble 
lord who made the motion tells you, in_ 
order to found a vote of censure upon 
them, against the noble earl who spoke 
lately, or some of his colleagues in office. 
Now, that was the only reason which in- 
duced him chiefly to give his vote for 
with-holding the papers. It signified very 
little if the mere motion went ; but it was 
that which was meant to be engrafted 
upon it which he was solely against; for 
he would never give his vote for censuring 
those who had, in his opinion, faithfully 
and ably discharged their duty, which 
he must do, if he voted for the present 
motion. 

The House divided: Contents 32, 
Proxies 7—39. Not-contents 62, Proxies, 
32—94. 


Lord George Gordon presents the Peti- 
tron of the Protestant Associationm—Pro- 
ceedings tn consequence of the Riots.*] 
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* «The successful resistance of the zealots 


in Scotland to any relaxation of the penal laws 
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June 2. Lord George Gordon pursuant 
to notice presented the Petition from the 
Protestant Association. Above sixty 
thousand of the petitioners accompanied 
his lordship to the lobby of the House. 
Lord George said, he had before him a 


against Papists, seems to have given the first 
rise to the Protestant Association in England : 
for about the same time bills were dispersed, 
and advertisements inserted in the news- 
papers, inviting those who wished well to the 
cause to unite under that title; and lord 
George Gordon, who had been so active at 
the head of the mal-contents in Scotland, was 
chosen their president. On Monday, May 29, 
a meeting was held at Coachmakers-hall, 
pursuant to public advertisement, in order to 
consider of the mode of presenting a petition 
to the House of Commons. Lord George 
Gordon took the chair, and after a long in- 
flammatory harangue, in which he endca- 
voured to persuade his hearers of the rapid and 
alarming progress that Popery was making in 
this kingdom, he proceeded to observe, that 
the only way to stop it was, going in a firm, 
- manly, and resolute manner to the House, 
and shewing their representatives that they 
were determined to preserve their religious 
freedom with their lives. That, for his part 
he would run all hazards with the people ; an 

if the people were too lukewarm to run all 
hazards with him, when their conscience and 
their country call them forth, they might get 
another president; for he woul tell them 
candidly, that he was not a lukewarm man 
himself, and that if they meant to spend their 
time in mock debate and idle opposition, they 
might get another leader. This speech was 
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petition, signed by nearly 120,000 of his 
Majesty's Protestant subjects, praying for 
a repeal of the Act passed the last session — 
in favour of Roman Catholics. His lord- 
ship then moved to have the said petition 
brought up. Mr. Alderman Bull second- 


—_ 


eleven »'clock, lord George arrived, and gave 
directions in what manner he would have 
them proceed; and about twelve, one party 
was ordered to go round over London-bridve, 
another over Blacktriars, and a third to follow 
him over Westminster. A roll of parch- 
ment, containing the names of those who had 
Signed the petition, was borne before them. 
They procecded with great decorum on their 
route, and the whole body was assembled, 
about half past two, before both Houses of 
Parliament; on which occasion they gave a 
general shout. 

“‘ But however peaceable and well-disposed 
some of them might be, others soon began to 
exercise the most arbitrary power over both 
Lords and Commons, by obhiging almost all 
the members to put blue cockades in their 
hats, and call out, ‘No Popery!’ Some they 
compelled to take oaths to vote for the repeal 
of the obnoxious Act, others they insulted in 
the most indecent and violent manner. They 
took possession of all the avenues up to the 
very doors of both Houses of Parliament, 
which they twice attempted to force open. 
The archbishop of York was one of the first 
they attacked. As soon as his coach was 
known, coming down Parliament-strect, he 
was saluted with hisses, groans, and hootinzs. 
The lord president of the council, lord 
Bathurst, they pushed about in the rudest 
manner, and kicked violently on the legs, 


received with the loudest applause, and his | Lord Mansfield had the glasses of his car- 
lordship then moved the following resolution: | riage broken, the pannels beat in, and nar- 
‘ That the whole body of the Protestant As- | rowly escaped with life. The duke of Nor- 
sociation do attend in St. George’s-fields, on ; thumberland had bis pocket picked of his 
Friday next, at ten o’clock in the morning, to | watch. The bishop of Litchfield had his 
accompany his lordship to the House of Com- | gown torn. The wheels of the bishop of 
mons on the delivery of the Protestant peti- | Lincoln’s carriage were taken off, and his 
tion ;” which was carried unanimously. His | lordship escaped with life, being obliged to 
lordship then informed them, that if less than | seek shelter in the house of Mr. Atkinson, an 
20,000 of his tellow-citizens attended him on | attorney, where he changed his clothes and 
that day, he would not present their petition; | made his escape over the leads of the adja- 
and for the better observance of order, he | cent houses. 

moved, that they should arrange themselves | The lords Townshend and Hillsborough 
in four divisions ; the Protestants of the city | came together, and were greatly insulted, and 


of London on the right; those of the city of | sent into their house without their bags, and 


Westminster on the left; the borough of 
Southwark third; and the people of Scotland 
resident in London and its environs, to torm 
the last division; and that they might know 
their friends from their enenues, he added, 


that every real Protestant, and friend of the! 


petition, should come with blue cockades in 


nies on them to desist. 
2 


with their hair hanging loose on their shoul- 
ders. The coach of lord Stormont was broken 
to pieces, himself in the hunds of the mob tor 
near half an hour: he was rescued at last by 
a gentleman, who harangued the mob, and 
Lords Ashburn- 
am and Boston were treated with the utmost 


their hats. | indignity; particularly lord Bosten, who was 

“ Accordingly, on Friday, June 2, at ten in | so long in her power, that it was proposed 
the forenoon, several thousands assembled at | by some of the peers to go as a body, and en- 
the place appointed, marshalling themselves ; deavour, by their presence, to extricate him ; 
in ranks, and waiting for their leader, aie but whilst they were delibcrating, his lordship 
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ed the motion, and leave was given ac- 
cordingly. The Petition was then read, 
setting forth; 

«That the petitioners, sensible of the 
many blessings which, as Protestants and 
Britons, they enjoy, cannot but be alarmed 
at an Act, passed in the 18th of his pre- 
sent Majesty, repealing certain penalties 
and disabilitics imposed on the Papists by 
a stitute, enacted in the 11th and 12th of 
Willam 3, for further preventing the 
growth of Popery ; and it is with the decp- 
est concern that they petition this honour- 
able House against a law which has al- 
ready received the royul assent; but, as 
this Act was so suddenly intruduced, and 


escaped without any material hurt. Lord 
Willoughby de Bruke, lord St. John, lord 
Dudley, and many others, were personally ill 
treated ; and Welbore Ellis, esq. was obliged 
to take refuge in the guildhall of Westminster 
(whither he was pursued), the windows of 
which were broke, the doors forced, and jus- 
tice Addington, with all the constables, ex- 
sae Mr, Ellis escaped with the utmost 
azard. 

“Lord George Gordon, during these un- 
warrantable procecdings, came several times 
to the top of the gallery stairs, whence he ha- 
rangued the people, and informed them of the 
bad success their petition was like to meet 
with, and marked out such members as were 
opposing it, particularly Mr. Burke, the mem- 
ber for Bristol. He told them, at first, that it 
was proposed to take it into consideration on 
Tuesday, in a committee of the House, but 
that he did not like delays, for the parliament 
might be prorogued by that time. 

“He afterwards came and said, ‘ Gentle- 
men, the alarm has gone forth for many miles 
round the city. You have got a very good 
prince, who, as soon as he shall hear the 
alarm has seized such a number of men, will 
no doubt send down private orders to his mi- 
nisters to entorce the prayer of your petition.’ 

“ General Conway, and several other mem- 
bers, expostulated with him very warmly on 
the mischiefs that might arise from such con- 
duct; and colonel Gordon, a near relation 
of his lordship’s, went up to him and accosted 
him in the following manner: ‘ My lord 
George, do you intend to bring your rascally 
adherents into the House of Commons? If 
you do—the first man of them that enters, I 
will plunge my sword,—not into his, but into 
your ae 

“ While his lordship was making his second 
speech to the mob, another of his relations, 
general Grant, came behind him, and endea- 
voured to draw him back into the House, and 
said to him, ‘ For God’s sake, lord George ! 
do not lead these poor people into any danger.’ 
— His lordship, however, made the general no 
answer, but continued his harangue—* You 
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so hastily passed, before the sense of the 
nation at large could be obtained, or any 
Opposition formed against it, they are en- 
couraged to hope that this application will 
not prove too late for redress; and that, 
notwithstanding the late Act might be in- 
tended to repeal only detached parts of a 
single statute, the petitioners conceive, 
that it is an absolute repeal of the most 
essential clauses in that statute, and will 
operate virtually to render those Acts 
against the Papists that are yet unrepealed 
of none effect; and that the petitioners 
apprehend, that the Papists construe the 
| late indulgence of parliament to be a to- 
leration of Popery, as appears by the mass 


see,’ said he, ‘in this effort to persuade me trom 
| my duty, before your eyes, an instance of the 
dithiculties I have to encounter with trum such 
wise men of this world as my honourable 
friend behind my back.’ 

“ Alderman Sawbridge and others endea- 
voured to persuade the people to clear the 
lobby, but to no purpose. ‘the assi-tant to 
the chaplain of the House of Commons like- 
wise addressed them, but gained nothing ex- 
cept curses. Soon after this, a party of horse 
and foot guards arrived. Justice Addington 
was at the head of the horse, and was received 
with hisses; but on his assuring the people 
that his disposition towards them was peace- 
able, and that he would order the soldiers 
away, if they would give their honour to dis- 
perse, he gained their good will. Accordingly 
the cavalry galloped off, and upwards of ou 
of the petitioners, after giving the magistrate 
three cheers, departed. 

“ The greatest part of the day, the attention , 
of the House of Commons had been taken up 
in debates concerning the moh. When they 
had obtained some degree of order, lord 
George introduced his business with inform- 
ing them that he had before him a petition 
signed by near 120,000 of his majesty’s Pro- 
testant subjects, praying, ¢ A repeal of the act 
passed the last session in favour of the Ro- 
man Catholics,’ and moved to have the said 
petition brought up. Mr. Alderman Bull se- 
conded the motion, and leave was given ac- 
cordingly. 

“ Having brought up the petition, his lord- 
ship then moved to have it taken into imme- 
diate consideration, and was again seconded 
by Mr. Alderman Bull. 

“ After some debate, the House divided, 
and there appeared § for the petition, and 192 
aguinst it. Soon after thisthe House adjourn 
ed, and the mob having dispersed trum the 
avenues of both Houses, the guurds were or- 
dered home. Though order and tranquillity 
were re-established in this part of the town, it 
was far otherwise elsewhere, &c.” For an able 
Summary of the Proceedings of the Rioters, 
see Annual Register tor 1780, pp. 19V, 254. 
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houses and schools which they are open- 
ing throughout the kingdom, and by their 
printing Popish books, and publicly expos- 
ing them tosale; and that Popish bishops, 
priests, jesuits, and schoolmasters, now 
openly exercise their functions, whereby 
the people, especially the rising genera- 
tion, are in danger of being led into super- 
stition, idolatry, and rebellion; and that 
Papists can now purchase what lands, te- 
nements, or hereditaments, they please, 
and inherit the same ; that they will there- 
by influence our elections in future parlia- 
ments, and that this must tend to the de- 
struction of our happy constitution; and 
that as Papists can now, by legal autho- 
rity, confess the ecclesiastical or spiritual 
jurisdiction of the Pope and See of Rome, 
which our laws, before the passing of the 
late Act, have constantly disavowed, the 
petitioners are very much alarmed lest 
they should be involved in the guilt of per- 
jury, when called to declare upon oath, 
‘ That no foreign prince, person, prelate, 
‘ state, or potentate, hath any jurisdiction 
* or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, in 
‘this realm;’ and that Popery is in its 
nature intolerant, in a Protestant country 
seditious, and in this kingdom disaffected 
to the present reigning family, and there- 
fore to encourage it tends to the subver- 
sion of the state, to dethrone the King, 
and to set aside the succession of the 
Htustrious House of Hanover to the crown 
of this kingdom; and that as England and 
Scotland are united, the petitioners cannot 
but think it a hardship upon the people of 
England, to have Popery countenanced 
among them by law, when their brethren 
in Scotland have been officially assured, 
that no law shall be made to favour Popery 
in that country; and the petitioners pre- 
sume, that their peaceable deportment, 
and the constitutional steps they have 
taken to obtain redress, will meet the ap- 
probation of this honourable House; and 
that the petitioners do not desire to perse- 
cute the Papists, but to preserve them- 
selves and their posterity from a repetition 
of those rebellious and bloody scenes which 
Popery, under pretence of promoting the 
interest of the church, has exhibited in 
these kingdoms: wherefore, to preserve 
the succession of the illustrious House of 
Hanover in the Protestant line, and to 
secure our civil and religious liberties 
against the incroachments of Popery to 
the latest posterity, the petitioners fombly 
pray, That leave may be given to bring in 


a Bill to repeal the Act lately passed in. 


favour of the Papists.”? 


- Lord George Gordon presents the 
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Ordered, That the said Petition be ree 
ferred to the consideration of a committee 
of the whole House. Lord George then 
moved, that this House do now resolve 
itself into a committee of the whole House, 
to consider of the said Petition: this was 
seconded by Mr. Alderman Bull. A mo-« 
tion was made, and the question being put, 
that the House do now adjourn ; it passed 
in the negative. Then the main question 
being put, the House divided; the Yeas 
were directed to go forth: but not being 
able to do so, on account of the tumultu- 
ous crowd in the lobby ; and the Serjeant 
at Arms attending this House having in- 
formed the House, oe it was not in his 

wer to clear the lobby; Mr. S er 
Firected him to send Tor the ther and 
other magistrates of the county of Mid- 
dlesex and city of Westminster, to attend’ 
the House immediately. And after some 
time, several justices of the peace of Mid- 
dlesex and Westminster attending accord- 
ingly, they were called in;: and, at the 
bar, Mr. Speaker informed them, that a 
tumultuous assembly of people had sur- 
rounded the House, and rendered it very 
difficult for the members to come into or 
go out of the House, which disorder had 
continued for many hours; that it was 
their duty to preserve the peace; and for 
that purpose they had authority to call 
forth, if necessary, the whole power of the 
county to their assistance: Me. Speaker 
therefore directed them to use their utmost 


exertions to restore | ea and good order. 
And then they withdrew. And the House, 
after some time, being informed that the 
lobby was cleared; the Yeas went forth. 
Tellers. 

Lord George Gordon - 

as Mr. Alderman Bull : 7 
_ ¢Sir George Osborne - 
moe 3 Mr. St. John - - - - ¢ 192 

So the question passed in the negative ; 
and the House resolved to take the Peti- 
tion into consideration on the 6th. The 
members who voted with lord ld 
Gordon were, sir P. J. Clerke, sir M. 
Fleming, sir James Lowther, Mr. Polhill, 
Mr. Tollemache, and earl Verney.—At 
eleven the House adjourned to the 6th. 

June 6. Notwithstanding the alarms of 
particular members on account of the mul- 
titude, about 200 members attended in 
their places. 


Mr. Buller made several observations 
as well upon the alarming conduct of the 
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populace, as the measures which had been 
taken ci bloga aia to prevent the dan- 
us 


gero ects of the popular outrages ; 
after which he moved the following Reso- 
lutions : 


1. “ That it is a gross breach of the 
privilege of this House, for any person to 
obstruct and insult the members of this 
House, in the coming to, or going from, 
the House, and to endeavour to compel 
the members, by force, to declare them- 
selves in favour of or against any proposi- 
tion then depending, or expected to be 
brought, before the House. 

2. * That the taking possession of the 
lobby and the avenues to this House, on 
Friday last, by a large and tumultuous 
assembly of people, and maintaining the 
same, to the great obstruction of the bu- 
siness of this House, though frequently 
desired by the Serjeant at Arms attending 
this House, and by several members, to 
withdraw, was an high violation of the pri- 
vileges of this House, tended to controul 
the freedom of debate, and was a gross 
and notorious insult on the dignity and 
constitution of parliament. 

3. “ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, That he will be 
graciously pleased tu give directions to the 
Attorney General, forthwith to prosecute 
all such persons as shall be found to have 
been the instigators or abettors of, or ac- 
tive in promoting, the riots and tumults 
that were on Friday last in Old Palace- 
yard, and the avenues to this House, and 
that were concerned in any of the out- 
rages committed upon the houses and 
chapels of any of the ministers from fo- 
reign states, or in any outrages against the 
property and houses of any of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. 

4. “ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, That he will be gra- 
ciously pleased to give immediate direc- 
tions, that an enquiry be made into the 
amount of the rai occasioned by the 
outrages which have been committed upon 
the houses and chapels of any of the mi- 
nisters from foreign states; and humbly 
to desire his Majesty, that he will be gra- 
Ciously pleased to order such satisfaction 
and recompence to be made for the same 
as his Majesty in his wisdom shall think 
proper: and to assure his Majesty that 
this House will make good the expence 
that shall be incurred on that account.” 

These several motions met the general 
@pprobation of the House, and were car- 
ried without a division. 
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Mr. Burke* made a very animated 
speech upon the alarming and dangerous 
proceedings of the populace. He was ex- 
tremely severe against those who were 
capable of misleading the people to such 
violent outrages against the laws and con- 
stitution of their country, as well as against 
reason, justice, and humanity, and he 
dealt his censure with vehemence against 
government, for that relaxed state of the 
Sean which could no longer protect even 

gislature itself from violence, and insult 
at their very gates. In short, he felt so 
much for the debased dignity of eaves 
at that moment, that he lost all temper, 
and bitterly lamented the fate of such 
times, when those who pretended to be 
the advocates of freedom, were establishing 
the most wretched slavery, and exhibited 
the unhappy prospect which was then at 
their gates—a bludgeoned mob, and an 
armed soldiery ! He lamented in the most 
melancholy terms, the dreadful necessity 
that obliged the military power, the noto- 
rious bane of liberty, to be called in, to de- 
fend not only the freedom, but the very 
existence of parliament ! 

Mr. Fox also lamented the necessity of 
calling in the assistance of the military, 
which he attributed solely to the weak ad- 
ministration of public affairs. He repro- 
bated, in terms equally as warm as those 
of Mr. Burke, the promoters of the riots ; 
the violence of which would degrade us, 
he said, in the eyes of Europe; for the 
world would see, that those men who were 
at the head of administration, were incapa- 
ble of governing the affairs of a state. 


* “This day a detachment of foot guards 
took possession of Westminster-hall, the doors 
of which they at last closed to prevent the 
mob entering there: several members of both 
Houses who walked down on foot were thus 
prevented from getting into the House for a 
considerable time, among whom was Mr. 
Burke, who was presently surrounded by 
some of the most decent of the petitioners, 
who expostulated with him on his conduct, in 
abetting sir George Savile’s motion for the 
Roman Catholic Bill ; Mr. Burke in his de- 
fence said, he certainly had seconded the mo- 
tion for the Bill, and thought himself justified 
in so doing; he said, he understuod he was @ 
marked inan, on whom the petitioners meant 
to wreak their vengeance; and therefore he 
walked out singly amongst them, conscious of 
having done nothing that deserved their cen- 
sure in the slightest degree, having always 
been the advocate for the people, and meaning 
to continue so. Mr. Burke at last got rid of 
his troublesome interrogators.” London Chren, 
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Sir George Savile spoke on the same 
side, blamed the rioters and ministers 
alike, and remarked, that it was not a 
little singular in the present mobs, that 
they should equally direct their violence 
against the friends and enemies of liberty. 
He however thanked the ministry for the 
use of the military in protecting the shell 
of his house. 

Colonel Herbert, observing lord George 
Gordon with a blue ribbon, declared that 
he could not sit and vote in that House at 
a moment, whilst he saw a noble lord in it, 
with the ensign of riot in his hat; and de- 
clared with great firmness, that if his lord- 
ship would not take it out, he would go 
across the House and do it.—-Lord George’s 
friends interposed upon this, and his lord- 
ship not being willing to take out his cock- 
ade, they in a manner forced it from him. 

Mr. Dunning spoke nearly the same 
sentiments as Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox, 
condemning the ministry, the military, and 
the mob. 

It was the general opinion of the House, 
that no act could be legal which was 
agreed to whilst the House was beset with 
the soldiery and the mob. ; 

General Conway upon the above ground, 
and to preserve the dignity of parliament, 
moved, ‘* That this House will, as soon as 
the tumults subside which are now sub- 
sisting, proceed immediately to the due 
consideration of the several Petitions pre- 
sented to this House from many of his Ma- 
jesty’s Protestant subjects, and take the 
same into their serious deliberation.” 

Lord George Gordon said, that if the 
House would appoint a day to discuss the 
business, and promise to do it to the 
satisfaction of the people, he made no 
doubt but they would quietly disperse. 

Sir George Qsborne said he had been 
out to see how matters were going on. He 
had told the mob that after the King’s 
proclamation should have been read, the 
military “might, and probably would re- 
ceive orders to fire among them. They 
answered, * we will repel force by force.”? 

Lord George Gordun was about to go 
out of the House, in order to harangue the 
pope ; but some of his friends detained 

im, not without a degree of violence. 

The Speaker lamented the lost dignity 
of parliament. Many other members de- 
livered thcir sentiments; some were for 
an adjournment till the House could pro- 
ceed to business without being awed by 
any power either of the crown or of the 
populace. Others thought an adjournment 
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at such a time would be more injurious to 
the dignity of the House than any other 
measure they could take: but it was the 
general opinion of the House to adjourn. 

On the motion of sir William Meredith, 
a committee of the whole House was ap- 
pointed to enquire into the causes of the 
riot in the lobby and avenues leading to 
the House, on the 2nd instant. The 
House then adjourned to the 8th. 


- June 8. The Speaker, attended by a 
sufficient number of members to authorise 
his taking the chair, went down to West- 
minster so early as twelve o’clock, and 
opened the House ; immediately on which 
Mr. Dundas arose, and after expatiating 
on the very alarming insurrection, moved, 
That the House should be adjourned to 
the 19th. - 7 
Sir P. J. Clerke said he did not rise to 

oppose the motion, for it met with his 
hearty concurrence ; he wished only to ex- 

lain a circumstance to the House which 

ad distressed him. At the late tumul- 
tuous assembly of the mob on pinot 
last at the House, he owned he was muc 
alarmed, and therefore requested lord 
George Gordon to take him under his 
protection, which he did, by putting him 
into his Jordship's coach; that he requested 
to be set down at Whitehall, but unfortu- 
nately for him, the mob took the horses off 
his lordship’s carriage, and to his own un- 
speakable mortification, dragged them both 
together through Temple-bar and the city ; 
nor could he prevail upon them to let him 
out, till they were set down at Mr. Alder- 
man Bull’s in Leadenhall-street. He 
thought it incumbent upon him to explain 
this circumstance to the House, lest his 
being seen in that situation might be mis- 
represented, which he was very anxious to 
prevent. 

The House adjourned to the 19th. 


Proceedings in the Lords relating to the 
Ricts.] June 2. The order of the day 
being read, 

The Duke of Richmond rose to make 
his promised motion relative to annual 
parliaments, &c, He said he found him- 
self exceedingly unhappy; that he should 
have to trouble their lordships with a mo- 
tion, in the situation in which they were 
at present. He had been frequently 
charged with being too ready to rise and 
support the claims of the people. He 
had been always ready to do so; because 
he thought it was his duty as an English- 
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man, and a member of that House. Their 
lordships would find, if occasion should 
render it necessary, that he would, as a 
peer of parliament, be equally ready, to 
the best of his abilities, to support the 
rights, privileges, and vested powers of the 
peerage: in short, the freedom and inde- 
pendency of both Houses of Parliament, 
and of every branch of the legislature. 
And no noble lord who heard him more 
highly disapproved of, and lamented the 
riotous proceedings than he, now going on 
in Palace-yard,* and to which he himself 
had been partly an eye-wituess.—He had 
been honoured with the name of leveller, 
because he took delight in reformation. 
He confessed the latter part of the charge. 
He did delight in reformation; but for 
* While his grace was speaking, and for 
some time betore, every noble lord who came 
in, bore about him some marks of the resent- 
ment of a mob, then collected to the amount 
of several thousands, in the Old Palace-yard. 
Lord Mansfield, the Speaker pro-tempore, in 
the absence of the Lord Chancellor, then 
much indisposed at Tunbridge-Wells, was 
very ill-treated, and came into the House 
with his wig dishevelled; lord Stormont 
escaped with difficulty, with his life. Lords 
Hillsborough and Townshend met with very 
rough treatment, having had their bags pulled 
off, and their hair of course hung dishevelled 
over their shoulders. The archbishop of 
York was equally ill-used, and had his lawn 
sleeves torn off, and flung in his face.—The 
bishop of Lincoln’s carriage was broken, he 
himself taken into a Mr. Atkinson’s,-in the 
neighbourhood, in a fainting fit, and was from 
thence obliged to escape in disguise, over the 
roots of the adjacent houses, in a suit of that 
entleman’s clothes. Heat length got in at 
the garret-window of another house, and 
would probably have fallen a sacrifice to the 
resentment of the mob, who at length broke 
into his late asylum, but were much disap- 
pointed when on searching the house, they 
discovered that the prelate had eluded their 
search, and escaped the vengeance they had 
been meditating. Lord Bathurst, president 
of the council], and lords Aberdeen, Denbigh, 
Cholmondeley, were very ill-used; and the 
duke of Northumberland remarkably so. 
There was a gentleman with his grace in the 
carriage, which gave rise to a false report, 
that the gentleman wasa Jesuit. His grace 
was forced out, and in the scuffle, he lost a 
valuable watch and his purse; and_ lord 
Sandwich narrowly escaped destruction ; and 
owed his life probably to the presence of 
mind of his coachman, who, in the midst of 
danger, suddenly whipped his horses round, 
and drove his master safe back to the Ad- 
miralty, without receiving any material in- 


jury. 
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what reason? Because he thought it was 
become absolutely necessary. He wished 
most sincerely to see the abuses, that had 
been gradually, for nearly a century, 
creeping into government, sometimes more 
slowly, at others with more rapid strides, 
corrected or removed. The constitution 
was daily impairing, and government be- 
coming more and more corrupt; he might 
add, most grossly and flagrantly corrupt. 
The task of reformation, he acknowledged, 
was big with dittculty, and dangerous, 
perhaps, in the execution. He was like- 
wise satisfied, that to ensure success, it 
ought to be touched with a careful and a 
delicate hand. ‘The plan he had in con- 
templution, was not to level and mix all 
distinctions of men indiscriminately, but to 
distinguish them clearly. Every rank had 
its duties, from the highest to the lowest ; 
the king depended on his people for sup- 
port: the people on their sovereign for 
pe After this sincere declaration, 
le trusted it would not be imputed to him, 
that he wished to level the distinctions be- 
tween men. He was persuaded that they 
were contrived and ordained by Pro- 
vidence, for the wisest purposes ; for there 
was an eternal barrier in the human mind, 
against the equal division of wealth and 
power, were he weak enough to endeavour 
to persuade his fellow-subjects to the con- 
trary. Hewas an enemy to the system 
which had prevailed since the commence- 
ment of the present administration; be- 
cause it tended to render the King’s will 
the rule and measure of government; a 
system which was said to have originated 
from some circumstances which happened 
towards the close of the last reign. It was 
said, for instance, that his late majesty had 
@ ministry, who, by the united strength ac- 
quired by their wisdom, enterprize and 
activity, rendered themselves so justly 
popular, and so strongly fortified in their 
seats, that the king was in fact a servant. 
The minister possessed every thing but the 
name of king, and the king was little more 
than a Dutch stadtholder, or a doge of 
Venice. An occasion happened, it was 
said, on which his majesty and his minis- 
ters thought differently, and he wished to 
get rid of them; yet, such was the popu- 
larity of the minister, on account of his re- 
peated successes, by which the national 
glory had been so eminently exalted, that 
there could not, as it was understood at 
the time, a man in the kingdom be pre- 
vailed upon to succeed him. ‘The appre- 
hension of such another situation had 
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iven rise to the present system, It was 
aded, that if men of ability and inte- 
grity: men, who having a weight and re- 
putation in the country, and the confidence 
of the people, a kind of intrinsic strength, 
to put them beyond mere personal depen- 
dency, that it might reduce his present Ma- 
jesty to a state of slavery, such as re- 
port had imputed to a former reign. If 
this reasoning might be ey relied upon, 
he could not say, but the devisers of the 
present system had acted perfectly con- 
sistent; for certainly, if so much was to 
be apprehended from men of great talents, 
sound experience, and eminent integrity, 
they had carefully selected the weakest, 
most servile, and unpopular, that could 
be found; men every way unqualified 
for their high stations; for when wis- 
dom was most wanting, the most con- 
summate weakness was substituted in 
its place. The plan, such as it was, was 
most anxiously and unremittingly pur 
sued since the commencement of the pre- 
sent reign. Administrations had been 
formed in rapid succession, for the first 
five or six years after his present Majesty 
ascended the throne; they were com- 
posed, it was true, of the most hetero- 
geneous and discordant materials. Men of 
different principles and habits were called 
together, not to carry their respective opi- 
nions into execution ; one party to govern 
this day, and the other the next; but to 
propose and sanction measures, equally 
repugnant to their own sentiments as to 
those of each other. Men thus ini- 
mical, found a gratification, at least, in 
throwing their weight into the opposite 
scale ; that is, when any measure was pro- 
posed which was contrary to their own, as 
well as their opponents’ principles, they 
vainly imagined, that when they supported 
the secret adviser’s schemes, they were 
thereby fortifying themselves; but what 
was the consequence ? They found them. 
selves, perhaps, in a very few days after, 
exactly in the same predicament, if the 
measure recommended corresponded with 
the sentiments of their adversaries. By 
this means, parties, and the remnants of 
former administrations, were set onto worry 
each other; while the balance was held by 
a secret invisible power, which directed 
the whole political machine at pleasure. 
He begged pardon for this digression 
from the subject he had caused their lord- 
ships to be convened to determine upon; 
he meant the most likely method of setting 
some limits, and restraiping, at least, if 
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not reducing the increasing and alarming 
influence of the crown. Various methods 
had been devised by the several county 
meetings to effect so desirable an object : 
he had hit upon two modes. The one, a 
proposition for restoring the duration of 
parliament to its ancient stated period ; he 
meant annual parliaments, in which the 
representative would be sent back to his 
constituents at the end of every session, 
or every year: the other, a proposition to 
add one hundred members to the present 
representative body, by adding so many 
knights of shires, in order to balance what 
was usually called the dead weight of the 
rotten or ministerial boroughs. He should, 
with their lordships’ permission, consider 
both those propositions with the attention 
which they seemed to him to deserve, and 
to the best of his abilities. It was not his 
intention to combat the impropriety, or to 
maintain the expediency of either of those 
propositions ; the principle of the former 
clearly cone with his own general 
sentiments; the latter, perhaps, would be 
attended with some inconveniences; g 
very obvious one, however, struck him, 
and he would mention it; which was, that 
a room large enough to accommodate 
with ease and convenience 658 members 
would be very unfavourable to the pur- 
poses of deliberation and debate. His 
grace then began to open his plan more 
minutely, and distinctly; he said, if this 
free constitution was to be saved from 
ruin, parliament and the people, this 
House as well as the other, must go to the 
root of the evil. Burgage tenures must 
be abolished. The duration of parlia- 
ments must be shortened, they must be 
rendered annual, or if that could not be 
obtained, they must be shortened, and 
every man in the kingdom, of full age, and 
not disqualified by law, must be represent- 
ed. His grace was proceeding, but was 
two or three times interrupted by lord 
Montfort. He complained warmly of the 
interruption, and appealed to the wool- 
sack. He said, if he had uttered any 
thing disorderly, or against the rules of 
debate, he was ready to sit down; but he 
expected, if not, that he would be per- 
mitted to proceed. 

- Before the noble lord on the woolsack 
had time to answer, lord Montfort, who 
remained all the time on his legs, begged 
the noble duke’s pardon, and assured his 
grace, that he had not the least intentien 
of giving him any offence ; but as a peer, 
he thought it his duty to rise and acquaint 
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their lordships of the perilous * situation 
one of their own members stood in at that 
Instant, he meant lord Boston, whom the 
mob had dragged out of his coach, and 
were most cruelly mal-treating. He hoped 
the noble duke would thank him for the 
interruption he had given him, for proba- 
bly the life of the noble lord would be en- 
dangered, if not speedily assisted. This 
immediately excited the attention of their 
lordships, and a mixed conversation en- 
sued upon it, between the duke of Rich- 
mond, and lords Shelburne, Hillsborough, 
Mansfield, Bathurst, Townshend, and 
others. Lord Townshend offered to be 
one that would go in a body and use his 
endeavours to rescue his lordship. The 
duke of Richmond did the same, but said, 
if they went as a House, the mace ought 
to be carried before the learned lord on 
the woolsack, who should go at their head. 
Lord Mansfield expressed his readiness if 
their lordships thought it proper. Just at 
this moment lord Boston obtained an en- 
trance, and came into the House with his 
hair all dishevelled, and his clothes almost 
covered with powder, occasioned by the 
rude treatment he had experienced from 
the mob. 

The Duke of Gloucester seemed to dis- 
approve of the Speaker and the mace 
going down, as besides the possible danger 
to the person of the noble lord who pre- 
sided on the woolsack, very probably the 
mob were so outrageous, that they would 
pay no more respect to the mace, than to 
such of their lordships as they had ill-used. 
He was of opinion, that it would not be 
proper for the House or Speaker to go 
down ; but he recommended immediately 
to send for the aid of the civil magistrate. 
He understood there was one near at 
hand ; for it was not many minutes since, 
he imagined he had seen Mr. Wright. 

The Earl of Shelburne rose, and with 
great warmth said, he had sat patiently, 
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* At this instant, it is hardly possible to 
conceive a more grotesque appearance than 
the House exhibited. Some of their lordships 
with their hair about their shoulders ; others 
smutted with dirt; most of them as pule as 
the ghost in Hamlet, and all of them standing 
up, in their several places, and speaking at 
the same instant. One lord proposing to send 
for the guards; another for the justices or 
civil magtstrates ; many crying out, Adjourn, 
adjourn ! while the skies resounded with the 
huzzas, shoutings, or hootings and hissings in 
the Palace-yard. This scene of unprecedented 
alarm continued for about half an hour. 
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expecting to hear some of the ministers 
rise and give an account of what steps had 
been taken to guard against such a tumult, 
for that they must have expected it, as the 
advertisement, calling the people without 
doors together, had appeared in several of 
the news-papers a day or two before. Mi- 
nisters had themselves to thank for the 
present tumults; the whole discontent 
which prevailed about Popery, arose from 
their conduct in Scotland, from lord Wey- 
mouth’s extraordinary letter to that king- 
dom. Ministers ou wht to give some ac- 
count of their conduct on the occasion. 
Had they convened the civil power, had 
they ordered the justices to be out? They 
were ready enough to call out the military, 
when the inhabitants of Westminster were 
assembled in Westminster-hall on the 6th 
of April, for the purpose of debating on 
political topics, and for the purpose of dise 
cussing what referred to their own rights 
and privileges. Why had ministry done 
so much more than their duty then, and 
so much less now, when the avenues of the 
House were beset, and their own mem- 
bers insulted and prevented from doing 
their duty? 

The Earl of Hillsborough said, if a ques- 
tion was put to him with temper, he was 
ready to answer it with temper. That he 
could assure the House, orders were sent 
to the magistrates of Westminster, warn- 
ing them of the mob of this day, and di- 
recting them to be in the way, to quell any 
tunults that might take place. 

The lords on the opposition side of the 
House called out, ‘* when, when?” and 
lord Ravensworth among the rest. 

The Earl of Hillsborough said, “ yes 
terday,’ and if the noble lord wished to 
know, he would endeavour to obtain him 
the exact hour and minute. 

Lord Ravensworth took offence at this, 
and said his hours and minutes were almost 
gone, but that the reason why he had asked 
the question was, because ministers ought 
to have taken proper steps before yester- 
day. The advertisement for the people 


‘to assemble in such large bodies, in which 


the name of lord George Gordon had ap- 
peared, was published some days ago, and 
ought to have been immediately proceeded 
upon. His lordship suid, if he had the ho- 
nour of serving his Majesty in any high 
office, which he thanked God he had not, 
he should have been ashamed of himself, 
to have let that advertisement pass unno- 
ticed.. | 

Additional information of the increasing 
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riot at the door arriving, lord Denbigh 
said, the civil power ought to be ordered 
to exert their utmost, and if they failed, 
. and were unequal to the task, the military 
ought to be called out and put under the 
authority of the civil power. 

The Earl of Shelburne said, No, by-no 
means call eut the military. I ever will 
resist and prevent such a matter if possible. 
The noble lord and his friends, who or- 
dered them to be ready on the 6th of 
April, so unnecessarily, may be fond of it, 
but I will, on all occasions, oppose such a 
proposition. 

fter a desultory conversation, lord 
Mansfield having given orders to the Black 
Rod to send for Mr. Wright, that gentle- 
man, attended by sir Francis Molyneux, 
appeared at the bar, accompanied by ano- 
ther magistrate, and being examined by 
their lordships whether they had received 
any orders to be ready, and why the civil 
power was not assembled? They both re- 
plied, they had neither received or heard 
of any such order. Mr. Wright further 
declared, that he was coming down volun- 
tarily, to see if there was any likelihood of 
a disturbance, or any occasion for consta- 
bles, when he was met by a messenger from 
sit Francis Molyneux, who had sent for 
him to come directly. Mr. Wright said 
further, that he had endeavoured since 
he had been down, to collect ail the con- 
stables he could; that, as yet, he had not 
been able to get more than six constables 
together, who were now waiting at the 
Guildhall till more could be fetched, as it 
was in vain to expect to do any good in 
dispersing or quieting so very lice and 
tumultuous a mob as werc in the streets 
with so small a number of constables. 

Lord Mansfield, by order of the House, 
directed Mr. Wright and the other justice, 
to go directly and try, by every possible 
force they could collect, to disperse the 
mob. 

The Duke of Richmond said it would be 
impossible for him to go on with his mo- 
tion, he should therefore move that their 
lordships adjourn, and meet again to- 
morrow. ; 

Lord Mansfield said, he had just better 
state generally the tendency of his Bill. 

The Duke of Richmond said, he would 
do so in three words. He then told the 
- House, that the intention of the Bill was 
to restore annual parliaments, to procure 
@ more equal representation, and to regu- 
late the election of the Scotch peers. 

Lord Le Despenser said, he had ever 
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been an advocate for annual parliaments, 
but that unless the burgage tenures were 
removed, the going back to the former 
would be doing things by halves. 

The Duke of Richmond said, he meant 
to abolish burgage tenures, and the rotten 
boroughs altogether, though he was aware 
in that case it became a question of pro- 
perty. " 

Lord Stormont said, as a momentary 
silence might iinply doubt at least, if not 
assent, he thought it right in that early 
stage, to oppose the noble duke’s Bill, 
because he disliked the principle of it, as 
tending to introduce an alteration in the 
constitution of parliament, of too great and 
important a nature to be agreed to in times 
like the present. 

The House adjourned at nine o’clock. 
The House gradually thinned, most of the 
lords having either retired to the coffee- 
houses, or gone off in hackney carriages, 
while others walked home under the favour 
of the dusk of the evening. But the most 
remarkable circumstance was, that lord 
Mansfield, in the 76th year of his age, was 
left alone and unprotected, but by the of- 
ficers of the House and his own servants. 


June 3. Earl Bathurst (Lord President 
of the Council) called the attention of the 
House to the great fall from dignity, which 
their lordships had suffered the preceding 
day, in consequence of the gross insults 
and violence offered to many of their lord- 
ships’ persons, by the riotous and unruly 
mob, which had assembled in the streets, 
and not only interrupted the members of 
that House in their way to it, and thereby 
prevented many of them from coming to 
do their duty there, but had obliged others, 
when the business of the House was over 
for the day, to steal away like guilty per- 
sons, in order to save themselves fram 
being sacrificed to the fury of a_lawless 
and misled rabble. Their lordships had 
witnessed the insults and ill treatment 
offered to the persons of several of their 
members, but still greater violences had 
been offered to others: in particular, a 
tight reverend prelate (the bishop of Lin- 
coln) had been stopped in the street, he 
had been forced out of his coach, the 
wheels of which were taken off, and in 
order to save him from the danger that 
threatened him, a gentleman, who lived in 
the neighbourhood, received him into the 
house. The mob, not contented with the 
insults that they had already offered the 
reverend prelate alluded to, had broke 
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into Mr. Atkinson's house, where he had {| with moving, “ That an humble Address 
taken refuge, and had deputed thirty of ; be presented to his Majesty, that he will 
their own body to search every room in| be graciously pleased to give immediate 
the house for his person, being determined | directions for prosecuting in the most ef- 
to have possession of him, if they any way | fectual manner, the authors, abettors, and 


could. Luckil 
changing his } 


the reverend prelate, by | instruments, of the outrages committed 
clothes, and getting over a/ yesterday in Old Palace Yard, Guildhall, 


wall, and so obtaining a passage through | Westminster, and places adjacent, and 
the neighbouring houses, made his escape, ; upon the houses and chapels of several of 


but undoubtedly at the peril of his life. 
This certainly was not to be attributed to 
religious motives, neither was it to be de- 
fended on the ground of aversion to Po- 
pery, which was said to be the sole cause 
of the people assembling in such large 
numbers; it was a daring violation of law 
and of the peace of the city of Westmin- 
ster, which called loudly for the most se- 
rious and immediate interposition of par- 
liament. Before their lordships, there- 
fore, proceeded to any other business, it 
behoved them to do something for the re- 
covery of their dignity, a measure which 
they could not hope to attain, without 
taking some effectual step towards bring- 
ing those who caused the mob of Friday, 
as well as those who were most active 
in the lawless proceedings of that day, to 
condign punishment. Another reason 
why the House ought instantly to act in 
that manner, was the insult and injury 
done to two of the foreign ministers’ cha- 
pels, one of which was not only stripped 
of all its contents, and those contents 
burnt in the street, but was itself set on 
fire and demolished; another was treated 
in a hke way in the first instance, and 
would have shared the same fate in the se- 
cond, but for the timely interposition of 
those who were sent for its protection. If 
something'therefore, was not instantly done, 
to show the strong disapprobation of those 
insults and violences which the House 
felt, and at the same time to prove, that 
their lordships. were determined to punish 
the people who were the authors of them, 
all the world would believe that the repre- 
sentatives of foreign powers could not re- 
side with safety in this country, and that 
it was not in the power of government to 
protect either the persons, or the property 
of foreign ambassadors from insult and in- 
jury. His lordship said surmises, and in- 
deed something more than surmises, had 
gone abroad that other riots, and other 
mobs were intended; but government 
having had timely intimation of such de- 
signs, had, he trusted, taken effectual 
means for preventing their being carried 
into execution. His lordship concluded 
[ VOL. XXI.] 
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the ministers from foreign states.” 
The Duke of Richmond said, he had n 
intention to oppose the motion, he thought 
it was exceedingly proper, and was very 
glad to find that his Majesty’s ministers 
had recovered from their panic, and had. 
at last come to a proper sense of their 
duty. The preceding day they had either 
through fear, or some other motive neg- 
lected it most reprehensibly, and the two 
Secretaries of State, andthe Lord President 
of the Council, had sat there, witnesses of 
the insults and violences done to the per- 
sons of several of their lordships, without 
offering to take any one step to put a stop 
to them; nay, when the mob were so out- 
rageous that the business of the House 
could not go on, they had been obliged to 
get the noble lord near him to makea 
motion that the magistrates of Westmin- 
ster might be called to the bar ; the noble 
lord near him, they were conscious, had 
more popularity than themselves, and 
therefore, however proper to be made, 
they were afraid to make the motion them- 
selves, and had got him to make it. What 
had been, the result of it, their lordships 
but too well knew; the justices who came 
to the bar, had told ministry to their faces 
that they had no orders to attend, and 
that government, though the riot that took 
place was so much to be expected from 
the appearance of the advertisement in 
the newspapers two days since, had taken 
no step whatever to prevent it. His grace 
repeated that the cause of the disturbances 
and discontents had originated in govern- 
ment itself, and that the whole of Friday’s 
business, notwithstanding what had fallen 
from the noble lord at the head of the 
council the preceding day, of his not hav- 
ing heard among the thousand reasons as- 
signed by the mob in the streets, one word 
about the Quebec Bill; was ascribable 
tothe Quebec Bill, andtothat alone. The 
noble lord had now made a very proper 
motion, and he was as ready to give due 
praise to ministers when their conduct de- 
served praise, as he was determined to re- 
probate and mark their conduct, when it 
merited censure: he hoped, however, that 
[2X] 
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the noble lord’s motion was intended to 
be a practical measure, and not to end in 
theory; but that proper steps would be 
taken to render it effectual. His grace 
observed, that in the course of his speech 
the noble lord had dropped an expression 
which required an explanation. The noble 
lord had talked of surmises, and more than 
surmises, of other mobs and other riots. 
He begged to know what the noble lord 
meant, and he thought he was bound to 
explain himself, because if the words were 
suffered to remain unexplained, they would 
go forth to the world, liable to very strange 
interpretation. 

Earl Bathurst said, he was obliged to 
the noble duke for calling on him for an 
explanation, and that he should at all times 
be ready to explain every thing that fell 
from him in that House, because he liked 
speaking out upon every subject, and was 
an enemy to insinuations of all sorts. 
When he mentioned the surmises of other 
riots which had reached government, he 
meant to allude to intelligence that could 
be relied on, which had been given go- 
vernment, of an intention to make a mob 
of the opposite side that evening, for the 
purpose of retaliation; having this timely 
notice of such a design, government, he 
hoped, had taken effectual means to pre- 
vent it, and he flattered himself peace and 
quiet would continue. With regard to 
what the noble duke had said, relative to 
no orders having been given by govern- 
ment to prevent the mob, and the outrages 
of the preceding day, he did assure the 
noble duke he was mistaken; orders had 
been given on Thursday, and he could 
with great confidence assert it, because he 
spoke upon the authority of the person 
who carried and delivered those orders to 
the magistrates, and he was extremely 
sorry to say, that notwithstanding what 
the justice of peace, Mr. Wright, had said 
at their lordships’ bar the day before, that 
gentleman was acquainted with those or- 
ders having been sent, and had been at a 
house on Friday morning, and in company 
where he must have heard ofthem. Asto 
the noble duke’s fears, that the motion would 
be suffered to remain the sole measure to 
be taken, and would not be followed up, 
they were totally groundless ; indictments 
were already drawing, for there were se- 
veral persons apprehended in the fact of 
destroying the Sardinian ambassador’s 
chapel, in custody, and those indictments 
would be preferred to the grand jury next 
Wednesday, and if found, as he had no 
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doubt they would be, the persons accused 
in them, would be brought to their trials 
the very first leisure day that the court of 
King’s-bench should have to hear them. 
The Duke of Richmond thanked the 
noble lord for his explanation, which he 
said was extremely necessary, as without 
it, people without doors might be induced 
to imagine a very different matter, from 
what now appeared to be the state of the 
case. He commended government for 
their care in taking proper steps to pre- 
vent another riot, and warmly reprobated 
the conduct of any magistrate, who should 
dare to impose upon that House, by as- 
serting a falsehood at their bar. Sucha 
magistrate, he declared, ought not to re- 
main an hour in the commission, [the 
Lord President said, across the House, 
‘‘T think not.”?}] and the House, he 
thought, should proceed immediately to 
inquire into the matter. With regard to 
the mob, his grace said, it was not an 
English, but a Scotch mob, a mob headed 
by a Scotchman, and grounded upon the 
notous proceedings, and the success of 
thosé proceedings, which had taken place 
on the same occasion, and respecting 
which, government had acted so very ex- 
traordinary, so very indefensible a part, 
that it gave fresh ground for asserting that 
the tumults of the preceding day origi- 
nated with government. Besides, what 
was he to think of the private wishes of 
those ministers, who could sit silent, and 
take no one step to.prevent the mob from 
robbing, and personally ill-treating the 
members of that House, and the members 
of tle other ? What was he to think of the 
conduct of the other House, who sat inac- 
tive, while the gentleman, who had abetted 
the present discontents, and caused the 
mob to rise, in order to force a measure on 
the House of Commons, was sitting among 
them, and rising every minute to run to 
the door, and acquaint the people in the 
lobby, with blue cockades in their hats, 
what each member said, by that means 
marking out and devoting particular mem- 
bers for destruction? Was such conduct 
to be borne, and what would the world 
think of an administration, who were 
either so timid, or so negligent, as to put 
up with it, or suffer it even for a moment? 
e hoped therefore, that in the prosecu- 
tion of the very proper measure, which 
the noble and learned lord had just pro- 
posed, government would act firmly, and 
not content itself with wreaking vengeance 
on the poor misled people, who were the 
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instruments of the mischief, and who were 
many of them stimulated by a zeal for the 
Protestant religion, which they were 
taught to believe was in danger, but would 
trace the evil to its source, and draw forth 
the principal movers of the riot, let their 
rank be what it might, to examplary or 
nishment. His grace again asserted, that 
the Quebec Act was the real source of the 
discontents, and not the repeal of the Acts 
relative to Popery; the a Act 
merely gave toleration in matters of con- 
science to the Roman Catholics, and was 
im fact, an innocent, nay a laudable mea- 
sure, but there was an essential difference 
between religious toleration and the estab- 
lishment of a religion; the Quebec Act 
absolutely established the Popish religion 
in Canada, by sending a Popish bishop 
there, and allowing every part of the exer- 
cise of that dangerous and intolerant reli- 
gion. His grace therefore, in the moment 
that he recommended a firm and resolute 
prosecution of the rioters, advised admi- 
nistration to take advantage of the present 
moment, to draw good out of evil, and to 
gain a little well earned popularity by ac- 
companying their due performance of the 
calls of justice, with a measure in favour 
of the proper and praise-worthy prejudices 
of the people. He advised them to take 
this opportunity of repealing the Quebec 
Act, thereby shewing in one point of view, 
that they could be firm where they ought, 
and concede where they ought; thus b 
holding up the features of nobleminded- 
ness in the most striking light, he said, 
they could not fail of gaining general 
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e Earl of Shelburne reprehended mi- 
nisters severely, for not having taken effec- 
tual measures to prevent the riots -of the 
preceding day, which he said they might 
thank themselves for, because most clearly 
the whole was but a feeble continuation of 
the riots in Scotland upon the same sub- 
ject. The mob here had copied the mob 
there, but they had been less violent and 
less excessive. Here a member of parlia- 
ment, a gentleman of a noble and distin- 
guished family, had summoned the people 
together.by public advertisement, printed 
in the newspapers, some days previous to 
the day on which the mob met, Govern- 
ment ought immediately to have taken 
notice of that advertisement, and to have 
made a remedy, which was all that could 
now be applied, unnecessary, by prevent- 
ing the mischiefs that threatened, from 
taking place. In Scotland the advertise- 
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ments for the mob to assemble, and resist 
the Act for repealing the former Acts 
against the Roman Catholics, had been 
more in number, and had appeared earlier, 
and with greater authority. He was much 
mistaken, if the magistrates of Edinburgh 
had not themselves convened the people 
and made a part of the mob, andthe most 
active part. What had been the conse- 
quence? Government, instead of punishing 
the magistrates, instead of holding up to 
the misled populace an example which 
would teach them in future to avoid a 
matter of such great danger, for a matter 
of greut danger it ought always to be, as 
opposing the Jaws, or rising in opposition 
to any measure which the wisdom of the 
legislature chose to adopt, had not dared 
to hurt a hair of the rioters’ heads; they — 
had not dared to institute an inquiry, but 
had fallen in with the prejudices of Scot- 
land, and had accommodated matters; 
they had done more, they had promised 
all that the zeal and enthusiasm of an en- 
raged mob had prompted them to demand. 
This was the source of the present mis- 
chief. Here it was that the public were 
to look for all the riots that had happened, 
and all the riots that would happen, in op- 
Meee to Popery. With regard to the 
ate Act repealing certain points of seve- 
rity, which had been established by former 
Acts, in times when matters with regard 
to Popery stood widely different from their 
present situation, it was an innocent Act, 
provided that government had done its 
duty, and used that vigilance and atten- 
tion, which it was at all times their duty 
to shew towards the conduct of the Roman 
Catholics, but more especially when from 
having granted them some indulgencies, 
it was natural to expect that the profes- 
sors of a religion which taught them 
eagerly to seek for, and lay hold of every 
opportunity of extending its influence, 
would either generally or in some in- 
stances abuse those indulgencies, and 
overleap the bounds which the repealing 
Act had left, as limits to the exercise of 
the Roman Catholic religion in this king- 
dom. His lordship observed, that he was 
the better warranted to say this, because 
when he was himself in office, he had al- 
ways thought the progress of Popery 
within the realm, a matter deserving his 
most vigilant attention, and had on every 
occasion used the authority of his situation, 
in preventing every illegal attempt to ex- 
tend it beyond thebounds which the legisla- 
ture has prescribed. He remembered parti- 
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cularly, that when he was secretary of state, 
intelligence was brought him that a noble 
duke, one of the first nobility in the king- 
dom, had not only built a new chapel for 
the exercise of that religion which he. pro- 
fessed, but had instituted a kind of aca- 
demy of seminary for the education of 
young persons; the moment he heard of 
it, he did not adopt the modern custom of 
letung matters proceed till they ripened 
mto mischief, he did not wait till the cause 

roduced its effect; he struck at the cause 
immediately, he applied to the duke, he 
told him what his duty as Secretary of 
State obliged him to do, and gave him 
notice that if the seminary was not put an 
end to, he must interpose his authority ; 
the noble duke acted in the affair as be- 
came him, and the consequence was, the 
seminary was abolished instantly and no 
more heard of. Ina late instance, like- 
wise, he had been applied to, and told 
that a meeting to discuss religious matters 
had been instituted at Coachmaker’s-hall, 
where such topics were agitated, as gave 
him reason to see the seeds of great popu- 
Jar tumult and disorder would be suwn, if 
government were not apprised of it, and 
did not take effectual measures to put a 
stop to it. Had he been the enemy of 
government which administration and its 
creatures had endeavoured to make the 

ublic believe he was, he should have 
aughed at the information, have told the 
person that brought it to him, ‘ Oh, it is 
a foolish matter, too ridiculous to merit 
attention; don’t mind it, it will come to 
no mischievous end, it is perfectly harm- 
less!’ Instead of treating it in this light 
manner, he had done his duty, and seeing 
most clearly that mischief was at the bot- 
tom of it, that it contained the seeds of 
scrious danger, his answer to the infor- 
mant had been this, * Go to government, 
apprise them as tully as you have apprised 
me of the circumstances, don’t conceal a 
tittle of what you have said, and they 
cant but see their danger, and will, I 
make no doubt, take the proper measures 
for preventing it.” Did this look like en- 
mity ? Did it wear the face, had it a single 
feature of personal rancour? Having acted 
in this manner, he thought he felt himself 
warranted to give government some ad- 
vice now, and to expect that his advice 
should be attended to. 

In comparing the events of yesterday, 
and the declaration of the justice of peace 
at their lordships’ bar, with what had fallen 
from. the noble lord at the head of the 
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council, it must be evident to every one 
of their lordships that the police of West- 
minster was an imperfect, inadequate, and 
wretched system; that the commission of 
the peace was filled by men, base to the 
last degree, and capable of every mean 
act, derogatory and opposite to the jus- 
tice of the laws, which their office obliged 
them to administer with truth, equity, and 
wisdom. The miserableness of the West- 
minster police was so obvious, that the 
example of yesterday pointed it out as the 
fit object of reformation, and shewed most 
forcibly that it ought to be entirely new 
modelled, and that immediately. Let 
their lordships, at least those of them who 
were in administration, recollect what the 
police of France was; let them examine its 
good, and not be blind to its evil. They 
would find its construction excellent, its 
use and direction abominable. Let them 
embrace the one andshun the other. The 
police of France was wise to the last de- 
gree in its institution, but being perverted 
in its use, its very merit became its mis- 
chief. Instead of applying it to the gene- 
ral benefit of the kingdom, the ministers 
of France had applied it to the particular 
political purposes of themselves; they had 
perverted it into an espionage, a word, 
which he thanked God, would not yet ade 
mit of an English interpretation; they 
had made it a system of spies, employed 
to watch the private dinners of individuals; 
to pry into their family concerns, to hunt 
out their secrets, and to render the life of 
every denomination of the subjects, a life 
of terror and a life of danger. This mis- 
chievous application of it so totally de- 
stroyed its use, that it became ineffectual 
in all the great points, which alone had 
been the objects ofits establishment. He 
recollected perfectly well, that when a 
rising happened a few years ago in France, 
about the increased price of corn, the po- 
lice having been so grossly perverted, and 
having from that reason grown into -uni- 
versal disrepate and unpopularity, at- 
tempted to interfere in vain; it was of no 
effect at all, the people laughed at it, and 
disregarded it universally. He cautioned 
ministers therefore about the mode of 
their establishing a new police in West- 
minster; if they imitated the French plan 
according to the original design of the 
French, it would be wise; if government 
took upon themselves the appointment of 
the magistrates, their views would be sus- 
pected, and particularly if they kept in 
their own hand the nomination of the per- 
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gons, their power of abusing the institu-| ping the mischief where it was, he con- 
tion as the French ministers had abused | trived, by his injudicious treatment, to ex- 
it, would excite jealousy and create dis-| tend it, and make it more general, and 


gust. 
be elective; let the people have a power 
to vote for them and chuse them by their 
suffrages, the election would then be pure, 


Let the appointment of magistrates | more difficult of cure. 


He declared fur- 
ther, that the people who had assembled, 
were objects rather of pity than resentment; 
that he had passed them with safety both 


no jealousy of government could prevail,! in coming to and going from the House, 
and the end of such a police would be | and had listened to what they said. Their 
most fully answered. Perhaps it might’) chef argument was, “ No Popery! we 


not be unworthy the attention of those in 
ower, to consider for a moment the po- 
ice of the city of London, a police abun- 
dantly better regulated and more effectual 
than that of Westminster. The city was 
divided into wards, and subdivided into 
parishes, each of which, both in the divi- 
sion and subdivision, had its separate po- 
lice so constituted, as to make a part of 
the whole police of the city. Might it 
not be worth the while of government to 
copy the example, and make Westminster 
a corporation as London was? The pro- 
ject was not difficult, and all the danger of 
altering the police lay entirely with go- 
vernment. If they perverted the altera- 
tion to an extension of influence, they 
would do harm, and increase the mischiefs 
of the present system of police; if they 
avoided assuming fresh power, and left 
the people at liberty to elect for their ma- 
gistrates, those whose character, ability, 
and independence, serve to point them out 
as proper in their eyes to fill the office of 
magistrates, they would act wisely, and 
would find by the effort, that they had 
done what was right, and that they had 
instituted a police, answering every good 
and desirable end, both public and pri- 
vate. 

Having, with his usual ability, opened 
this idea of instituting a new police, his 
lordship proceeded to animadvert on the 
intentions of government, with regard to 
prosecuting the rioters, and said, that if 
they confined themselves merely to wreak- 
ing vengeance on the poor deluded people 
who had assembled in the streets, they 
would act like unskilful surgeons, who 
idly imagine themselves perfect masters of 
their art, because they possessed all those 
instruments that the invention and science 
of skilful men had discovered to be useful, 
but which the experienced surgeon never 
handled, except in cases of the utmost 
necessity, whereas the unskilful practi- 
tioner no sooner found a case at his dis- 
pone than he had recourse to the cutting 

nife, he tore open the wound, he made 
what was bad worse, and instead of stop- 


1 


| 


shall be burnt; no more bonfires in Smith- 
field, let us have the Protestant religion, 
and let us have peace!” He added, that 
he looked in the faces of those who utter- 
ed these sentiments, and he saw evident 
marks of sincerity in their countenances ; 
he saw that the people, from what mo- 
tives he would not undertake to say, be- 
lieved what they said, and acted from that 
conviction. It behoved government, there- 
fore, to conduct themselves with prudence, 
to distinguish between the efforts of rcligi- 
ous opinion, however ill-directed, however 
erroneous, and the violence of ill-inten- 
tioned men. Let them not madly have 
recourse to the cutting knife; having the 
law in their power, and at their will, let 
them use it with caution, and, at any rate, 
accompany it with such other measures as 
would shew a liberality of sentiment and 
an equal readiness to enforce the claims 
of justice, and to do what was right in 
compliance with the wishes and petitions 
of the people. Prosecution, however ri- 
gorous, however certain of effect, singly, 
would do more harm than good ; accom. 
panied with other measures, it would prove 
equally wise and effectual. There were 
three subjects under discussion, each casy 
to be embraced—The punishment of the 
rioters, the repeal of the Quebec Act, and 
the regulation of the police of Westmin- 
ster. Take them up together, and there 
could be no doubt of producing all that 
sober, considerate politicians could wish 
for under the present circumstances ! 

The Duke of Manchester said, he was 
not in the House when the noble lord at 
the head of the council opened the de- 
bate ; he wished therefore to have some 
little explanation of the wording of the 
motion. The term “ outrages” was very 
extensive, he should be glad therefore to 
know what sort of facts government de- 
signed to take notice of, and what those 
indictments were, which the noble lord 
had talked of. Were the poor deluded 
people, who hallooed out in the streets, 
‘‘ No Popery,” to be prosecuted on in- 
dictments for capital felony, or in what 
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manner were they to be _ proceeded 
inst ? 

Earl Bathurst said, he would readily 
satisfy the noble duke ; that these persons 
who were apprehended in the Sardinian 
ambassador's chapel, in Duke-street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn-fields, in the very act of setting 
fire to the wainscot and such parts of it as 
they could not remove into the street, 
being apprehended in the fact of commit- 
ting capital felony, would be proceeded 
against accordingly: and others, just as, 
upon the examination of witnesses, and as 
the evidence went, it should appear proper, 
but that it was not the intention of govern- 
ment to prosecute those, who wearing blue 
cockades, had merely joined or made a 

art of the mob, and called out ‘* No 
Poetry: &c.:'? that it would be beneath 
the dignity of government to institute any 
such prosecutions, and he most certainly, 
for one, should have advised to the con- 
trary, had any person in the council hinted 
at such an idea. 

The Duke of Manchester declared no 
one of their lordships was more an enemy 


to such licentious peveccunes as those of | 
t 


the day before, than he was; he only 
wished that government might act with 
that caution which ought to govern every 
judicial proceeding, and not give occasion 
for any suspicion, that they had been 
under the influence of dastardness during 
the riot, and that, now the danger was 
over, they were actuated with a rage for 
revenge. | 

The Marquis of Rockingham supported 
the motion, but severely reprehended the 
inattention of ministers, who, having had 
the advertisement of lord George Gordon 
before their eyes, for some days, did not 
take effectual means for preventing the 
assembling of such a mob, as had insulted 
their lordships, and done so much mis- 
chief to the chapels of the foreign ambas- 
sadors. The marquis said, every wise 
statesman always preferred a preventive to 
a remedy, and that the chief use of the 
authority office gave, was to intervene in 
great cases, and forerun mischief. That 
when he was in office, it happened that 
while he was in the country, intelligence 
was brought him that a bellman of a 
neighbouring village had delivered hand- 
bills about for a considerable extent of 
country, summoning all persons residing 
in that district, to meet on an appointed 
day in the market place at Pontefract, in 
order to prevent by force the price of 
corn from being raised. This intelligence 
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was no sooner given him, than he rode 17 
miles from Wentworth to a justice of 
peace who lived near the bellman, and di- 
rected him immediately to issue his war- 
rant for apprehending the bellman, and if 
it should appear on his examination that 
he had delivered any such hand-bills, to 
commit him to York-castle. The justice, 
the marquis said, took his advice, and 
there was no mob; for the moment they 
heard that the bellman, who had summon- 
ed them together, was in York-castle, they 
were afraid of being sent there likewise, 
and therefore never went to Pontefract. 
The same sort of conduct ought to have 
obtained in this case. Lord George Gor- 
don should have been proceeded against, 
and his loud-tongued followers would have 
been appalled. Asa noble friend of his 
had stated, what he had heard the mob 
say, he would do the same, he had heard 
them call out ‘“‘ No Popery,” and clapping 
his hands to his watch to secure it, he had 
felt several hands directed to it; it was 
pretty obvious therefore what some of the 
mob came for. His lordship did not ap- 
prove of immediately repealing the Que- 
bec act, because he thought that Canada 
might not be in our hands at the time that 
intelligence might arrive in Canada of the 
repeal of it: another session it would be 
right to proceed upon it. [The duke of 
Richmond here shook his head, and said, 
‘‘ by all means repeal it immediately.” ] 
The marquis declared, if it were possible 
to repeal it now, he certainly had no ob- 
jection, but he thought it more wise to 
oe immediately to other points. 

e reprobated in most decisive terms 
the willingness of ministers to call out 
the military, and said, when he was 
minister he always opposed it. That 
the justices in Yorkshire were repeat- 
edly writing to him to that end, but ~ 
that he used one general argument to dis- 
suade them from such a measure, and after 
a little time, he found no great difficulty 
in putting an end to any farther applica- 
tion on the subject. He commended the 
motion, but advised moderation in the use 
of the means government had in their 
power, 

The Duke of Richmond and other lords 
having said a great deal relative to Mr. 
Wright's declaration at the bar, and his 
grace having observed, that in justice to 
that gentleman, it would be right to send 
for him, and hear what he had to say in 
his defence, 


The Earl of Pembroke (who had been 
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beckoned to the bar by a person present 
at the debate, and informed that Mr. 
Wright was a gentleman of great honour 
and integrity, and that he would be as 
much above the meanness of stating a 
falsehood, as any one of their lordships, 
and having been further told, that shocked 
at what had been said about him, the per- 
son had sent for him, and that Mr. Wright 
was then attending at the King’s-arms 
tavern, expecting to be called) rose, and 
stated to their lordships, that he had been 
credibly told Mr. Wright was attending, 
and that there were two Mr. Wrights in 
the commission. 

The Duke of Northumberland imme- 
diately informed the House, that there 
must, he apprehended, be some mistake, 
for that Mr. Wright, who had been exa- 
mined the preceding day, was a very re- 
spectable and worthy magistrate, who had 
on every occasion, during the time of his 
being in the commission, in which he had 
been for many years, done great credit to 
himself, and essential service to the city 
of Westminster. His grace then went 
mto an examination of the office of a jus- 
tice of peace for the city of Westminster, 
and shewed that it was an exceeding trou- 
blesome office; and that those who exe- 
cuted it, got very little thanks for their 
pains. That, for this reason, it was im- 
possible to persuade gentlemen of family 
and fortune to undertake it, and that, not- 
withstanding the popular prejudices to the 
contrary, if the House would give them- 
selves the trouble to enquire into the cha- 
racters of many of the gentlemen now in 
the commission for Westminster, they 
would find the greatest part of them very 
liberal minded, honest, worthy men; that 
every pains had been taken by him as 
custos rotulorum for Middlesex, and by 
the gentlemen of the commission them- 
selves, to extirpate and keep out of it, all 
doubtful characters and every individual 
who could stoop to dirty practices. His 
grace described the establishment and re- 
Siar of the different public offices in 

estminster, and particularly shewed that 
the office in Litchfield-street was consti- 
tuted on the most liberal plan. That the 
gentlemen who sat there, acted without 
fee or reward to themselves, and that the 
receipts upon warrants, &c. were appro- 
priated solely to the discharge of the rent 
of the house in which the office was held, 
and that the magistrates who attended 
there, never put a shilling of the general 
receipt into their ewn pockets. His grace 
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also stated to the House that there were 
but about 76 constables in Westminster, 
and had they been all convened on the 
precens day, they could not possibly 
ave acted with any effect, against such a 
tremendous mob as were in the streets. 
His grace concluded with repeating his 
encomiums on Mr. Wright, and express- 
ing a wish, that he might be sent for, and 
heard in his defence. 

An order was immediately made for the 
attendance of Mr. Wright, and as the 
Lord President of the council had stated, 
that Mr. Chamberlayn, solicitor to the 
Treasury, was the person who carried the 
orders to the magistrates from the first 
lord of the Treasury, a messenger was at 
the same time dispatched to him, that he 
and Mr. Wright might be confronted and 
heard at the bar together. 

The motion was then agreed to nem. dis. 

Mr. Wright and Mr. Chamberlayn were 
then called to the bar, when the latter 
stated very distinctly the whole transac- 
tion from the moment of his having re- 
ceived orders from lord North to prepare 
the magistracy, and instruct them to have 
the civil power in readiness to prevent any 
riot, on the preceding day to that hour. 
Mr. Wright also gave a clear account of 
his conduct, and proved beyond contradic- 
tion, that he had not heard of any orders 
from lord North, and that his visitation of 
Westminster on Friday as a magistrate, 
arose rather from his own wishes to pre- 
serve the peace, than from any instruc- 
tions either from lord North, or any other 
quarter. The two gentlemen were dis- 
missed from the bar, having acquitted 
themselves respectively to the entire sa- 
tisfaction of their lordships. 


The Duke of Richmond presents his Bill 


for Annual Parliaments, §c.] The order 


of the day being read, 

The Duke of Richmond presented to 
the House a Bill intitled “ An Act for 
declaring and restoring the natural, un- 
alienable and equal right of all the Com- 
mons of Great Britain (infants, persons of 
insane mind and criminals incapacitated 
by law only excepted ) to vote in the elec- 
tion of their representatives in parliament ; 
for regulating the mode and manner of 
such elections ; for restoring annual parlia- 
ments, for giving an hereditary seat to the 
sixteen peers which shall be elected for 
Scotland, and for establishing more equi- 
table regulations concerning the peerage 
of Scotland.”? He said that as it was 
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growing late, he would be as concise as , parliament isto be elected. Every county 
possible in explaining to their lordships ; to be divided into as many districts as 
the plan of reformation which he had that ; they contain quotients of this nature, and 
day intended to submit to their considera- ! these districts to be called boroughs.— 
tion. The boroughs in this country, he ; The sixteen pecrs of Scotland to have the 
said, were, pecording to their present con- : representation of the Scots peerage here- 
stitutions, dangerous to liberty, and the | ditary in their families; the other peers of 
great engine in the hands of ministers to; Scotland to be made capable of being 
enforce measures the most opposite to created peers of England, and their eldest 
the real interests of the state. They ; sons to be eligible to seats in parliament 
were the very sink of corruption; cor- , for boroughs in Scotland.” There were a 
rupt themselves, they enabled the ministry | number of regulations contained in the 
to corrupt others, and to buy and sell the | Bill; and after his grace had read the 
dignity and honour of the nation. Some | whole, he moved for leave to bring it in. 

of these boroughs, which might perhaps| Lord Stormont, after paying many com 
have been formerly considerable, were | pliments to the noble duke, for the great 
now so sunk, that scarcely the traces | political and constitutional knowledge he 
of a house could be found in them. In| had displayed both in his speech and Bill, 
one borough in particular, Midhurst, he | expressed his disapprobation of the refor- 
had often remarked several stones marked | mation he intended to effect. His grace, 
1, 2, 3, 4, &c. in the park wall of a noble | he said, had spoken with the highest en- 
lord then in his eye (lord Montague) ;| comiums of the constitution: and it de- 
- having asked what was tiie meaning of | served all he had said of it: an old friend 
them, he had been told that they were | both of his grace and his, the president de 
votes! and returned members to parlia- | Montesquieu, had said of the British con- 
ment. He immediately perceived that | stitution, that it surpassed all that had 
they were very valuable stones, and that ' ever been thought of by the wisest philo- 
the noble lord would not part with them | sophers in the wisest times. We know 
for a great deal of money.—The right of , what it.is now, observed his lordship, but 
election was taken from all the males of | shall we be able to say what it may be, if 
the community, in whom it ought natu- | we attempt reforms? The noble duke, he 
rally to rest ; and was placed in the hands | said, wishes to restore to all the subjects 
of a very small number indeed. ‘Thus, | a right of voting, but is he sure they ever 


not more than 6,000 men.returned a clear | were in possession of it? Those persons 
majority of members to the House of | who extended the right of voting for the 
Commons. Thenumber of males in Eng- | principal magistrates in Rome to all the 
land and Wales he computed at 1,625,000, | subjects of the empire, were actuated by 
and yet the right of voting was confined | views, of which, in my honour and my 
to 210,000. ‘This surely, he insisted, | conscience, I acquit the noble duke; they 
called loudly for reformation.—His grace | were desirous to raise their fortune on 
spoke of the constitution of this country | their country’s ruin. For these and other 
in the most rapturous expressions of ad- | reasons, he opposed the Bill. 

miration and delight. He explained what| The Duke of Richmond replied, and 
the parliament could do; what it could | expressed a desire that his Bill might be 
not do; and at last came to open his plan | read once, that it might be inserted in the 
of reformation. He drew a Bill from his | Journals; and then he said he would con- 
pocket, which contained his plan, and | sent to withdraw it. The Bill was ac- 
which it took him an hour and a half to | cordingly brought up and read; but as it 
read: the following were the heads: | was then the Bill of the House, and con- 
‘* The parliament in future to last but one ; sequently as it was out of his grace’s 
year—the number of members to continue | power to withdraw it, lord Stormont moved 
_as at present, at 555.—Every man born a | that it should be rejected; and it was 
subject of Great Britain to be entitled to | thrown out without a division. 

a vote at the age of 21 years.—A list to} On the 6th, their lordships adjourned to 
be taken in every parish of the number of | the 19th. 

men of that description, and returns to 

be made of them to the Lord Chancellor. Lhe King’s. Speech to both Houses re- 
—The numbers to be tolled up, and di- | specting the Riots.) June 19. His Ma- 
vided by 558; and then the quotient to | jesty made the following Speech to both 


be the number, by which one member of | Houses : 
* 


ae 
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‘© My Lords and Gentlemen; — 

‘‘ The outrages committed by bands of 
lawless and desperate men, in various 
parts of this metropolis, broke forth with 
such violence into acts of felony and trea- 
son, had so far overborne all civil autho- 
rity, and threatened so directly the imme- 
diate subversion of all legal power, the 
destruction of all property, and the confu, 
sion of every order in the state, that I found 
myself obliged, by every tie of duty and 
affection to my people, to suppress, in every 
part, those rebellious insurrections, and to 
provide for the public safety, by the most 
effectual and immediate application of the 
force entrusted to me by parliament. 

‘© I have directed copies of the pro- 
clamations issued upon that occasion, to 
be laid before you. 

‘< Proper orders have been given for 
bringing the authors and abettors of these 
insurrections, and the perpetrators of such 
criminal acts, to speedy trial, and to such 
condign punishment as the laws of their 
country prescribe, and. as the vindication 
of public justice demands. | 

‘‘ Though I trust it is not necessary, 
yet I think it right at this time, to renew 
to you my solemn assurances, that I have 
no other object but to make the laws of 
the realm, and the principles of our ex- 
cellent constitution, in church and state, 
the rule and measure of my conduct; and 
that I shall ever consider it as the first 
duty of my station, and the chief glory of 
my reign, to maintain and preserve the 
established religion of my kingdoms, and, 
as far as in me lies, to secure and to per- 
petuate the rights and liberties of: my 
people.” 


Debate in the Lords on the King’s 
Speech respecting the Itiots.] His Majesty 
having retired, 

The Duke of Dorset rose to move an 


Address of Thanks to his Majesty for his’ 


gracious Speech from the throne. His 
grace prefaced this motion with a speech 
that equally deserved panegyric for the 
elegance in which it was couched, and the 
modesty with which it was delivered. He 
entered into a minute description of the 
disturbances with which the metropolis 
had been recently infested, and represented 
the measures that had been adopted for 
their suppression, as equally replete with 
policy, moderation, and humanity. After 
various compliments to his Majesty as the 
primary source of the present tranquillity 
and to his several ministers as the execu- 
[ VOL. XXL] 
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tive agents of his wise and parental pur. 
poses, he concluded with moving the fol-_ 
lowing Address : . 

“© Most gracious Sovereign ; 

“ We, your rons most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, in parliament assembled, beg 
leave to return your Majesty our humble 
thanks for your most gracious Speech 
from the throne. 

‘‘ We feel the utmost abhorrence and 
detestation of the outrages committed 
in various parts of this metropolis by 
bands of desperate and abandoned men ; 
outrages that broke forth with such 
violence into acts of felony and treason, 
and which threatening so directly the im- 
mediate subversion of ail legal authority, 
the destruction of all property, and the 
confusion of every order in the state, called 
loudly for the speediest and most effectual 
application of the force entrusted to your 
Majesty by law. | | 

‘¢ We beg leave to testify our warmest 
gratitude to your Majesty for your pa- 
rental care and concern for tle protection 
of your subjects, so manifest in the imea- 
sures your wisdom directed in this urgent 
necessity, to suppress, in every part, these 
rebellious insurrections, and to provide for 
the general safety, by the restoration of 
public peace. 

“© We thank your Majesty for the com- 
munication you have been pleased to make 
to this House, of the proclamations issued 
in this alarming conjuncture. 

‘¢ We learn with satisfaction that orders 
have been given for bringing the offenders 
to speedy trial, and to condign punish- 
ment as the law prescribes, and the vin- 
dication of public justice demands. 

“ Although the uniform tenor of your 
Majesty’s conduct, rendered unnecessary 
the renewal of your gracious assurances to 
your parliament, yet the manner in which 
they are given raises in us the warmest 
emotions of gratitude, affection, and duty. 
Such a declaration of the just and wise 
principles that are the rule and measure 
of your Majesty's government, must endear 
your Majesty more and more to all your 
subjects, and meet with the fullest return 
of attachment, confidence, and zeal.’ 

Lord Dudley seconded the Address. 

The Duke of Richmond began with 
observing, that he was much pleased with 
the speech he heard that day from the 
throne, more so than he was with any he. 
had heard for many years. If it did nos 
come fully up to his ideas in every respecty, 

[2X] 
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it was in some particulars well entitled to 
his hearty approbation. The passages 
which he could not agree to, and which, 
if insisted upen by the noble duke, and 
those who might support his grace’s mo- 
tion, he would be obliged to divide the 
House upon, were the two first, where the 
Address acknowledges that the most im- 
mediate means of redress had been adopted 
in order to quell the public disturbances. 

econdly, where it approves in general 
terms, of the whole tenor of his Majesty’s 
government: he wished sincerely that 
those expressions were omitted or modi- 
fied. He begged to observe besides, that 
the laws were suspended, and though he 
shouldagree to the Address, thus amended, 
he did expect that some one of his Ma- 
jesty 8 ministers would rise and give their 
ordships an assurance, that the measures 
taken in order to suppress the riots, which 
were defenisble only upon the ground of 
necessity, would be so stated, and that 
what was illegally done on the ground of 
necessity would be cured by an act of in- 
demnity. He said, the letter from the 
noble lord at the head of the army to col. 
Twisleton, relative to disarming the citi- 
zens of London, ought to be made an 
object of parliamentary enquiry, and he 
expected the noble lord would be ready 
either to produce his authority for writing 
such a letter, or explain what he meant 
when he wrote it. It was founded in the 
law of nature for every man to arm him- 
self in his owndefence. It was the muni- 
cipal, as well as the natural right of Eng- 
lishmen in general, and the citizens of 
London in particular. He hoped, before 
he should agree to the Address, that mi- 
nisters would give him satisfaction in ano- 
ther point ; he meant in the continuing on 
foot a military government. 

Lord Amherst acknowledged the letter 
to be genuine. He said, he thought it 
both improper and unsafe to trust arms in 
the hands of the people indiscriminately, 
or into the hands of a rabble, or a mob. 
His letter was only intended to prevent 
that, and such being his intention, he 
had nothing to regret upon the occasion, 
and was ready to abide the consequences. 

The Duke of Richmond asked the noble 
Jord if the inhabitants of London, for that 
was the expression used in the first para- 
graph of the noble lord’s letter, were a 
mob? Or if they were not inhabitants, 
which was a general description, applying 
to men of every rank and description, did 
act the disapprobation expressed in that 
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letter imply a disapprobation ef the inha- 
bitants being permitted to veld arms ? 
But did not the second paragraph go still 
farther? Did it not command, or autho« 
rise, col. T'wisleton to take the arms from 
the citizens thus armed? Was not this 
diserming Englishmen, and with every 
possible aggravation of insult and injus- 
tice, w esting out of their hands their own 
actual property, and the means of defend- 
ing their lives and fortunes? Here his 
grace, in proof of his argument, produced 
the letter, which was couched in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


‘© Whitehall, June 12, 1780. 

‘¢ Sir; I received the favour of your let- 
ter of this date, on the subject of the inha- 
bitants of the city being permitted to carry 
arms, and I cannot say more on the gene- 
ral subject than ] mentioned in my jetter 
to you of yesterday’s date, which was a 
clear disapprobution of that part of the 
Lord Mayor’s plan, which regards the 
arms. If, therefore, any arms are found 
in the hands of persons, except they are 
of the city militia, or are persons authoe 
rised by the King to be armed, you will 
please to order the arms to be delivered 
up to you, to be safely kept until further 
order. Iam, &c. AMHERST.” 


Earl Bathurst said, God forbid that any 
man should offer to deny or controvert the 
right of Protestant Englishmen to arm 
themselves, in defence of their own 
houses, or those of their neighbours; he 
doubted much whether that right could be 
maintained on the broad ground laid down 
by his grace. He was rather inclined to 
believe the contrary, for, in his opinion, 
there was a wide difference between 
marching out in martial array, and acting 
upon the defensive, to protect men’s lives 
and properties; the latter was clearly jus- 
tifisble; the former might lead to many 
dangerous consequences. 

The Duke of Richmond said, he pre- 
sumed his lordship had never read the let- 
ter, otherwise he must have seen, that the 
first paragraph expressed a clear disap- 
probation, not of trusting the people with 
arms, but of the Lord Mayor’s plan, 
which plan proposed to arm all the inha- 
bitants or housekeepers of every ward: it 
was unpossible for words to convey any 
thing more clear and explicit. Asto the 
legality of embodying and marching, or 
parading in martial array, he really did not 
well comprehend what the learned and 
noble lord meant. He believed a state of 
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defence included every thing necessary to 
render it effective; or if it did not, it 
amounted in fact to no defence at all. 

karl Talbot said, he did not consider 
the speech from the throne in the same 
light 1t was usually considered, the spcech 
of the minister; he would consider it 
bond fide as the King’s speech, and treat 
it as such: and he begged noble lords 
on each side of the House, if there was a 
second side of the House on the present 
occasion, to receive it as the specch of the 
King, and not as the speech of the minis- 
ter. He believed most sincerely that it 
was his Majesty’s speech. 

The Duke of Richmond said he was ex- 
tremely happy to have an opportunity of 
withdrawing his objections. He found 
the paper from which he had read the mo- 
tion when he first spoke upon it, was er- 
roneously worded. That he had then a 
correct copy of the motion in his hand, 
by which he found, that the words ‘ im- 
mediate relief? were applied solely to 
those cases in which immediate relief had 
been given, and that “ his Majesty’s con- 
stitutional government’’ was not mention- 
ed in the motion, which only complimented 
his Majesty on “ his constitutional con- 
duct.” His grace said, he had always 
distinguished between the personal acts of 
his Majesty and those of his ministers, and 
he was as ready to applaud the one, as he 
had, ona variety of occasions, shewn him- 
self anxious to condemn and reprobate 
the other. 

The Duke of Manchester said, he could 
not pass over in silence one expression in 
the Address ; he meant that passage which 
stated, generally, the acts committed by 
the rioters, to have amounted to treason. 
Some particular acts of what were in them- 
selves no more than felony, might be in- 
terpreted to amount to a levying war 
within the realm against the person of the 
King, when the offenders were totally ig- 
norant of the crime they were committing 
in contemplation of law, and the punish- 
ment they might incur. Even such was 
the effect of constructive treason, that 
what the ingenuity of able and_ willing 
Jawyers might stretch to be an act of trea- 
son, in one point of view, considered in 
another, would be considered no more 
than as a mere trespass, or trifling misde- 
meanor. He wished therefore, that the 
word ¢ treason’ was omitted in the Address, 
as by standing there, it would have the ap- 
pearance of prejudgment, and an intention 
to persecute. Indeed, that passage, as it 
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stood in the Address, might be employed 
in effecting the worst el most cruel pur- 
poses; whereas if omitted, such omission 
would not preclude the crown, or its of- 
ficers, from setting on foot such species of 
prosecution, as should seem, upon future 
enquiry, to be applicable to the nature 
of the charges brought against the several 
offenders. 

Lord Mansfield for some time argued, 
that the cause and proceedings of the late 
riots were formed upon a systematic plan 
to destroy the constitution and overturn the 
government: after which his lordship 
went on: My lords, I found it the more 
necessary to dwell upon these particulars ; 
because the transactions I have recounted, 
relate as well to the danger tinis metropolis 
was in of being totally destroyed, as tu the 
facts which lead to the observations I am 
now going to trouble you with, in point of 
law and obvious construction. It has 
been taken for granted, my lords, and | 
wish sincerely the task had fallen upon 
some other noble lord, that his Majesty, 
in the orders he gave respecting the riots, 
acted merely upon his prerogative,as being 
entrusted with the protection and preser- 
vation of the state, in cases arising from 
necessity, and not provided for in the ore 
dinary contemplation and execution of . 
law. This, | take it, is a point that ought 
to be fully explained. I take the case to 
be exactly the reverse, and that his Mae 
jesty, with the advice of his ministers, 
acted perfectly and strictly agreeable to 
law, and the principles of the constitution; 
and I will give you my reasons within ag 
short a coimpass as possible. I have not 
consulted books;—Indeed, I have ng 
books to consult !—but as well as my mee 
mory serves me, let us see, my lords, how 
the facts and the law stands, and reflect 9 
light upon each other. 

The noble duke who spoke last observes, 
that constructive treason is a dangerous 
thing; but constructive treason is here 
totally out of the question. The crime, 
as applied to the fact, is palpable and di- 
rect; pulling down all inclusures, de- 
molishing all brothels or bawdy-houses, or 
chapels, making insurrections, in order to 
redress grievances, real or pretended, is 
levying war within the realm, and against 
the King, though they have no design 
against his persun; because they invade 
his prerogative by attempting to do that 
by private anthority which he by his office 
is bound todo ; to lower the price of victuals 
contrary to law; to reform the law or re- 
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ligion of the state, &c. these, with all their ' 
several species, are deemed levying war : 
within the realm, and of course against 
the King, because they all tend to usurp 
upon the power of the King, who is the 
acting representative of the whole legis- 
lature. | 

Besides those overt-acts of treason now 
recounted, the most or all of which the in- 
surgents were guilty of, they were guilty 
of several acts of felony, such as burning 
ee property, and demolishing private 

ouses, and committing several acts of rob- 
bery and open violence. 

Here, then, my lords, we shall find the 
true ground upon which his Majesty, by 
the advice of his ministers, I presume, 
proceeded. I do not pe to speak 
from any previous knowledge or commu- 
nication, for I never heard, was present, 
nor consulted upon the measures adopted 
by his Majesty’s confidential servants ; but 
it appears most clearly to me, that not 
only every man may legally interfere to 
suppress a riot, much more prevent acts 
of telony, treason, and rebellion, in his 
private capacity, but he is bound to do it 
as an act of duty; and if called upon by 
@ magistrate, is punishable in case of re- 
fusal. What any single individual may 
Jawfully do, so may any number assembled, 
for a lawful purpose; which the suppres- 
sion of riots, tumults, and insurrections 
certainly is. It would be needless to en- 
deavour to prove, that what a private man 
may undertake to perform may be per- 
formed by a magistrate, who is specially 
authorised by law for the purpose of keep- 
ing the peace. It is the peculiar business 
of all constables to apprehend rioters, and 
to endeavour to disperse all unlawful as- 
zemblies; to apprehend the persons so 
offending, and in case of resistance, to 
attuck, wound, nay kill those who shall 
continue to resist. ‘The very act of ap- 
prehending in arms the person, with every 
necessary power for the effectual per- 
formance of the duty prescribed by the 
Yaw ; and consequently every person act- 
ing in support of the law is justifiable re- 
Bpecting such acts as may arise in conse- 
quence of a faithful and proper discharge 
of the duties annexed to his office, it he 
does not abuse the power legally vested in 
him, which may in that case, according 
to the circumstances accompanying the 
transaction, degenerate into an illegal act, 
though professedly committed under the 
colour or pretext of law. These several 
pozitions 1 take to be incontrovertible. A 
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private man, if he sees a person commit- 
ing an unlawful act, more particularly an 
act amounting to a violent breach of the 
peace, felony, or treason, may apprehend 
the offender, and in his attempt to appre- 
hend him may use force to compel him, 
not to submit to him, but to the law. 
What a private man may do, a magistrate 
or peace officer may clearly undertake ; 
and according to the necessity of the 
case, arising from the danger to be ap- 
prehended, any number of men assembled 
or called together for the purpose are jus- 
This doctrine I take 
to be clear and indisputable, with all the 
possible consequences which can flow from 
it, and to be the true foundation for calling 
in of the military power to assist in quell- 
ing the late riots. 

The persons who assisted in the sup- 
pression of those riots and tumults, in con- 
templation of Jaw, are to be considered as 
mere private individuals, acting according 
to law, and upon any abuse of the legal 
power with which they were invested, are 
amenable to the laws of their country. 
For instance, supposing a soldier, or any 
other military person, who acted in the 
course of the late riots, had exceeded the 
powers with which he was invested, I have 
not a single doubt but he is liable to be 
tried and punished, not by martial law, 
but by the common and statute law of the 
realm; consequently, the false idea that 
we are living under a military government, 
or that the military have any more power, 
or other power, since the commencement 
of the riots, is the point which I rose to 
refute, and on that ground to remove those 
idle and ill-founded apprehensions, that 
any part of the laws or the constitution 
are either suspended or have been dis- 
pensed with. 

I believe this great mistake has chiefly 
arisen from the general understanding of 
the Ist of Geo. the Ist, a law specially 
enacted for preventing riots in the first in- 
stance, and by consequences for prevent- 
ing in the end felonious or treasonable 
insurrections. By that law it is provided, 
that if twelve persons or more, being une 
lawfully, riotously, and tumultuously as- 
sembled, to the public disturbance of the 
peace, and being required to disperse by 
any justice of the peace, sheriff, mayor, 
bailiff, &c. and within one hour after pro- 
clamation made to them to disperse, con- 
tinue assembled, that all persons so refusing 
to disperse, shall be deemed felons without 
benefit of clergy. The act, namely, the 
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refusal to disperse within one hour after 
proclamation made, constitutes the felony, 
which, as soon as constituted, puts the of- 
fenders in the situation of all other felons, 
namely, to be apprehended by every pos- 
sible means, and if taken and convicted, 
to suffer in common with other felons the 
pains of death. 
After putting this matter in several 
oints of view, his lordship proceeded: 
y lords, I have several strong reasons to 
incline me to believe, that the late riots 
originated from motives very different 
from those which have been avowed. They 
pointed their resentments towards several 
objects, which I do net think they looked 


upon to be just objects of their resentments, 


and against me among the rest. I can say, 
in the presence of all your lordships, that 
when the Bill came up from the other 
House, and afterwards in all its successive 
stages through this House, that I never 
opened my lips on the occasion, nor, as 
well as I can at this distance of time 
charge my memory, do I recollect that 1 
was once present during its passage through 
this House. My principle of not wishing 
to disturb any man merely for conscience 
sake is pretty well known: and many of 
those who are supposed to have formed the 
late mobs are not ignorant of my general 
tolerating principles, when tolerating sec- 
taries does not portend any mischief to 
the state. I have held these opinions re- 
specting dissenters from the Established 
Church of all denominations; and the sect 
in particular who are usually called Me- 
thodists well know, that when attempts 
were repeatedly made to disturb them in 
the enjoyment of their religious worship, 
I have always discouraged them, as un- 
worthy of the Protestant religion, the pu- 
rity of whose doctrines, and not persecu- 
tion, should be the only incentive to bring 
proselytes into her bosom. I was of the 
same opinion respecting the Roman Ca- 
tholics ; and though, as 1 observed before, 
I had no hand, directly or indirectly, in 
the law which has furnished a pretext for 
the late dangerous insurrections, I shall 
ever be of opinion that they, in common 
with the rest of his Majesty’s subjects, 
should be allowed every possible indul- 
gence consistent with the safety of the 
state. 

On the whole, my lords, while I depre- 
cate and sincerely lament the cause which 
rendered it indispensibly necessary to call 
out the military to assist in the suppression 
ef the late disturbances, I am clearly of 
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opinion, that no steps hhve been taken 
which were not strictly legal, as well as 
fully justifiable in point of policy. Cer- 
tainly the civil power, whether through 
native imbecility, through neglect, or the 
very formidable force they would have 
been obliged to contend with, were un- 
equal to the task of suppressing the riots, 
and putting an end to the insurrection. 
The rabble had augmented their numbers 
by setting the felons at liberty. If the mi- 
litary had not been called in, none of your 
lordships can hesitate to agree with me, 
that within a very few hours the capital 
would have been in flames, and shortly re- 
duced to an heap of rubbish. The King’s 
pereea is clearly out of the question. 

is Majesty and those who have advised 
him, have acted strictly conformable to 
law. The military have been called in, 
and very wisely called in, not as soldiers, 
but as citizens: no matter whether their 
coats be red or brown, they have been 
called in aid of the laws, not to subvert 
them, or overturn the constitution, but to 
preserve both. 

The Address was agreed to nem. diss. 

Earl Bathurst rose, and observed, that 
in the progress of the late riots, several 
gaola had been broken open, on which ac- 
count, sheriffs, gaolers, &c. were liable to 
great inconveniencies in the ordinary 
operation of law. The persons who were 
thus become liable to heavy fines and 
grievous punishments, jheoagh no fault of 
theirs, were, in his opinion, become proper 
objects of parliamentary care and protec- 
tion; to effect which, he should move, 
*¢ That the Judges be directed to prepare 
a Bill to prevent any mischief or incon- 
venience that may arise to sheriffs, gaolers, 
suitors, prisoners, and others, by the 
prisoners in the several gaols of the coun- 
ties of Middlesex and Surrey, the city of 
London, and other places, having been 
set at liberty during the late tumults and 
insurrections.”—A greed to. 


The King’s Answer to the Lords’ Ad- 
dress. | To the Address of the Lords his 
Majesty returned this Answer : 

‘© My Lords ; 

‘«¢ ] thank you heartily for this Address, 
so full of duty for me, and of zeal for your 
country. Your abhorrence of the rebel- 
lious insurrections, and your unanimous 
approbation of the measures taken to sup- 
press them, must have the most salutary 
effects.— Nothing can give me greater 
satisfaction than the confidence you re- 
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pose inme. It shall be justified by the 
whole tenor of my reign.” 


Debate in the Commons on the King’s 
Speech respecting the Riots.] The Com- 
mons being returned to their House, 

Lord Beauchamp rose, and in a short 
speech described the horrors of the late 
_ tumults, asserted the necessity the King 
was under of putting a stop to them by 
the exertion of that power with which he 
was entrusted by the constitution. He 
did not believe the Protestant associators 
had intended to commit the outrages that 
had been committed. He concluded with 
moving the following Address: 

«© Most Gracious Sovereign ; 

“We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great 
Britain in parliament assembled, beg leave 
toreturn your Majesty the humble thanks 
_ of this Heise, for your most gracious 
Speech from the throne; and for the com- 
munication which your Majesty has been 
pleased to make to this House, of the 
proclamations issued during the late most 
dangerous and alarming disturbances. : ° 

** We think it our indispensable duty to 
express, in the strongest terms, our ab- 
horrence of the proceedings of those 
tumultuous assemblies, and of the criminal 
acts of outrage and violence committed by 
those desperate bands of men, and our 
highest indignation against the authors, 
promoters, and perpetrators of them; and 
to acknowledge, with the warmest emo- 
tions of gratitude, duty, and affection, 

our Majesty's paternal care and concern 
or the protection of your subjects, in the 
measures which your Majesty, as the 
father of your people, and the guardian of 
the public safety, took in the hour of ex- 
treme and imminent necessity, for the im- 
mediate and effectual suppression of those 
rebellious insurrections. 

*“’ We lcarn with satisfaction, that 
proper orders have been given for bringing 
the offenders to speedy trial, and to such 
punishment as, upon conviction of their 
crimes, the Jaws prescribe, and the vindica- 
tion of public justice certainly demands. 

‘¢ Although the constant tenor of your 
Majesty’s just and constitutional govern- 
ment made a renewal of your Majesty's 
royal assurances to your parliament unne- 
cessary, yet we cannot but receive with 
great thankfulness so signal a mark of 
your Majesty’s gracious attention; and 
we beg leave, on our part, to assure your 
Majesty, that this condescending and ep- 
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dearing declaration cannot fail of securing 
to your Majesty, in the hearts of your 
people, the most affectionate returns of 
confidence, attachment and support.” 

Mr. Macdonald seconded the motion, 
and expressed his warmest approbation of 
the measures that had been adopted te 
suppress the riots. 

Mr. Fox agreed in part with the hon. 
mover and seconder of the Address. He 
admitted that it was necessary to employ 
the military, when a riot was suffered to 
grow too great for the civil power; but as 
much credit as he gave ministers for. the 
suppression of the tumults, as much blame 
did he lay at their door, for not checking 
itin its birth. Upon the whole, he hoped 
that if any future occasion should call for 
vigorous meusures, ministers would be a 
little less indolent, and shew themselves in 
earnest from the beginning. He trusted 
also that the calling forth the military upon 
the late alarming occasion, would not be 
established as a precedent for preferring 
the soldiery to the civil power. As to 
the present Address, it met with his 
warmest support, because he thought the 
wickedness of the rioters exceeded the 
wickedness of administration ; and in such 
times of civil and lawless tumult, - it cer- 
tainly behoved moderate men to stand by 
each other in defence of their country. 

Mr. Burke declaimed with unusual 
vehemence against the authors and abet- 
tors of the late riots, whom he termed a 
set of deluded fanatics, and spoke in sup- 
port of the Bill they riotously petitioned 
against, as an Act that was founded in the 
true wisdom of parliament, and therefore 
ought not to be repealed at the dictatorial 
requisition of a lawless rabble. 

Lord North, after paying a just enco- 
mium to the merit of the soldiery in their 
endeavours to suppress the riots, informed 
the House, that he intended to move for a 
Bill of Indemnity, for having called in the 
aid of the soldiery, because it might other- 
wise appear a measure that militated 
against the spirit of the constitution; he 
should likewise move for national restitu- 
tion being made to the several suffer re in 
consequence of the riots; for had gevern- 
ment been able at that time to have given 
them the necessary protection, they would 
not have milfered in their property. As 
to the Act which had occasioned the 
tumults, it would, since tranquillity was 
restored, undergo an immediate inquiry ; 
but he thought it behoved that House to 
weigh well the consequences that might 
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attend its repeal under all its present cir- 
cumstances. 

Sir P. J. Clerke said, he could not ap- 
prove entirely of the conduct of those in 
power, with regard to the King’s-bench 
prison, which might have been preserved 
from the flames, had due attention been 

aid to the intelligence which he gave to 
ford Amherst, and others. He had given 
them warning of what was intended in 
full time for the safety both of the King’s- 
bench, and Surry Bridewell. He had 
gone to the King’s-bench in the morning, 
and was told by the marshal, (who was 
moving .his goods) that the prison was to 
be burnt that night; and that a clerk pf 
Mr. Thrale’s told him, that their house 
would be burnt that night, unless he could 
procure a guard for its protection. These 
things he told to lord Amherst and other 
lords, and also to the Secretary at War, 
at twelve o’clock in the forenoon, and yet 
no guard was sent till nine o’clock in the 
evening, which just came in time to save 
Mr. Thrale’s house. 

Mr. Wilkes said, that if proper care had 
been taken in the city by the first magis- 
trate, the mischiefs done there might have 
been prevented. 

Mr. Townshend said, that if proper care 
had been taken in time, the mischief that 
had been done might have been prevented. 
He asked, why no care was taken to pre- 
serve the ambassador’s chapel? Hoped 
the private losses of individuals would be 
made up to them by that government, 
whose duty it was to have protected their 
property. . 

Mr. Jenkinson acquitted the ministry of 
negligence, and attributed what was called 
indolence in them to the want of troops ; 
for when the riot first began, and fhe ap- 
prehensions of individuals became violent, 
so many applications had been made for 
troops, that previous to the arrival of the 
militia, it was impossible to satisfy half the 
calls that had been made. 

The Address was agreed to unanimously. 


The King’s Answer.) His Majesty 
returned this Answcr to the Address of 
the Commons: 

‘6 Gentlemen ; 

«¢] return you my cordial and parti- 
cular thanks, for this loyal, affectionate, 
and unanimous Address. Union at this 
time must have the best and most impor- 
tant consequences: nothing can more 

owerfully assist me in preserving the pub- 
ic safety, and securing reverence for the 
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laws, and obedience to legal government. 
Be assured, that it is my constant and 
ardent dcsire to promote the happiness of 
all my subjects, and to deserve the confi- 
dence and support of a free people.” 


Mr. Sawbridge presented a petition from 
the city of London praying for a repeal 
of the Bill granting relicf and indulgence 
to Papists. 

Mr. Wilkes opposed the petition. It 
wasprocured clandestinely. It was moved 
in common council, after most of the 
members, in the belief that all business 
was over, had gone home. He said that 
alderman Bull had taken no pains to quell 
the rioters ; but had, on the contrary, suf 
fered all the constables of his ward to wear 
the ensigns of riot in their hats, and that 
he went from the House of Commons, arm 
in arm, with the great instigator of the 
tumults, meaning lord George Gordon. 

Mr. Bull said, it was true the constables 
of his ward had worn blue cockades, but 
he had made four of them take thein out. 
— The petition was presented. 


Lord North acquainted the House, that 
his Majesty had caused lord George Gor- 
don, a member of this House, to be ap- 
prehended and committed for high treason. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill for 
securing the Protestant Religion.) June 
20. ‘The House resolved into a committee 
of the whole House, on the petitions 
against the Act of the 18th of his present 
Majesty, for repealing the Act of 11th 
and 12th Will. 3, for further preventing 
the growth of Popery, when, Mr. Ellis 
being voted to the chair, lord Beauchamp 
began a speech, which it was understood 
was to be introductory to certain declara- 
tions respecting the Act in question. 

Sir Joseph Mawbey rose to order, and 
said, that he had heard his lordship meant 
to offer to the committee a set of resolu- 
tions, useless and unnecessary, and some 
of them ridiculous; asserting truisms, and 
that black was not white, which all the 
world knew already; that he therefore 
submitted it to the committee, whether 
the more regular way would not be to go 
into the proof of such allegations as were 
contained in the petitions; he wished it 
the rather, because he had just seen some 
of his constituents in the lobby, for the 
first time on this business, who had autho- 
rised him to inform the House, that they 
were ready with evidence in suppor of 
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such allegations, to prove the increase of | to it: that the Act of king William had 


oe schools, seminaries, 
an 


and chapels, | been obtained against the wishes of that 
in particular. to prove, that a Popish | king, and he quoted bishop Burnet’s ac- 


chapel, which before the Act would hold | count thereof: that the repeal had laid 


150 or 200 persons, had been so increased 
as to receive 3,000, and that they could 
prove 2,000 persons had been assembled 
ata time. He was going on, when he 
was called to order by 

Mr. Montagu, who contended, that lord 
Beauchamp was first pomted to, and there- 
fore had a right to proceed without inter- 
ruption. ee. 

Lord Beauchamp insisted upon his right 
to proceed, as the petitions did not con- 
tain a word of desire of being heard by 
themselves or counsel. 

_ Sir Joseph Mawbey contended, he was 
in order to submit to the House his objec- 
tions to the manner of proceeding ; though 
it was true, that no desire was expressed 
‘in the petitions of being heard by them- 
selves or counsel, yet they contained se- 
veral allegations of fact, and he thought 
those facts ought to be proved ; the peti- 
tioners themselves were ready to prove 
them, and unless the truth of the allega- 
tions was admitted universally, he thought 
evidence ought to be called in. 

Sir George Savile was fully of opinion 
an opportunity should be given to prove 
the facts; for if it was true that schools 
and seminaries had increased, he thought 
some steps should be taken about them. 

Lord Beauchamp then made a speech 
of considerable length. He stated the 
pains which had been taken to misrepre- 
sent the Act in question; the pulpit had 
been employed, and ministers, forgetting 
their Christian character, had preached 
against moderation. The extreme ten- 
derness of the House and readiness to re- 
ceive even ill-founded complaints, had led 
it to accept the petitions of 85 societies 
at Glasgow, though the noble lord who 
represented that city had. declared he 
knew nothing of such societies; that, in 
truth, they were no other than little ale- 
house clubs: that the petitioners had 
stated, they had no opportunity of resist- 
ing the Bill in its progress through the 
House; that, indeed, the proposition for 
the relief of the cruel restrictions and 
heavy penalties they were subjected to, 
had met with little or no opposition, and 
therefore its progress through the House 
_ had been quick, as was usual in Bills un- 

opposed : that when it was thought proper 
to apply for relief, the head of the church 
.had been cousulted, who had ao objection 


the foundation of toleration in Ireland; 
that civil and religious liberty went toge- 
ther; that the Bill, laying a foundation 
for the acquisition of landed property, 
ought to give no alarm; the Papists were 
double taxed to the land tax: that ina 
subsequent session he had moved for a 
repeal of such double tax, which he 
thought improper, though he had not 
succeeded. That the complaint about 
schools and seminaries was ill founded; 
that the two principal Popish schools 
would not receive the children of Protes- 
tants; but if such proceedings reall 
existed in any considerable degree, it 
might be proper to make a new law. He 
could not see how Protestants, as stated 
in the petition, were in danger of incurring 
the guilt of perjury, any more than 
Quakers ; and he did not think it right to 
call upon the Catholic to renounce the 
spirituals of his religion, after he had taken 
an oath to the state. He then read five 
resolutions, and moved the first. 

Mr. Améler stated that he had origi« 
nally objected to the Bill; he wasa friend 
to toleration, and averse to all persecu- 
tion, but he thought the Bill went too far; 
Popery ought to be guarded against ; the 
inhumanity of permitting a son to deprive 
a father of his estate on the score of reli- 
gion ought not to be enforced. The 
courts of law, judges, juries, and counsel 
on both sides, always endeavoured to pre- 
vent such persecution, and relaxed the 
law as much as possible; but he thought 
they ought not to purchase more lands 
than they had already; they might vest 
their money in the stocks, and in mort- 
gages, and pal ought not to be permitted 
to open schools. Popery was intolerant, 
and he should therefore heartily be for a 
repeal, in part at least, of the late Act; 
and he thought some enquiry ought to 
have been made into the riots at Edin- 
burgh. ; 

Lord North approved of the Act, though 
he was not the original mover of it. He 
would attend to petitions, but would not 
give way to them when made in such a 
manner, and after such viclences, because 
it would give encouragement to future 
claims ; he would decide on the Bill on its 
own merits: it had been misrepresented ; 
it was not likely to bring on a dangerous 
toleration, much less an establishment of 
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P ~ Could any man think imprison- 
ment for life proper for saying mass? And 
yet Malony, an Irish priest, had been so 
sentenced, who had gone about making 
oselytes; he had recommended it to the 
ing to pardon him, and he was released 
after lying in prison a year and a half. If 
oa prevent the Papists from purchasing 

d, you take one purchaser out of the 
market, and hurt thereby property. As 
to influence, he thought that nothing, no 
additional influence would be created: 
the Papist must have property, before he 
could purchase, and that property would 
always give influence. He would oppose 
the repeal on the score of policy; it was 
impolitic to continue restraints of the sort 
imposed by the Act of ae William : there 
was a total bar left to all ambition, and 
rising in the various professions, which 
were of great importance: Popery had 
been on the decline since the Revolution ; 
nay, it had declined within the last 20 

ears, which would appear, among other 
instances by the red book: there were 
no Jacobites now, and few peers professed 
the Catholic religion. 

Sir George Savile said, he was against 
proceeding while there was a mob at the 
door: he thought the petitions from the 
meanest of the peaple ought to have due 
weight in that House; and whether the 
85 societies at Glasgow were an incorpora- 
tion, or only clubs of men meeting at little 
alehouses, they had a right to apply to 
parliament, stating their grievances or 
apprehensions, and parliament were bound 
to receive and enquire into them. Onthe 
present subject, it might be proper to en- 
quire of persons best acquainted with the 
subject ; if it should appear, that many of 
the clergy had signed the petition, and 
thought Protestantism in danger, it might 
deserve very serious consideration, which 
ought to be given in a degree, at least, 
coming from any quarter ; hethought Pa- 
pists ought to have perfect security in the 
enjoyment of their property ; and the de- 
gree of danger arising from their making 
new purchases, ought to be the measure 
of any regulations respecting such new 
acquisition—an enjoyment of land would 
take from their connection with foreign 
lands ; every man loved some small domi- 
cile around him’: it might be thought hard 
not to nit them to educate their own 
children ; but if Protestant children had 
been seduced, he thought a Bill should be 
brought in to prevent such practices; he 
bad turned hig thoughts to that subject, 
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and would move such Bill, though he had 
not yet made up his mind to the title of 
such Bill. 

Mr. Fox said, that his objection, if he 
had lived at the period of the Revolution, 
would have been to the House of Stuart, 
not because that House had embraced Po- 
pery, but because Popery had embraced 
the House of Stuart; that the latter was 
supported in its attempts on the liberties 
of the nation, by Popery in general ; there 
were now no such dangers to be appre- 
hended; the Pretender was out of the 
question; besides every Papist abjured 
the Pope in temporale, before he could © 
avail himself of indulgencies. He could 
not think the Popish religion incompatible 
with government, nor civil liberty; be- 
cause, in looking round the world, he saw , 
that in Switzerland, where democracy 
reigned universally in the fullest manner, 
it flourished most in cantons of that reli- 
gion. He was a friend to universal tole- 
ration, and an enemy to that narrow way 
of thinking, that made men come to par- 
liament, not for the removal of some great 
fuerances felt by them, but to desire par- 
lament to shackle and fetter their fellow 
subjects ; he wished to know the number 
and sort of names to the petitions. which 
desired persecution, and called upon the 
House for an exercise of its judgment 
merely, instead of desiring grievances of 
their own to be removed. He wished to 
know who the petitioners were. He ob- 
served many signed their marks; and it 
was curious that men who could not read 
nor write, found their blood fired that a 
Roman Catholic should read and write. 
He differed in opinion from his hon. friend, 
and confessed he had no predilection for 
the signatures of the clergy; and he was 
convinced, if at the Reformation their 
a daar had decided the matter, we 
should have had no Reformation: it was 
not likely that men whose interests in ge- 
neral were against the reform, should have 
been eager to obtain it. He went through 
a variety of reasuns in favour of general 
toleration, and declared against the repeal 
of the Bill, and against every thing that 
tended tobridlethe liberty ofthe conscience. 

Sir P. J. Clerke, after speaking in fa- 
vour of the petitions, concluded by moving, 
that the chairman might leave the chair, 
and report a progress, in order to afford 
time for the reception of evidence. 

Sir George Yonge spoke im favour of 
toleration; but thought some alteration of 
the law necessary. 


[2 Z] 
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Mr. Dundas rose to justify himself from 
the reflection made relative to the not pu- 
nishing riots at Edinburgh. If any neg- 
lect had been shewn, he alone was culpa- 
ble; he was not restrained by any motive 
of fear to himself, or by other improper 
motives: he had caused strict enquiry to 
be made, but he found the ringleaders 
had fled, and there were only in custody 
some of the lowest and meanest of the 
rabble, against whom he had not sufficicnt 
evidence for conviction, and he was un- 
willing they should triumph by an acquit- 
tal. He had promised to bring in a Bill 
in favour of Papists in that kingdom: he 
did not give over such intention, till the 
Papists themselves desired it of him. At 
some fitter opportunity, he hoped, there- 
fore, that measure might take place. He 
defended the Jate Act, and declared him- 
selfa friend to general toleration. 

Mr. Spencer Stanhope supported the 
right of general toleration, and thought 
the Act did not go tar enough in favour 
of the Roman Catholics. The petitioners, 
he believed, were mostly Methodists, and 
the Methodists in general were composed 
of the lowest of the people; he was afraid 
the resolutions offered would lead toa per- 
secution of Papists on the present subsist- 
ing laws, and would do mischief, but 
thought, nevertheless, it might be proper 
to restrain them from educating Protestant 
children. . 

Mr. Alderman Bull. I rise, Sir, to de- 
clare my most hearty concurrence with 
the petitions from the different Protestant 
associations: and, Sir, I am happy in hav- 
ing a sanction for this opinion from that 
corporation of which I have the honour to 
be a member, and in which there are a 
large number of my constituents. It gives 
me pleasure to see, at length, a spirit of 
Opposition to that encouragement which 
Popery has been long receiving from the 
servants of the crown.—The establishment 
of that sanguinary and intolerant system 
of superstition in the province of Quebec 
ought to have spread a general alarm 
throughout the nation. The design was 
too evident to be mistaken. The late tole- 
ration of Popcry within the realm, I firmly 
believe, is a part of a deep-laid ministerial 
pian; a plan, which has for its objects the 
destruction of the liberties of the people, 
and the formation of an arbitrary, despotic 
government. Popery is most favourable 
to this design, as passive obedience in the 

eople, whenever the priest chuses toenjoin 
it, 18, On pain of eternal damnation, one of 
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its distinguishing peculiarities—I would 
not be understood to be an advocate for 
persecution; I abhor the idea; it is not 
on account of any of the religious tenets 
of the Papists that I object to their tolera- 
tion; it 1s because they cannot give any 
security for their civil obedience under any 
Protestant government whatever. To a 
Protestant they are devoted foes; they 
are bound by every obligation from their 
earliest infancy, to oppose what they call 
heresy, and to destroy those whom they 
call heretics, that is, to destroy those who 
differ in opinion from them. And is this 
religion? No, Sir, it is priestcraft and 
statecraft; and opposition to a set of men 
holding such horrid opinions is not perse- 
cution, much less religious persecution ; it 
is common prudence ; itis benevolence to 
ourselves and our connections: it is self- 
defence, and ought to be supported by 
every one who is a friend to the rights of 
mankind.— What, Sir, was the conduct of 
our bishops, and the clergy, in the memo- 
rable year 1745? They were then inde- 
fatigable in warning the peop to beware 
of Popery, a religion falsely so called, 
which fa often deluged Europe in blood, 
and had at that time for its object the 
banishment of our good old king and his 
family, and the ruin of our free constitu- 
tion. And what alteration has Pope 

undergone since? The Pope remains sti 

supreme, the priesthood is the same, and 
the people are as fast held in delusion and 
obedience as ever; yet, because the court 
and its dependents have thought proper to 
patronize Popery, the bishops and the 
clergy are silent, and that religion, which 
not forty years ago excited every horror 
in the people, without the least alteration 
in any one of its tenets, we are now per- 
suaded to believe is perfectly harmless and 
deserving of our countenance and support ! 
An imposition this, which may produce 
the most melancholy consequences.—We 
already hear of Popishechools being opened 
to teach the children of the poor gratis, 
and of priests and jesuits publicly proselyt- 
ing the people to that system which sup- 
plants moral honesty in the world, and 
which tends to subvert the peace and order 
of society. And what may not be the un- 
happy issue? I fear, Sir, it may terminate in 
the despotism of the prince, and the slavery 
ot the people. Those numerous Protes- 
tants who are now applying to this House, 
entertain the same apprehension, and they 
are discharging their duty to themselves 
and their posterity in beseeching us to take 
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a serious review of the late Act in favour 
of the Papists, and to relieve the minds of 
those particularly who are under scruples 
respecting the oath of supremacy.—Al- 
though, Sir, through the baneful influence 
of the crown, the former petitions have 
been spurned at and trampled upon, 1 yet 
-hope the House will comply with the prayer 
of these petitions-without delay, lest not 
only the multitude lately at your doors, 
but the people at large, should suspect 
that under the specious mask of modera- 
tion and tenderness for the Papists, we 
have a design to sacrifice the valuable in- 
heritance purchased with the blood of our 
ancestors, and the security of the Protes- 
tant religion, to the shrine of Popery. 
These are my sentiments, which are 
founded upon those most unequivocal of 
all arguments, observation and experience. 
Mr. Burke reprobated the alderman’s 
doctrines, and reflected upon him for his 
ignorance and want of erudition: he 
stated, that the ablest arguments that evér 
were used, had that day fallen from the 
ablest men, and that they were opposed 
by ignorance, falshood, and fanaticism. 
He was called to order by sir James Low- 
ther, who said he had reflected in an un- 
becoming manner on the worthy alderman, 
and was deviating in an improper manner 
from the question. After some time Mr. 
Burke proceeded, andsaid, that the petitions 
had arisen from bigotry and fanaticism ; 
that the church of England was struck at, 
and the crown itself, and he would defend 
both from the attempts and malevolence of 
such men. He went into a full account 
of the late riots; expatiated on the inhu- 
manity of the mob; said that Mr. Lang- 
dale, with twelve children, had suffered to 
the amount of 50,000/.—he had laid in a 
great stock against the commencement of 
new duties—he had since been advised to 
go to Bath to relieve his mind—at his first 
arrival there, he was treated with the sight 
of the chapel at that place in flames—he 
was obliged to return to the Devizes.— 
The inhumanity of fanatics was such, that 
after the destruction of the school near 
the city, a petition had been presented, de- 
siring the poor man, who owned it, might 
not have a lease of the land again to build 
another. He attacked the petitioners, and 
he read the names of several taken from 
thence with a mark—he threw others into 
ridicule, and he quoted, in a facetious 
manner, the names of several women—not 
being able to read and write themselves, 
-these monsters were desirous of preventing 
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others from receiving education. He had 
been educated as a Protestant of the 
church of England by a dissenter ; he read 
the Bible there morning, noon, and night, 
and was the happier and better man for 
such reading : le had afterwards turned 
his attention to the reading of all the 
theological publications, on all sides, that 
were written with such wonderful ability 
in the last and present century ; and at last 
thought sueh studies tended to confound 
and bewilder, and he dropped them, em- 
bracing and holding fast the church of 
England. He went into a large field of 
reasoning on toleration; vindicated the 
Papists from the charges brought against 
them; and decried the baseness of Payne, 
the constable, who, he said, had gone 
about, trying to find out matter to incar- 
cerate for life, men against whom no com- - 
plaint was made for any offence, other 
than saying their prayers in a language 
which he did not understand, but they did. 
He had imprisoned Mr.‘Malony, an honest 
and inoffensive man, but the humanity of 
the crown had released him: he had ate 
tempted to imprison Mr. Talbot, brother 
to the earl of Shrewsbury, but had failed, 
very happily, in proof. He stated, in a 
very long speech, the means taken to bring 
about al] the mischief; he said it had hap- 
pened by the zeal of wicked and aban- 
doned men, who had gone about indus- 
triously misleading poor, ignorant, and 
deluded people: and concluded, by mov- 
ing a preface to the first motion, ‘“* That 
much industry had been used to misre- 
present the intentions of parliament, &c.” 
_As soon as he had done, the question 
was called for, many members growing im- 
patient at the length of the debate. 

Sir Joseph Mawbey rose, and many at- 
tempting to prevent his speaking, he de- 
clared, that on a business of such impor- 
tance he would not be prevented from de- 
claring his sentiments ; he knew how little 
he was qualified to entertain or instruct 
them; he was never long, and he would 
not be stopped by the illiberal conduct of 
any man; he claimed that right as much 
for his constituents as himself; he had a 
right to be treated as a gentleman: such 
as disliked staying longer in the House 
might depart ; but he assured them they 
might as well avoid noise, for they would 
sooner get away by it. The House being 
eadiced to order, sir Joseph then said, 
that when the noble lord opened his pro- 
positions, he did it in so cool and dispas- 
sionate a manner as to afford him great 
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satisfaction: he heard him always with 
pleasure, though he was not always con- 
vinced by his arguments. He had hoped 
the subsequent part of the debate would 
have been conducted with equal temper 
and moderation ; instead of which, the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last, had, with a de- 
gree of pn and asperity very unbe- 
coming himself, and very undeservedly, 
attacked the character of a most respect- 
able magistrate who spoke before him, in 
terms not warranted by any provocation, 
and indefensible altogether. He had at- 
tacked the hon. magistrate on the preced- 
ing night with similar heat, equal impro- 
priety, and equal violence; nay, the same 
magistrate, on the preceding night, had 
also been attacked with as much violence, 
if not with equal passion, by a brother 
alderman (Wilkes) in a manner unsup- 
ported by facts, and in a way that if it 
were true, should have been used by any 
other man in the House rather than that 
alderman ; because the worthy magistrate, 
in times of distress and difieulty, had sup- 
ported that alderman, and he thought per- 
sonal and friendly obligations should re- 
strain him from undeserved abuse. Not- 
withstanding these attacks, he had reason 
to believe the worthy alderman was as 
honest and as worthy a character as any 
man in the House, and, he had always 
understood, was so considered by those 
that knew him. The heat and warmth 
that had shewn itself in this business at 
different times, by a noble lord (George 
Gordon) now in an unfortunate and un- 
happy situation (with whom he had no 
acquaintance), the hon. gentleman who 
spoke Jast, and the alderman, who he did 
not then see in his place bila had 
made many doubt who had most zeal, fire, 
or insanity : sure it was improperly brought 
forward on such occasions~—With respect 
to himself, he had no connection with the 
Protestant Association, nor had conversed 
with any of them till that day on this bu- 
siness. He had seen in the petition the 
names of many worthy and respectable 
men, enemies to riot and friends of order. 
Some of his constituents had that day ap- 
plied to him in the lobby, and had stated 
their desire of offering evidence to the 
House in support of the petitions; he was 
no bigot, and detested equally persecu- 
tion, and the late horrid excesses of men 
who, he believed, were not connected 
with the Protestant Association, but friends 
to plunder only. He had signed no pe- 
tition, nor had he ever shewn in the course 
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of his life, a desire to persecute gentlemen 
of the Roman Catholic religion; on the 
contrary, he had lived in friendship with 
some gentlemen of that persuasion, for 
whom he had great regard, and he be- 
lieved with one priest, the late worthy Mr, . 
Edward Southcote, his neighbour in the 
country; and when Mr. Payne, the con- 
stable, was said to be travelling about to 
prosecute the ministers employed in pri- 
vate chapels, he had from friendship de- 
sired Mr. Southcote would be studious to 
aveid any thing in his conduct that might 
awaken jealousy, as it would grieve him 
to be under the necessity of proceeding 
against him, which, as a magistrate, he 
must do if information should come before 
him. None of them in his neighbourhood 
were double taxed. But after saying this, 
he confessed he thought the House should 
be guarded in their conduct respecting 
Popery; it was a religion, he believed, 
intolerant in itself, and, if uppermost, would 
persecute others. They ought not to be 
permitted to educate Protestant children ; 
they acknowledged a foreign apache 
in spirituals, which might be hurtful and 
dangerous.—The noble lord who opened 
the propositions, had complained that the 
pulpit had been employed by some men, 
forgetting their Christian character, to insti- 
gate the people ;—he did not know what 
the noble lord alluded to; but if he meant 
the preaching against the errors of Po- 
pery, he thought that practice not cul- 
pable. Archbishop Tillotson, and every 
divine of the last and present age, had so 
preached, and he did not know. a clergy- 
man of the church of England, he be- 
lieved, from whom he had not heard at 
some time or other similar discourses.— 
The noble lord in the blue ribbon had 
said he was against the repeal on the score 
of policy: if it was to rest on that argu- 
ment it ought certainly to be repealed. 
Popery was 1n general believed more suited 
to despotism than any other religion; and 
notwithstanding what an hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Fox ) had said, in one of the best and 
most eloquent speeches he had ever heard, 
though in the case of Switzerland there» 
might be a single exception to the con- 
trary, if we looked round the world in 
general, we should see Popery and tyranny 
hand in hand together. In a civil view, 
therefore, any great increase of Popery 
must be dangerous.—A train of circum- 
stances had led the people to believe their 
religion was in danger. Papists, by the 
capitulation of Quebec, were to be suffered 
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the free exercise of their religion ; but he 
had heard, our court had not only per- 
mitted a Roman Catholic to exercise his 
functions there, 14 or 15 years ago, but 
had actually given him a salary. Popery 
was not only tolerated, but established, by 
the execrable Quebec Bill, afterwards; a 
Bill founded in despotism and tyranny, 
and which, in the last parliament, he had 
always opposed. These, and vther cir- 
cumstances, had led the people to think 
it was meant to encourage it by little and 
little, till it should acquire a strength that 
might be dangerous. If it was true, what 
the noble Jord had said, that Popery was 
decreased since the Revolution, and even 
within the last 20 years, why would not 
the noble lord permit a still further de- 
crease? Why not let it quietly expire in 
this country, unless political reasons, in 
his judgment, made it proper to spread 
and extend it? Ele was therefore clearly 
for a repeal of part of the late Act; and 
he objected, on account of the want of 
proof, co Mr. Burke’s Amendment. 

Mr. Sawbridge vindicated Mr. Alder- 
man Bull's character; expressed himself 
an enemy to every kind of persecution, 
civil and religious; thought the Papists 
were at rest before, and this Act would 
tend to encourage persecution; and was 
totally against the prefatory Amendment 
proposed by Mr. Burke. 

General Conway said, that the other day 
he wes afraid persecution would be encou- 
raged, and the remaining penal laws would 
be enforced against Papists: he had now 
altered his opinion, and would vote for 
the resolutions ; but hoped they might be 
hindered from seducing youth. 

Mr. Martin spoke a dew words profess- 
ing his attachment to universal toleration, 
and said he was against a repeal of the 
Act. 

The Resolutions were then read, and 
agreed to as follows: ‘1. That it is the 
Opinion of this committee, that the effect 
and operation of the Act passed in the 
18th of his present Majesty, intituled, 
‘An Act for relieving his Majesty’s sub- 
‘ jects professing the Popish religion from 
‘certain penalties and disabilities, im- 
‘ posed on them by an Act made im the 
* ith and 12th of William 83, intituled, 
‘ Ao Act for the further preventing the 
‘ growth of Popery,’ have been misrepre- 
presented and misunderstood. 2. That 
the said Act, passed in the 18th of his 
present Majesty, does not repeal or alter, 
or in any manner invalidate or render in- 
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effectual, the several statutes made to pro- 
hibit the exercise of the Popish religion, 
previous to the statute of the 11th and 12th 
of William 3. 3. That no ecclesiastical or 
spiritual jurisdiction or authority is given, 
by the said Act of the 18th of his present 
Majesty, to the Pope or the See of" Rome. 
4. That this House does, and ever will, 
watch over the interests of the Protestant 
religion with the most unremitted atten- 
tion; and that all attempts tq seduce the 
youth of this kingdom from the established 
church to Popery, are highly criminal ac- 
cording to the laws in force, and are a 
proper subject of further regulation. 65. 
That all endeavours to disquiet the minds 
of the people, by misrepresenting the said 
Act of the 18th of his present Majesty, as 
inconsistent with the safety, or irreconcile+ 
able to the principles of the Protestant 
religion, have a manifest tendency to dis- 
turb the public peace, to break the union 
necessary at this time, to bring dishonour 
on the national character, to discredit the 
Protestant religion in the eyes of other 
nations, and to furnish occasion for the 
renewal of the persecution of our Protestant 
brethren in other countries.” 

Mr. Ellis acquainted the House, that 
he was directed by the committee to move, 
‘¢ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
secure the Protestant religion in Great 
Britaio from any encroachments of Popery, 
by more effectually restraining Papists, or 
persons professing the Popish religion, 
from jeaching or taking upon themselves 
the education or government of, the chil- 
dren of Protestants.””— Agreed to. 


Mr. Burke’s Establishment Bill reject- 
ed.} June 23. The House went again 
Into a committee on Mr. Burke's Esta- 
blishment Bill. The remaining clauses 
were all rejected. A motion was then 
made to report the proceedings to the 
House ; upon which the previous question 
was moved by lord North, that Mr. Elwes 
the chairman do leave the chair. This 
being carried, the committee was dis- 
solved, and the Bill was consequently lost. 


Debates in the Commons on the Bill for 
securing the Protestant Religion.] June 
23. Sir George Savile presented to the 
House, according to order, a Bill ‘ te 
secure the Protestant religion in Great 
Britain from any encroachments of Popery, 
by more effectually restraining Papists, or 
persons professing the Popish religion, 
from teaching, or taking upon themselves 
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the education or government of the chil- 
dren of Protestants:’? and the same was 
read the first time. 


June 26. The Bill was read a second 
time, and a motion being made for the 
Speaker to leave the chair, 

Sir Joseph Mawbey said, before the 
House resolved itself into a committee, he 
wished to say a few words on the Bill. He 
then stated that-some of his constituents 
had desired him on a former day to ad- 
vertise the House, that they. were ready 
to adduce witnesses in support of the alle- 
gations in the Petition of the Protestant 
Association, and he was now desired to 
acquaint the House, that witnesses attend- 
ed in the lobby to prove every such alle- 
gation. He was sure his hon. friend had 
brought in the present and former Bill, 
from the purest motives; he had always 
proved himself a friend to toleration as 
well as to civil liberty ; from the most 
hiberal and praise-worthy motives, he had 
more than once attempted to unfetter the 
dissenting clergy from subscriptions: two 
bills for that purpose had been carried 
through the House! but as they were not 
supported by administration, amajority of 
court lords, and almost all the bishops, had 
rejected them in the other House. The 
Bill in favour of Papists was supported by 
administration, and in consequence was 
not opposed in the other House: and 
though in the subsequent session the hon. 
gentleman's Bill in favour of the dissenting 
clergy had passed, he was himself firmly 
poe rom the predilection given to 

opery, it would have been again rejected, 
unless the Papists had been first released 
‘from the Act of the 11th and 12th of king 
William.—He had his doubts of the pro- 
priety of the present Bill; because, under 
the idea of preventing Papists from edu- 
eating the children of Protestants, he was 
afraid, by implication at least, it might 
take off the restrictions contained in an 
Act of the 23d of Elizabeth, which sub- 
jects such as should keep or maintain 
Popish schoolmasters to a penalty of 100. 
per month, and such sch oulinaaters them- 
’ selves, unless licenced bv the bishop of the 
diocese, to a year’s imprisonment. If this 
was meant, why not say so in direct terms? 
_ Jf the Bill, by such restraining from the 
education of Protestants, would virtually 
- authorize them to keep schools for all 
other purposes, which he feared would be 
the construction put upon it, he was per- 


suaded instead of allaying the present dis- 
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contents, it would increase them. What- 
ever might be said of the peop being 
misled in their interpretation of the late 
Act, he believed it could be said of only a — 
few: there were among the petitioners 
men of knowledge, ability, and learning, 
and he thought the alarm against the in- 
crease of Popery in consequence of that 
Act, had taken deeper root than many 
gentlemen imagined: all descriptions of 
men, he found, were loud against the im- 
policy of the Act; because, though none, 
or but few indeed, wished persecution, 
they thought the Papists had nothing to 
complain of before; every thing was quiet, 
and they had construed the relaxation of 
the penal Jaws into a full toleration; not 
less than 33 schools were since established 
in the neighbourhood of London; many 
new chapels and mass-houses had been 
opened in different parts of the kingdom : 
that he thought if the Papists held the 
tenets of passive obedience and non-fe- 
sistance, it was a dangerous and damnable 
opinion in this free country ; our govern- 
ment at present was built on other princi- 
ples, and he thought any considerable in- — 
crease of Popery might be dangerous in a 
civil view, more especially as they submit- 
ted in spirituals to a foreign jurisdiction, 
an imperium in imperio highly improper. 
Mr. Ambler said, the repeal of the two 
clauses in the Act of king William would 
not be endured ; especially when he heard 
a gentleman say in the House, he thought 
there could be no objection to admit them 
to a participation of offices; he thought 
the present Bill would not give satisfaction 
to the petitioners, 60,000 of whom had 
signed the various petitions, and amongst 
them were many men of fashion and sober 
temper. He could not think the giving 
way to the desires of so large a body of 
ieee was to be considered as any humt- 
iation; that Act, passed three years ago, 
did not authorize the keeping public 
schools: this, by implication, would tend 
to remove former restraints, and legalize 
the Papists to keep open a public school : 
they thought that ‘* charity covered a 
multitude of sins,’ and they would take 
pains to seduce Protestant children ; it 
was a part of their religion: 33 schools 
were already set up since the passing of 
thé Act. He had seen a list of them, and 
the truth of the list the petitioners were 
he a to prove; the Roman Catholics 
ad rid fast indeed, in two years. ‘This 
Bill certainly authorized Papists to keep 
schools ; proofs were ready of Protestant 
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children being solicited for education by 
the Papists; money had been. offered for 
that purpose, and in some cases actually 
given. As to the penalty laid on Protes- 
tant parents, it would answer no food pur- 
poses ; they were usually poor whose chil- 
dren were so sought after, and it might 
induce the parents themselves to turn Pa- 
pists to avoid the penalty. The Bill there- 
fore he could not approve. 

Sic George Savile said, if there was any 
weight in the objection taken by the learn- 
ed gentleman who spoke last, and his hon. 
friend who spoke before him, in this Act 
' repealing former acts of restraint on Po- 
pish schoolmasters, he thought it might 
deserve very serious consideration ; he 
believed the objection not founded in point 
of law ; he thought the offer of Broole was 
not well timed: every gentleman would 
see the difficulty of drawing a Bill to re- 
gulate that which ought not to be tole- 
rated at all: former restraints were not 
taken away, and that all barriers against 
Popery were not removed, was certain, for 
a list had been opened of so sanguinary a 
nature, that nobody thought they should 
be enforced ; he had had a list of Popish 
schools given him by a Mr. Swaine, a Pro- 
testant teacher. This was not a proper 
time to go into examination, but if true, 
they proved the fitness of some regula- 
tions ; further restraints ought to be put if 
the cases existed. The Bill said they 
should not take upon themselves the edu- 
cation of Protestant children: it exempted 
from pony music-masters, dancing-mas- 
ters, fencing and riding-masters, teaching, 
and not lodging and boarding. 

The Speaker having left the chair, 

Lord Beauchamp, on sir G. Savile’s 
moving an amendment to prevent Papists 
from taking Protestant children as ap- 
prentices, said, he objected to it, as a re- 
straint upon trade and commerce. The 
hon. baronet had thrown out his objec- 
tions to the Bill, as it legalized the open- 
ing of Roman Catholic schools; and some 

entlemen seemed to think it was a great 
indulgence if they took upon them to edu- 
cate the children of their own persuasion ; 
as to their educating Protestants, he had 
consulted all the Catholic gentlemen, and 
they had assured him on their honour, 
they had made strict enquiry, and had no 
knowledge of any such practice; there 
was not a single scliool in the neighbour- 
‘hood of London, where enquiries had not 
been made; the books of such as were 
amaintained by subscription had been exa- 
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mined, and not a single Protestant boy, and 
only one girl had been received there. He 
himself had inspected the rules of the Ro- 
man Catholic school in Moorfields, and 
one of the first of them was, not to receive 
the children of Protestants; nay, one boy 
had been rejected on that ground. A 
parliamentary enquiry was improper; it 
would subject every school-master to pe- 
nalties.that might be levied against him, 
especially coming under a parliamentary 
report, Theamendment proposed tended 
to disjoin persons living under the same 
government: every blacksmith, who took a 
child apprentice, was supposed improperly 
to have influence over the mind of his ap- 
prentice: you might as well say, he shall 
not marry a Protestant. He did not ad- 
mire the spirit and temper of the present 
Act, but if it would quiet the apprehensions 
of people, he would consent to it. The 
learned gentleman supposed it would re- 
peal the Act of Elizabeth. He was sur- 
prised at that, because no Act was repeal- 
ed, unless particularly so expressed: all 
the laws against Papists were rather ac- 
cumulative, and this would be such. It 
ought to be confined tothe single purpose 
of education, and not to interfere with 
commercial intercourse. No Popish black- 
smith, or shoemaker, was at present pre- 
vented from taking a Protestant appren- 
tice, and he thought they ought not to be 
prevented. 

Mr. Burke was sorry for the credulit 
of the age and country in which he lived. 
He himself had been obliged to enquire, 
though the onus properly lay on such as 
brought the charge; evidence of the facts 
complained of there was none ; no accusers, 
stood forth; they had been obliged to en- 
quire and examine minutely where every 
school lay, boys and girls; none of them 


‘received the children of the Protestant 


parents; and this had been done to quiet 
the minds of aset of men, who had no 
possibility of being satisfied; but as these 
reports had operated on better minds than 
their own, he thaught it right to give in- 
formation. He had observed the words 
seminary and seminaries had been used by 
these people indiscriminately ; in the pro- 
per signification of them (foundations for 
the instruction of youth, or colleges, or 
institutions for orders) there were none 
such in England: he was sorry for it, be- 
cause he was sure men had better be so 
bred in England, than in France, Flanders, 
or Spain: there were no schools teaching 
liberal science, or classics, not one that 
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had any foundation. There was one in 
Hertfordshire, which was supplied with 
boys chiefly from Westminster. There 
was a boarding school at Sedgley Park, in 
Warwickshire, which had 25 or 30 boarders 
before the Act, and had been of 16 years 
standing, though it had wickededly been 
said, in a paper he had seen, to have arisen 
since it. It was supplied by two priests 
and two lay-assistants, and four-fifths of the 
boys were educated for business. There 
were many foreigners, and many from the 
West-Indies, some taught Latin and lan- 
guages, but it had no foundation. A cer- 
tain lady of fashion, lady Stourton, had 
maintained usually twelve boys at school. 
He had a list of them; none were the 
children of Protestants. There are now 
but nine, though sometimes twelve ; and 
the suggestion of their taking Protestant 
children was not founded in truth; one 
school was gone at Hammersmith ; one in 
another place: and one or two more had 
dropped: in London he was not able to 
find any boarding-school at all, nor in the 
northern parts of England, in Cumber- 
land, Northumberland, and those parts, 
except one that had been set up by a 
house-painter, the better to procure a 
living. As to day-schools, they were 
never the objects of jealousy; there had, 
indeed, been brought to town several 
little schools which had been consolidated 
into larger; one of this sort was in the 
neiglibourhood of Bloomsbury, another in 
the Minories ; and they might be traced 
by the fires: the master of one of them 
had once 81 boys and 25 girls, though the 
Jatter were now reduced to 15, and he had 
refused to teach the children of near Protes- 
tant neighbours: they taught, what all men 
of liberal education might know, the Douay 
catechism. There was, indeed, another 
school in the Minories, the master of 
which was terrified and had run mad, of 
which he had no accounts, and there was 
not a single boarding-school existing in 
London. There were several day schools, 
one of good character and estimation; a 
Protestant had been employed at one 
time to teach there, and ‘all taught the 
catechism of the church of England, and 
. there was not a priest among them; they 
taught only the rudiments of grammar. 
Lord Arundel of Wardour had, indeed, a 
little school in his own neighbourhood, 
where there were only day scholars, about 
forty in all, and the noble Jord in his letter 
(which he read) had declared, that no 
boarders were ever admitted: there were 
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only two instances of Protestant children 
taught, they were his own tenants, and 
were taught the catechism of the church 
of England; children educated in schools 
were decreased from 355 to 350, and in 
the same proportion the Roman Catholic 
religion was dinainiahing in many places 
a priest could be got for 30 or 35¢. per 
annum, salary; such a salary, which was 
the most they in general received, gave 
poor encouragement. There were great 
numbers of Irish Roman Catholics, who 
did almost all the labour of the metropolis ; 
and he thought they should have some. 
place where they might educate their 
children. The story of buying children, 
he was persuaded, originated from si- 
milar practices in Ireland. He did not 
wish to have opened his sentiments on this 
subject, but he could not now avoid it. 
There were Protestant charter schools ia 
Ireland established, and money was voted 
every year by the parliament there te 
maintain them: the bishops and the crown 
recommended, and they bought none but 
the children of Papists :—it might be right 
so far; but when children were taken or 
bought, they were sent from north to 
south, from east to west, their names 
changed, and the ties of affinity were snap- 
ped and broken asunder ; we secreted our- 
selves, and yet complained of others for 
doing that which cannot be proved. This 
blot and blemish should never have been 
mentioned, if he had not been forced to 
it. He quoted the opinion of Thomas 
Aquinas, in the twelfth century, against 
breaking the law of nature, and contended, 
that the parent had full right to dispose of 
the education of the child, and said the 
darkness of the twelfth century rose 
against the light of the eighteenth: there 
were, he said, 50,000 Protestant children 
maintained at school in this town, and yet 
we were afraid of a miserable charity school 
of Papists. The reports originated from 
the loose suggestions of mean and base 
men, and many of them were false. He 
was now given to understand they would 
not be satisfied: why, then, in God's 
name, go on with the Bill? The peti- 
tioners had formidable names, and for- 
midable hands; they did not petition 
till the 2d of June, and this was the 
26th, and yet no evidence was offered 
till this day: he wished them to come, he 
wanted to see those men who were calum- 
niators, and he wanted to know their 
names. He saw no objection to shutting | 
up boarding schools from educating Pre- 
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testants, but objected to including ap- 
prentices. 

Sic Henry Hoghton said he lived ina 
country where many of his neighbours, 
many of his tenants, and many manufac- 
turers, were Papists: he never heard of 
any complaint of their taking apprentices, 
aod thonght the amendment proposed im- 


proper. 

Sir Joseph Mawbey said, the hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke last but one, had com- 
plained of the late day of presenting the 
petition: of no evidence having been of- 
fered till this day; and of his wish to see 
the faces, and know the names of the per- 
sons whom he has described, with some 
virulence, as calumniators and falsifiers of 
truth; for his own part, his knowledge of 
them in general was recent; but some 
among them he knew were worthy and 
respectable men ; he had seen two men on 
Saturday, for the first time, one of whom 
was a Mr. Swain, who had saved the life 
(as he was informed) of the worth 
chairman (Mr. Ellis) and. was a school- 
master; the other was Mr. Fisher, who 
said he was a secretary to the Protestant 
Association, and had been honourably dis- 
charged after being taken up and put in 
the Tower. These men had put into his 
hands accounts of schools established since 
the Act, differing widely from the ac- 
count of the hon. gentlemen: the com- 
mittee, under whom that secretary acted, 
were in the lobby, and they were ready to 
ah by indubitable evidence, all they 

stated in their petition. With respect 
to the reasons that induced a delay of pre- 
senting the petition, he was not inform- 
ed of them; this was not the first time 
proofs had been offered, from the first 
application of the petitioners to him, 
amongst whom were many of his con- 
stituents, though he himself had not 
signed, and he had offered in their names 
to bring the proofs forwards, and this he 
did a week ago. The adjournment of the 
House probably prevented an earlier offer ; 
they were peaceable and quiet men, de- 
testing, with himself, the infernal prac- 
tices of a mob, whom plunder alone had 
instigated to the commission of acts dis- 
graceful to humanity: he had authority to 
assert, that not a single subscriber to their 
petition had been found amongst the 
Kioters; the secretary, against whom, in 
particular, so much had been insinuated, 
appeared to him to be an honest, artless, 
young man, that no one would suspect at 
all to have encouraged such transactions. 

{ VOL, XXI.] 
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-—He assured the hon. gentleman, that the 
potenes and the committee in particu- 
ar, never were afraid of their names or 
persons being known; they were now in 
the lobby, ready to prove all they had as- 
serted; that nothing had happened hither- 
to, and nothing could happen in future, in 
consequence of any enquiry, that could 
or would hinder them from appearing, if 
the House chose to call them in. As to 
their meeting in a peaceable manner in 
St. George’s Fields, he believed no learned 
gentleman, either in this House, or any 
where else, when the trial should come on 
against a noble lord, would contend, that 
such meeting was treasonable in itself; 
if so, county meetings, meetings for en- 
quiries into, and redress of public griev- 
ances, would be treasonable and illegal ; 
and that could never be supposed—not 
that he justified the propriety of such meet- 
ing; inasmuch as a mob took advantage of 
their peaceable deportment, to commit 
outrages, that every man, of every religion, 
must think diabolical: they could prove, 
that so far from any of that mob being in- 
fluenced by religious motives, many of the 
most active rioters were Roman Catholics ; 
not that he would, therefore, insinuate 
reflections against Papists in general: it 
was no reflection on any profession, that 
highwaymen, footpads, and housebreakers 
were of this or that religious persuasion, 
when no religious tenets, and no belief, 
appeared to influence their conduct—He 
then went into a detail of the Roman Ca- 
tholic schools, and read the names and 
descriptions, from a paper in his hand, of — 
33 schools established in London and 
its neighbourhoods since passing the late 
Act, all of which he was instructed to say, 
they had evidence to prove to the House; 
and so far from the petitioners deserving 
severe reflections, for publishing falshoods 
respecting Sedgley school in particular, as 
if established since the late Act, he assu- 
red the committee, in his paper, it was 
expressly described as an old one. He 
stated the increase of mass-houses and 
chapels, and he read an account of several 
ear who were ready to prove they had 

een offered money to ade their children 
to be educated in the Popish religion, and 
of some who had actually taken particular 
sums for that purpose.—He talked of the 
danger in a civil view to the public, from 
any material increase of Papists: was sorry 
the Act was repealed, because of the fer- 
ment it had occasioned ; nobody molested 
them before; no one was inclined to put 
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the penal laws in'execution, and it was dan- 
gerous to disturb things at rest, more 
especially so at a time when the distresses 
of the public and individuals had filled the 
whole country with discontent. Adminis- 
tration was hated, their measures univer- 
sally condemned, and political discontent, 
aided by religious, might prove extremely 
dangerous. He concluded by saying he 
could not approve of the Bill, if it really 
legalized the keeping any schools by 
Papists, and by so doing, virtually repealed 
the Act of the 23rd of Elizabeth. 

General Cunway thought examinations 
of witnesses. unnecessary, because if their 
evidence should prove all that was con- 
tended for, it would only shew the pro- 
priety of further restraint on Papists edu- 
cating Protestant children, and justify the 
present Bill, The amendment imme- 
diately before the committee was offered 
to prevent the Papists from taking Pro- 
testant apprentices ; and the question for 
consideration was, whether such amend- 
ment would injure the common intercourse 
of commerce, and to that he should give 
his negative. 

Mr. Dunning said, the Bill as it stood 
most certainly extended to every spccies 
of education, teaching and instructing. It 
had been first suggested asa Bill of conci- 
liation to remove the fears and apprehen- 
sions that many had entertained. Such 
was the connection formed by living and 
‘boarding in the same house, that it might 
reasonably be supposed, that the tutor, 
under such circumstances, would labour 
to convert, and care was taken to prevent 
such seduction; but the giving occasional 
lessons in music, dancing, fencing, draw- 
Ing, and riding, could not be the object 
of danger, without residence and living 
under the same roof, and therefore 
the Bill very properly had a_ proviso 
to exempt such from penalties. The wor- 
thy baronet had expressed his ideas, that 
this Bill, ifit should pass into a law, would 
operate to repeal a former Act of Eliza- 
beth; and he wasmore surprised to hear the 
same objection from a learned gentleman 
who had spoken in the debate. He had 
not been used to courts, where such opi- 
nions had countenance and weight; the 
Actalluded to had nothing particuiarly to 
do with the Roman Catholics; and he was 
convinced, a teacher of that religion would 
be equally the object of this Bill, though 
he should be licensed by the bishop. He 
was persuaded, it was in no way necessary ; 
but if it would quiet the fears and alarms, 
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which had no foundation, he had no ob- 
jection to the reception of a clause, ex- 
pressly declaring it should not be construed 
to extend to a repeal of any-existing Act; 
such a clause, though not at all necessary, 
was perfectly harmless, and might be con- 
ciliatory. 

Lord Beauchamp hoped the hon. gen- 
tleman near him would withdraw the 
amendment respecting apprentices; which 
appearing to be against the sense of the 
committee, ' was negatived, or withdrawn. 
His lordship then suggested the fitness of 
receiving an amendment, that would con- 
fine the offence to the keepers of boarding- 
schools only, by substituting the word 
‘s and,’? instead of ‘“‘ or;” and then the 
clause would run, ‘if any Papist, or 
person professing the Popish religion, shall 

nowingly take upon him or herself the 
education, teaching, instruction, and 
boarding the child or children of any of 
his Majesty’s Protestant subjects.” 

Mr. Dunning objected to this amend- 
ment, because it would be impossible to 
convict any man of any offence against the 
proposed Act, unless he should be proved 
guilty not only of teaching and instruct- 
ing, but of boarding also. 

Lord Beauchamp contessed that was his 
meaning and intention: the restraint was 
meant to be applied for fear of the con- 
version of the Protestant to Popery, and 
that principle does in no way apply to a 
day-school, where no such danger could 
be apprehended. 

Mr. Dunning said he must oppose the 
amendment. The master of a day-school, 
who at present had little or no induce- 
ment, might open such school professedly 
to teach the Catholic religion: convert the 
particle “or” into ‘ and,” and no one 
can be prosecuted but him that instructs, 
him that teaches, and him that boards. 
Every man allows the impropriety of 
Roman Catholic schoolmasters teaching 
the children of Protestants: and if the 
amendment should be adopted, the hon. 
gentleman who brought in the Bill, would 
do much better to stop here, than go on 
with it. 

Earl Nugent thought the objection 
might be easily obviated, by leaving other 
words out, and by substituting the words, 
‘‘ teaching in schools, or places of educa- 
tion, kept by papists, or persons professing 
the Popish religion.” There should be no 
crime In boarding Protestant children. 

Sir George Savile said, that noconviction 


could follow, unless the party actually did 
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educate, teach, and board : his words were, | had arisen in their minds, of their getting 


‘‘ or board;” if the particle was changed 
to “ and,” the Act would be of no use. 

Lord North suggested that words might 
be changed, and when the penalty was 
named, it might be, ‘“ such education, 
teaching, or boarding.” 

Mr. Dunning. It may be done by re- 
peating the words, or referring to the 
preamble; it was not usual for Protestant 
children to be put to Roman Catholic fami- 
lies, merely to be boarded; if the Bill 
be so narrowed, as proposed, it will be of 
No use at all. 

Lord Beauchamp. The practice is for 
such as do not go into orders, to become 
Janguage masters, and they almost always 
receive boarders. . A Popish recusant 
convict cannot exercise the profession of 
an attorney ; till convicted he may. 

Mr. Dunning. A Popish recusant con- 
vict most certainly cannot practise as an 
attorney, nor can he before conviction, 
because he must take the necessary oaths 
before admission. 

Mr. Burke. The Papists are few in 
number, and extremely scattered, and the 
children of such can have no education, 
at least not such as their parents would 
wish, if the amendment be rejected. 
There are no persons keeping day-schools 
to take the children of Papists, and the 
schools cannot be kept unless the owners 
of Popish schools be permitted to receive 
Protestant children; they will not afford a 
livelihood. No Popish child can be taught 
if the disjunctive ‘* or’? be admitted to 
stand in the Bill, and no Protestant can 
teach a Popish child. Some people get 
bread now, and this clause will certainly 
deprive them of it. Little day-schools are 
not objects of jealousy; no harm can pos- 
sibly arise from them, and therefore he 
must resist their abolition and ruin. 

Sir W. Bagot said, in his country the 

eatest danger was to be apprehended 
rom day-schools, and he was sure the 
greatest mischief arose from them. It 
was doing nothing at all in saying Popish 
boarding-schools should not educate Pro- 
testant children, if you left the children 
of the poor to be perverted by Popish day- 
schools. | 

Mr. Mansfield declared his readiness to 
po to the greatest length in a toleration of 

oman Catholics, if that was now the 
proper consideration; but the circum- 
stances of the times had made it necessary 
to give relief to the minds of a great 
mumber of uninformed persons; one fear 


possession of the children of the poor; 
and, though it was an ill-founded appre- 
hension, that fear had been directed against 
day-schools, and therefore the Bill, in 
order to answer the end proposed, must 
include day-schools ; they would other- 
wise perceive that day-schools were carried 
on with impunity: they would perceive, 
that we had passed an Act to prevent 
their taking children of the better sort, 
but had left the children of the lower class 
to seduction ; therefore he was forced to 
desire that this important word, ‘¢ or,” 
might stand. | 

Lord Irnham thought if the word “ or’? 
was continued in the Bill, all would be 
satisfied. 

Lord Beauchamp confessed, it was 
against his opinion altogether, but he 
niust submit to the temper of the times. 

Mr. Burke said, that gentlemen should 
consider how they would like to force Pro- 
testants into Popish schools. He was 
sure they would not like it, and yet this 
principle was what had been contended 
for against the Papists; for four-fifths of 
the children of poor Popish parents in this 
country must go without education: this 
was an improper thing to be done, and 
therefore, after the adoption of such a 
principle, he could not attend the Bill any 
longer. 

ther amendments, and several new 
clauses, were afterwards moved and in- 
grafted into the Bill; and amongst the rest, 
one proposed by sir J. Mawbey, to de- 
clare, ‘‘ That nothing in this Act con- 
tained shall be construed to extend to re- 
peal, or in any manner invalidate any of — 
the laws now in being respecting Papists, 
or persons prafessing the Popish religion.” 
After which the House was resumed. 
The Bill passed the Commons on the 28th. 


Debate on the Duke of Richmond’s Mo- 
tion respecting the Conduct of the Military 
in disarming the Citizens of London, dur- 
ing the Riots.) June 21. The order of 
the day being called for, and the letters of 
lord Amherst to colonel Twisleton, the 
plan of an association by the Lord Mayor, 
and the Declaration of Rights in the Ist 
of William and Mary, were read. 

The Duke of Richmond rose, and ob- 
served, that he felt himself extremely con- 
cerned for the necessity under which he 
lay of condemning the mode which had ° 
been adopted for the suppression of the 
late disturbances, he being so sincere an 
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advocate for the thing. He assured their 
Jordships, that if the tendency of the letter 
alluded to, written by the noble lord at the 
head of the staff, had been any thing short 
of a direct violation of one of the feading 
articles in the sacred and inviolable statute 
he had just alluded to, he would not have 
interposed in any manner in pronouncing 
a public censure upon the contents of it; 
but when he read, and considered the 
clause in the above Bill of William, which 
says, ‘¢ that every Protestant subject 
shall be permitted to arm himself for 
his personal security, or for the defence 
of his property,”? and compared it with 
the general tenor of the letter wrote by 
his lordship, particularly the passage in it, 
which directs the inhabitants of the city 
of London to be disarmed, the militia only 
excepted, or those who were authorised 
by the King for bearing arms, it was im- 
a for him so far to forget the duty 

e bore his country as a citizen and a 
senator, as not to demand some species of 
 gatarpaaani for the blow directed against 

er dearest privileges, and for the preven- 
tion of similar violations in future. Every 
citizen of London, in common with every 
other subject of this kingdom, had a right 
by the great constitutional Bill alluded to, 
—‘*to keep arms for their defence.” 
What did the letter say, the contents of 
which he so strongly reprobated? Why, 
that the citizens of Tandon shall not keep 
arms for their defence. Whatever might 
be the intention of the noble author of the 
Jetter, however averse he might be to a de- 
liberate breach of law ‘and constitutional 
privilege, yet so was the fact, that he had 

een positively guilty of the violation, and 
the effect of that as a great and dangerous 
precedent, could not otherwise be pre- 
vented but by the immediate interposition 
of parliament, whereby a high and re- 
spectable disapprobation might be trans- 
mitted to posterity, and the rights and 
prerogatives of the people of England be 
thereby secured against invasion by a re- 
corded testimony of censure. After dwell- 
ing upon the subject for some time, and 
commenting upon the impolicy as well as 
illegality of the command given by the 
nobic lord at the head of the staff, in the 
letter written by him on the 13th of June 
Jast, and on the discharge of the Russian 
nobleman, and the notice given to destroy 
the Fleet prison, he concluded with mov- 
ing, ‘“ That the Letter written on the 
13th instant, by the right hon. Jeffery lord 
Amherst, eldest general officer on the 
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staff and commanding the military, ed- 
dressed to lieut. col. Twisleton, then doing 
duty with an armed force in the city of 
London, directing him, ‘ if any arms are 
¢ found inthe hands of persons, except they 
‘are of the City Militia, or are persons 
‘ authorized by the King to be armed ; to 
‘order the arms to be delivered up to him, 
‘to be safely kept until further orders,’ is 
an unwarrantable command to deprive 
the Protestant subjects of their legal pro- 
perty, and a dangerous attempt to violate 
their sacred right, ‘ to have arms for their _ 
* defence, suitable to their conditions, and 
‘as allowed by law,’ as is expressly vin- 
dicated, asserted, and declared by ‘ the 
* Act’ (of the Ist of William and Mary) 
‘declaring the rights and liberties of 
‘ the subject, and settling the succession of 
‘the crown, to be the true, ancient and 
indubitable right and liberty of the people 
of this kingdem, and so shall be esteemed, 
allowed, adjudged, deemed and taken to 
be, and shall be strictly holden and ob- 
served as therein expressed; and that all 
officers and ministers whatsoever shall 
serve their Majesties and their successors 
according to the same, in all times to 
come.” 

The Earl of Carlisle set out with a 
minute historical detail of the successive 
transactions of the mob, and painted all 
the extravagancies of their fury in a style 
equally ingenious, descriptive, and elegant. 
The recollection of them, he said, im- 
pressed him with the same sensation as a 
sick man feels after a dream. The whole 
event struck him, on retrospection, as a 
vision—the effects of which he would gladly 
disbelieve, but could not—which he could 
not forget, but dared not revive. After a 
regular enumeration of the various mis- 
chiefs, his lordship proceeded to ask how 
it was reasonably to be supposed that the 
officer entrusted with the direction of the 
means necessary for the suppressing of 
these tumults should be so far disinterested 
and unconcerned in his mind as to find 
time for an attention to verbal minutia, 
and to the exact critical tendency of his 
phrases. A man in that situation was at- 
tentive only to an intelligible intimation of 
his intentions and accurate discriminations 
were by no means to be expected. This, 
continued his lordship, might be a suffi- 
cient apology for the noble lord; but he 
would not thank me for such an excul 
tion. The plain tenor of the letter, if 
read dispassionately, and taken collectively, 
is a sufficient justification for him, as it is 
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impossible under these circumstances to 
impute that kind of intention to this letter 
which the motion before the House tends 
to ascribe to it. 

The Duke of Grafton complimented his 
lordship for the peculiar elegance of his 
diction, but contended against the general 
tenor of his argument, as void of point, 
and without application. The subject as 
it now stood before their Jordships, was 
briefly thus—an official letter is brought 
before the House, the authenticity of 
which, from the nature of its introduction 
upon the table, remained no longer in the 
smallest degree doubtful. What, then, 
was the next object of consideration? 
Why, the tenor of that letter—read it— 
and deduce its meaning from its terms. 
What did it say?—in plain words that 
the inhabitants of London should not be 
armed.— What did the acknowledged law 
of the land say ?—that they shall be arm- 
ed. It is not therefore in your lordships’ 
power, continued his grace, to misinter- 
pret, and yet it is under the present cir- 
cumstances totally out of your power to 
evade annexing some direct interpretation 
or other to this letter. You must either 
put an affirmative or a negative construc- 
tion upon it—you cannot help it—the 
letter is officially before you—the motion 
is also before you, the motion implies one 
particular construction upon the letter, 
and to that you must either agree or dis- 
sent. And what will be the consequence 
of such a negative, but the establishment 
of a regular and clear precedent upon 
your Journals, that such infringements of 
the constitution may be committed with 
impunity, and that, so far from imposing 
punishment or censure upon the author of 
such violations, they were even honoured 
with public approbation, and defended not 
by the connivance, but the ostersible, de- 
clared interference of the legislature. 
What the noble lord had said, might have 
had some influence on the House, if 
they had not been so circumstanced at 
present, as to be under the necessity of 
giving a full, unequivocal opinion on the 
subject. But as there was no alternative 
left them but pronouncing either Aye or 
No to the fact, whether the clear purport 
of the letter in question was not unconsti- 
tutional, he did not perceive how these 
little pulliative trifles, urged by the noble 
Jord, could have any weight or influence 
whatever. 

Lord Stormont took an extensive retro- 
spect of the origin, and progressive in- 
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erease of the riots, from the whole of 
which his lordship drew this general con- 
clusion, that there was a regular plan 
which pervaded every operation of this 
apparently wild and immethodical multi- 
tude; that they had acted upon a settled 
system, had been led by some wiser agent 

an any of the ostensible conductors, and 
had some deeper source than the apparent 
cause which was generally thought to 
have produced them. as it religion 
that had induced them to personal perse- 
cution against individuals, totally uninte- 
rested in the cause oy retended to be 
defending ? Was it zeal for sacred duties 
that impelled them to the burning of New- 
gate, and to the entire destruction of al- 
most every prison in the metropolis? Was 
it this pure and lenient inducement that 
had stimulated them to take arms, and 
arms of such a kind, not the arma que _fu- 
ror ministrat, but regular weapons of of- 
fence, peculiarly, and technically calcu- 
lated to the purposes of that particular 
destruction which they actually perpetrat- 
ed, and for which, in all human probabi- 
lity, they were previously instructed. 
Under these circumstances, when destruc- 
tion derived new horrors from its consis- 
tence and regularity, the noble lord at 
the head of the army received a letter 
from the city, informing him, that several 
of the inhabitants had been sending their 
rusty arms to get them cleaned, and his 
lordship’s advice and directions were soli- 
cited on this occasion; knowing, as the 
noble lord did from indisputable authority, 
that the causes of the tumults lay deeper 
than the general conjecture, would it have 
been wise, would it have been expedient 
in him to have issued a direction too li- 
mited, or to have contracted the powers: 
of prevention which were then so loudly 
called for in every quarter? How could 
an intelligible discrimination have been 
made? If it could, it would not have 
been wise: the necessity demanded ex- 
tensive and certain relief, and what the 
necessity demanded the necessity justi- 
fied. It was somewhat peculiar, that the 
Lord Mayor had himeelf sent similar or- 
ders to some quarters of the city, only 
that instead of preventing the inhabitants 
from keeping arms, the tenure of his order 
was to deprive them of weapons. But 
though the conduct of the Lord Mayor was 
no justification of that of the noble lord 
who presided in the army, yet this infe- 
rence was plainly deducible from this 
transaction, that the kind of inhabitants 
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alluded to in each order were the same, 
and that both had an eye to the lower or 
disorderly, and to them only. But what 
had infinite weight with. him was this. 
How had col. Twisleton understood this 
order? To know that, was to learn only 
how he had acted in consequence. Had 
he entered any sober citizen’s house, and 
deprived him of the legal means of his de- 
fence? No: he had exercised the order 
upon none but those that were, and must 
have been in the united opinion of all par- 
ties just objects of it, and it was therefore 
the strongest presumption in the world, 
that the general tenor of the letter con- 
veying that order, was not of the kind de- 
scribed by the noble duke, because if it 
had, the colonel, as an inferior officer, 
must have of necessity complied with its 
contents, which he certainly did not. His 
lordship concluded his speech with say- 
ing, that in his judgment the noble lord 
who was the object of the motion before 
the House, had acted not only in such a 
manner as to preclude any possible ground 
of just reprehension, but that he deserved 
the highest praise of his countrymen for 
the zeal, industry, and professional skill 
which he had demonstrated during the 
whole progress of these unhappy distur- 
bances. He was therefore most strongly 
against the motion. 

Lord Ravensworth blamed administra- 
tion for their unaccountable remissness. 
After seeing lord George Gordon’s adver- 
tisement on Monday, it was astonishing 
that they could have neglected to take 
any step for the prevention of disturbance. 
They had not met upon it till Friday. He 
had, from a natural curiosity, which he 
inherited, and which often led him to make 
morning walks, and look into the world, 
attended the meeting in St. George’s- 
fields, and followed them foot for foot; 
they appeared sober and serious, and a 
hundred men would have dispersed them. 
He traced them through their several 
routes, from day to day, till the Thursday 
following, which he considered as the day 
of their dissolution; and io all their ra- 
vages he could not conceive that there 
was any plan. It appeared to him, that 
they proceeded from outrage to outrage 
by the remissness of government. There 
appeared no frenzy of religion, but a mere 
thirst of pillage. It was government that 
seemed to have the frenzy. It was this 
frenzy that encouraged the depredations. 
But Thursday was the dissolution, and 
this letter was not written till the Monday 
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following. There could be no weight 
therefore in- the argument, that it was 
written in a state of hurry and confusion ; 
it was written when the danger was over: 
it was therefore to be presumed that it 
was the effect of deliberation. Was it, 
he asked, a cabinet letter, or merely lord 
Amherst’s? [Lord Amherst answered, that 
it was his own letter.| It was, however, 
to be considered as a measure taken upon 
due consideration ; and it was of so se- 
rious and alarming a nature, that he hoped 
in some shape or another it would be cen- 
sured by parliament. 

Viscount Townshend justified lord Am- 
herst. He said it was not to be conceived, 
that in the situation in which the noble 
lord was engaged, he could pay nice at- 
tention to his expressions; or that a man 
educated in the field should be acquainted 
with all the privileges in the Bill of Rights. 
He said, that he hoped the wreck of the 
Jate disturbances would not vanish like 
the ‘baseless fabric of a vision.” He 
hoped that it would leave such an impres- 
sion on their lordships, as would induce 
them to devise a plan for strengthening 
the police of this country and for super- 
seding the necessity of calling it the as- 
sistance of the mailitary when the civil 
power was insufficient. He said that ours 
was the most wretched and incompetent 
system of police of any country 10 Eu- 
rope. Some time ago he had suggested a 
plan which had been ridiculed as the 
wildest reverie of political madness. It 
had since, however, been proved to be the 
best defence of this city. The plan was a 
well regulated militia. He begged that 
their Jordships would attend to this, and 
make it the subject of a future discussion. 

The Duke of Richmond agreed that 
much, if not all, of the disturbance and 
calamity was owing to the remissness of 
ministers. Their conduct, in every in- 
stance, had been blameable. A Russian 
had been taken in the Sardinian chapel 
active in felony ; he had been fully com- 
mitted, but had been set at liberty by an 
order from a Secretary of State, to pay & 
very improper compliment to the Russian 
court. Notice was given of the design 
upon the Fleet 24 hours before the time; 
the prisoners had had leisure to remove 
all their goods and furniture, and yet no 
step was taken to prevent the conflagra- 
tion. He had heard it said, and if so, it 
was @ shameful conduct, that ministers 
had retained all the principal and eminent 
counsel in Westminster-hall, against the 
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unfortunate lord George Gordon. He 
hoped for the dignity of justice that this 
was not true, and if it was, that govern- 
ment would be ashamed of it upon reflec- 
tion, and correct their error. He now 
adverted to the doctrine published by lord 
Mansfield on a former day: that when 
acts of felony were committing or com- 
mitted, all men, soldiers as well as com- 
mon subjects, were justified in proceeding 
to force, without waiting for the interven- 
tion of a civil magistrate. He said, he 
very much approved of the doctrine in 
part; but it was liable to an objection 
which he wished to have cleared up: there 
was no occasion for the military to wait 
for the orders of the civil power. Did, 
then, the common law of the land justify 
the military for interfering, or was it an 
extraordinary exertion, which the neces- 
sity of the case gnly could justify, and 
which demanded an act of indemnity? 
No distinction was said to be made be- 
tween the soldier and the ordinary man; 
they were both to make use of their dis- 
cretion, and to go to the extremities of 
force if they saw occasion. Now, when 
he considered how different the power of 
the soldier and the ordinary man was, how 
different their situation, he could not help 
thinking that this was as completely a mi- 
litary country as any in Europe, and that 
the civil power was not sufficient to rein 
in and contract the military. The King 
could order them to use their force with- 
out waiting for the civil magistrate, and 
this was in the due course of common law ; 
it was justified by the occasion, and re- 
‘ quired no subsequent indemnity. He 
begged their lordships to attend to the 
discussion of this point. 

The Lord Chancellor left the woolsack, 
and began with lamenting, that it had of 
Jate become a custom, in the course of a 
debate, for noble lords to take a very large 
and extensive field, and to indulge them- 
selves in a most unlimited range of animad- 
version, throwing out loosely and without 
any sort of connection with the real sub- 
ject of debate, a great variety of assertions, 
aimed at, and designed to bear hard upon 
particular individuals, who by being so 
generally and irregularly accused, had no 

ossibility of making their own defence; and 
if they even attempted to answer the sort 
of attack that was made upon them, gave 
some degree of credit, and perhaps more 
than it really merited, to that, which, in 
point of parliamentary order, in point of 
formality, and, in point of candour, ought 
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not to have been so brought forward. He, 
who thought himself warranted to urge a 
public accusation, was bound, his lordshi 
declared, to accompany his. charge with 
such proof as would admit of investigation, 
otherwise the innocent would be levelled 
with the guilty, and the bare assertion of 
any one man’s having acted either errone- 
ously or criminally, would go to the extent 
of a conviction, and thus every idea of 
justice would be banished, and all men 
would be liable to be aspersed at random 
inthe cruellest manner, and in consequence 
of that aspersion, to have their characters 
destroyed, without having a chance even 
of proving their innocence. 

In the course of the present debate a 
great deal of loose assertion had mixed 
itself with the discussion of the motion; 
some of it very scrious in its nature, some 
too trifling and frivolous to merit a mo- 
ment’s notice. One noble lord had safd, 
that all the late disgraceful and dreadful 
outrages of the mob had been caused by 
the phrenzy of administration, This as- 
sertion he considered solely as a poetical 
stroke, a mere ornamental figure of speech, 


introduced for no other purpose, than that — 


of giving a momentary grace to the argu- 
ment of the noble lord who used it, and 
therefore regarding it as a flight of fancy, 
he should not attempt to follow it. [Lord 
Ravensworth said aloud, ‘ let the noble 
and learned lord treat it as he pleases, it is 
a truth, and I declare it to be a truth.” } 
The noble lord who used the figure, his 
lordship said, declared it to be a truth, in 
answer to which, he could only say, that 
if it were, it was so strong-pinioned a truth, 
that it required the most eagle-eye’d genius 
to look up to it, and that it soared so high, 
and lost itself so totally in the clouds, that 
it was altogether incompatible with, and 
beyond the reach of, an ordinary under- 
standing to come up with it. 

An assertion, of a more material and a 
much more dangerous sort, was that of the 
noble duke, relative to the Russian officer, 
who had been apprehended in the chapel 
of the Sardinian ambassador. Surely, a 
matter so commented upon, as the noble 
duke had thought it becoming him to com- 
ment upon this fact, should have .been 
mentioned more guardedly. The noble 
duke did not pretend that he spoke from 
his own knowledge upon this subject, nel- 
ther had he given the House any thing like 
a reason, whereby they could decide whe- 
ther his information was authentic or not. 


It did so happen that he had heard some- 
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thing of the same story, but it had reached 
his ears very differently. As far as the re- 
Jation stated to him went, the Russian 
officer was an innocent man, and had from 
the mere impulse of a misplaced curiosity 
wandered into the Sardinian ambassador’s 
chapel, where he had been seized by the 
soldiery. Upon enquiry it was found, that 
the Russian had done nothing illegal, that 
he was a man of rank, well known to the 
ambassador, and such a person as was bot 
liable to any imputation of a criminal na- 
ture. All this, his lordship said, he un- 
derstood came out on his public examina- 
tion, when nothing like a charge being 
brought forward against him, he was set at 
liberty. Ifthe fact were so, it certainly 
was not like the fact described by the noble 
duke, and therefore he wished the noble 
duke had not stated it in the manner in 
which he had brought it forward. 

With regard to another assertion of the 
noble duke, that relative tothe Fleet prison, 
it had not come to his knowledge. . But 
he should have imagined, that had the 
case been what the noble duke described 
it to have been, government would un- 
doubtedly have taken some measures for 
the prevention of the mischief which 
ensued. If the mob had really given 
twenty four hours notice of their intention 
to set fire to the prison, it must have oc- 
curred to the warden or deputy warden of 
the Fleet, that it was their duty to give 
immediate notice of what happened, to the 
particular court, to the jurisdiction of 
which the Fleet prison was liable, and to 
which it was an appurtenance, and as the 
courts of law were sitting on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, the 6th and 7th of June, such 
intimation he presumed would have been 
given, when the warden and his deputy 
would have received instruction from the 
proper authority how to act, and in case 
the court had thought the menace of suffi- 
cient import, application would have been 
made to government for a military guard 
to prevent the mischief. It did not appear 
from what the noble duke had said, that 
the warden or his deputy had stated to 
the proper court their terrors arising from 
the circumstance of the mob’s having 
threatened to set fire to the prison, neither 
had it appeared that any application had 
been made to government for protection, 
either by the court of Jaw which superin- 
tended the jurisdiction of the Fleet prison, 
by the warden of that prison, or his deputy, 
or from any quarter whatever. These 
were necessary gradations in the business, 
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and before the fact of the Fleet prison hav- 
ing been burnt, was urged as a matter of 
accusation against the noble lord who was 
entrusted with the command of the army, 
it was incumbent on the noble duke to 
rove, that application for a guard had 
een made to the noble lord, either directly 
or indirectly, and that he had refused or 
neglected to comply with the requisition. 
Having shewn that however true either 
of the assertions of the duke of Richmond, 
namely, that relative to the Russian officer 
une in the Sardinian ambassador’s 
chapel, and that relative to the Fleet 
prison might be, they were not so stated 
as to carry with them proofs of thcir toun- 
dation, and were liable to much challenge 
and controversy; his lordship took notice 
of the doubt which his grace had expressed 
relative to the military having been di- 
rected by the order of ,council to act at 
their discretion in the suppression of the 
late outrages, and without waiting for the 
orders of the civil magistrate. He said, 
nothing was more difficult, nothing more 
imprudent than the discussion of abstract 
principles. To debate any abstract pro- 
position was always dangerous; though it 
could not possibly do any good, it might 
lead to much mischief, and more espe- 
cially where the abstract proposition was 
grounded upon a variety of extraordinary 
events, which had occurred in a case of 
singular emergency. With regard to the 
late use of the military, surely there was 
not a man who had been a witness to the 
scandalous outrages which had alarmed, 
terrified, and disgraced the cities of Lon- 
don and Westminster within the last fort- 
night, who did not rejoice that they had 
been employed, and who was not willing 
to join his tribute of praise to the general 
heap, and acknowledge in terms of grati- 
tude, their humane, prudent, and suc- 
cessful conduct. As to the noble duke’s 
doubt, how far the principles of the con- 
stitution, and the law of the land, war- 
ranted the manner of their being em- 
ployed, that matter had been discussed 
on Monday, and if he was to search all 
the law books that ever were published, 
in order to pick and cull out the strongest 
and most fit words and phrases, he should 
not be able to form an argument more apt 
on the one hand, nor more correct and dis- 
tinct on the other, than that which the 
noble and learned lord (Mansfield) had 
delivered in the course of that day’s de- 
bate. The learned lord had left him very 
little to add upon the subject. Most 
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clearly, in all cases of felony, it was the 
duty of every man, let his professional 
character be what it might, to aid and 
assist in apprehending the felon. Every 
man likewise, was bound to kcep the 
peace, and though the conservation of it 
was primarily vested in the crown, and 
thence branched out into various inferior 
hands, in cases of public outrage and 
tumult, it was the duty of all to assist in 
quelling it, to apprehend the rioters, and 
to deliver them over to the officers of jus- 
tice; and in case of resistance, or on find- 
ing that they could not stop the outrage 
by any other means, after it had got to 
the length of pulling down houses, de- 
stroying property, or assaulting or wound- 
ing his Majesty’s peaceable subjects, then, 
and in that case, all present were war- 
ranted to proceed to extremity, and use 
‘such weapons as they were furnished with, 
for the destruction of the rioters. Every 
man had a right to oppose force to force, 
on that first principle of the law of nature, 
as well as of the law of the land, self-de- 
fence; so, the military, when present, in- 
dividually as private persons, or collec- 
tively, under military command, if they 
were insulted and assaulted by being 
pelted with brick bats, stones, &c. had a 
right to repel the violence, and defend 
themselves. And in doing this, the mili- 
tary did nothing, but what every man else 
was warranted by law to do, because the 
military, in every part of their conduct, in 
such case as he had stated, were bound to 
obey the law; and if they excecded it, 
were liable to actions of trespass, &c. just 
the same as any other persons who wore 
brown coats, and were not soldiers. In 
all cases of high treason, insurrection, and 
rebellion within the realm, it was the pecu- 
liar office of the crown, to use the most 
effectual means of resisting and quashin 
such insurrection and_ rebellion, an 
poe the instruments of it. But the 
ing, any more than the private person, 
could not supersede the law, nor act con- 
trary to it, and therefore he was bound 
to take care that the means he used for 
putting an end to the rebellion and insur- 
rection, were legal and constitutional, and 
the military employed for that purpose, 
were every one of them amenable to the 
Jaw, because no word of command from 
their particular officer, no direction from 
the war office, or order of council, could 
warrant or sanction their acting illegally. 
In the rebellion of 1715, and 1745, it was 
in their Jordships’ recollection, what were 
(VOL. XXI. ] 
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the measures then pursued, not but he 
saw he was verging towards the discussion 
of a situation very different from that in 
which the late disturbances put the me- 
tropolis, but yet their cases were alike in 
their respective degrees, and the late in- 
surrection was similar to the rebellions of 
1715 and 1745, as far as it went. The 
outrages had begun first, with a riotous 
assembling of the people; from such un- 
lawful assembly, the mob proceeded to 
personal insult, and violence was offered 
to the members of both Houses, in their 
way to parliament; thus several were ex- 
ceedingly ill-treated in coming down to 
do their duty as individuals composing the 
two great legislative bodies, and others 
were totally prevented from coming down 
at all. From these beginnings the mob 
proceeded to acts of felony, to the violent 
entry of private houses, to the destroying 
the furniture, and setting fire in some 
cases to the dwellings themselves; their 
daring increased in proportion as the mis- 
chief they had done accumulated; and 
having lifted the axe of outrage and vio- 
lence against several of the great branches 
of the King’s government, they were 
aiming it at the root of the tree itself, and 
by their having burnt the public prisons 
and attacked tlhe Bank of England, had 
already begun their endeavours to destroy . 
the government ; it was high time, there- 
fore, for tle executive power to interfere 
in that manner which was most likely to 
prove effectual in order immediately to 
quell the outa and to bring those 
offenders to condign punishment, who had 
busied themselves in the perpetration of 
the various felonies and treasons that had 
fixed a national disgrace on the country. 
Under these circumstances it was, and 
after it had been in vain endeavoured to 
quell the riots by the intervention and au- 
thority of the civil power, that the military 
were employed, and therefore the case 
being so far similar to the rebellion in 
1715 and 1745, that there was an actual 
insurrection, that the laws of the land were 
trampled under foot and the King’s go- 
vernment opposed; the military, as well. 
as every man in a brown coat, were justi- 
fied in the commission of such trespasses 
and acts of homicide, for the purpose of 
restoring the public peace, as were justice 
fiable in the years 1715 and 1745, for the 
purpose of putting an end to the rebellions 
then on foot inthe kingdom. Not that he 
meant to say, that either the soldiers indi- 
vidually or collectively, any more than the 
[3 B] | 
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private citizens, might not in their very 
endeavours to quell the outrages, &c. 
lately committed, have been guilty of 
some things which, if under a cool legal 
investigation, would appear to be contrary 
to law, and punishable either by the com- 
mon or statute law of the realm. Un- 
doubtedly, in opposing, ee and 
guelling such daring outrages as had lately 
been perpetrated, the military as well as 
individuals must necessarily have been 
forced into excesses ; and when the occa- 
sion was duly considered, and the extreme 
hurry and violent confusion, in which all 
.men, who joined in restoring the public 
peace, were obliged to act, those excesses 
would be seen to have been unavoidable, 
and to be the proper objects‘of an act of 
indemnity, but not an act of indemnity 
more necessary for the military than for 
the conduct of any other description of 
persons, who had done as the military had 
done, and been instrumental in effecting 
that good purpose, which the military had 
effected. 

His lordship, in the course of his treat- 
ing ‘of the late employ of the military, en- 
tered most amply and clearly into the 
whole argument, as far as it stood in rela- 
tion to the law and the constitution. His 
lordship traced the legal investment of the 
civil magistracy with the powers of the 
conservation of the peace, gradatim, shew- 
ing in what proportion each magistrate 
possessed it, from the crowned head down 
to the petty constable. He entered also 
into a very copious discussion of the power 
and office of the sheriff in regard to calling 
out the posse comitatus, which compre- 
hended in it every individual male of the 
county capable of bearing arms, the sheriff 
having it at his option to give weapons fit 
for the occasion to such of them as he 
thought proper; and this, his lordship ap- 
plied, among other arguments to prove 
that the military individually, and the pri- 
vate citizen were equally liable to the 
same exercise of the civil power, and 
bound to pay it the same subordination, 
by discharging the duties imposed on 
them with equal punctuality and ‘aithful- 
ness. In proof of thia, his lordship assert- 
ed, that soldiers, when not employed on 
military duty, were obliged, if at quarters, 
or elsewhere in the county, to obey the 
sheriffs summons, whenever he called out 
the posse comitatus, and to attend in per- 
gn to receive and obey the orders of the 
sheriff. After most ably arguing upon the 
whole of the case, as far as he conceived it 
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to have relation to the doubt started by the 
duke of Richmond, his lordship wound up 
that part of his argument by pronouncing 
it as his opinion, that his Majesty’s minis- 
ters had done nothing contrary to law, by 
employing the military to quell the late 
tumults, and that in no case, either of out 
rage, felony, or high treason, were the 
military authorised farther than the mean- 
est individual subject; all persons, of all: 
descriptions, being equally amenable to 
the laws of the land, and answerable to 
them for their conduct on every occasion. 

Here his lordship left the point of law, 
and said he would then turn to the mo-~ 
tion itself, which he had been obliged to 
digress from so widely, because other 
lords had done the same, and though the 
disorderly way in which they had thought 
proper to introduce matters totally foreign 
to the motion, was of itself in some mea- 
sure a reason, why their extraneous asser- 
tions need not be answered, yet when he 
considered the present complexion of the 
times, and the critical situation of public 
affairs, he thought it his duty, as far as his 
opinion went, and as far as his abilities and 
understanding enabled him to convey that 
opinion intelligibly, to oppose what he 
had just said to those extraneous assertions, 
in order to prevent an improper impres- 
sion from going abroad, and that the minds 
of the public might not be irritated and 
fadlaned. in a moment when it was most 
essentially necessary to conciliate the 
minds of all, and to bring about a general 
cordiality and union of sentiment. With 
regard to the motion then before the 
House, it contained a comment upon a 
fact which had occurred in consequence 
of the late tumults; two questions, there- 
fore, must naturally arise in every man’s 
mind, who considered the motion for a 
moment ; the one was, whether the com- 
ment was fairly deduced from the fact to 
which it was applied? the other was, whe- 
ther, if the comment was warranted by 
the fact itself, it would be wise, pro er, 
and just, to make the comment? The fact, 
upon which the comment was made, was 
a letter written by lord Amherst, who was 
the senior officer on the staff, to col. Twisle- 
ton, commanding the military employed 
in the city for the purpose of preserving 
the public peace, and preventing further 
disturbances, and a particular sentence of 
that letter was fixed on as the ground of 
animadversion and comment. ‘This sen- 
tence was that which directed, “ if any 
arms were found in the hands of persons, 
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except they are of the city militia, or are 
persons authorised by the King to be arm- 
ed, to order the arms to be delivered up 
to him, to be safely kept till farther or- 
ders.”? 

The noble duke, and others who had 
spoken on the same side, had considered 
this as a violation of the Bill of Rights, and 
thence the noble duke in his motion had 
proceeded to state, and to call upon the 
House, as a House of Parliament to de- 
clare, in the most formal and solemn man- 
ner, that it amounted to, ** an unwarrant- 
able command to deprive the Protestant 
subjects of their legal property, and a 
dangerous attempt to violate their sacred 
rights, to have arms for their defence suit- 
able to their conditions, as allowed by law, 
and as expressly vindicated, asserted, and 
declared, by the Act of the lst of William 
and Mary, cap. 2.” Now, in considering 
the letter as a reply, it would not be amiss 
for their lordships to learn a little what 
sort of a letter it was that had produced 
this reply, and thus by having both the 
text and context before them, they would 
be the better able to judge whether the 
Jetter of lord Amherst, which was made 
the subject of the motion, would warrant 
so bold and so vivlent an inference as the 
noble duke had thought proper to draw 
from it, and to call upon the House to 
confirm. His lordship then drew from 
his pocket copies of col. Twisleton’'s two 
letters to lord Amherst, which he read 
to the House; in one of them, that officer 
stated that he was perplexed how to act 
respecting the number of suspicious per- 
sons, who were observed in the streets 
runping to and fro, with old and rusty 
muskets and musket barrels in their hands, 
which they, on being questioned, said, 
they were carrying to be repaired. In the 
other letter the colonel stated, that having 
opened his mind upon the subject to the 
Lord Mayor, and other magistrates at the 
Mansion-house, and submitted to them 
the great difficulty that might arise from 
persons being suffered to arm themselves 
indiscriminately, whence twocircumstances 
equally dangerous, were to be dreaded, 
the one, that the rioters under pretence of 
preparing for self-defence, or by a violent 
seizure of arms so incautiously carried 
about, might procure firelocks and other 
weapons, and be enabled, if not to repel, 
at least to resist the military, and thence 
cause more bloodshed than was necessary ; 
the other, that from the motley appearance 

~ef an armed multitude in coloured clothes, 
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the military would be at a loss how to act, 
and not being able to distinguish the inno- 
cent persons armed for their defence, from 
the rioters, might perhaps, without the 
least intention of acting wrong, fire upon 
the former, and put many to death. This 
appeal to the magistracy, on the double 
ground of prudence and humanity, the 
colonel said in his letter, made great ins- 
pression on the lord mayor and aldermen 
who were at the Mansion-house when he 
urged it, and as they fully admitted the 
danger, he begged to learn of lord Amherst 
in what manner he was to prevent it. In 
answer to these letters, the Lord Chancel- 
lor observed, that the noble lord at the 
head of the staff had written that reply, 
which the noble duke had chosen to charge 
as an intention “to deprive Protestant 
subjects of their legal property, and a dan- 
gerous attempt to violate their sacred 
rights.”” In reply to such a construction, 
it was only necessary to consider the whole 
of the case, the text which he had just 
stated from col. Twisleton’s letters, and 
the context put upon it by the letter of 
lord Amherst, and having so done, he was 
was ready to rest it upon a single ques- 
tion: Were their lordships upon their ho- 
nours, peepee to say, that lord Amherst, 
when he wrote that letter, had any, the 
most distant intention of depriving Pro- 
testant subjects of their legal property, or 
of violating their most sacred rights? If 
their lordships were prepared to answer 
upon their honours that they did think so, 
the motion ought to be agreed to, but he 
for one should feel himself e little amazed, 
if the House, knowing, as they did, the 
facts which preceded the letter, and know- 
ing at the same time upon what grounds 
of doubt in col. Twisleton, lord Amherst 
had been excited to write his letter, could 
bring themselves to a resolution of declar- 
ing by a formal vote of parliament, that 
the letter had any such meaning, or that 
the noble lord who wrote it, merited that 
degree and weight of censure, which he 
must necessarily be involved in, if the 
House so pronounced their judgment upon 
the letter as to coincide with, and confirm 
the motion. For his part, his lordship de- 
clared, he had not the smallest difficulty 
in pronouncing the construction put upon 
the letter, false and unmerited; and this 
confidence arose in his mind, not more 
from his perfect conviction that the noble 
lord who wrote the letter, had no bad in- 
tention, than from the wording, and the 
phraseology of the letter itself. What did 
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the letter itsclf say? What were the very 
words of the particular sentence made the 
ground of accusation by the noble duke? 
Why this, * that col. Twisleton, then doing 
duty with an armed force in the city of 
London, was, by virtue of the direction of 
Jord Amherst, implied in this letter, to 
cause to be delivered to him any arms 
found in the hands of persons, who were 
‘not of the city militia, or persons autho- 
rised by the King to carry arms, and to 
keep such arms safe till further orders.”’ 
What was there in such a direction, that 
would bear, even for a moment, the co- 
Jour that had been put upon it? What 
was there in it that looked like an inten- 
tion in lord Amherst to deprive Protestant 
subjects of their legal property? The jet 
of the direction was expressly “ to take 
the arms from persons who were not au- 
thorised by the King to bear arms.” In 
the wording of this sentence the King’s 
authority was clearly designed to express 
the law of the land, because as he had be- 
fore occasion to observe, the King could 
no more authorise a breach of the law, 
than the military, or the private citizens, 
dared be guilty of it. 

Hlis lordship begged the noble duke 
would not imagine, that he was about to 
drive lord Amherst to technical and verbal 
criticism for a defence of his letter, or that 
he meant to force him to take refuge in 
Coke upon Littleton. It was no matter of 
blame imputable to the noble lord at the 
head of the staff, that he was not a com- 
vee lawyer, any more than it was to be 

rought in charge against’ him, that he, 
who ought to know something of law, was 
by no means conversant with, and in fact 
knew very little of military science. The 
noble Jord, he doubted not, had in the 
course of his life paid due attention to the 
study of his profession; and as he had 
never understood it to be an essential 
among the first requisites of a soldier, to 
be a perfect master of technical words, 
and to write with as much critical choice 
of phraseology, as it behoved him to act 
with judgment, spirit, and conduct, in the 
execution of any military service, he cer- 
tainly, for one, should not be over-ready 
to stand forward as the noble lord’s ac- 
cuser, for not expressing his meaning in 
such nice and critica! words as would bid 
defiance even to a legal quibble. The 
letter, in point of candour and in point 
of fact, stood in need of no such far- 
fetched defence. The King possessing 
.no power of himsclf, and having au- 
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thority to exercise those powers only 
which he derived from the law and the 
constitution, it was not possible for the 
King to delegate to others more than the 
powers invested in him as the chief magis- 
trate, and therefore it would be a con- 
struction violently strained indeed, were 
the particular sentence of lord Amhierst’s 
letter, to which he was then speaking, to 
be construed or interpreted otherwise, 
than as describing men authorized by law 
to bear arms. 

Upon the full consideration of the letter 
therefore, as far as it bore internal evi- 
dence of the intention of the noble Jord 
who wrote it, and as far as that intention 
was more fully corroborated and confirmed 
by col. Twisleton’s letters to lord Amherst, 
it did not appear to him, that the com- 
ment put upon it, in the noble duke’s mo- 
tion, approached even to truth, and he was 
satisfied that when their lordships delibe- 
rated with due seriousness upon the whole 
of the case, they would be as little prone, 
as he should be, to declare upon their ho-- 
nours, that the letter deserved the noble 
duke’s construction. But though he hoped 
he had proved to the satisfaction of the 
House, at least of all such of their lordships 
as were not predetermined, and who did 
not give way to their prejudices, (and when 
he said this, he meant not the least reflec- 
tion on any one lord, for surely a prejudice 
arising from a jealousy of a violation of the 
constitution, under any circumstances, 
was, to say the least of it, an honest pre- 
judice) that the comment was false and 
unwarranted, he made no scruple to say, 
that were it even true in point of fact, he 
should nevertheless give it his negative. 

In order to support this assertion, and 
to shew that it was perfectly consonant 
with the strictest justice, his Jordship went 
into a second description of the particular 
circumstances under which the letter was 
written, shewing, that even had it acci- 
dentally militated against the Bill of Rights 
in point of obvious construction of the 
wording it, yet, considering that col. 
Twisleton, from the sense in which he un- 
derstood it, hdd done nothing illegal, and 
it not being possible to conjure up a doubt, 
but that the letter was written with the 
very best intention, and with no other view 
whatever, but the better and the more 
speedily to prevent such alarming outrages, 
as had lately happened, from being re- 
peated, he was persuaded their lordships 
would not feel themselves willing to de- 
clare upon their honours that so acrime- 
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nious 2 construction as that put upon the 
letter, in the motion, was the construction 
which it was either necessary or becoming 
a House of Parliament to put upon it; for 
who could say conscientiously, that a letter. 
written in the moment, and with the view 
with which lord Amherst’s letter was writ- 
ten, was “ a dangerous attempt to violate 
the sacred rights’? of the subject, or was 
intended, as a command, “ to deprive Pro- 
testant subjects of their legal property?” 
His lordship Jaughed at the noble duke’s 
expression, that the doctrine contained in 
the letter was exceedingly dangerous, and 
shewed, that it contained no doctrine what- 
ever. After very ably arguing in support 
of his second position, namely, that if the 
comment were true in point of fact, the 
motion nevertheless ought not to be agreed 
to, his lordship concluded with repeating, 
that the motion should have his decided 
negative. 

The Duke of Richmond declared him- 
self as much in doubt relative to the power 
of his Majesty's council by an order, to 
authorize the military to act at their dis- 
cretion, and independently of the civil 
ae as before the noble and learned 
ord had spoken. His grace said, when he 
considered that the military had not becn 
employed as individual and private sub- 
jects, but as a body, subjcct to military 
discipline ; as men armed in array, and 
acting at the word of command given by 
their officers, he could not be easy under 
the explanation of the matter given by the 
noble and learned lord, neither could he 
think his question had yet been answered. 
His grace ridiculed the Lord Chancellor’s 
declaration, that if the comment put upon 
the letter by the motion were true, he 
would nevertheless give it his negative, 
observing, that the noble and learned lord 
was too good a judge of the use of argu- 
ment to throw arguments away, and that 
-if he had thought his ground strong 
enough, when he attempted to falsify the 
construction of the letter, he would cer- 
tainly have spared himself the trouble of 
endeavouring to shew, that, if the con- 
struction were true, the motion ought to 
be negatived. It put him in mind of the 
old story of a man’s having said he had 
twenty reasons to give, why a particular 
assertion could not be true, the first of 
which was, that the fact itself was impos- 
sible, when his friend immediately said, 
<< if you are sure of that, pray spare me 
the trouble of hearing the other nineteen. 
Betore his grace sat down, he clapped his 
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hand to his breast, and declared upon his 
honour that he thought the letter of lord 
Amherst to col. Twisleton amounted to a 
violation of the most sacred rights of the 
subject, as settled and established by the 
Act of the Ist of William and Mary. 

Lord Ravensworth followed the duke’s 
example, and said, that upon his honour he 
thought the same. 

The Earl of Mansfield said he should 
be happy if it was referred to the judges, 
and that parliament came to a decision on 
the subject. He said, that when a felony 
was committing, or committed, and no 
justice or constable present, men were un- 
doubtedly to exert themselves, and if they 
could not apprehend, they were justifiable 
in putting the perpetrators to death. This 
justification, however, depended on the 
circumstances of the case. [A good deal 
of debate arose on this between the duke 
and his lordship. The duke still maintain- 
ing the ground, that unless a distinction 
was made between the military with arms 
in their hands, and the common subjects 
of the empire, there was an end of legal 
security and freedom. Lord Mansfield 
said,. that such orders as are now in force 
could not be given by the crown, but in 
cases of levying war and rebellion, which 
the late outrages were; and the reasons 
would be assigned in the proclamation, as 
they were in this instance. Still this was 
nothing to the question, the duke replied ; 
it was of the most alarming nature, and he 
prayed that the most speedy application 
might be made to the judges, and that par- 
liament might come to a decision on the 
point; our all depended upon it.] 

The question was negatived without a 
division. 


June 23. Though there were no other 
lords in the House than the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the duke of Richmond, lord Stor- 
mont, and lord Loughborough, 

The Duke of Richmond rose, and hold- 
ing a paper in his hand, begged to call 
their lordships’ recollection to what had 
passed in the debate on Wednesday, when 
he had mentioned in the course of his 
speech, the circumstance of a Russian of- 
ficer having been apprehended in the Sar- 
dinian ambassador’s chapel, in the com- 
mission of an act of felony, and put in 
custody by the direction of a magistrate, 
which officer, as he had been told, was dis- 
charged in consequence of an order sent 
from the Secretary of State, without any 
sort of consultation with the magistrate 
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who put him in custody. This matter, 
his grace said, had been contradicted b 
the avied lord on the woolsack, who had, 
from his information, stated the affair very 
differently. He did assure their lordships, 
that whenever he ventured to lay any fact 
before that House, he always took care 
either to speak from his own knowledge, 
or from the very best information he could 
get; and never, unless such intelligence 
as he could procure, induced him fully to 
credit the account, which he reported to 
the House. Thus warranted by his own 
belief, he had stated the affair of the Rus- 
sian officer, and as it was to him, as it 
must be to every one of their lordships, a 
very disagreeable circumstance to be con- 
icted, and told, that what he said was 
@ misrepresentation, he had taken some 
pou to enquire into the truth of the story 
e had related, and was sorry to say 
he had no reason whatever to think he had 
been deceived, but, on the contrary, the 
more enquiry he made, the more he found 
the fact he had mentioned supported and 
confirmed. In order, therefore, to con- 
vince and satisfy their lordships on a point, 
which he by no means could consider as 
trifling, he should move, “ That major 
general Wynyard, major Gilbert, adjutant 
Stewart, James Mahon, of Bow-street, and 
two other persons, be ordered to attend the 
House on Monday.” 

The Lord Chancellor said, he was a 
little surprised at such a motion being 
made in the present situation of the 
House: that if the noble duke would 
make his motion merely for the lords to 
be summoned for Monday, and submit the 
matter to the consideration of the House, 
when it was fuller, he should not have the 
smallest objection; but when he brought 
to his mind, that the whole subject matter 
of what his grace had now said, was merely 
in reference to a story which his grace had 
stated in the course of his speech, not 
from his own knowledge, but as a rumour, 
and to which he had opposed another ru- 
mour, relative to the same story, and 
when he at the same time recollected, that 
the fact, let it have occurred either as the 
noble duke had been informed it occurred, 
or as he had been informed it occurred, 
was totally foreign to the subject of the 
debate on the day that it was mentioned, 
and was not by any regular means what- 
ever before their lordships, he could not 
but consider the whole as too ungrave a 
matter to be taken up in that way, and 
not of size sufficient to render it the sub- 
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ject of so serious a discussion and enguiry 
as the motion, were it carried, would lead 
to; for these reasons, he hoped the noble 
duke would not press it now, but if he was 
resolved to go into such an enquiry, to 
move it at some other time, and take the 
opinion of a fuller house, the propriety of 
which struck him so forcibly, that he most 
certainly should think himself obliged, out 
of that deference and respect which he 
considered to be due tothe dignity and 
gravity of the proceedings of that, or any 
House of Parliament, to give the motion 
his negative. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that he 
had always thought when one lord stated 
a fact, which statement was contradicted, 
and the fact differently stated by another 
lord, it was fair and right for the lord who 
had been contradicted, to endeavour at least 
to support his assertion by evidence, and 
to convince their lordships, that what he 
had said, was founded. It was not only 
‘due to him asa matter of civility, but as a 
matter of common justice, and as such he 
claimed it. As the case now stood, their 
lordships had two different assertions be- 
fore them relative to one and the same 
fact, and it was impossible for them to 
decide which was the true one. His pur- 
pose was, by calling evidence to the bar, 
to remove all doubt, and satisfy their lord- 
ships which was in the right, and which 
had spoken from the best authority, the 
noble lord on the woolsack, or himself. 
The learned lord had said, he did not 
think the story was of a sort sufficiently 
grave for further discussion; surely, the 
learned lord would not say, that it was 
not very material. What did it involve in 
it? No less than a charge against a Secre- 
tary of State, of having sent an order for 
the discharge of a person in custody by the 
direction BE civil magistrate, on a charge 
of felony. With regard to the making the 
present motion in a fuller House, he con- 
ceived the House was full enough to do 
its business now, as well as at any other 
time, and if he was sure the postponing 
his motion till another day would ensure 
it success, and a fuller consideration, he 
would readily do it; but he saw no reason 
for his staying in town till Monday merely 
to have his motion negatived; he shuuld 
therefore persist in it then, and was per- 
fectly indifferent as to the manner in 
which their lordships disposed of it; it 
would appear that he had so far done his 
duty, that he had offered to produce evi- 
dence at their lordships’ bar, in support of 
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what he had said u 
that it was not his 
was not received. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that ifhe was 
obliged to regard the matter in the same 
point of view in which the noble duke had 
placed it, and to consider it as a claim of 
civility due to his grace, much more as a 
claim of common justice, due to any man, 
he must of necessity follow it up accord- 
ingly, and vote for the motion. But he 
could not bring his notions of it to that 
idea. The noble duke had stated a ru- 
mour to their lordships, rather of an ex- 
traordinary kind; he having heard the 
matter differently, had opposed another to 
it, but as both the one rumour and the 
other were of no consequence whatever 
in the consideration of the House, and 
neither the. noble duke nor himself were 
personally concerned in the real truth of 
the fact, he could not but consider the 
matter as much too ungrave for the dis- 
cussion of their lordships. 

The Duke of Richmond insisted, that 
the case in question was extremely mate- 
rial; but even if it were less material, it 
was incumbent on the House, to suffer any 
‘ lord, who had been contradicted with re- 
gard to a fact stated by him in debate, to 
answer that contradiction, by prounenne 
evidence at the bar, which would put the 
matter beyond adoubt. The learned lord 
had on Wednesday said, he was informed 
that the Russian officer was perfectly in- 
nocent, that he had strayed into the Sar- 
dinian ambassador’s chapel from mere 
curiosity, and that upon this appearing he 
was discharged. ‘The fact, he did assure 
their lordships he understood to be ex- 
ceedingly different. The Russian officer 
was not an indifferent spectator, but an 
active instrument in the outrages com- 
mitted at the Sardinian ambassador's 
chapel, nor would he desist, till a soldier 
presented his bayonet to his breast, and 
obliged him to leave off. He had regu- 
larly been given in charge with other per- 
sons who had been apprehended that 
night; not committed indeed, because 
none of them were committed, the situa- 
tion of affairs not admitting of a regular, 
formal examination, consequently no in- 
formation in writing was taken, nor any 
other of those proceedings, which were 
of necessity adhered to at the office in 
Bow-street and elsewhere, when magis- 
trates could act without interruption. So 
circumstanced, his grace contended, that 
it was a very @xtraordinary act in the Se- 
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cretary of State to send and discharge 
him, without the smallest consultation with 
the magistrate who had put him in cus- 
tody, and an act which merited enquiry. 

Lord Loughborough rose, for t e frat 
time since he has taken his seat as a peer, 
and said, he could not sit silent, and hear 
the noble duke state a matter to the 
House, respecting which he had been 
greatly misinformed, and which he him- 
self was able to clear up, having been an 
eye witness of the whole transaction, as 
far as it related to the apprehending the 
Russian officer, and putting him into cus- 
tody. His lordship then described the 
material occurrences of the night when 
the Sardinian ambassador's chapel was de- 
stroyed, and said, that when the soldiery 
reached the chapel, they came preci- 
pitately down Duke-street, and through 
the passage from Lincoln’s-inn fields, so 
that of necessity a great number of persons, 
many of them perfectly innocent and mere 
spectators of what was going on, were 
forced into the chapel as a place of refuge. 
Among others so compelled as it were to 
enter the chapel, was the Russian officer, 
who, when he came to be questioned what 
he did there, declared he was accidentally 
oe that he was a man of rank, had 

een presented at court, and had been in 
company with the Sardinian ambassador, 
who he was sure must recognize him im- 
mediately, and would know, that it was 
impossible for him to have been at all in- 
strumental in demolishing the chapel, or 
offering the ambassador, or his property, 
the least insult orinjury. In consequence 
of this declaration, his lordship said, that 
a person called out to the Sardinian 
ambassador, and desired him to step 
down. The first person who entered 
the room happened to be M. d’Ageno, 
the Genocse minister, with whom the 
Russian officer claimed an acquaintance, 
and said he had been in company with 
him. Monsieur d’Ageno did not recol- 
lect him, and denied knowing him. This 
circumstance, added to the 
speaking English perfectly well, gave all 
present no very favourable impression of 
him, and that impression was rather con- 
firmed than diminished by the Sardinian 
ambassador, who came down in a few 
minutes afterwards, and although the Rus- 
sian claimed an acquaintance with him 
likewise, and said he had dined with him, 
did not recollect to have seen him. Upon 
this, what the Russian had said of himself, 
and of his motive for being present, were 
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much doubted, and it was thought proper 
to detain him till morning, but he was not 
given in charge in common with the other 
prisoners. An officer seeing his appear- 
ance, and his dress and figure rather be- 
speaking him a gentleman than otherwise, 
said he would take charge of him, and 
treat him as a gentleman. The Russian 
therefore went with the officer, and they 
sat up together till morning. What fol- 
lowed, he of necessity could not speak to 
with equal confidence, because he was not 
concerned immediately in any of the trans- 
actions, but he had understood, that in the 
morning the Russian envoy, cn being ap- 
plied to by the person who had been de- 
tained, immediately sent word that he was 
what he described himself, and therefore 
as he was detained only upon the idea of 
his having given a false description of him- 
self, he was set at liberty. With regard to 
his being prosecuted for felony, he did as- 
sure the noble duke, the thing was impos- 
sible, there being no person that charged 
him with any illegal act. Only two men 
would say, they saw him in the chapel, 
and one of them, whose name he would 
not mention for particular reasons, could 
say nothing against him, the other was 
himself seized before the Russian officer 
was laid hold of, and was charged by him 
with having been himself concerned in 
the outrage. There was not therefore any 
ground for detaining him, although if he 
was obliged to speak his sentiments on the 
Russian olhicer’s conduct, he should un- 
doubtedly declare, that as far as his opinion 
went, the Russian oflicer’s behaviour was 
by no means becoming him. 

The Duke of Richmond said, what he 
had just heard, so far from inducing him 
to withdraw his motion, made him more 
inclined to persevere in it. As far as the 
Jearned lord was an eye witness, he most 
undoubtedly could speak with precision, 
but the learned lord could not speak to 
what he had not seen, and the accounts 
which he had received of the transaction, 
were extremely difierent indeed from the 
learned lord’s representation of the cir- 
cumstance. The learned ford had said, 
that it was impossible for the Russian 
officer to be committed. There the learned 
lord could only speak from presumption. 
Ife could on no other ground than pre- 
sumption rest such an assertion, for How 
was it possible for the noble and learned 
lord to know, what witnesses might have 
appeared, or what evidence might have 
come out a day or two afterwards, upon a 
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regular examination? The learned lord 
had said, that the Russian officer was not 
recognized by M. d@’Ageno, the Genoese 
minister, and therefore he was detained, 
but it turned out the next day, that he 
was the person he gave himself out to be, 
and for that reason he was discharged. 
All that might be very true, but it had 
nothing to do with the principal fact upon 


which the whole matter turned. Was the 


Russian officer apprehended in the act of 
felony: and was i: discharged in conse- 
quence of the order of a Secretary of 
State, without the least consultation of 
the magistrate, by whose order he had 
been detained, or was he not? If he had 
been guilty of felony, he ought to have 
been tried for it, and in case of conviction 
punished. The noble and learned lord 
had himself said, the Russian officer’s 
conduct was unbecoming him. That very 
opinion shewed that it was not defensible, 
and perhaps on further examination it 
might have been proved to be felonious. 
His grace concluded with asserting, that it 
was material for their lordships to enquire 
into the truth, and there could be no way 
of getting at it, so satisfactorily, as hear- 
ing evidence at the bar. 

Lord Loughborough repeated that the 
man had not been detained on any charge 
of felony, but merely because it was thought 
he was an impostor, and from the circum- 
stance of his having claimed an acquaint- 
ance with M. d’Ageno, and the Sardinian 
ambassador, neither of whom happened 
to recollect him. ‘The doubt being cleared 
up by the Russian envoy next day, the 
man of course was set at liberty. His 
lordship said, if the noble duke was not 
disposed to credit his account, he must, 
he presumed, be acquainted with the Sar- 
dinian ambassador, and if he would con- 
descend to enquire of him, the marquis 
de Cordon would confirm all he had said, 
With regard to the names of the persons 
for whose attendance the noble duke had 
moved, one of them, J:mes Mahon, had 
publicly advertised in all the newspapers, 
that he had given no information against 
any of the rioters, and that he had no 
information to give. 

The Duke of Richmond persisted in his 
story, declaring, that though the learned 
Jord had heard it one way, he had heard 
it another; and therefore the only means 
by which he could be satisfied, would be 
by hearing evidence at the bar. His grace 


further said, that there was at that moment 


below the bar, a man, who was ready, if 
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called upon, to prove not only that the 
Russian officer was in the chapel, not 
merely from motives of curiosity, but that 
he saw him tearing down the wainscot and 
setting it on fire. Let their lordships call 
upon that man and question him; it was 
by such means that the truth would come 
out, and not by his going to inquire of the 
Sardinian minister, or of the Genoese en- 
voy, or of any body else. 

Lord Stormont said, as the chief part of 
the blame, if any were due, for discharging 
the Russian officer, lay at his door, for 
sending the written message, in conse- 
quence of which he had been set at liberty, 
it was incumbent on him to state to their 
lordships the cause of his taking that step. 
The first he had heard of the matter was, 
by a letter from the Russian envoy, in- 
forming him of the rank of the officer, 
declaring that he had done no illegal act, 
and claiming his person as a subject of the 
court the envoy served. The letter de- 
clared, that the officer had wandered into 
the chapel very innocently, and from too 
irresistible and unwise a curiosity. Not 
having heard that the man was detained 
for any other reason than on a suspicion 
of his being an impostor, and of pretend- 
ing to be the person he was not, bis lord- 
ship said, he immediately caused a letter 
to be written, and for which he considered 
himself as responsible as if he had signed 
it, to the officer, who had the Russian 
officer in charge, to set him at liberty. 
Had the officer been given in charge for 
a felony, undoubtedly he would not have 
been let go on so slight a letter, as that 
written by an under secretary of state on 
the occasion, but that not being the case, 
he was discharged. His lordship added, 
that he happened himself to know the 
Russian officer, and to be well aware that 
he was a man of rank and consideration 
in his own country. ; 

The Duke of Richmond declared, that, 
what the Secretary of State had just said, 
corroborated all that had fallen from him 
upon the subject. His grace then declared, 
that if Secretaries of State were so igno- 
rant of the Jaw of the land, as to send an 
order for the discharge of a person given 
in charge by a magistrate, on suspicion of 
felony, without the cognisance of that 
magistrate, they ought not to hold their 
situation. The noble viscount had owned 
himself, that he did not make the least 
inquiry into the matter, but took it for 
granted that the Russian envoy’s account 
was true, and that the officer had gone 
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into the chapel from that curiosity which 
the letter described, and therefore he had 
sent an order for his being discharged. 

Lord Loughborough said the magistrate 
had not given the Russian officer in charge, 
but that he had been detained all night at 
his individual requesta 

The Duke of Richmond contradicted 
this, and declared Mr. Gilbert had, that 
very morning in Westminster-hall declared 
to him, that he gave the officer in charge. 
His grace said he was sorry to mention 
private conversation, but he was forced to 
it. He repeated it therefore that Mr. 
Gilbert had that very morning told him, 
that he gave the man in charge, and had 
at the same time said, he wished not to 
concern himself at all in the matter, and 
had rather not be called upon. 

The motion was negatived without a di- 
vision. 


Debates in the Lords on the Bill for the 
Security of the Protestant Religion.] The 
Duke of Grafton said, he had observed 
from the votes of the other House, that a 
Bill had been brought in there for repeal- 
ing the late Act respecting the Roman Ca- 
tholics. His grace thought the reverend 
bench ought to be consulted in the matter, 
and submitted to their lordships, whether 
it would not be more proper that the 
bishops should take the law into consi- 
deration, and that the modification of it 
should originate in that House. 

The Bishop of Peterborough. If I in- 
terrupt your lordships’ attention from what 
is more worthy of it, it is only, with 
your permission, to unburthen my mind, 
by saying a few words on a subject which 
I confess hangs heavy upon it, and my 
apology for doing it now is, that my other 
avocations may probably prevent my at- 
tendance on the intended Bill in its pro- — 
gress through this House. I take it to be © 
an indisputable maxim, founded on expe- 
rience, that so long as prejudices and pas- 
sions form a part of human nature, there is 
no preserving any government whatever 
in peace and security without attending to 
them. I take it also to be the principle of 
this, and every free state so to lead and 
direct the inclinations of the people, as to 
conciliate their confidence and affections, 
rather than by violently contradicting their 
genéval character to force an unwilling 
obedience to authority. In making new 
laws, therefore, or abrogating those which 
have the sanction of antiquity and popular 
opinion, it ig not sufficient, that we be sa- 
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lic religion at all; but if any relief was in- 


tisfied of the justice and humanity of the 
tended by the Bill, it surely did not mean 


measure, nor of the principles and inten- 
tions of those who propose it. Policy and | to deprive parents of that natural right, 
prudence require, in the legislature, an | which, of all others, must be most dear to 
attention, not only to what the measure is | them, the right of educating their own 
in itself, abstractedly considered, but in} children in the faith which they think 
the full extent of is relations and effects. | most conducive to their eternal happiness. 
.-It was in this view of things, that I pre- | No man can look on that part of the laws 
sumed, on the second reading of the Bill | with more horror than myself, and in com- 
for the relief of Roman Catholics, to sub- | parison of it, I think it mercy to forbid 
mit to your lordships’ consideration, the | any Roman Catholic residing in the king- 
propriety there was of giving it a mature | dom. The late Bill must have intended 
deliberation. I was satisfied, that the | the contrary. I may be told, however, 
principle of the Bill was consistent with | that it neither, justifies nor countenances 
reason, justice, and Christian benevolence ; | making converts; but it does not forbid it, 
and I was convinced that the hon. member | and I beg to be understood, that my ob- 
who introduced it into the other House, | jections and difficulties do not arise from 
and the noble lord who supported it in | the express sense of the Bill, but from the 
this, were men deservedly of the first esti- | interpretations which may be put upon it; 
mation for integrity in private life; and in | and give me leave to say, that it is a very 
their public conduct, I confess to look up | prevailing opinion, I will not take upon 
to them with respect and reverence, as | me to say how true, that there are of the 
zealous advocates for the civil and reli- | Romish persuasion, who think it a merit, 
gious rights of the constitution. But, my | and may make a practice to gain converts 
lords, I was apprehensive the Bill was of | by arguments, which are almost irresistible 
a nature, as that, if not guarded with the | when opposed to necessity, promises, gifts, 
utmost eaution, might be misconceived | and rewards. At a time, then, when a 
and misrepresented, and thereby afford | liberal indulgence was given to conscience, 
too much occasion for alarm and offence. | it surely would have been prudent in the 
The times, too, appeared to me peculiarly | legislature, and could by no means have 
unfavourable for such an experiment, be- {| been thought hard or unjust to have pre- 
cause, engaged as we were in our fatal | vented the abuse of it, by a transgression, 
contest with America, and a rupture with | which, if it does exist, is an invasion on 
Spain as well as France,. in my opinion | the established religion of the country.— 
inevitable, I thought that nothing but the | In speaking to another point, I hope to be 
phrenzy of religious zeal was wanting to | understood, that I am myself persuaded 
fill up the measure of our national cala- | there is no ground.in any part of the Bill 
mities.—Finding, however, that what I | for supposing that offices of trust or power, 
had to offer for the delay of the Bill, did | civil or military, are intended hereafter to 
not seem to meet the sense of the House, | be committed to Roman Catholics; but I 
and that the Bill was to pass immediately, | have heard many sober-minded men ex- 
I conceived that the less which was said, | press very serious apprehensions, lest the 
capable of giving alarm, the better. I did | relief granted by this Bill might, on some 
not then particularize an objection or two, | future urgency of state necessity, be a 
which, with your lordships’ permission, I| prelude or foundation for further in- 
will mention at present, in ‘hopes, that if'| stances of confidence. I could have wish- 
they deserve any attention, they may be | ed, therefore, that the sense of the legis- 
provided against in the Bill, which I un- | lature on that article also, bad been di- 
derstand is to be brought in on the occa- } rectly or indirectly expressed, either in 
sion. The Bill appeared to me materially | the Bill, or by some resolution, so as to pre- 
defective, in that, while it gave relief from | vent such jealousies and suspicions. One 
the most rigorous restraint upon the exer- | circumstance of objection, indeed, I did 
cise of the Roman Catholic religion, it did | specify before, and here I confess, my 
not make exceptions, or provideany means | lords, I am not satisfied with any thing I 
for preventing persons professing Popery | have heard on the subject. By the law, 
from making proselytes, or admitting the | as it now stands, Roman Catholics may 
children of Protestants into their schools | purchase and settle estates as freely as 
and boarding-houses. I am aware it may | Protestants ; they may, therefore, on a 
be said, there are laws in force against the | marriaze settlement, limit an inheritance 
exercise of, or teaching the Roman Catho- | in favour of a secoud or younger son, in 
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exclusion of the elder, if he renounced the 
faith of the family. Now, though I do 
not approve of the law which tempted a 
younger brother to supplant his elder, by 
professing himself a Protestant; yet, I 
think it very hard, that an heir at law 
should suffer in his fortune, merely be- 
cause he may conform to the established 
religion of his country. Iam told, that 
such a limitation would pot be deemed 
good in law. I suppose it may be so; 
but I fear the right heir so deprived, 
should the next in remainder get the pos- 
session, has no remedy but by a law-suit, 
which might be tedious, and expensive at 
least, if not precarious. These, my lords, are 
the principal points in which the Bill 
has appeared to me, from the first, un- 
guarded and defective. I do not mean to 
propose a repeal, nor wish to have it pro- 
posed, for no man is more a friend to tole- 
ration than myself; but I must not forget 
that Iam an English bishop, and bound to 
attend tothe security of the established 
religion. My objections are submitted to 
your lordships, in hope, that if they ap- 

ear deserving attention, some mode may 
Pe adopted, in the Bill now in agitation, 
for to render the last less exceptionable 
than it appears to be. I particularly ad- 
dress myself to those who are most stre- 
nuous in its favour, that they may not 
leave the Roman Catholics, at last, ina 
worse state than they found them. 

The bishop of Llandaff protessed him- 
self warmly in favour of toleration. The 
bishop of Rochester said a few words in 
favour of the Roman Catholic Bill. After 
which the subject dropped. 


July 3. Previous to the reading the 
order of the day, which stood for the 
commitment of the Bill for the security 
of the Protestant religion, 

The Archbishop of Canterbury rose and 
made a short speech, professing the warm- 
est attachment to the generous principles 
of toleration, so long as it did not affect 
the civil and religious establishment of 
the country, and gave it as his opinion, 
that the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land itself were the strongest arguments 
for this species of indulgence, as the first 
and most respectable tenet in the Chris- 
tian system was humanity, and it never 
could consist with that virtue to compel a 
man into a mode of worship against his 
conscience and belief. The Act of the 
3rd of William and Mary, against the Ro- 
man Catholics, he had always considered 
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as very severe, and adapted only to the 
circumstances of the nation at the time; 
and it was with a view to relieve persons 
proeers that religion from the very great 

ardships they might suffer under that 
and other Acts inflicting pains and penal- 
ties, that he had consented to the Bill for 
repealing them, which had given rise to 
the Protestant petitions, aad to the pre- 
sent Bill. If, therefore, their lordships 
should be of opinion that Popish schools 
had increased, and that Protestant chil- 
dren were seduced to be educated in them 
by Romish teachers in the principles of 
their religion, the provisions in this Bill 
would be very proper, and should meet 
with his concurrence. 

The Marquis of Rockingham was for 
restraining the Papists as much as possible 
from educating the children of Protestants; 
but when that was done, he hoped there 
would be no infringement on the toleration 
granted them for the free exercise of their 
religion, nor any restriction upon their 
building or repairing chapels for public 
worship; for it did not appear to him that 
they had erected many new ones. Much 
had been said about the chapel at Bath; 
but, after all, it was not a new one; there 
had been a chapel on the spot ever since 
queen Elizabeth’s time; part of it had 
been pulled down to widen a street, and 
an addition had been made in another po- 
sition about five years ago, before the 
Bill in their favour was thought of, which 
made it larger than the old chapel, and 
suitable to the increased number of the 
Roman Catholics residing in that city. 

Earl Ferrers, after a few preliminary 
observations, introduced the following mo- 
tion: * That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, requesting him that 
he will be orecicuily leased to give di- 
rections to the ee bench of bishops, 
that they do every one give orders to the 
several clergymen within their distinct pa- 
rochial jurisdictions, to make an exact 
enumeration of the Roman Catholics 
within their districts, and that the same 
be laid before the House the first day of 
next session.” 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells said, he 
had already, in part, made an enquiry si- 
milar to that just now wished for by the 
noble Jord. He felt himself extremely 
happy in informing the House of the re- 
sult of that enquiry, as it would tend to 
remove certain misconceptions that had 
had considerable prevalence abroad, and 
had in some degree contributed to the 
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terrible disasters that had recently hap- 
pened. Aon idea had got into the world, 
that the number of Papists had very much 
increased within late years. Now the ex- 
act reverse was the fact. When this de- 
scription of men were enumerated about 
two generations ago by an eminent divine, 

Dr. Gastrell, the total amount at that time 
was 68,000. The amount of those resid- 
ing only in the particular county of Ches- 
ter, which is more peculiarly distinguished 
for Roman Catholic inhabitants than any 
other, was at that time $7,000. In 1767, 
a second calculation had been made in 
that county, and the amount was 25,000. 
Another calculation had been recently 
made in the same district, and it was found 
that there were no more than 16,000 at 
most. The inference from a comparison 
of these various computations in this par- 
ticular district was clearly this; that a 
general diminution had taken place through- 
out the kingdom, and that the number of 
Roman Catholics, upon the whole, was 
nearly lessened one half within the space 
alluded to. . : 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said, that 
great pains had been taken by his orders 
to enquire into the number of Roman Ca- 
tholics throughout the kingdom, and he 
did not find that they were increased, nei- 
ther could he hear of any new schools, 
except one for boys at Hammersmith ; 
there had been one for girls many years, 
avery old establishment; but in neither 
of them was there one child of Protes- 
tant parents. 

The motion wasagreedto. The House 
then resolved itsclf into a Committee, for 
taking into consideration the various 
clauses for preventing Roman Catholics 
from teaching Protestant children, &c. 
ae certain penalties contained in thie 

ill. 

- The Bishop of Rochester rose to object 
to the terms of the following, * and that 
they be prohibited from the teaching or 
the government of, &c.’?’ The learned 
prelate moved, that instead of the word 
‘ government,’ the term ‘ tuition’ should 
be inserted, as being the term usually re- 
ceived, and used in the last Bill respect- 
ing Roman Catholics. 

The Lord Chancellor said, the distinc- 
tion which had been just suggested by the 
reverend prelate, struck him as an altera- 
tion that was not only to be wished for, 
from the lesser argument of general uni- 
formity, but because, in his idea, it affected 
even the fundamental tenor and principle 
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of the Bill itself, He was not a man who 
had ever attempted to announce himself, 
or had any ambition to be deemed an 
active zealot for indiscriminate toleration. 
Many people carried their ideas upon that 
subject much farther than he did, and 
even Mr. Locke had permitted an extent 
to it in which he was not prepared to con- 
cur with him, and which in his humble 
estimation might, in its possible conse- 
quences, prove highly obnoxious to the 
interior peace, interest, and comfort of the 
state where it existed. His notions on 
this contested and complicated subject, 
were briefly these: if a set of religious 
tenets are replete with ignorance, bigotry, 
cruelty, and other such qualities as have a 
tendency to disturb the domestic repose 
of that particular kingdom in which these 
tenets are received, reject them, extirpate 
them, let them have no quarter nor exis- 
tence among you. On the contrary, if 
the nature of this religion be such, as to 
have no effect upon the civil enjoyments 
of the general body of the community, 
then let it subsist in quiet, and in God’s 
name, let its votaries pursue it without in- 
terruption or disturbance. Now what was 
the case in the instance before the House ? 
What did experience say upon the sub- 


ject? Would they draw conclusions from 


the abstract character of a religion, which 
the actual practice of the professors of it 
did not in any degree warrant? Because 
the Papists acknowledge in their specula- 
tive faith the supremacy of a Pope, could 
the lords in parliament indulge an idea 
that they thought him so? Would they 
at this period of the world suppose, that 
because a man in his religion talked of 
corporal presence, that he therefore was 
totally without any affection for any other 
person of a contrary persuasion, and that 
he not only could not place confidence in 
them, or treat with them, but that he 
must necessarily abhor them, and delight 
in ‘seeing them exterminated from the 
earth? If they were influenced by the ab- 
stract nature of the Romish religion, the 

might fall into such absurdities; but as it 
must be plain to every lord, that though 
such tenets as he had alluded to might 
possibly constitute a part of the Popish 
faith, yet they manifestly could make no 
part of his creed. The Roman Catholics 
were Englishmen, they had conducted 
themselves like Englishmen and subjects, 
they therefore had a right to the protec- 
tion of the country, and its laws. What 
had they done since last year, when a Bill 
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was passed exonerating them from a cata- 
logue of most tyrannical and unchristian 
grievances? Nothing that had been proved. 
Would taeir lordships then proceed, with- 
out demonstration of any cause, to make 
this description of men less an object of 
their indulgence this year than the fast. to 
deprive them of every blessing tiey had 
previously bestowed, and reduce them 
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think proper, only that they be not suf- 
fered to keep boarding schools, or any 
such seminary as may give them the ex- 
clusive government of the children under 
their direction.” 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells opposed 
the amendment in one part of it, he being 
much against Roman Catholics being per- 
mitted to teach day schools. A motion 


once more, without fault, or any thing | was made at his suggestion, for deferring 


like the shadow of it, to the original state 


the further consideration of the Bill. The 


of oppression and hardship in which they , marquis of Rockingham and the Lord 


had been most inhumanly, as well as im- | Chancellor objectin 
politically kept? He was far from sup-| was withdrawn. 


to this, the motion 
After some further alter- 


posing their lordships so forgetful of their | cation, and on its being represented that 
true dignity, as to think any such thing. | there were still other penalties in existence 
If they had ebb ie phapelbh rail ape from | a recone ance tae oobi Bee 
improper penalties they deserved it now,' ing to keep day schools, the Bishop o 
and let them therefore enjoy it. He hadi Bath and Wells. withdrew his objections, 
said, that the alteration which had been and the Lord Chancellor’s amendment was 
suggested, struck him as an amendment. agreed to unanimously, after which the 
of the utmost consequence. His reasons | Bill passed the Committee. 

were these. As the Bill stood at present, | 
the Roman Catholics were liable to penal-! July 4. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
ties for teaching any thing. If they teach | got up and said, that he had been led into 
your children music, Italian, &c. which , an inadvertent acquiescence in yesterday’s 
cannot be learnt so well without them, : debate to an amendment to the Bill in 
they are yet obnoxious to punishment. Is. question, proposed bythe nobleand learned 
this liberal? is this toleration? to take , lord on the woolsack, which upon maturer 
away from them their just means of liveli- | consideration he found himself compelled 
seferments where tee psec of thera! pobtoion th tne Cattle ta ancrche 
can be no disadvantage? Certainly not.: any species of tuition towards Protestant 
My idea then, continued his lordship, is! children, short of a total and exclusive 
this, that they may be permitted to pur- government of such children. As the 
sue every species of instruction or teach- | liberty of keeping day-schools was there- 
ing they think proper, excepting only | fore allowed in this amendment, he should 
that which extends to what may be termed | find himself bal ry diacetate of one 
the government of the child. Let them’ ing to it. ost of his brethren on the 
not have your children totally under their; bench concurred with him in the idea of 
management, so as that they may influence | its being extremely improper to extend 
the morals, or lessen the necessary attach - | their indulgence to Roman Catholics to 
ent : ara hasenks to pa sae oe — be oe this, ~~ Bete ee 
and established religion. Every thing | had on a previous occasion declar e 
short of this can do us no ill, and would | was far from being of an intolerant or per- 
do them an infinite injury, and every thing | secuting spirit, yet as he deemed it his first 


beyond it is to be guarded against, as one 
of the first of all possible political evils. 
His lordship now proceeded to give an 
account of the peculiar situation of things, 
under which the Act of the 11th and 12th 
of William took place, and after com- 
menting with the utmost pointedness, 
penetration, and learning, on the various 
circumstances attending that original Bill, 
and the other subsequent ones that had 
been passed in palliation, he concluded 
with moving an amendment to this effect, 
“ That. Roman Catholics be permitted 
to teach any thing, in any manner they 
f 


duty to exert himself for the protection of 
the established religion of the country, he 
should of consequence certainly give his 
negative to any measure that, in his idea, 
had a dangerous tendency towards it. 

The Bishop of St. David’s spoke with 
great elegance and modesty. This was 
the first time, he said, he had ever ven- 
tured to deliver his sentiments before their 
lordships, and should have felt Himself re- 
strained at present from such an effort of 
courage, if he had not deemed the subject 
of consequence enough to make a suppres- 
sion of sentiments a greater fault than the 
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vanity ofcommunication, and taciturnity, on 
euch an occasion, guilt. He had not the 
honour of being a member of that House at 
the time of passing the original Bill of re- 
eal, of the statute of the Llth and lvth of 
Villiam, which took place two years ago, 
otherwise he should have intimated his ob- 
jections at that period of the business. He 
then foresaw, or thought he foresaw, most 
of the disagreeable consequences of that 
transaction. His principal objections to 
the Bill, in its present state, that is, as it 
stood with the amendment, were these, 
that, in the first place, he thought with the 
right reverend prelate who preceded him, 
that a permission to Roman Catholics to 
keep public day schools for the reception 
and instruction of children of all denomi- 
nations, Protestants as well as Papists, was 
a measure that was likely to be attended 
with great discontent, and equal disad- 
vantage.—Their lordships should recollect 
at what period of life it was that a part of 
our Protestant subjects were to be exposed 
to the insinuations, artifice, and persuasion 
of these Roman Catholic teachers—at the 
tenderest and most susceptible age—in 
the days of childhood, when they had nei- 
ther penetration enough to perceive the 
absurdity of any arguments that might be 
used to them, nor resolution sufficient to 
make any effectual resistance, where the 
natural awe of the master gave weight to 
the remonstrances of the insiduous con- 
verter. It was well known to be a predo- 
minant feeling among the Roman Catholics, 
to wish to make perpetual proselytes, and 
to exert every argument, and every art for 
conversion wherever they had an oppor- 
tunity. From this disposition in the in- 
structors, and this incapacity in the person 
to be subjected to their direction, every 
thing was to be dreaded, and he should 
not think our excellent system, strengthen- 
ed as it was by the judicious combination 
ef its civil and religious ingredicnts, 
entirely safe, if the Bill was suffered to 
pass into a law, with the appendage of the 
amendment alluded to. His second ob- 
jection arose from this circumstance, and 
went against the Bill itself;—that it took 
no notice of a favourite tenet in the Roman 
Catholic religion, by which the pxotessors 
of it were bound, even in civil concerns, 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Pope. Ought not some renunciation to 
have been exacted ? or, at least, some pro- 
vision made against the possible conse- 
quences of such a tenet if suffered to re- 
main? In his opinion there ought, and for 
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this reason as well as the other argument 
which he had just stated, he would give 
his negative to the Bill. The subject was, 
in his idea, of too much consequence to 
meet so precipitate a decision, and he 
would recommend it to their lordships to 
defer the farther consideration of this busi- 
ness till the next session, when an entire 
revision might be made of all the Acts that 
had hitherto been passed against the Ro- 
man Catholics, and such a plan of tole- 
rance and alleviation formed from the re- 
sult, as the general circumstances might 
sanction, and the general security require. 
The Lord Chancellor spoke next, and 
repeated most of the arguments which 
were used by him in the preceding debate 
on this subject. He always, he said, spoke 
with infinite diffidence, and under every 
impression of reverence, when he opposed 
any thing that originated in the right 
reverend bench. But he held it the first 
duty of a member of the legislature to be 
ingenuous, to consult his conviction, and 
to speak from his feelings, whatever they 
were, without being influenced by any 
authority, however great it might be. 
This being his unalterable idea of the ne- 
cessary duty of a senator, he should still 
persevere in urging his first arguments in 
favour of the amendment, because he had 
heard nothing that had produced any 
change in his actual sentiments respecting 
it. The reverend prelate who spoke last, 
had confined his objection to two points, 
first, that there was danger in permitting 
the use of day schools to Roman Catholics, 
and secondly, because he was afraid the 
elfects of that tenet in the religion alluded 
to, which required an acknowledgment of 
the Pope’s supremacy. As to the first of 
these arguments, he had only to urge 
against it, what he had previously sug- 
gested inthe preceding debate on the sub- 
ject, that it was intolerant in the highest 
and most severe degree; that it tended to 
the most shocking persecutions, and that 
it was as unnecessary as itwas cruel. The 
reverend prelates had themselves acknow- 
ledged, that the number of Papists had 
very materially diminished; that no 
schools, one only excepted in Hammer- 
smith, which in fact, was rather a revival 
of an old school than the creation of a new 
one, had been erected since the Act of last 
year, and that no information, not even of 
a private kind, by the way only of report, 
or common colloquial intimation, had 
been received of any proselytes having, 
since that time, been made to the church of 


~ 
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Rome, within the period alluded to. What 
then were the grounds on which they were 
to withdraw the indulgence which they 
had so properly bestowed? No new evil 
has arisen in consequence of that indul- 
gence, and yet we are expected to reverse 
it. What was the original Act which the 
Bill of last year had in some degree re- 
pealed ? It was a weak and horrid effusion 
of ignorance and tyranny, and had been 
passed in a manner, and under circum- 
stances that alone bespoke its character, 
andcondemned its contents. Ifthe cruelty 
or the folly of the original Bill could not 
be denied, on what reasonable pretence 
could it be, that the repeal of it was to be 
objected to? But the reverend prelate 
had forgot that no Roman Catholic durst 
attempt to makea convert. There were still 
remaining several very severe penalties 
against any Popish teacher, who should 
succeed in making one proselyte, and if 
it was a child that was so influenced from 
its ie em faith, the father of it was also 
severely punishable, if he did not endea- 
vour by any means in his power to ahaa 
vent this effect, and attempt to reclaim 
him. That being the case, why should 
new punishments be devised, which went 
beyond the particular and por object 
of them, and which tended much more 
to unnecessary persecution, than to the 
prevention of any probable evil. As to 
the other objection which had been made 
by the reverend prelate, respecting the 
supremacy of the pope, he did not believe 
that would have much influence with 
their lordships. This was not a day for 
such a specics of reasoning, the time of 
blind implicit reverence was elapsed, and 
doctrines of this kind were lauglied at al- 
most in the very sight of the pope himself. 
This religious tyrant was laughed at even 
in Popish countries, and the notion of his 
supremacy ridiculed even where the high- 
est reverence for the church over which 
he pretended to preside, still subsisted. 
But if this had not been the case, had not 
the Roman Catholics in this country made 
a solemn abjuration upon oath, of this 
particular principle? Had they not sworn 
that without any mental reservation, or 
equivocation whatever, they rejectcd all 
belief in his supremacy, why then should 
this doctrine be revived to their disadvan- 
tage, when they had solemnly disavowed 
it? Every thing that had any tendency 
in the Roman Catholic religion, to dis- 
turb the domestic quict, and civil or reli- 
gious comfort, of the established Protes- 
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tants of this country, had been formally 
rescinded by them oni their creed upon 
oath, and yet that was the particular situ- 
ation, under which new grievances were 
to be devised and practised against them. 
His lordship concluded with expressing 
his hearty adherence to his first opinion, 
and hoped the Bul would pass as it then 
stood. 

The House divided; for the Bill with 
the amendment 14, against it 10. A new 
motion being proposed, for postponing the 
consideration of the Bill for a week, ano- 
ther division took place on that question, 
for it 19, against it 27. The Bill was 
therefore lost. 


The King’s Speech at the Close of the 
Session.*] July 8. The King put an 
end to the Session with the following 
Speech to both Houses: 

‘¢ My Lords, and Gentlemen ; 

‘“< It gives me great satisfaction to find 
myself able to determine this long session 
of parliament, that you may be at liberty 
to return to your several countries, and 
attend to your private affairs, after so la- 
borious a discharge of your duty in the 
public service ; and I take this occasion 
to express my sincere acknowledgment 
for the fresh proofs you have given me of 
your affectionate zeal for the support of 


* “ Such was the end of this unusually long, 
and very extraordinary session of parliament. 
A session, in which almost every day pro- 
duced a question, and every question a debate, 
which in any other would have been deemed 
highly interesting ; but which were frequent] 
lost, in that glare of still greater matter, which 
was so continually thrown out inthis. A ses 
sion, in which unexpected victories, and un- 
accountable defeat, alternately raised and 
sunk the hopes of the contending parties, 
from the highest pitch .of exultation, to the 
lowest state of despondency. The point of 
decision seemed more than once quivering, 
and hanging only by a hair. Upon the whole, 
it may be said with confidence, that so great 
a number of important affairs were never avi- 
tated in any one session. The riot, in the 
close, threw a general damp upon all endea- 
vours whatever for reformation, however un- 
connected with its particular object. Popular 
fury seemed, for that time at least, the greatest 
ofall possible evils. And administration then 
gathered, and atterwards preserved, no small 
degree of power, from a tumult which appeared 
to threaten the subversion of all government. 
This may likewise be considered as conclud- 
ing the political existence of that parliament, 
for on the ist of September it was dissolved.” 

Annual Register. 
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my government, and of your just estima- 
tion of the real and permanent interests of 
your country. 

«© Your magnanimity and perseverance 
in the prosecution of this just and neces- 
sary war, have enabled me to make such 
exertions as will, 1 trust, by the assistance 
of Divine Providence, disappoint the vio- 
lent and unjust designs of my enemies, 
and bring them to listen to equitable and 
honourable terms of peace. 

«© These exertions have already been 
attended with success by sea and land; 
and the late important and prosperous 
turn of affairs in North America, affords 
the fairest prospect of the dicatian: loyalty 
and affection of my subjects in the colo- 
nies, and of their happy re-union with their 
parent country. 

s¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

‘¢ I feel myself under particular obliga- 
tions to thank you for the large and ample 
supplies you have so cheerfully granted, 
and for the confidence -you repose in me. 
No attention shall be wanting, on my part, 
to render them effectual, and to see them 
faithfully applied. 

«© My Lords, and Gentlemen ; 

«< Let me earnestly recommend to you 
to assist me, by your influence and autho- 
ritv in your several counties, as you have 
by your unanimous support in parliament, 
in guarding the peace of the kingdom 
from future disturbances, and watching 
over the preservation of the public safety. 
Make my people sensible of the happiness 
they enjoy, and the distinguished advan- 
tages they derive from our excellent con- 
stitution in church and state. Warn 
them of the hazard of innovation ; point 
out to them the fatal consequences of 
such commotions as have lately been ex- 
cited; and let it be your care to impress 
on their minds this important truth, that 
rebellious insurrections to resist, or to re- 
form the Jaws, must end either in the de- 
struction of the persons who make the at- 
tempt, or in the subversion of our free 
and happy constitution.” 


The Parliament was then prorogued to 
the 24th of August; and on the Ist of 
September it was dissolved.* 


* “ The proclamation fur dissolving the 
parliament opcrated like a thunder clap, with 
respect to suddenness and surprise, on those 
who were not in the secret. A new proroga- 
tion had taken place within a few days, which 
served to render the stroke still more unex- 
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31, 1780. This day the New Parliament 


pected. The shortness of the time allotted 
for the elections, increased the difficulties and 
disadvantages to those, who were at a distance 
from their boroughs or interests, and who had 
taken no previous measures of security. From 
these, and from other causes, the elections 
went much in favour of the court, and several 
of the most popular members, whose public 
conduct seemed to receive the general appro- 
bation of their constituents, were notwith- 
standing thrown out of their seats. Mr. Fox, 
however, carried his election for the city of 
Westminster by a great majority against the 
earl of Lincoln, “ho was supported by the 
whole weight and power of the court.” Ad- 
miral Keppel, who was thrown out of his old 
seat at Windsor, by that weight and influence, 
was brought in by the ablic spirit of the 
electors for the county of Surrey, where he 
had little local interest or connection, com- 
pared with those of the other candidate: 113 
new men obtained seats in parliament. The 
poverty of the times, operating along with 
the general hopelessness which now prevailed, 
that any opposition in parliament would be 
capable of producing a beneficial alteration in 
the conduct of publicaffairs, had both together 
so powerful an effcct, that candidates were 
not to be found, who would support the usual 
expensive contests of the counties. No ge- 
neral election, perhaps for a century, produced 
so little expence in that respect. Several 
membersof the late parliament, who, although 
they did not take the trouble of declaring 
their sentiments to the public, were tired of 
a constant fruitless bendance and opposition, 
either determined to retire entirely trom pub- 
lic business, or grew very indifferent as to the 
event of theirelections. ‘The general venality 
which now appeared among the electors, and 
that contempt of their own declarations and 
resolutions, as well as of all past faithful ser- 
vice, which it produced, could not tail highly 
to disgust many, and to render them still more 
hopeless of public affairs. They peevishly 
said, that whatever small degree of public 
spirit and virtue still remained among the 
people was entirely evaporated in words; and 
whenever the touchstone was applied, their 
venality would not only appear predominant, 
but would prove to be their only principle. 

“ No chanze of any consequence had taken 
place in administration, any more than in the 
State of the parties that composed the opposi- 
tion. It could not arise from an apprehen- 
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met at Westminster. His Majesty being 
seated on the throne, adorned with his 
crown and regal ornaments, and attended 
by his officers of state, (the Lords being in 
their robes) commanded the gentleman 
usher of the Black Rod to let the Com- 
mons know “ It is his Majesty’s pleasure 
that they attend him immediately in this 
House ;”? who being come, the Lord 
Chancellor said, 
«« My Lords, and Gentlemen ; 

‘© His Majesty has been pleased to com- 
mand me to acquaint you, that he will de- 
fer declaring the cause of calling this 
parliament, till there shall be a Speaker 
of the House of Commons: and therefore 
it is his Majesty’s pleasure, that you, 
gentlemen of the House of Commons, do 
immediately repair to the place where the 
Commons usually sit, and there choose a 
fit person to be your Speaker; and that 
you present such person, who shall be 
- so chosen, to his Majesty here for his royal 

pata aa to-inorrow, at two of the 
clock.” 

Then his Majesty was pleased to retire: 
and the Commons withdrew. 


List of the House of Commons.| The 
following is a List of the Members of the 
House of Commons : 


A List or THE House or Commons 
IN THE FIFTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
or GREAT BRITAIN, WHICH MET 
AT WeEsTMINSTER, Oct. $1, 1780. 


Beprorpsuire. John earl of Upper Ossory.-- 
St. Andrew St. John; brother ta lord 
St. John; appointed under secretary of 
state to the right hon. Charles James 
Fox, one of his majesty’s principal se- 
cretaries of state, April 1783. 


Bedford. Sir William Wake.—--Samuel 
Whitbread. 
Berxsuire. Win. Henry Hartley.-—John 
Elwes. 


sion, on the side of the court, of any deficiency 
of strength in the House of Lords, that six 
new peers were now created; and must there- 
fore be attributed to a sense of merit, and 
acknowledgment of services. These were, 
lord Gage, the hon. James Brudenell, sir 
William De Grey, sir Willtam Bagot, hon. 
Charles Fitzroy, and Henry Herbert, esq. who 
were all created English barons. Sume small 
time beture the meeting of parliament, lord 
Carlisle was appointed to the government of 
Treland ; and ee Grantham succeeded him 
at the head of the Buard of ‘Trade.” 
Register. 
{ VOL, XXI. ] 
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Windsor. Pen. Portlock Powney.—John 
Montagu. 


Reading. Francis Anvesley.--John Dodd ; 
died, a new writ ordered, February 12, 
1782.—-Rich. Aldworth Neville; in this 
parliament before for Buckingham, bro- 
ther-in-law to earl Temple. Succeeded 
as beron Braybrooke of Billingbear in 
Berkshire (on the death of lord Howard 
of Walden.) 


Wallingford. Joho Aubrey; wade a 
commissioner of the admiralty; a new 
writ ordered, July 10, 1782, be was re- 
elected. Made a commissioner of the 
treasury, a new writ ordered, December 
24, 1783, he was re-elected.—Chaloner 
Arcedeckne, 


Abingdon, John Mayor; made steward 
of the three Chiltern Hundreds ef Stoke, 
Desborough, and Bonenham, in the 
caunty of Bucks; a new writ ordered, 
Decetwnber 16, 1782.--Henry Howarth ; 
ane of his majesty’s counsel at law, 
drowned in the river Thames; anew 
writ ordered, May 12, 1783.~Edward 
Loveden Loveden. 


BuckInGHAMSHIRE. Halph earl Verney.--Tho- 
mas Grenville. 


Buckingham. Jas. Grenville, jun.; made 
@ commissioner of the treasury, a new 
writ ordered, March 27, 1782, he was 
re-elected. Sworn of the privy council, 
January 1784.-R. Aldworth Neville; 
made ayent to the regiment of Buck- 
inghamshire militia; a new writ order- 
ed, February 11,1782. He was chosen 
for Reading.-Edmund Nugent. 

Chipping Wycombe. Charles lord viscount 
Mahon ; only con of the earl of Stan- 
hope.--Robert Waller. 

Aylesbury. Anthony Bacon.---Thomas 
Orde; receiver-general of the duchy of 
Lancaster; made secretary to the lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, and swora of the 
privy council there. 


Agmondeshum. Wilkam Drake, sen.-- 
Wiiliam Drake, jun. 

Wendover. Richard Smith; a general 
officer in the East India Company’s 
service.-John Mansel Smith; son of 
the other member. 

Great Marlow. William Clayton ; died, 
and the Speaker issued bis warrant to 
the clerk of the crown for a new writ, 
1783.-—-William Clayton; son of the 
late member.--Sir John Borlace Warren, 


Campripcesnire. Lord Robert Manners ; bro- 
ther to the present duke of Rutland; a 
captain in the navy; died of the wouuds 
he received in the great sea fight in the 
West Indies, April 12, 1782; a new 
writ ordered, May 24, 1782.--Sir Heury 
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Cursuire. Jobo Crewe.-Sir R. Salusbury 


CornwaLt. Sir William Lemon.---Edward 


Peyton.—Philip Yorke; nephew and 
heir to the earl of Hardwicke. 


Unio. of Cumbridge. James Mansfield ; 
again made solicitor-general to his ma- 
jesty ; a new writ ordered, November 
17, 1783, he was re-elected.—-John 
Townshend ; second son to the present 
Jord Viscount Townshend; made a com- 
missioner of the admiralty ; a new writ 
ordered, March 27, 1782, he was re- 
elected ; again appointed a commis- 
sioner of the admiralty ; a new writ or- 
dered, April 4, 1783, be was re-elected. 


Town of Cambridge. J. Worwood Adeane ; 
lieutenant-col. of the 2d troop of horse 
grenadier guards, and aide-du-camp to 
his majesty ; made a major-general.-- 
Benjamin Keene. 


Cotton. 


Chester. Thomas Grosvenor.—R. Wil- 
braham Bootle. 


Eliot ; created baron Eliot of St. Ger- 
mains in the county of Cornwall; a 
new writ ordered, January 31, 1784.-- 
Sir Wm. Molesworth. 


Launceston. James lord viscount Cran- 
burn; only son to the earl of Salisbury ; 
treasurer of his majesty’s household ; 
succeeded to the peerage on his father’s 
death; a new writ ordered, November 
1780.—C. Geo. Perceval ; brother to the 
earl of Egmont, and eldest son to the 
right hon. lady baroness Arden of the 
kingdom of Ireland: appointed one of 
the lords commissioners of the admi- 
ralty ; a new writ ordered, December 
24, he was re-elected.--Thomas Bow]- 
by ; commissary-general of musters, and 
brother-in-law to the duke of Montagu ; 
made steward of the three Chiltern 
Hundreds; a new writ ordered, Ja- 
nuary 22, 1789.--Sir John Jervis; cap- 
tain in the royal navy, now earl of St. 
Vincent. 


Leskard. Wilber. Tollemache; next bro- 
ther to the earl of Dysart.---Samuel 
Salt; deputy governor to the South Sea 
Company. 

Lestwithiel. John St. John; brother to 
viscount Bolingbroke; made bis election 
for Newport, Hants; a new writ order- 
ed, November 1, 1780.--George John- 
stone; acaptain in the navy.--Thomas 
de Grey ; only son of lord Walsing- 
ham ; under secretary to lord George 
Germaine, one of his majesty’s principal 
secretaries of state, and a commissioner 
of trade and plantations ; succeeded his 
father in the peerage; a new writ or- 
dered, May 24, 1781.--George lord vis- 
count Malden ; eldest son of the earl of 
Essex. 
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Truro. Bamber Gascoyne.—Henry Rose- 
warne: vice-warden of the stannaries ; 
died, a new writ ordered, June 30, 1783. 
--Jobn Poll. Bastard; made steward of 
the three Chiltern Hundreds, in the 
county of Buckingham ; a new writ 
ordered, January 29, 1784.--Sir John 
St. Aubin. 


Bodmyn. William Masterman; clerk of 
the council, and register of the duchy 
court of Lancaster.--George Hunt. 


Helston. (D. R.) Thomas lord Hyde; 
eldest son of the earl of Clarendon ; not 
duly elected.-Jocelyn Dean; brother 
to ford Muskerry of Ireland; died be- 
fore the committee had tricd the merits 
of his election, and he being to have 
been duly elected; a new writ was or- 
dered, February 21, 1781.--R. Barwell, 
vice Dean.--Thomas Lord Hyde, vice 
Yorke.—Philip Yorke ; duly elected ; 
made steward of the three Chiltern Hua- 
dreds in the county of Bucks; a new 
writ ordered, June 15, 1781.~-William 
Evelyn; a lieutenant-general, and co- 
lonel of a regiment of foot; found not 
duly elected. 


Sultash. Sir Grey Cooper ; made a com- 
missioner of the treasury; a new writ 
ordered, April 4, 1783, -he was re- 
chosen.--C. Jenkinson; secretary at 
war, and clerk of the pells in Ireland. 


Camelford. John Pardoe, juo.; a director 
of the East India Company.---James 
Macpherson. | 


Westlooe. Sir William James; died, a 
new writ ordered, December 26, 1783.— 
Juhn Buller; in this parliament before 
for this borough.--Jobn Buller; made 
steward of the three Chiltern Hundreds 
in the county of Buckingham; a new 
writ ordered, March 12, 1782.~-Jobn 
Sommers Cocks; eldest son of sir 
Charles Cocks, bart. member for Rye- 
gate. 


Grampound. Sir Jobn Ramsden.--Tho- 
mas Lucas. 


Eastlooe, John Buller ; upon the disso- 
lution of the 14th parliament, he was 
appointed one of the lords commis- 
sioners of the treasury—again appointed 
to the same oftice; a new writ ordered, 
Decentber 26, 1783, he was re-elected. 
-----Godfrey Wentworth.------Wilham 
Graves; appointed steward of the Chil- 
tern Hundreds; a new writ ordered, 
November 24, 1783.--John James Ha- 
milton. 

Penryn. Sir Francis Bassett.--John Ro- 
gers; made steward of the three Chil- 
tern Hundreds; a new writ ordered, 
December 23, 1782.-—Reginald Pole 
Carew. — 

Tregony. Joha Stephensoy.—John Dawes. 
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Bossiney. Charles Stuart; a colonel in 
the army.—Heory L. Luttrell; a co- 
Jonel in the army; made a major-gene- 
ral November 20, 1782. 

St. Ives. William Praed.--Abel Smith. 


Fowey. Philip Rashleigh.--Molineux lord 
Shuldbam. 

St. Germains. Edward James Eliot ; el- 
dest son of the member for the county ; 
made a commissioner of the treasury 5 a 
new writ ordered, July 10, 1782, he was 
re-chosen ; again made a coummissioner 
of the treasury; a new writ ordered, 
December 24, 1783, he was rechosen.— 
Dudley Long. 

St. Michael’s. Francis Hale.--William 
Hanger ; brother to lord Coleraine of 
Treland. 

Newport. James lord viscount Maitland ; 
eldest son of the earl of Lauderdale.-- 
John Coghill ; created a baronet, March 
24, 1781. 

St. Mawes. R. Craggs, earl Nugenst.~ 
Hugh Boscawen. 

Callingion. George Stratton.--William 
Morshead; created a baronet of Great 
Britain, December 19, 1783. 

CumBertanp. Sir James Lowther; soon after 
the dissolution of this parliament, he 
was created earl of Lonsdale, &c.-— 
Henry Fletcher ; created a baronet of 
Great Britain, May 20, 1782. 

Carlisle. Charles ear! of Surrey; only 
son to the duke of Norfolk ; appointed 
deputy earl marshal by his father, and 
approved of by his majesty, September 
3, 1782; made a commissioner of the 
treasury; a new writ ordered, April 4, 
1783, he was re-elected.--William Low- 
ther; son of sir William Lowther of 
Swillington-hall, Yorkshire, and bro- 
ther-in-law to the earl of Westmore- 
land. 


Cockermouth. 
Baines Garforth. 

Dersysuire. Lord Richard Cavendish ; bro- 
ther to the duke of Devonshire, and ne- 
phew to the last member; died, and the 
Speaker issued his warrant for a new 
writ to the clerk of the crown, Novem- 
ber 2, 1781.--Lord George Cavendish. 
--Nathaniel Curzon. 

Derby. Lord G. H. Cavendish ; brother 
to the duke of Devonshire, and nephew 
of the late member.--Edward Cuke. 


Devonsnias. John Parker; soon after the 
dissolution of this parliament, he was 
created baron Boringdon of Boringdon 
in Devonshire.—John Rolle. 

Exeter. Sir C. W. Bampfylde.--John 
Baring. 

Totness. Laun. Brown, jun.--Sir P, Jenn. 
Clerke. 


Joho Lowther.---John | 
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Plymouth. George Darby vice-admi- 
ral of the white; upon the dissolution 
of the 14th parliament he was made a 
commissioner of the admiralty, and 
rear-admiral of Great Britain.—Sir F. 
Leman Rogers. 

Oakhampton. Richard Vernon.--Hum- 
pbry Minchin ; made clerk of the ord- 
nance, a new writ ordered, April 17, 
1783, he was re-elected. 


Barnstaple. Francis Basset.--John Cleve- 


Jand. 

Plympton Earle. James Jord viscount 
Cranburn ; treasurer of the household ; 
succeeded his father as earl of Salis- 
bury ; a new writ ordered, November 
2, 1780.~James Stuart; second son of 
the earl of Bute; lieutenant-colonel- 
commandant of a battalion of fout.--Sir 
Ralph Payne; K. B. a clerk of the 
board of green cloth. 


Honiton. Alexander M‘Leod; not dul 
elected; a pew writ ordered, Marc 
27,  1781.----Jacob Wilkinson.-~-Sir 
George Yonge ; appoiated one of the 
vice-treasurers of Ireland; a pew writ 
ordered, March 27, 1782, he was re- 
elected ; made secretary at war; anew 
writ ordered, July 10, 1782, he was re- 
elected—-again appointed secretary at 
war; a new writ ordered, December 
24, 1783, he was re-elected. 

Tavistock. Richard Righby.--Rich. Fitz- 
patrick ; made chief secretary to the 
duke of Portland, lord lieutenant of Ire- 
Jand, and sworn of the privy council of 
that kingdom ; has a company in the 
foot guards; made aide-du-camp to the 
king ; made secretary at war; a new 
writ ordered, April 11, 1783, he was re- 
elected. 

Ashburton. Robert Palk; created a ba- 
ronet of Great Britain, May 15, 1782.-- 
Charles Boone. | 

Dartmouth. Richard viscount Howe 3 
made admiral of the blue; created lord 
viscount Howe of Langar in the count 
of Nottingham, a new writ ordered, | 
May 10, 1782.--Charles Brett; a com- 
missioner of the admiralty—again ap- 
pointed to the same office, a new writ 
ordered, December 21, 1783, he was re- 
elected.--Arthur Holdsworth. 

Boeralston. Lord Algernon Percy; se- 
cond son of the duke of Northumber- 

"land; made his election for Northum- 
berland, a pew writ ordered, December 
7, 1780.—W. Robert, viscount Fielding 5 
eldest son of the earl of Denbigh; a 
captain of dragoons; made a major, 
and afterwards a lieutenant-colonel of 
dragoons.--George lord Macartney of 
Ireland ; governor of Madras in the 
East Indies ; made steward of the Chil- 
tern Hundreds, a new writ ordered, 
March 1781.—Lawrence Cox. 
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Tiverton. John Wilmot.—Sir John Duntz. GLoucesteasume, William B. Chester; died, 

and the Speaker issued hig warrant to 

Dorsetsuire. George Pitt.--H ompbry Sturt. the clerk of the crown foraance writ, 

Poole. William Morton Pitt.--—-Joseph December 30, 1780.---Jaares Dutton ; 

Gulston, soun after the dissolution of’ this parlia. 

Dorchester. George Damer; eldest son ment, he was created baron Sherborne 

to lord Milton; a major in the army.-- of Sherborne, in the county of Glouces- 
Wiliam Ewer. 


ter.--Sir William Guise.—Geo, C. Berke- 
Lyme Regis. (D. R.) Henry Fane; D. ley > only brother to the earl of Berke- 
R. Mitchell ; Heury Harford; Lionel 


ley ; a captain in the navy. 
arell, jun. ; none of the members re- Gloucester. John Webb.—Charles Bar- 
turned at the general election being row ; created a baronet, December 19, 
found duly elected; a new writ was is- 1783. 
sued, December 2, 1780.--Henry Fane; 


uncle to the earl of Westmoreland.-— 
David R. Mitchell. 


Weymouth and Melcomd Regis. Welh. 
Ellis; =| ueinted one of his Majesty’s 
Principal secretaries of state; a new 
writ ordered, Februar 11,1782, he was 
re-elected.~~John urling.----William 
Chaffin Grove; made steward of the 
three Chiltern Hundreds in the county 


Cirencester. James Whitshed ; made 
steward of the three Chiltern Hun- 
dreds; a new writ ordered, July 9, 
1783.--Henry lord Apsley ; e'dest son of 
earl Bathurst; made a com missivner of 
the admiralty; a new writ ordered, 
December 24, 1783, he was re-elected. 
--Samuel Blackwell, 


Tewkesbury. Sir W. Codrington.--James 


: Martin. 
of Bucks; a sew writ ordered, Januar 
1781: Mr. Rumbold was elected in bis | HeReForpsuire. Sir George Cornewall.--Tho- 
room.--Warren Lisle; made steward of mas Harley. 
the three Chiltern Hundreds in the Hereford. Sir Richard Sy mons.-—Jobn 
county of Bucks ; a new writ ordered, Scudamore, 


December 1780.---Gabriel Steward... 
Richard Wm. Rumbold ;_ eldest son to 
sir Thomas Rambold, bart. 3; 8 lieu- 
tenant ia the foot guards, 
Bridport. Thomas Scott.—Richard Beck- 
ford. 
Shaftesbury, Sir Thos. Rambold; not 
uly elected ; in this parliament after- 
wards for Yarmouth, Hants.--Hans W. 
Mortimer; found to have been duly 
elected, and ought to have been return. 
ed.—Francis Sykes ; created a baronet, 
March 24, 1781. 
Wareham. John Boyd ; eldest son of sir 
John Boyd, bart.~Thomas Farrer. 
Corfe Castle. Henr Bankes.-.-. John 
ond, jun. ; son of the late member, 


URHAM. Sir John Eden.--Sir Thomas Cla- 
Vering. 


Durham. John Tempest. —John Lamb. 
ton; made a general of foot. | 
Essex. Tho. B. Brampstone.--John Luther, 
Colchester. Sir Robert Smyth.----Isaac 
Martin Rebow; died, and the Speaker 
issued his warrant for a new writ to the 
clerk of the crown, November 12, 1781. 


Leominster. Richard P. Koight.--Johna 


lord viscount Bateinan. 


Weobly. Andrew Bayntun.—J. St, Leger 
Douglas; died, a’ new writ ordered, 
June 6, 1783.--Jobn Scott ; one of his 
majesty’s counsellors at law. 


Hertrorpsure. “William Plumer.--Thomasg 
Halsey. 

St. Albans. Wo. Charles Sloper.--John 

Radcliffe ; died, a new writ ordered, 


December 22, 1783.--James lord vis- 
count Grimstone of Ireland. ; 


Hertford. Thomas Dimsdale; a baron 
of the Russian empire.-- William Baker. 


HUnNTINGDoNsHiRE. Peter earl Ludlow; made 
cow ptroller of bis majesty’s household ; 
a new writ ordered, April 10, 1782, he 
was re-elected.—--John lord viscount 
Hinchingbroke ; made master of the 
buck hounds; a new writ ordered, May 
14, 1783, he was re. elected. 
Huntingdon. Sir G. Wombwell; died, a 
new writ ordered, November 1780.--Sir 
Huch Palliser ; vice-admiral of the 
white; governor of Scarborough castle, 
~Christopher Potter ; not duly elected... ie an cteusich hospital.—C. 
Edmund Affleck; found duly elected, enn, lord Mulgrave, 


and ought to have been returned, March | Kent. Charles . Marsham..—-Filmer Hony- 
4, 1782; a Captain inthe avy; created wood, 


a baronet May 28, 1782; made a rear. Canterbury. George Gipps; an alder- 
admiral of the blue, February 10, 1784. man of ae city of Canlerbery Charice 
Malden. Eliab Harvey ; a captain in the Robinson; a barrister at law, and re- 
navy.--John Strutt. : corder of the city of Canterbury. 
Harwich, George A, North.--John Ro- Rochester. George F. Hatton,-—Robert 
binson, Gregory. | 
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Maidstone. Clement Taytor.--Sir Horace 


Queenborough. Sir W. Rawlinson.--Sir 
Charles Frederick. 


LancasuineE. Thomas Stanley.--Sir Thomas 
Egerton; soon after the dissolution of 
this parliament, he was created lord 
Grey de Wilton in the county of Here. 
ford. 


Preston. John Burgoyne; appointed 
commander in chief of the army in Ire- 
Jand, April 16, 1782, and colunel of a 
reyitnent of foot, Juhe 7, 1782.--Sir 
Henry Hoghton. 


Lancaster. Abraham Rawlinson.--Wilson 
Braddyll. 
Newton. Thomas Peter Legh; appoint- 


ed an ensign in the army; a new writ 
ordered, May 21, 1733, he was re- 
elected.---Thomas Davenport; king’s 
counsel; knighted, June 27, 1783. 


Wigan. Horace Walpole; eldest son of 
lord Walpole; appointed secretary and 
rezister to the royal hospital at Chel- 
sea; a hew writ ordered, April 24, 1783, 
he was re-elected.--Henry S. Bridgman ; 
died, and the Speaker issued his war- 
rant for a new writ to the clerk of the 
crown, August 25, 1782.-—Julin Cotes. 


Clithero. Thomas Lister.--Joho Parker ; 
made steward of the manor of East Hen- 
dred in the county of Berks; a new 
writ ordered, April 12, 1782.---John 
Lee; solicitor-general to the king ; 
again appointed to the same office; a 
new writ ordered, April 14, 1783, he 
was te-elected ; made attorney -general 
to his majesty; a new writ ordered, 
November 17, 1783, he was re-elected. 


Liverpool, B. Gascoyne, jun.-—Henry 
Rawlinson. 


Leicestersume. William Pochin.--—John 
Peach Hungerford. 


Leicester. Booth Grey.—John Darker; 
died, a new writ ordered, February 
1784.~Shuckburgh Ashby. 


Lincounsnire. Sir John Thorold.--Charles A. 
Pelham. 
Lincoln. Sir Thomas Clarges ; died, a 


new writ ordered, January 21, 17%3.-- 
Joho F, Cawthorne.—Robert Vyner. 


Boston. Lord Robert Bertie; husband 
to the lady baroness Willoughby of 
Eresby, and deputy lord great cham- 
berlain of England.----Sir Peter Bur- 
rell ; sueceeded his uncle as baronet. 
In 1796 he was created baron Gwy- 
dir of Gwydir in the county of Car- 
narvon.--Humpbry Sibthorpe. 


Great Grimsby. John Harrison,--Fran- 
ois Eyre. 
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Stamford. Henry Cecil.--—Sir George 


Howard. 


Grantham. George Sutton; eldest son 
of lord George Sutton.--Francis Coc- 
kayne Cust; brother to lord Brownlow ; 
counsel to the admiralty and navy; 
also to the University of Cambridge, 
and ove of his majesty’s counsel at law. 


Mippresex. John Wilkes.--George Byung; 
cousin to lord viscount Torrington. 


Westminster. Charles J. Fox; uncle to 
lord Holland ; made one of bis majes- 
ty’s principal secretaries of state; a 
new writ ordered, March 27, 1782, he 
was re-elected; again appvinteil to the 
same office; a new writ ordered, April 
2, 1783, he was re-elected.--Sir George 
B. Roviney ; adiniral of the white, aud 
rear-adimiral of Great Britain ; made a 
knight of the bath in 17863; created 
baron Rodney of Rodney Stoke in the 
county of Somerset ; a pew writ order- 
ed, June 20, 1782. 


London. Nathaniel Newnham; an al- 
derman of London; lord mayor in 1784. 
--Jobn Kirkman ; an alderman of Lon- 
don; died before the meeting of the 
parliament, a new writ ordered, De- 
cember 5, 1780.---Juhn Sawbridge.--- 
George Hayley; died, the Speaker gave 
notice in the Lonion Gazette of Sep- 
tember 14. 1781, that he would at the 
end of fourteen days from that date 
issue his warrant to the clerk of the 
crown to make out a new writ.--Frede- 
rick Bull; died, a new writ ordered, 
January 1784.--Sir Watkin Lewes ; an 
alderinan of London; Jord mayor in 
1781.—Brook Watson; an alderman of 
London. 


MoNMOUTHSHIRE. 
bury. 


Joho Morgan.--John Han- 


Monmouth. Sir John Stepney ; appointed 
envoy extraordinary to the court of 
Berlin. 


Norrotk. Thomas W. Coke.—Sir Edward 
Astley. 
Norwich. Sir Harbord Harbord,—-Ed- 
ward Bacon. 
Lynn Regis. Crisp Molineux.-Thomas 
Walpole. 
Yarmouth. Richard Walpole.-~-Charles 


Townshend ; appointed treasurer of the 
navy; a new writ ordered, April 4, 
1783, be was re-elected. 


Thetford. Richard Hopkins; made a 
commissioner of the admiralty, a new 
writ ordered, March 17, 1782.--Charles 
F, Scudamore; made steward of the 
three Chiltern Hundreds, a new writ 
ordered, March 28, 1782.--George earl 
of Euston; eldest son of the duke of 
Grafton. 
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Castle- Rising. John Chet. Talbot; made 
a lord commissioner of trade and plan- 
tations, a new writ ordered, December 
20, 1781, he was re-elected ; succeeded 
his uncle as baron Talbot, a new writ 
ordered, June 1781.--Sir James Ers- 
kine ; a major of dragoons, now earl of 
Rosslyn.-- Robert Macreth. 


NorTHAmpronswire. Lucy Knightley.—Tho- 


mas Powys. 


Peterborough. James Phipps.-—Richard 
Benyon. 


| Northumpton. G. Aug. lord viscount 
Althorpe ; only son of carl Spencer ; 
made a commissioner of the treasury ; 
a pew writ ordered, March 27, 1782, he 
was re-elected ; made steward of the 
three Chiltern Hundreds in the county 
of Bucks ; a new writ ordered, April 
10, 1782, he was chosen for the county 
of Surrey.—Charles, lord Lucan; of the 
kingdom of Jreland; father-in-law to 
viscount Altborpe.---George Rodney ; 
eldest son of sir George Bridges Rod- 
ney, bart.; an officer in the foot guards. 


Brackley. John Wm. Egerton; eldest 
son of the hishop of Durham; a lieu- 
tenant-colonel of dragoons,---Timothy 
Caswell. 


Higham-Ferrers, Frederick Montagu; 
nade a commissioner of the treasury ; 
a new writ ordered, March 27, 1782, he 
was re-elected ; again appointed to the 
same office; a new writ ordered, April 
4, 1783, he was re-elected, and soon 
after sworn a member of the most ho- 
nourable privy council, 


NORTHUMBERLAND. Lord Algernon Percy ; 
heir to the barony of Lovaine of Aln- 
wick in the county of Northumberland. 
-Sir William Middleton. 


Nezcastle-upon-Tyne, Andrew R, Bowes. 
--Sir Matt. W. Ridley. 

Morpeth. Anthony Storer; made a com- 
missioner of trade and plantations; a 
new writ ordered, June 3, 1781, he was 
re-elected ; made secretary to his ma- 
jesty’s embassy at the court of Ver- 
sailles, 1783.--Peter Delmé. 


Berwick-upon-Tweed. John Vaughan. 
Sir Jolin H. Delaval ; created Jord De- 


laval io the kingdom of Ireland, Sep- 


tember 1783. 


Notrincuamsnire. Lord E.C. C. Bentinck. 
-Charles Medows ; nephew to the late 

‘dake of Kingston. . 

Nottingham. Daniel P. Coke; brother 
to the member for Norfolk.~-Robert 
Smith. 

East Retford. Lord John P. Clinton ; 
in December 1780 made a lord of the 
bedchamber to the prince of Wales; 
died, a new writ ordered, December 
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1781.--Thomas, earl of Lincoln ; eldest 
son of the duke of Newcastle; a Jieu- 
tenant-colonel in the army; made aide- 
de-camp to the king ; made colonel of a 
regiment of light dragoons.-- Wharton 
Amcotts, 


Newark. Lord George Sutton; uncle to 
the duke of Rutland; died, a new writ 
ordered, January 21, 1783.--J. Man- 
ners Sutton; sun of the deceased mem- 
ber ; has a company iu the foot guards. 
--Sir Heary Clinton. 


Oxrorpsuire. Philip lord viscount Wenmap. 
--Lord Charles Spencer ; appointed one 
of the vice-treasurers of Ireland; a pew 
writ ordered, December 6, 1782, he was 
re-elected. 


Oxford University, Sir Roger Newdigate. 
~—Francis Page. 


Orford. Peregrine Bertie.-Lord Robert 
Spencer; made one of the vice-treasurers 
of freland; a new writ ordered, May 
24, 1782, he was re-elected. 

_ Woodstock. George viscount Parker.— 
Wiiliam Eden; made secretary to the 
lord lieutenant of Ireland; in 1780 made 
one of the vice-treasurers of Ireland; a 
new writ ordered, Apnl 4, 1783, he was 
re-elected, and sworn a member of the 

- privy council. 

_ Banbury. Frederick lord North; made 
one of his majesty’s principal secreta- 
ries of state ; anew writ ordered, April 
2, 17838, he was re-elected ; made lord 
lieutenant and custos rotulorum of the 
county of Somerset ; elected chancellor 
of the University of Oxtord. 


Rotuanpsaire. Geo. B. Brudenell.-Thomas 
Noel. 
SaLop. Noel Hill; soon after the dissolution 


of this parliament he was created baron 
Berwick of Altriungham in the county of 
Salop.---Richard Hill; succeeded his 
father as baronet in 1783. 


Shrewsbury. Sir Charles Leighton.--Wil- 
liam Pulteney. 


Bridgenorth. Thomas Whitmore.—Hugh 
Pigot; made a commissioner of the ad- 
miralty ; a new writ ordered, March 27, 
1782, he was re-elected. 


Ludlow. Edward Clive; succeeded his 
father as lord Clivein 1774; lord lieu- 
tenant and custos rotulorum of the 
county of Salop.--Frederick Cornwall ; 
a captain in the navy ; died, anew writ 
ordered, May 2, 1783. 

Great Wenlock. Thomas Whitmore ; 
made his election for Bridgenorth ; a 
new writ ordered, Nov. 1780.--George 
Forester.—Sir Henry Bridgman. 

Bishop’s Castle. William Clive.-Henry 
Strachey; under secretary to the right 
hon. Thomas Townshend, one of his 
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majesty’s principal secretaries of state ; 
made storekeeper to the ordnance; a 
new writ ordered, April 3, 1783, he was 
re-elected. 


Somersetsuire. Sir John Trevelyan.—Richard 


Hipesley Coxe. 

Bristol. Sir Henry Lippincott; died, a 
new writ ordered, January 1781.--Geo. 
Daubeney.--Matthew Brickdale. 


Bath. Abel Moysey; made a Welsh 
judge; anew writ ordered, November 
20, 1777, he was re-elected.—John Jef- 
fries Pratt; only son of lord Camden ; 
a teller of the Exchequer; made a 
commissiuner of the admiralty ; a new 
writ ordered, July 10, 1782, he was re- 
elected ; again made a commissioner of 
the admiralty ; a new writ ordered, 
December 24, 1783, he was re-elected. 


Wells. Robert Child; died ; the Speaker 
issued his warrant to the clerk of the 
crown to make out a new writ, Aug. 11, 
1782.--John Curtis.--Clement Tudway. 


Taunton. John Roberts; a major-gene- 
ral in the army on half-pay ; died, a 
new writ ordered, February 1782.--- 
Benjamin Hammett; a banker and an 
alderman of London, afterwards knight- 
ed.—John Halliday. 


Bridgewater. Anne Poulett.--Benjamin 
Allen ; not daly elected.-Jobn Acland ; 
daly elected, and ought to have been 
returned. 

Minehead. Francis F. Luttrell; made 
steward of the three Chiltern Hundreds, 
in the county of Buckingham.--Henry 
Beaufoy.--Jobu F. Luttrell. 


Iichester. Peregrine Cust.-----Samuel 
Smith. 


Milborn Port. John Townson; a director 
of the East India Company.--Thomas 
H. Medlycott; made steward of the 
three Chiltern Hundreds, in the county 
of Buckingham; a new writ ordered, 
November 1781.---John Pennington ; 
eldest son of sir Joseph Pennington, 
-bart.; created baron Muncaster, in the 
kingdom of Ireland, September 1783, 


Soutuampron. Robt. Thistlethwaite.--Jervoise 


C. Jervoise. 


Winchester. Love) Stanhope ; clerk comp- 
troller of the board of green cloth; died, 
and the Speaker issued his warrant to 
the clerk of the crown for a new writ, 
October 9, 1783.—H. Flood ; a member 
of his majesty’s most honourable privy 
council in irclaid’s-Heary Penton. 

Southampton. Hans Sloane ; a commis- 
sioner of trade and plantations.--Jobn 
Fuller. 

Portsmouth. Sir William Gordon; ac- 
cepted of a pension during pleasure; a 
new writ ordered, 1783,--Thomas 
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Erskine; second brother to the earl of 
Buchan, aud king’s counsel.—-Robert 
Monckton ; died, a new writ ordered, 
June 1782.--Sir H. Fetherstonhaugh. 
Yarmouth. (J. W.) Edward Morant.-- 
Edward Rushworth; made steward of 
the three Chiltern Hundreds in the 
county of Buckingham; a new writ 


ordered, 1781.--Sir Thomas Rum- 
bold. 
Petersfield. William Jolliffe; made a 


commissioner of the admiralty ; a new 
writ ordered, April 7, 1783, he was re- 
elected.—Thomas Samuel Jolliffe. 


Newport. (1. W.) John St. Joho; bro- 
ther to viscount Bolingbroke ; surveyor 
of the crown lands.--Sir R. Worsley. 


Stockbridge. John Luttrell.-James Lut- 
trell; made a captain in the navy, Fe- 
bruary 1781. ° 


Newton. (1. W.) E. Meux Worsley ; 
died, and the Speaker issued his war- 
rant to the clerk of the crown for a new 
writ, September 24, 1782.—Henry Dun- 
das ; treasurer of the navy; in this 
ahha before for the county of 

dinburgh ; made steward of the three 
Chiltern Hundreds in the county of 
Buckingham ; a new writ ordered, De- 
cember 22, 1782, he was elected fur the 
county of Edinburgh.--Richard P. Ar- 
den ; solicitor-general to his majesty ; 
again made solicitor. general to his ma- 
jesty ; ja new writ ordered, December 
26, 1783, he was re-elected.--John Bar- 
rington; eldest son of sir Fitzwilliam 
Barrington, bart. 


Christ-Church. Sir James Harris; son 
of the other member ; envoy extraor- 
dinary and plenipotentiary to the court 
of Russia, and made knight of the bath. 
James Harris; died, a new writ ordered, 
January 23, 1781.--John Frederick ; 
son of sir John Frederick, to whose 
title he succeeded in 1783. 


Lymington. Thomas Dammer—Edward 
Gibbon ; a commissioner of trade and 
plantations; author of ‘“ The History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.”’--Harry Burrard; son of sir 
Harry Burrard. 


Whitchurch. George viscount Middleton. 
--T. Townshend; made secretary at 
‘war; a new writ ordered, March 27, 
1782, he was re-elected ; made one of 
his majesty’s principal secretaries of 
state; a uew writ ordered, July 10, 
1782, he was re-elected ; created baron 
Sydney of Chiselhurst in the county of 

ent; a new writ ordered, March 7, 
1783, afterwards viscount Sydney.--- 
William Selwyn; one of bis majesty’s 
counsellors at law. 


Andover. Benjamin Lethuiellier.----Sir 
Joba Griffia Griffin. 
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of earl Spencer; one of the commis- 


Srarronpsume. Sir John Wrattesley ; made 


a major-general in 1782, and in Octo- 
her 1784, made colonel of a regiment of 
foot.--George, viscount Lewisham ; el- 
dest son of the earl of Dartmouth; 
made one uf the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber to the prince af Wales jn May 
1782; made warden of the stannaries 
in 1789. 


Litchfield. 
Anson. | 

Stafford. Edward Monckton;: uncle to 
viscount Galway of Jreland.—-Richard 
B. Sheridan. 


Newcastle under- Line. George, viscount 
Trentham.—Arch. Macdonald ; brother 
to lerd Macdonald of Ireland, one of bis 
majesty’s counsellors at law, and a 
Welsh judge; sun-in-law to earl Gower, 


Tamworth. John Courtenay ; secretary 
to the master-greneral of tie ordnance; 
mate surveyor of the orduance; a new 
writ ordered, April 23, 1783, he was 
re-elected.--Anthony Chamier ; died, a 

new writ ordered, November 1, 1780.-- 
Jolin Calvert; son to the member for 
Hertford ; secretary to the lord cham- 
berlain. 


Thomas Gilbert.-—George 


Surrotk. Sir Joho Rous.—Sir C. T. Bunbury. 


Ipswich. Thomas Staunton.----William 
Wollaston. 


Dunwich. 
Van Neck. 


Orford. Francis viscount Beauchamp.-- 
Robert S. Conway. 


Aldborough. Martin Fonnereau.— Philip 
- C. Crespigney ; procurator-general to 
his majesty in Doctors Commons and 
admiralty courts. 


Sudbury. Sir Patrick Blake.--Philip C. 
Crespigney ; not duly elected.-—Sir 
James Marriot; duly elected, and 
ought to have been returned; judge of 
the high court of admiralty. 


Eye. Arn. James Skelton; brother-in- 
law to earl Cornwallis; made steward 
of the three Chiltern Hundreds in the 
county of Buckingham ; a new writ or- 
dered, March 25, 1782.--W. Cornwallis. 
--Rich. B. Phillipson ; made a major- 
general in 1779, and a lieutenant-gene- 
ral in 1787.--Rich. B. Phillipson. 


St. Edmund’s Bury. H. 8. Conway; 
made commander in chief of the land 
forces in Great Britain, March 27, 1782. 


Barne Barne.---Sir Ger. W. 


Scrrey. Augustus Keppel; uncle to the earl 


of Albemarle ; admiral of the blue, and 
one of the elder brethren of the Trinity 
house 5; made first lord of the admiralty, 
and soon after created viscount Keppel 
of Cleveden in the county of Suffolk; 
a new writ ordered, March 27, 1782.~ 
G. Joho, viscount Althorpe ; only son 


sioners of the treasury ; before in this 
parliament for the borough of North- 
ampton ; succeeded his father as earl 
Spencer ; a new writ ordered, Novem- 
ber 11, 1783.—Sir Robert Clayton ; be- 
fore in this parliament for Blechingly.-— 
Sir Joseph Mawbey. 

Southwark. Sir Richard Hotbam.--Na- 
thaniel Palbill ; died, and the Speaker 
issued his warrant to the clerk of the 
crown for a new writ, September 14, 
1782.--Henry Thornton. 


Blechingly. John Kenrick ; clerk of the 
deliveries of the ordnance.—Sir Robert 
Claytoa.--Joha Nicholls. 


Ryegate. Juhn Yorke.----Sir Charles 
Cocks; on the dissolution of this par- 
liament he was ereated lord Sommers, 
baron of Evesham in the coanty of 
Worcester. 


Guilford. George Onslow.--Sir F. Nor- 
ton; created lord Grantley, baron of Mar- 
kenfield in the county of York ; anew 
writ ordered, March 27, 1782.--Chapell 
Norton; third son of lord Grantley ; 
has @ company in the foot guards. 


Gatton. Robert Mayne; died, and the 
Speaker issued bis warrant for a new 
writ to the clerk of the crown, 
1781.—-Maurice Lloyd.—-William lord 
Newhaven of Ireland. 

Haslemere. Sir James Lowther; made 
his election for the county of Cumber- 
land.—-Walter S. Staubope.---Edward 
Norton; fourth sun of sir Fletcher Nor- 
ton; a barrister at law. 


Sussex. Thomas Pelham; eldest son of lord 


Pelham; made surveyor-general of the 
ordnance; a new writ ordered, April 
21, 1782, he was re-elected ; appointed 
chief secretary to the lord lieutenant of 
Treland (earl of Northington), and sworn 
of the privy council there, May 1783.-- 
Lord George H. Lenox; made consta- 
ble of the Tower of London, and sworn 
of the privy council, February 1784. 
Chichester. William Keppel; died, a 
new writ ordered, March 4, 1782. 
Percy Wyudham ; next brother tu the 
earl of Eyremont; recorder in chan- 
cery in the island of Jamaica, and se- 
cretary and clerk of the courts in the 
island of Barbadves.--Thomas Steele. 


Horsham. James Wallace; again made 
attorney -general to his majesty ; a new 
writ ordered, April 15, 1785, he was 
re-clected; died, a pew writ ordered, 
November 21, 1783.--James Crauturd ; 
has a company in the foot guards, and 
one uf the equerries ta the queen.—- 
George viscount Lewisham; eldest son 
of the earl of Dartmouth; made his 
election for the county of Staflord ; a 
new writ ordered, November 1, 1780.— 
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Warwicksnire. Sir Robert Lawley.—Sir G. 


Sir George Osborue ; lieutenant-colonel 
of the 3d regiment of foot guards; a 
major-general, and one of the grooms of 
his majesty’s bedchamber. 


Midhurst. John St. John; made his 
election for Newport in the county of 
Southampton ; a new writ ordered, No- 
vember 1, 1780.--Sir Sampson Gideon. 
—-Henry Drummond; a banker in 
Westminster. 


Lewes. Henry Pelham; second son of 
lord Pelham ; an officer in the foot 
guards.-Thomas Kempe ; a serjeant at 
law. 


Shoreham. Sir Cecil ‘Bishopp.-—-John 
Peachey ; eldest son of sir James 
Peachey, bart. 


Bramber. Thos. Thoroton; made agent 
to the Leicestershire militia; a new writ 
ordered, January 28, 1782.--Hen. F. 
Stanhope ; brother to the earl of Har- 
rington; has a company io the foot 
guards; appointed secretary to the 
master-general of the ordnance (duke 
of Richmond) in July 1782.--Sir Henry 
Gough. 

Steyning. Sic T. G. Skipwith.--Filmer 
Honywootl ; made his election for the 
county of Kent; a new writ ordered, 
November 1, 1780.--John Bullock. 


East Grinsted. Lord Geo. 8, Germaine ; 
created viscount Sackville, and baron 
Drayton of Drayton iu the county of 
Northampton ; a new writ ordered, Fe- 
bruary 12, 1782.--Henry A. Herbert ; 
son-in-law to viscount Sackville.--Sir J. 
Irwin ; made steward of the three Chil- 
tern Hundreds; a new writ ordered, 
April 21, 1783.--George Medley. 


Arundel. Sir Patrick Craufurd ; not duly 
elected ; a new writ ordered, March 12, 
1781.---Peter Wm. Baker.---Thomas 
Firzherbert. 


A. W. Shuckburgh. 


Coventry. Sir Thomas Halifax; Themas 
Rogers ; not duly elected.—Jobn B. 
Holroyd; duty aleaied: and ought to 
have been returned; created baron 
Sheffield of Ireland in December 1730. 
—Edward Roe Yoe; duly elected, and 
ought to have been returned; died, and 
the Speaker issued his warrant to the 
clerk of the crown to make out a new 
writ, January 10, 1783.---William 8. 
Conway ; fifth son of the earl of Mert- 
ford; an officer in the army. 

Warwick. Charles F. Greville; made 
treasurer of his majesty’s household ; a 
new writ ordered, April 7, 1733, he was 
re-elected.-- Robert Ladbroke. 


Westmorerann. James Lowthber.—Sir Mi- 
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Appleby. William Lowther; made his 
election for Carlisle; a new writ order- 
ed, November 1, 1780.—William Pitt ; 
brother to the earl of Chatham; made 
chancellor and under-treasurer of the 
Exchequer; a new writ ordered, July 
10, 1782, he was re-elected ; made first 
lord commissioner of the treasury, and 
chancellor and under-treasurer of the 
Exchequer ; a new writ ordered, De- 
cemher 29, 1783, he was re-elected.-- 
Philip Honywood ; made a general in 
the army in 1777. 


Wittsume. Charles Penruddock.--Ambrose 


Goddard. 


New Sarum. W. H. Bouverie.--William 
Hussey. 

Wilton. George, lord Herbert ; only son 
of the earl of Pembroke; a lieutenant- 
colonel of dragoons.-W. G. Hamilton ; 
chancellor of the Exchequer in Ireland, 
and a privy counsellor there. 


Downton. end S. aie s second 
son of the ear! of Hertford; clerk of 
the hanaper in Ireland, and constable of 
the castle of Dublin.-- Robert Shaftoe. 


Hindon. Lloyd Kenyon; chief justice 
of Chester; made attorney-general to 
his majesty; a new writ ordered, De- 
cember 26, 1783, he was re-elected.— 
Nathaniel W. Wrexall. 


Heytesbury. William Eden; made his 
election for Woodstock ; a new writ 
ordered, November 1780.--Francis Bure. 
ton; a king’s counsellor at law.--W. 
A’Court Ashe; died, and the Speaker 
issued his warrant to the clerk of the, 
crown for a new writ, August 26, 1781. 
W. P. A’Court Ashe. 


Westbury. John W. Gardiner; created a 
boronet of Great Britain, December 28, 
1782.--Samuel Estwick; made secre- 
tary and register to Chelsea hospital ; a 
new writ ordered, March 20, 1783, he 
was re-elected; again appointed to the 
same offices; a new writ ordered, De- 
cember 26, he was re-elected. 


Calne. John Dunning; made chancellor 
of the duchy of Lancaster, aod soon 
after created baron Ashburton of Ash- 
burton in the county of Devon; anew 
writ ordered, March 27, 1782.--James 
Townsend; an alderman of London, 
lord mayor in 1773.-—-Isaac Barré ; 
made treasurer of the navy; anew writ 
ordered, March 27, 1782, he was re- 
elected ; made paymaster-general of 
the land forces; a new writ ordered, 
July 10, 1782, he was re-elected. 

Devizes. Sir James Tyl. Long.--Charles 
Garth; made a commissioner of the 
excise; a new writ ordered, December 
1780.--Heury Jones. 


Chippenham. Giles Hudson ; a merchant 
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in London; died, a new writ ordered, 
February 20, 1783.--Geerge Fludyer.~ 
Henry Dawkins. 


Malmesbury. George viscount Lewis- 

ham; eldest son of the earl of Dart- 

mouth.—Arthur viscount Fairford; el- 
dest son of the earl of Hillsborough. 


Cricklade. John M‘Pherson; not duly 
elected, a new writ ordered.—-John 
M<Pherson ; made governor-general of 
Bengal; a new writ ordered, May 28, 
1782.--Geo. R. St. John; eldest son of 
viscount Bolingbroke.--Paul Benfield. 


‘ Great Bedwin. Sir Merrick Burrell.— 
Paul Methuen; made steward of the 
three Chiltern Hundreds in the county 
of Buckingham; a new writ ordered, 
February 1781.--Paul Cobb Methuen. 


Luggershall. Penystone, viscount Mel- 
bourne.---George Aug. Selwyn; sur- 
veyor of the meltings, and clerk of the 
irons in the mint, and register in the 
court of chancery in the island of Bar- 
badoes; made surveyor of the crown 
Jands; a new writ ordered, December 
26, 1782, he was re-elected. 


Old Sarum. Thomas Pitt; created lord 
Camelford ; baron of Boconnie in the 
county of Cornwall; a new writ or- 
dered, December 26, 1783.---John C. 
Villiers ; second son of the earl of Cla- 
rendon ; joint king’s counsel in the 
duchy court of Lancaster.---Pinckne 
Wilkinson; died, a new writ ordered, 
March 5, 1784.----George Hardinge ; 
solicitor-general to the queen. 


Wotton Basset. William Strahan; joint 
king’s printer.--Henry St. John; a ma- 
jor-general, and colonel of a regiment of 
foot. 

Marlborough. James earl of Courtown; 
of Jreland; a gentleman of the bed- 
chamber to the prince of Wales.—Wil- 
liam Woodley. 


Worcestersnire. Edward Foley.---William 
Lygon. ; 

Worcester. William Ward; brother of 
viscount Dudley and Ward.---Thomas 
Bates Rous. 

Droitwich. Andrew Foley.----Edward 
Winnington. 

Evesham, Charles W. B. Rouse; made 
secretary to his majesty’s commissoners 
for the management of affairs in the 
East Indjes, 1784.--Sir John Rushout. 

Bewdley. Wm. Henry, lord Westcote. 


Yorxsuire. Henry Duncombe.--Sir George 
Savile ; made steward of the Chiltern 
Handreds; a new writ ordered, De- 
cember 10, 1733.---Francis F. Fol- 
jambe, 


York. Lord John Cavendish; made 
chancellor and under treasurer of the 


Exchequer ; a new writ ordered, March 
27, 1782, he was re-elected.--Charles 
Turner; created a baronet of Great 
Britain, April 13, 1782; died, a new 
writ ordered, Noverober 11, 1783. 


Kingston-upon- Hull. Lord Robert Man- 

ners; died, a new writ ordered, May 31, 
1782.--Daniel Hartley.--William Wil- 
berforce. 


Knaresborough. R. B. Walsingham ; 
made a colonel of marines; sent com- 
modore of a squadron to Jamaica, ‘on 
which station he was drowned in the 
great storm, October 1780; a new writ 
ordered, June 1781.--James Hare.-- 
William viscount Duncannon ; only son 
of the earl of Besborough; made a 
commissioner of the admiralty; a new 
writ ordered, March 7, 1782, he was 
re-elected ; again appointed to the same 
office, April 27, 1783, be was re-elected. 


Scarborough. Charles Phipps.--George 
earl of Tyrconnel. 


Rippon. William Aislabie; died, a new 
writ ordered, May 24, 1781.-- William 
Lawrence.--Frederick Robinson ; bro- 
ther to lord Grantham. 


Richmond. James marquis of Graham ; 
only son of the duke of Montrose; 
made a commissioner of the treasury ; 
a new writ ordered, December 26, 1788, 
he was re-elected.---Sir L. Dundas ; 
made his election for the city of Edin- 
burgh ; a new writ ordered, March 22, 
1781.--George Fitzwilliam; only bro- 
ther to earl Filzwilliam ; an officer in 
the life guards. 


Heydon. William Chaytor.--Christopher 
Atkinson ; a merchant ia London; ex- 
pelled the House for perjury ; a new 
writ ordered, December 4, 1783.--Ste- 
phen Lusbington. 


Borough- Bridge. Charles Ambler; king’s 
connsellor at law, and attorney-geveral 
to the queen.--Antbony Eyre. 


Malton. William Weddell.----- Savile 
Finch; made steward of the three 
Chiltern Hundreds io the county of 
Buckingham ; a new writ ordered, Nu- 
vember 1780.--Edmund Burke; made 
paymaster-general of the land forces; a 
new writ ordered, March 27, 1782, he 
was re-elected. 


Thirske. Sir Thomas Gascoigne.--Beilby 
Thompson. 


Aldborough. Sir Richard Sutton; made 
his election for Sandwich; a new writ 
issued, November 1, 1780.---Edward 
Onslow ; second son of lord Onslow ; 
made steward of the three Chiltern 
Hundreds in the county of Bucking- 
ham; a new writ ordered, May SO, 
1781.--Sir Samuel B. Fludyer.--Charles 


Mejlish ; meade steward of the three 
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Chiltern Hundreds in the county of 
Buckingham ; a oew writ ordered, Ja- 
nuary 12, 1784.--Jobn Galley Knight. 


Beverley. Sir James Peanyinan.--Eve- 
Jyn Anderson; a lieutenant of dra- 
goons; made a lieutenant in the foot 

uards; made a major of a regiment of 
oot. 

Northallerton. Henry Pierse.--- Daniel 
Lascelles; made steward of the manor 
of East Hendred in the county of 
Berks; a new writ ordered, November 
1780.--Edwin Lascelles. 


Pontefract. Robert viscount Galway ; 
made steward of the three Chiltern 
Hundreds in the county of Bucking- 
ham ; a new writ ordered, February 8, 
1783, he was chosen for York city.-- 
Nathaniel Smith ; deputy chairman of 
the directors of the East India Com- 
pany ; not duly elected.--John Smyth; 
son-in-law to the duke of Grafton ; 
duly elected, and ought to have been 
returned.-- William Nedbam. 


CINQUE PORTS. 


Hastings. Henry, viscount Palmerstou ; 
made a commissioner of the treasury ; 
@ new writ ordered, December 1777, he 
was re-elected.--John Ord; attorney- 
general of the duchy court of Lancas- 
ter, and a master in chancery. 

Dover. John Henniker; succeeded his 
father-in law, sir John Major, as baro- 
net in .-John Trevanion. 

Sandwich. Philip Stephens.--Sir Richard 
Sutton ; a commissioner of the treasury. 

Hythe. William Evelyn.---Sir Charles 
Farnaby ; changed his name to Rad- 
cliffe in 1783. 

New Romney. Sir Edward Deering.-- 
John Smith ; solicitor to the East India 
Company ; made steward of the three 
Chiltern Hundreds in the county of 
Buckingbam ; a sew writ ordered, 
June 9, 1784. 

Rye. Thomas QOnslow.--William Dicken- 
son. 

Winchelsea. John Nesbitt.--Charles W. 
Cornwall; chosen Speaker of this par- 
liament. 

Seaford. John Robinson; made his elec- 
tion for Harwich ; a new writ ordered, 
November 2, 1780.--Christ. D’Oyley. 
--John Durand. 


WALES. 


Anciesra. Thomas James, viscount Bulke- 
ley ; on the dissolution of this parlia- 
ment he was created baron Bulkeley of 
Beaumaris, in the county of Anglesey. 

Beaumaris. Sir Ser Warren; father- 
in-law to viscount Bulkeley. 


Breconsums. Charles Morgan. 
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Brecon. Sir Charles Gould. 
CarpicansHire. Wilmot, earl of Lisburne.. 


Cardigan. John Campbell. 


CARMARTHENSHIRE. John Vaughan. 
Carmarthen. George Phillips. 


Carnarvonsuirg. Jolin Parry ; attorney-ge- 
neral for North Wales circuit, and con- 
stable of Conway castle. 

Carnarcon. Glynn Wynn; made re- 
ceiver-general of the king’s quit rents 
in North Wales; a new writ ordered, 
July 5, 1781, he was re-elected. 


Densicusnire. Sir Watkin Williams Wynne. 
Denbigh. Richard Myddelton. 


’Fuintsuirs. Sir Roger Mostyn. 


Flint. Watkin Williams. 


GiamorcansHirs. Charles Edwin. 
Cardiff. Sir Herbert Mackworth, 


Merionerusuire. Evan Lioyd Vaughan. 


Montcomeryspire. William Mostyn Owen. 

Montgomery. Whitshed Keene; acom- 
missioner of trade and plantations; made 
master of his majesty’s board of works ; 
a new writ ordered, June 5, 1777, he 
was re-elected; made a commissioner 
of the peering Ae a new writ ordered, 
April 7, 1783, he was re-elected. 


PemBroxesHireE. Alugh Owen; succeeded his 
father as baronet. 


Pembroke. Hugh Owen. 


Haverford West. William, lord Ken- 
sington. 


RapnorsnirzeE. Thomas Johnes. 
Rednor. (D.R.) Edward Lewis; duly 
elected, and ought to have been return- 
ed.--John Lewis. 


SCOTLAND. 


Sames oF 

Aberdeen. Alexander Garden. 

Ayr. Hugh Montgomery; not duly 
elected.---Sir Adam Ferguson ; duly 
elected, and ought to have been retorn- 
ed; made a commissioner of trade and 
plantations; a new writ ordered, De- 
cember 22, 1781, he was re-elected. 

Argyle. Lord Frederick Campbell; se- 
cond brother to the duke of Argyle; 
lord register of Scotland. 

Banff. James, earl Fife. 


Berwick. Hugh Scott; nephew to the 
earl of Marchmont, not duly elected, 
and his election being declared void, a 
new writ ordered.-- Hugh Scott. 

Caithness and Bute. Jobn Sinclair. 

gprekey and Clackmannan. George Gra- 

am. 


ee 
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Cromartie and Nairn, George Ross. 


Dumfries. Sir Robert Laurie; made a 
lieutenant-colonel of dragoons, 


Dunbarton, Lord Frederick Campbell ; 
brother to the duke of Argyle; lord re- 
gister of Scotland; not duly elected.-- 
George Keith Elphinstone; third son of 
lord Elphinstone ; a captain in the 
navy; duly elected, and ought to have 
been returned; in 1783 made secre- 
tary to the prince of Wales for Scotland. 


Edinburgh, Henry Dundas; in July 
1782, he was made treasurer .of the 
navy; he was re-chosen for the borough 
of Newton in the county of Southamp- 
ton; made steward of thie three Chiltern 
Hundreds in the county of Buckingham; 
a new writ ordered, Dec. 10, 1782, he 
was re-chosen for this county; ayain 
made treasurer of the navy; anew writ 
ordered, December 24, 17838, he was 
re-elected, 


Elgin. Lord William Gordon; made 
Vice-admiral of Scotland; a new writ 
Ordered, March 26, 1782, he was re- 
elected. 


Fife. Robert Skene; a major- general, 
aud colonel of a reziment of foot, 


Forfar, William, earl Panmure ; died, a 
new writ ordered, January 21, 1782.-- 
Archibald Douglas; beplew and heir to 
the late duke of Douglas. 


Haddington. ew ‘Dalrymple; eldest 
son of sir Hew Dalrymple. 


Inverness. Simon Fraser; died, a new 
writ ordered, Febrnary 11, 1782.--Are 
chibald Campbell Fraser; brother to 
the deceased‘ member. 


Kincardine. Lord Adam Gordon; made 
colonel of the 1st or royal regiment of 
foot in 1782. 


Kirkcudbright. Peter Johnstone ; his 
election declared void; a new writ or. 
dered, March 5, 1781.--John Gordon : 
not duly elected.---Peter Johnstone ; 
duly elected, and ought to have been 
returned. 

Lanark. Andrew Stuart; made clerk 
register of’ sasines in Scotland ; a new 
writ ordered, 1781, he was re- 
elected. 


Linlithgow. Sir William Augustus Cun- 
ningham. 

Orkney. Robert Baikie > hot duly elect- 
ed. --Charles Dundas; second’ son of 
Thomas Dundas, €sq.; a counsellor at 
law; duly elected, and ought to have 
been returned. 

Peebles, Alexander Murray; his ma- 
Jesty’s solicitor-general for Scotland ; 
made a lord of session and justiciary; a 
new writ ordered, February 28, 1783.-- 

lexander Murra > Dephew of Jord Eli- 
ank, now lord libank, 
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Perth. James Marray; made a major- 
general. 


Renfrew. John Schaw Stewart; made 
steward of the three Chiltern Hundreds 
in the county of Buckingham; a new 
writ ordered, July 15, 1783.--William 
M‘Dowall. 


Ross. John Mackenzie ; commonly called 
lord Macleod, as heir to the attainted 
earl of Cromarty; colonel of a highland 
regiment of foot, and a majur-general, 


Rorburgh.- Sir Gilbert Elliot. 

Selkirk. John Pringle. 

Stirling. Thomas Dundas; succeeded 
his tather as baronet in October 1781. 

Sutherland. James Wemyss. 

Wigton. Keith Stewart. 

Edinburgh City. Wiliam Miller; not 
duly elected.--Sir Lawrence Dundas ; 
duly elected, and ought to have been re- 
turned ; died, and the Speaker issued 
his warrant for a new writ to the clerk 
of the crown, October 12, 1781.--James 
Hunter Blair; a banker in Edinburgh, 


Burcus orf 


Kirkwall, &c. Charles Ross ; lieutenant- 
colonel of the 39th regiment of foot ; 
made colonel of a regiment of foot, 


Inverness, &c. Sir Hector Munro s bar. 
rack-master-general for Scotland; made 
a major-general in 1782. 


Elein, §c. Staats Long Morris : made a 


bd 
licutenant- general in November 1782, 


Aberdeen, &c. Adam Drummond. 
Forfar, $c. George Dempster. 


Crail, &c. Sir John Anstruther; made 
steward of the three Chiltern Hundreds 
in the county of Buckingham; a new 
writ ordered, December 2, 1782.--John 
Anstruther ; second son of sir John An- 
struther, bart.; a counsellor at law, and 
receiver of the bishops’ rents in Scot- 
laud, 


Kirkaldy, &c. John Henderson ; eldest 
s0n of sir John Henderson, bart.; suc- 
ceeded his father as baronet in 1782. 

Inverkeithing, &c. James Campbell ; 
brother of the late member; knighted 
In 1788. 

Glasgow, &c. John Craufurd; chamber- 
lain of the county of Fife, 

Selkirk, 8c. Sir James Cockburne. 

Haddington, &c. Francis Charteris. 

Dumfries, &c. Sir Robert Herries; a 
banker in London. | 

Wigton, &c. William Adam ; treasurer 
of the ordnance; again appointed to the 
same office; a new writ ordered, April 
9, 1783, he was re-elected, 


Ayr, c. Sir Archibald Edmonstone, 
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Srxteen Peers of Scoreanp. 


Duke of Gordon, 
Queensbury, 
Athol, 
Marquis of Lothian, 
Earl of Glencairn, 
Evlintoun, 
Cassilis, 
Abercorn, 
Galloway, 
Loudoun ; died in 1782, (earl of 
Lauderdale in his stead) 
Dalhousie, 
Aberdeen, 
Dunmore, 
Marchmont, 
Roseberry, 
Viscount Stormont. 


Debate in the Commons on the Choice of 
a Speaker.) (The Commons being return- 
ed to their House, 

Lord George Germain rose, and address- 
ed himself to Mr. Hatsell (the clerk), said 
the business first to be proceeded upon, 
was that which his Majesty had been 
pleased to direct, which was the choice of 
a Speaker. His lordship then descanted 
on the duties of a Speaker, and the neces- 
sary qualifications for executing the office. 
He said, to be capable of filling the chair 
with dignity, the person proposed must 
understand the constitution of the state, 
be well acquainted with the law of the 
land, and, above all, be perfectly master 
of the law-of parliament. He must have 
a zealous attachment to the richts and pri- 
vileges of the Commons of England, and 
a sufictent degree of ability and integrity 
to support, maintain, and defend them; 
he must be diligent without being preci- 
pitate, and firm and decisive without being 
arbitrary or rash; and that, which he con- 
sidered as a Speaker's most important 
duty, was his conducting himself with the 
strictest impartiality on every occasion. 

The late worthy Speaker, his lordship 
remarked, had, for nearly two parliaments, 
gone through the duties of his high office, 
with great honour, great diligence, and 
great dignity; the office, he said, was a 
very laborious one, and required full health 
and vigour; the right hon. gentleman who 
Jast filled the chair, when he was first 
elected to that high situation, was in pos- 
session of every qualification both of body 
and mind, which the duties of the oflice 
called for; but the House had, unhappily 
for the right hon. gentleman, and unhap- 
pily for the public, been witnesses in the 
course of the last session, that the right 
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hon. gentleman's constitution was much 
impaired. It would, therefore, neither be 
decent in him, nor would it become the 
House, to shew so little gratitude and re- 
spect to the right hon. gentleman for his 
many and acknowledged services, were he 
to propose, or they to adopt the proposition 
for the putting that gentleman again into a 
situation, the fatigue of which were too 
heavy a burthen to be imposed on him, 
considering his precarious state of health. 
For that reason, and from that considera- 
tion only, it was that he had turned his 
mind to another gentleman, and meant to 
conclude what he had to say with a mo- 
tion, proposing that gentleman to fill the 
chair. His lordship trusted that when he 
named Mr. Cornwall, all those who had 
sat in former parliaments would think he 
named a gentleman possessed of those. 
qualifications which were requisite for the 
due execution of the duties of the chair. 
Mr. Cornwall, before he came into that 
House, had done his country essential 
service, and acquired great personal ho- 
nour by the very eble and active share he 
took in the adjustment of some public ac- 
counts, submitted to the investigation of 
certain persons comimnissioned tor that pur- 
pose; Mr. Cornwall had also sat several 
years in parliament, was well acquainted 
with the law of the land, the law of parlia- 
ment, and all the forms, orders, and rules 
of proceeding peculiar to that House; he 
therefore flattered himself that it would 
not be thought, that he made an improper 
motion, when he proposed Charles Woltran 
Cornwall, esq. 

Mr. Welbure Ellis seconded the motion, 
and said, that although the noble lord, by 
so fully stating to the House the duties of 
the office, the qualifications requisite for 
the person chosen to fill the chair, and the 
praises due to the late worthy Speaker, 
had left him little to say, he could not 
content himself with merely seconding the 
motion. He then went into a discussion 
on the subject, under the three heads of, 
the nature and importance of the office: 
itself, the compliments and thanks merited 
by sir Fletcher Norton for his able dis- 
charge of it, while he held it, and the rea- 
sons for expecting that Mr. Cornwall 
would prove capable of filling it to the sa- 
tisfaction of the House and to his own ho- 
nour. With regard to the first, he said it 
was an office of considerable dignity, and 
of great emolument; that the duties of it 
were laborious, and he that filled it must 
expect to be in seme degree a sufferer, in 
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proportion to the good the House and the 
public derived from the exercise of his 
talents and the constant employment of 
his mind. This sort of exchange of health 
and honour, he observed, no elevated si- 
tuation was free from, and_ therefore, 
though he sincerely lamented, that the 
late Speaker should last session have had 
occasion to complain of the impression 
made upon his constitution by the fatigues 
of his situation, he could not but own, he 
considered it as a natural consequence, 
and as it was a proof that his country was 
the more indebted to the right hon. gen- 
tleman for his services, he hought it ne- 
cessary, now an opportunity offered, to 
afford him the relief the House had in its 
wer, by choosing another Speaker. 
onsidering the critical situation of public 
affairs, there would undoubtedly be many 
debates in that House, and possibly there 
a arise much contention; the person 
to be elected Speaker, ought therefore, 
exclusive of a competent share of know- 
nN of the common law, and the law of 
arliament, to possess temper to allay 
eats, prudence to prevent irregularities, 
and spirit and firmness to repress the rising 
storms of ‘passion and contest. With this 
view it was that he looked upon Mr. Corn- 
wall as a proper successor to sir Fletcher 
Norton. 

Mr. Dunning expressed his astonish- 
ment, that the noble lord (North), had 
not risen, and saved him the trouble of 
proposing the late Speaker to continue in 
the chair. He was, he said, exceedingly 
fe ear on coming down to the House, 
to hear that it was generally understood 
that Mr. Cornwall was to be Speaker. 
There was no gentleman for whom he had 
a higher regard, nor for whose abilities he 
had more respect; and if the chair had 
been, in the fair and ordinary sense of the 
word, vacant, the proposition would not 
have met with the smallest objection from 
him; but at atime, when, in fact, there 
was no vacancy, when the late Speaker 
was in the House, and to all appearance 
as capable of executing the duties of the 
office, as much to the satisfaction of the 
House, and as much to the honour of him- 
self, as ever, (and no man could execute 
the duties of it more satisfactorily nor more 
honourably), it struck him as the most 
singular of all measures, to confess, as 
the noble lord and the hon. gentleman 
had done, that the late Speaker was the 
Lh tp of all persons to fill the chair 
with diguity, and in the very moment of 
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making that confession, to propose ano- 
ther candidate. He had expected, when - 
the bad health of sir Fletcher was urged 
as a ground for not continuing him in the 
chair, that either the noble lord, or the 
hon. gentleman would have stated to the 
House that sir Fletcher had formally ap- 
plied to them, declaring his desire to re- 
sign the chair, and assigning as a reason 
for his so doing, that his health was in that 
impaired state, in which they had both 
declared it to be, although every man in 
the House could see, that if appearances 
were to be relied on, or if assurances were 
to be believed, sir Fletcher was as well, 
as fully in health, and as fully capable of 
going through the duties of the office, as 
ever he had been since he was first chosen. 
Mr. Dunning mentioned the happiness he 
had experienced in:a long and intimate 
acquaintance with sir Fletcher, spoke of 
his character in terms of the warmest 
eulogy, and concluded’ his speech with 
moving, ‘that sir Fletcher Norton be 
called to the chair.” 

Mr. Thomas Townshend and sir Fletcher 
Norton rose together, but the former con- 
tinuing on his legs, he was heard first. 

Mr. Thomas Townshend began with apo- 
logizing for the seeming rudeness of his 
conduct in persevering in his endeavours 
to be heard before sir Fletcher, declaring 
that as he meant to second the motion just 
made by his hon. and learned friend, he 
thought it more regular to do it, previous 
to the right hon. gentleman’s dropping any 
thing on the subject, than afterwards. He 
then warmly expostulated with the noble 
lord who made the first motion, on the sin- 
gularity of it, and objected to Mr. Corn- 
wall, as an improper person to fill the 
chair, were there any vacancy. He said 
he was, on the first view of the question, 


somewhat distressed for fear it might be 


considered as a personal one, and that, in 
consequence, any thing he might wish to 
offer, should be attributed to views ver 

foreign from those with which he looked 
at the subject. He was happy, however, 
to find, that it would not be so considered, 
and as he meant to give no personal of- 
fence to any one, and least of all to the 
gentleman who was made the object of the 
motion offered by the noble lord, he would 
according to his custom speak out plainly 
and unreservedly. It had in former times, 
he observed, been always customary tosee 
the chair of the House filled by men who 
were independent, and men who repre- 
sented either a large county, or some 
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neighbouring borough. Mr. Onslow was 
no placeman. Mr. Cornwall held an office 
sa at the pleasure of the crown, 
and was the representative of one of the 
Cinque Ports. The Cinque Ports, he was 
free to own, had as much right to have 
their member Speaker of the House of 
Commons, as any other place which sent 
members, but he must own he wished the 

erson chosen Speaker not to be a mem- 
ber for one of the Cinque Ports. The 
Cinque Ports, as the late elections had 
shewn, were not allowed a free choice of 
their representatives; these were objec- 
tions which might ‘appear trivial to other 
men, but they struck him very forcibly. 
The office of Speaker ought to be filled 
by a person free from all influence of the 
crown. It was the first duty of the Speaker 
to guard the rights and privileges of the 

ople, against the increased and increas- 
ing influence of the crown. Was Mr. 
Cornwall, a placeman at pleasure, a pen- 
sioner, and representative of one of the 
Cinque Ports, a fit guardian for the pri- 
vileges of the people? And after all, why 
was there to be a new Speaker? It was 
confessed, even by those who proposed 
Mr. Cornwall, that no man could dis- 
charge the duties of the chair more satis- 
factorily, or with more dignity than sir 
Fletcher Norton. Why, then, change him, 
and appoint a successor? The noble mover 
and the hon. seconder, had both talked of 
his ill state of health, and the latter had 
been particularly diffuse in his praise ; 
Good God! if sir Fletcher Norton was so 
worthy, why dismiss him from the chair? 
But there was another reason, a reason, 
which neither the noble lord, nor the hon. 
gentleman, though they had both of them 
expressed their wish that every Speaker 
should discharge his duty with im aad 
had thought proper to hintat. This lurk- 
ing reason originated in sir Fletcher hav- 
ing exercised that very da eaten which 
was so much enforced both by the noble 
mover and the seconder, it was this: sir 
Fletcher had made a speech on a memo- 
rable occasion,* which did him the highest 
honour; a speech, which proved his im- 
partiality, as a Speaker, his zeal for his 
country, his feeling for the national dis- 
tresses. That was the reason of the pre- 
sent attempt to disgrace and insult him ; 
and as it was unmanly and illiberal, he 
trusted every member, young and old, 
those who sat in the old parliament, and 
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those who were newly chosen, would feel 
properly on the occasion, and join with 
him in supporting the motion of his hon. 
and learned friend. 

Sir Fletcher Norton said, he had risen 
before, in order to save the House trouble, 
and tell them that he came down with his 
mind made up to the business of the day, 
and with a full resolution not to go into 
the chair again on any consideration. 
When he was first chosen Speaker, he 
brought into the chair a hale constitution ; 
and such poor abilities as heaven had been 
pleased to bestow upon him were in their 
fullest vigour. The very great and in- 
creased duties of the office, had, as the 
House must have witnessed, impaired his © 
constitution materially, and he feared, had 
weakened his intellects; his advanced 
years, as might naturally be supposed, not 
enabling him to resist the force of his dis- 
order, but rather giving way to it. Asa 
proof of what he had said, the public busi- 
ness had, in the course of last session, been 
twice interrupted, solely on account of his 
infirmities ; he had then intimated a desire 
to resign, and his family knew that had 
the parliament sat another session, it was 
his resolution to ask leave to resign the 
chair to some more healthy successor. 
He therefore thanked his hon. and learned 
friend for the high opinion he entertained 
of him, and for the motion he had made to 
reinstate him, but he must beg leave to 
decline acceding to that proposition. If 
he was s0 happy as to be honoured with 
an election, his returning to the chair 
would appear strange to the public; it 
would be asked, why a man, confessedly 
too infirm for the office, would undertake 
it? and some persons perhaps would be 
ill-natured enough to say, that he was 
ready to receive the emoluments, though 
not equal to the discharge of the duties of 
the place. Under these circumstances he 
must repeat, that it was his determination 
to decline all thoughts of it, and to assure 
the House, that though he had sat in the 
chair for nearly two parliaments, and 
though his health was very greatly im- 
paired, in consequence of the fatigue of 
public business, his fortune was not bet- 
tered. He was happy in seeing so many 
members of the late parliament present, 
and took that opportunity of returning his 
most grateful thanks for all their goodness 
to him, the impression of which was his 
chief happiness, and could never be erased 
from his mind. He begged leave also to 
thank the noble lord who made the motion 
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for the election of a new Speaker, and his 
hon. friend who seconded it, for the many 
handsome things they had said of him; 
but he should be an ideot indeed, if he 
could possibly imagine he merited such 
compliments, or that his state of health, of 
which none of the King’s ministers had 
ever received the smallest intimation from 
him, was the real cause of their moving 
for a new Speaker, without saying a word 
upon the subject previously to him. Every 
man, he was sure, who had the least preten- 
sions to understanding, went before him 
in feeling that a consideration of his state 
of health was not the true motive for the 
present measure. In the course of the last 
session, when his ill health obliged him to 
put a temporary stop to the public busi- 
ness, he had, contrary to the advice of his 
physicians, and at the peril of his life, 
come down to that House in order to dis- 
patch the affairs then under consideration. 
He had, when almost overwhelmed with 
infirmity, struggled hard to forward the 
business of parliament, and he had done 
so at the particular instance of those, who 
moved. to have another gentleman ap- 
pointed Speaker. This was usage he did 
not expect, and he thought he had a right 
to very different treatment. With regard 
to the gentleman proposed, no man 
thought more highly of his integrity and 
his abilities than he did; he sincerely 
hoped neither the abilities of the hon. gen- 
tleman, nor his qualifications to fill the 
chair, might be mentioned in comparison 
with such abilities and such qualifications 
as nature had bestowed upon him, because, 
if they were, he was confident he should 
be a considerable sufferer. He approved 
of that gentleman fully, but as the House 
must be beforehand with him in seeing 
through the fallacy of the reasons stated 
by the noble lord, as the grounds of 
the motion, and as it was an insult 
to the understanding of every gentle- 
man present, to pretend, that an anxiety | 
for his health was the real cause for 
moving that another Speaker might be | 
chosen, he called upon the noble lord and 
upon his hon. fricnd to tell him, why he | 
was thus disgracefuily dismissed? If his 
conduct in the chair had been objection- 
able, if it had been criminal, let the crimi- 
nality be fully known, and let exemplary 
punishment follow, if there could be any 
punishment more severe than public dis- | 
grace. He should be content, when the | 
fact was undisguisedly acknowledged, and | 
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not but think he had a claim upon the 

noble lord and his hon. friend for this ex- 

planation; an explanation which he pressed 

for the more earnestly, because he did 

assure the House, upon his honour, that 

though he had been in town three days, he 

had never been asked whether his health 

would enable him to continue in the chair, 

should the House approve of his continw 

ing there; nor had he been applied to, 

either directly or indirectly, on the sub- 

ject of choosing a new Speaker. 

«» Mr. Fox strongly arraigned the minis- 

ters for having made it a system, during 

their continuance in office, to disgrace 

every dignified character in the kingdom, 

and especially to insult and vilify those 

men whose conduct the House of Com- 

mons approved. He gave as instances 

the treatment of his honourable relation, 

admiral Keppel, and the treatment of the 

late Speaker. He paid sir Fletcher the 

highest compliments, and said, the real 

and the pretended cause for removing him 

from the chair, reminded him of a former 

debate in the last parliament, when a noble 

lord had mentioned, that the German 

states, in their treaties and public acts, 

always made a distinction between the 

ratio suasorta and the ratio justifica. In 

the present case, the ratio suasoria was an 

obvious fallacy, and the ratio justifica the 

worst that could possibly be urged. The 

noble lord who made the motion had filled 

his speech with empty compliments on sir 

Fletcher, and after asserting that he was 

the ablest man the House could choose to 
sit in the chair, had concluded his address 
with moving, that another gentleman 
might be elected to fill it; and the hon. 
gentleman who seconded the motion, had 
recommended it to the gentleman moved 
for, as sir lletcher’s successor, to copy the 
example of sir Fletcher, telling him in 
the most plain, positive, and direct terms, 
that his only chance of making a good 
Speaker, rested on his implicitly following 
the model of sir Fletcher Norton. Good 
God! said Mr. Fox, what pitiful shifts, 
what shallow arguments are the present 
ministry reduced to, when they come down 
to the House, and tell us that our late 
Speaker is the ablest man in the world, 
the fittest to fill the chair, and in the same 
breath, beg us to chovse another gentle- 
man Speaker! And why? Not because it 
is pretended that Mr. Cornwall is superior 
in ability to sir Fletcher Norton, it is not 
even said that he is equal, but because, if 


his offence publicly urged; and he could | he copies sir Fletcher's conduct, he may 
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possibly discharge the duties of the chair 
with satisfaction to the House, and credit 
to himself! Would any other set of men 
in this or any other kingdom, grasp at a 
copy, merely because it may prove a tole- 
rable one, when they can have the ori- 
ginal? Sir Fictcher Norton, from any 
thing he has said this day, does not ap- 

ear unqualified to take the chair; he is 
in good health now; and when, unhappily 
for his family and the public, he feels a 
relapse, it will then be sufficiently early 
to talk of a successor. Certainly to ap- 
point one at this period, and dader these 
circumstances, is not without a precedent, 
but it is extremely unusual, and therefore 
becomes singular. What will people with- 
out doors think? What will the world 
say? Will they not take this measure as 
_an ill omen, as a bad beginning of the new 
parliament? Will they not see, that all 
the noble lord in the blue ribbon said last 
yeer, on the subject of the late Speaker’s 
health, all his pathos, all his expressions 
.of tenderness, which every body at that 
.time, the greatest part of the House how- 


ever, sincerely sympathized in, were no- | 


thing but empty words, compliments with- 
out meaning, and professions without foun- 
dation! Will they not say, that the true 
cause of such unparalleled ill treatment, 
is that speech alluded to by my hon. 
friend? a speech which did sir Fletcher 
the highest honour, and which was a noble 
and manly proof of his true regard for his 
country, and his feeling for her distresses. 
I desire, if I am in order, that the clerk 
may read the thanks of the House to the 
Speaker, which were almost unanimous! 
resolved on that occasion, and they will 
then see the baseness of this attempt to 
disgrace a man whom the House has ho- 
-noured. Let them add to the impression, 
the present conduct of ministers. Sir 
Fletcher feels himself insulted ; he com- 
.plains of the insult, and he demands, ho- 
nestly demands to know the cause. Do 
mainisters answer him? Does the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon speak out, and 
.fairly avow the cause of his removal? No. 
‘-He-hifts his head in some sort out of the 
collar, he gets a colleague to make the 
motion for the dismission of a man who 
had rendered himself offensive to him, be- 
cause he nobly and manfully stood up for 
:the people, and declared what afterwards 
peared to be the sense of the House of 
‘Commons, ‘that the influence of the 
stown had increased, was increasing, and 
. ought to be .diminished ;”? and when he 
(VOL. XXI.J . 
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now appeals to the minister to avow his 
offence, and state the part of his conduct 
which had induced this attempt to disgrace 


him, the noble lord takes retuge in a 


cowardly silence. Mr. Fox continued 
speaking some time longer with his usual 
asperity and ability. 

Mr. Hatsell then read the entry of the — 
9th of May 1777, containing the thanks 
of the House to the Speaker, for his speech 
to the King. | . 

Mr. Byng condemned the motion made 
by the noble lord as an insult to the late 
Speaker, and complained that the last 
parliament had been dissolved but two 
days after sir Fletcher set out for York- 
shire, without the least intimation being 
given to him of any such design ; though 
he was the representative of a borough so 
near town as Guildford. He also men- 
tioned the rudeness of the minister’s tell- 
ing all his friends who attended at the 
Cockpit, of the intention of moving, that 
Mr. Cornwall might be elected Speaker, 
without giving the smallest intimation of 
such intention to sir Fletcher Norton. 

Mr. Cornwall said, that if the House 
thought proper to elect him to the chair, 
he should exert his endeavours to give 
them satisfaction; but that he could not 
bring himself to think it would be in his 
power to come near the partial expecta- 
tions of the noble lord who made the mo- 
tion, the hon. gentleman who seconded it, 
or his learned friends. With regard to 
the subject under discussion, it would be 


‘improper for him to say a syllable upon 


its; he should therefore sit down, sub- 
mitting the whole business to the wisdom 
and judgment of the House. : 

Sir Fletcher Norton rose again, and de- 
clared, if any thing could induce him to 
accept the chair again—he begged pardon 
for the expression—to aspire to it, it would 
be the contempt with which he was treated. 
He thought he had a right to an explana- 
tion. If it was his conduct last session 
that had rendered him obnoxious, let them 
say so, and he should be content. He 
never would speak in that House but as 
he thought; and as he was conscious that 
every man must abide by the consequences 
of his conduct, he cared not what issue 
followed his conduct; but he surely had 
a right to complain of such usage, and if 
neither the noble lord nor the hon. gen- 
tleman would tavour him with the expla- 
nation he called for, he should leave the 
whole to the judgment of the House, who, 
he was sure, would put a true construc- 

[3 F] 
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tion upon the treatment he had recejved, 
and the silence of ministers respecting it. 
Mr. Elis declared, that he conceived 
every member had an undoubted right to 
vote for a new Speaker as he thought pro- 
per; that he had no intention either to in- 
sult or disgrace sir Fletcher Norton, of 
'whom he had before spoken his sincere 
opinion, but that the public good was the 
great director of his vote, and he did not 
think, after the alarming state of the late 
Speaker’s health last session, that it was 
either respectful to him, or consistent with 
the public good, to put him again in the 
chair; but that it was better to choose a 
Speaker of fresher health, and who, from 
his time of life, had more vigour, and was 
better able to encounter and sustain the 
fatigues of the office. 
Lord Mahon said, possibly it might be 
supposed that no person who had not been 
a member of the last parliament, was qua- 
lified to speak to the question ; but though 
he was newly come within those walls, he 
could not consent to give a silent vote on 
the present occasion. His duty to his 
country and his own feelings forbad it. 
His lordship then made an energetic eulo- 
gium on the virtues and integrity of sir 
Fletcher Norton, advising the noble lord 
‘who made the motion, to leave the late 
Speaker’s health to the late Speaker's own 
care, and declaring that he would oppose 
- the motion, if there were no other reason 
for his doing so, than merely because it 
"was made by a member of administration; 
that administration, whose baleful mea- 
sures had loaded their country with dis- 
- grace and distress, had abridged the inhe- 
ritance of the prince of Wales, and intailed 
ruin on the House of Hanover. Before 
- his lordship sat down, he menaced the 
Treasury-bench with a threat to oppose 
si measure they ark i 
r. Rigby said, he did not rise to advert 

to any thing let fall by the noble lord who 
spoke last, because the question was not 
now, how to dispose of the ministry ; when 
the ministry were to be pulled down, and 
that was the consideration of the House, 
he did not doubt but the noble lord would 
assist 1n the work, as indeed he was bound 
in honour to do. Nor did he rise to talk 
of the late Speaker’s good or ill health, as 
neither the one nor the other was, as far 
as he saw, a part of the present question. 
The House had a motion before them for 
the election of a Speaker, to which office 
the motion recommended Mr. Cornwall, 
and to that motion he meant to speak. 
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This, he said, was the very first debate m 
which he had heard it asserted, that there 
was any thing of insult, disgrace, or con- 
tempt to any man, in appointing a Speaker, | 
or that any gentleman was either to be 
called on, or expected to state his reasons 
why he recommended, or why he voted 
for this or that particular candidate. He 
had always naderetootl that when a new 
parliament was summoned, every indivi- 
dual member had a right to give his vote 
as he pleased for a new Speaker, and he 
defied the most learned in the law to prove, 
that it was any part of the constitutional 
jaw of parliament, that-when a member 
was once elected to the chair of the House, 
he was to sit there just as longas he pleased, 
unless some charge of criminality could 
be made out against him. He had sat in 
that House a great many years, having 
been sent to parliament when he was only 
22 years of age, and he had seen several 
Speakers chosen, but never before heard 
such doctrines broached, as he had heard 
that day. With regard to the vote of 
thanks to sir Fletcher Norton, read from 
the Journals of 1777, he had at that time 
expressed his disapprobation of it and of 
the speech which occasioned it ; he thought 
then that the Speaker went too far, that 
he was not warranted to make such an 
address to the throne, and that it was flying 
in the King’s face, and he thought the 
same now. [A cry of Order, order!] He 
insisted upon it, he was not disorderly in 
what he had said, he had a right to speak 
of the last parliament. He could not, he 
said, but remark the particular epoch, 
when the late Speaker became the great 
favourite of those who were this day so 
loud in his praise. It had been hinted at 
by a learned gentleman (Mr. Dunning) 
and more directly alluded to by his hon. 
friend opposite (Mr. Fox). the epoch 
was no other than the period at which the 
late Speaker joined those gentlemen, and 
voted, as they termed it, with the House 
of Commons. Let the gentlemen re- 
member, however, that towards the close 
of the last session, the House altered its 
opinion and its decisions. A great deal had 
been said about the conduct of sir Fletcher, 
while Speaker: perhaps he did not per- 
fectly coincide in all that had been urged 
on that topic; and for this, and other reae 
sons not ft to be given in that House, 
was disposed to support the nomination 
of Mr. Cornwall. He observed, that only 
two matters were urged against the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Cornwall as objections, 
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and those were, his representing a Cinque 
Port, and his being a placeman. With re- 
gard to the latter, an hon. friend of his 
had mentioned Mr. Onslow, but he had 
forgot that Mr. Onslow was for some years 
treasurer of the navy, a much better place 
than that held by Mr. Cornwall, and there- 
fore more desirable. Why Mr. Onslow 
lost that place, was a matter which his 
hon. friend would, perhaps, rather talk 
over with him in private. As to Mr. 
Cornwall's representing a Cinque Port, that 
was to him a very extraordinary objection 
indeed, and he believed it was the first 
time it had ever been brought forward in 
the shape of an objection. He had al- 
ways understood that there was no local 
representation within those walls, and that 
gentlemen were to consider themselves in 
a different light while they were in the 
House. He, for instance, was chosen for 
the town of - Tavistock, but while he was 
then speaking, he considered himself as 
the representative of the people of Eng- 
land, and this idea he had always under- 
stood to be the true constitutional idea of 
the House of Commons. In this view, 
therefore, the baron of a Cinque Port, and 
the member for Old Sarum, was either of 
them as eligible to the chair as the mem- 
ber for the county of Yerk. Grantham 
was the place which sent sir John Cust to 
parliament, but it was never talked of as 
a, plea of eligibility or ineligibility, when 
sir Jolin was recommended to the chair. 
Why then start the objection now? The 
conduct of sir Fletcher had been loudly 
applauded, and yet it might not strike 
every gentleman as it did those who had 
been so lavish in delivering its eulogy. 
One part of his conduct had often ap- 
peared to him extremely wrong, and that 
was, his relaxation. of the rules of pro- 
ceeding with the ordinary business of the 
House, and his want of strictness in ob- 
serving order, and keeping gentlemen 
within due bounds. This he bad spoken 
of to the late Speaker more than once, 
and he hoped it would be a main object 
of Mr. Cornwall’s attention to restore par- 
liament to its dignity, by restoring a strict 
observance of all the forms of the House. 
He remembered Mr. Onslow was remark- 
able fur an opposite conduct, and was said 
to have too much buckram in his manner. 
The younger part of the Housecomplained, 
that he carried matters with rather too 
bigh a hand; the fact, however, was, the 
House had then more dignity, its proceed- 
ings were more grave and solemn, and 
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people without doors treated it more re-. 
ee aed than they had done since sir 

etcher had filled the chair. He did not 
mean this as a severe censure on the late 
Speaker, nor did he. mean to set up his 
understanding in competition with that of 
sir Fletcher ; he should be a foul to attempt 
it: he only mentioned it, because he 
thought, though Mr. Onslow might be too 
pompous, the extreme opposite line of 
conduct was infinitely more liable ta be 
attended with bad consequences. Sir 
Fletcher Norton’s relaxation in the points 
he had mentioned, he was aware was 
ascribable to that large share of good 
humour and good nature, which all who 
knew him, knew he was possessed of, and 
to his having a more elevated turn of mind, 
than could descend to the observation of 


such minutie.—Much had been thrown - 


out about the influence of the crown, and 
the secret reasons for moving to elect a 
new Speaker. To him, who was an old 
member of that House, all that had been 
said on that head made not the smallest 
impression. It might have its effect on 
younger men, and those who had just en- 
tered those walls, but he had so often 
heard the same sort of language from 
different sets of men on different occasions, 
that it was thrown away upon him; and as 
to the mighty secret, the true cause of 
moving for a new Speaker by one side of 
the House, and supporting the old Speaker 
by the other, it was reducible to a very 
simple fact, and when putinto plain English, 
and stripped of the dress of eloquence, 
and the ornaments of oratory, was no 
more than this, ** We’ll vote for you, if 
you’ll be for us.” As to the idea of places 
and placemen, that language would ever 
be held, while parties continued, but he 
should hear it with great indifference, till 
he was told that no persons were seeking 
places. He voted for ministry, and so 
did others, because he and they thought 
well of them, at least they knew not where 
to look for better men to put in their situa- 
tions; but whenever an administration 
could be found out, capable of restoring 
unanimity to the country, he, for one, 
would most sapere give up his place 
to the support of such an administration. 

Mr. Foz said, that side of the House 
did not call the hon. gentleman to order 
for speaking of the last parliament, but for 
using the King’s name; that he hoped the 
young members would now see, that 
what the newspapers and the country 
said, was true, that the King’s name was 
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on every occasion used as a shelter and a 
screen for ministers. With regard to the 
last parliament, most certainly, he, for 
one, was disposed to speak worse of it 
than the hon. gentleman probably would 
do; he held it in detestation, and he hoped 
every man in England would do the same. 
Mr. Fox dwelt for some time on the King’s 
name being brought forward on all occa- 
sions, indecently, and said, it was now so 
hackneyed, that it was heard of at elec- 
tions. Having pursued this idea, he very 
ingeniously turned what Mr. Rigby had 
said respecting sir Fletcher’s having too 
elevated a mind to attend to the minutia 
of parliamentary business, against Mr. 
Cornwall, arguing that the hon. gentleman 
had recommended Mr. Cornwall to the 
House, because he was inferior in under- 
standing to the last Speaker. 

Sir Edward Astley said, he should vote 
for the late Speaker, because he had ac- 
quitted himself in the most fair and impar- 
tial manner. | 

The question was put by the clerk; 
¢¢ That Charles Wolfran Cornwall, esq. 
dotake the chair of this House as Spcaker.”’ 


The clerk declared the Yeas had it. The 
House was divided: the Yeas on the 
right hand; the Noes on the left. The 


Tellers were appointed by the clerk, viz. 
for the Yeas, Mr. Secretary at War 203 ; 
for the Noes, Mr. Byng 134. So it was 
resolved in the affirmative. 

Whereupon Mr. Cornwall was con- 
ducted to the chair by lord George 
Germain and Mr. Ellis; where, standing 
on the upper step of the chair, he return- 
ed his humblest acknowledgments to the 
House, for the great honour they had 
been pleased to confer on him; but as he 
found the circumstances he had mention- 
ed, with respect to himself, when he be- 
fore addressed himself to the House, had 
not had sufficient weight with the House 
to prevent their seating him in that chair, 
he hoped the House would permit him to 
State them in another place. But the 
members cried No, No. And thereupon 
he sat down in the chair; and then the 
mace (which before lay under the table) 
was laid upon the table. 


Nov. 1. The King went to the House 
of Peers, and being seated on the throne, 
the Commons were sent for. When the 
came up to the bar, Mr. Cornwall, their 
Speaker elect, addressed the throne in a 
short speech, in which he said, that, in 
consequence of his Majesty’s royal indul- 
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gence, the Commons had proceeded to 
the exercise of their ancient and undoubt- 
ed right, the election of a Speaker; that: 
their choice had fallen upon him. He 
could not refrain from expressing the ap- 
prehensions of his mind, that his abilities 
were not adequate to the discharge of that 
weighty and important trust; and there- 
fore he must intreat his Majesty, that he 
would give his commands to the Commons 
to pce to another election. 

he Lord Chancellor said, he had re- 
ceived the commands of his Majesty, to 
express the confidence which his Majesty 
had of his abilities, knowledge and inte- 
grity. He highly approved of the able 
choice of a Speaker which the Commons 
had made ; and it was his Majesty’s plea- 
sure that he should take upon him the 
high and important trust. 

Mr. Cornwalt then declared, that the 
best manner which he conceived he could 
take to make his acknowiedgments of the 
high sense which he had of the honour which 
his Majesty had been pleased to confer 
upon him, would be the most zealous and 
steady exertion of his abilities, weak as they 
were, and the truest integrity of heart, in 
the discharge of the employment. He 
must intreat for himself, thag his Majesty 
would be pleased to put the most favour- 
able construction on all his words and ac- 
tions, and honour him with his royal for- 
giveness for the frailties and errors of his 
nature. And he must claim for the House 
of Commons, the continuance of all their 
ancient rights, privileges and immunities ; 
particularly, that the | ae of the mem- 
bers, their estates, and servants, should be 
free from arrest and molestation; that 
they should enjoy freedom of debate ; and 
have ready access to his Majesty’s per- 
son. 

The Lord Chancellor replied, that he 
was commanded by his Majesty to de- 
clare, that though he has small occasion 
to request the royal indulgence on de- 
count of his abilities, yet his Majesty pave 
him his royal assurance of the most fa- 
vourable interpretation of his conduct ; 
that his Majesty likewise gave his assu- 
rance to preserve and confirm, in the 
most full and ample manner, all the an- 
cient privileges, rights and immunities of 
the House of Commons. 


The King’s Speech on Opening the Ses- 
ston.] His Majesty then opened the Ses- 
sion with the following Speech to both 
Houses : 


f 
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«¢ My Lords, and Gentlemen ; 

‘It is with more than ordinary satis- 
faction that 1 meet you in parliament, at 
a time, when the late elections may afford 
me an opportunity of receiving the most 
certain information of the dispesition and 
the wishes of my people, to which I am 
always inclined to pay the utmost atten- 
tion and regard. 

« The present arduous situation of pub- 
lic affairs is well known: the whole force 
and faculties of the monarchies of France 
and Spain are drawn forth, and exerted to 
the utmost to support the rebellion in my 
colonies in North America, and, without 
the least provocation of cause of com- 
plaint, to attack my dominions; and the 
undisguised object of this confederacy ma- 
nifestly is to gratify boundless ambition, 
by destroying the commetce, and giving 
a fatal blow to the power of Great Bri- 
tain. 

‘«¢ By the force which the last parlia- 
ment fe into my hands, and by the bless- 
ing of Divine Providence on the bravery 
of my fleets and armies, I have been ena- 
bled to withstand the formidable attempts 
of my enemies, and to frustrate the great 
expectations they had formed; and the 
signal successes which have attended the 
progress of my arms in the provinces of 
Georgia and Carolina, gained with so 
much honour to the conduct and courage 
of ny officers, and to the valour and intre- 
pidity of my troops, which have equalled 
their highest character in any age, will, I 
trust, have important consequences in 
bringing the war to a happy conclusion. 
It is my most earnest desire to see this 
great end accomplished; but I am confi- 
dent you will agree with me in opinion, 
that we can only secure safe and honour- 
able terms of peace by such powerful and 
respectable preparations, as shall convince 
our enemies, that we will not submit to 
receive the law from any powers whatso- 
ever, and that we are united in a firm re- 
solution to decline no difficulty, or hazard, 
in the defence of our country, and for the 
preservation of our essential interests. 

«© Gentlemen of the House of Commons: 

‘IT have ordered the estimates for the 
ensting year to be laid before you. I see 
and feel, with great anxiety and concern, 
that the various services of the war must, 
unavoidably, be attended with great and 
heavy expences ; but I desire you to grant 
me such supplies only, as your own secu- 
rity and lasting welfare, and the exigency 
of affairs, shall be found to require. 
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«¢ My Lords, and Gentlemen ; 

‘* F repose an entire confidence in the 
zeal and affections of this parliament, con- 
scious that, during the whole course of 
my reign, it has been the constant object 
of my care, and the wish of my heart, to 
promote the true interests and happiness 
of all my subjects, and to preserve invio- 
late our excellent constitution in church 
and state.” 

His Majesty having retired, 

The Earit of Westmoreland rose for the 
purpose of moving an Address: the pro- 
priety of which Address he supported in 
the following manner. The safe delivery 
of the Queen, and the birth of another 
prince, events which increased the happi- 
ness of the royal family, and also its 
stability, could not but be pleasing to 
every member of that House, and subjects 
of joyful congratulation. Here he was 
confident there would not be a dissentient 
voice, he would not therefore trouble their 
lordships with any recommendations of that 
part of the Address. As to that part which 
expressed a sense of the happiness en- 
joyed under his Majesty’s just and con- 
stitutional government, he observed that 
their lordships could recollect more proofs 
of the affectionate and paternal regard 
ever shewn by his Majesty, since his ac- 
cession to the throne, than he could. But 
one conspicuous proof of his Majesty’s re- 
gard to the constitution and liberties of 
this country, of which, young as he was, 
he had been a witness, and which was recent 
in all their memories, he could not pass 
by on this occasion ; and that was his con- 
duct on the occasion of the late riots; 
but for the interposition of him, in whose 
royal breast the preservation of the state 
was the first concern, our liberties might 
havé beén destroyed, and that constitution, 
on which we depended, subverted. When 
private houses were in flames; when the 
prisons were opened; when force and 
outrage were exercised against that and 
the other Heuse of Parliament; when the 
Bank was attacked, and this metropolis in 
the most ithminent hazard of being laid in 
ashes, then the King interposed the force, 
with which he had been entrusted by the 
former parliament, for the salvation of this 
city; of vur liberties, and of the state. In 
this, every king would not have observed 
his conduct: some would have seized the 
oppottunity of turning the arms of an en- 
raged populace against the civil constitu- 
tion; and, vag 3 their arms with those 
of their military, have trampled upon the 
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rights of the subjects. Such was the late 
conduct of a northern potentate, who had 
directed the fury of the people, and turned 
their power against the senate. His Ma- 
jesty’s conduct was, on the contrary, that 
of the father of his people, and bespoke 
the worthy descendant of the House of 
Hanover. As a farther proof that the 
supplies granted by the last parliament, 
had neither been misapplied nor useless, 
he observed, that, notwithstanding the 
powerful confederacy with which this 
nation was forced to contend, we had not 
in the course of the last year suffered any 
signal defeat; but, on the contrary, had 
gained several mighty advantages. A 
Spanish fleet, either sunk in the ocean, 
driven on the shore, or serving, as the 
greater part of it did, in the British navy. 
The combined fleet in the West Indies, 
after all their boasted superiority, flying 
from our naval force, cautiously avoiding 
an engagement, and leaving us in the un- 
disputed possession of the West Indian 
seas. Our commerce was protected, our 
dominions undiminished, and Georgia and 
Carolina extended. In the eastern empire 
of Britain, not a power to dispute our 
sore enty in that quarter. Thus it ap- 
peared to his lordship, that the conduct of 
government, during the year past, had not 
been unfortunate. With regard to the 
continuance of the war for another year, 
the task was indeed arduous, but it was 
necessary. France and Spain had united 
their whole faculties for the support of the 
rebellion in North America, and with a 
view thereby to cut off our commerce, the 
source of our wealth and power. If we 
should lose North America, consider the 
danger that must arise from the new com- 
monwealth, to our West-India islands. 
These must soon fall into other hands than 
ours; and our commerce with the new 
world thus cut off, where should we find 
shipping to support a navy that could 
secure to us our possessions in Asia? 
These two must, in that event, be dis- 
severed from the mother country, and we 
must be confined within the limits of this 
island, which would only be ours, in case 
our hostile and powerful neighbours should 
not agree about dividing the spoil. In 
such a difficult and dangerous juncture, it 
was better to persevere, and expend the 
last shilling in our power, than submit to 
conditions of peace, which must put our- 
selves, and all that is dear to us, into the 
power of the enemy. Unanimity at home 
would yet make us respectable, and even 
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‘something beyond it, abroad. For while 
it must be confessed that the part we had 
to act was arduous indeed, there were not 
wanting several topics of consolation. A 
firm, undivided, and compact power, had 
many advantages over such as were com- 
' posed of different natives, having different 
| views, opposite interests, and liable to be 
| detached in the course of time and acci- 
| dents from the common cause. It wasa 
maxim of Rome never to make peace but 
with a conquered enemy. Lewis 14 was 
attacked with success by a combination of. 
powerful and hostile neighbours. Many 
of his provinces were torn from him, and 
his kingdom was on the brink of ruin; yet 
he determined still to make war, and this 
invincible fortitude extricated him from all 
his troubles. For he found means to break. 
the alliance, and his kingdom was soon re- 
stored to its former power and lustre.—It 
is true, that the continuance of the war 
must be extremely expensive ; but Britain 
had carried on as expensive wars, in causes 
of less importance to herself than the pre- 
sent. Witness the war of the Spanish 
succession, and that which was undertaken 
in defence of the House of Austria, and 
concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle. The credit 
of this nation is still good; whereas, that 
of our enemies, without exception, is 
nothing. Spain, with all its wealth, is 
forced to stamp by power a value on paper, 
which coercion sufficiently indicates its 
want of it. The shifts to which France is 
reduced, are of a similar nature. Paper 
has no currency in America. Its currency 
cannot be enforced by the power of Con- 
gress; whereas the paper credit of Great 
Britain flies without compulsion throughout 
the whole world.—As a proof of the straits 
and wants of the revolted colonists in 
America, he took notice that they had for 
two or three yeurs struggled to establish 
their paper credit, and to negotiate loans 
of money that might enable them to main- 
tain armies of their own. But these at- 
tempts failing, they had recourse to an 
a aaa which no nation ever adopted, 
and retained its freedom. They had taken 
the desperate resolution of inviting French 
troops into the country ; a measure which 
prognosticated good things to this nation. 
Oh! but, said lord Westmoreland, some 
will say, the morethe Americans are driven 
to the necessity of contracting close alli- 
ances, and of mingling interests and ad- 
hering to France, the more certainly they 
will be lost to us. We shall, however, 
continued his Jordship,: be of a very diffe. 
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rent opinion, when we reflect, that the more 
closely they are connected, the more they 
are brought together and mingle their 
affairs, the more naturally will arise jea- 
lousies and quarrels.—With regard to the 
merit or demerit of the present adminis- 
tration, his lordship said that that was a 
relative or comparative idea. We may 
account administration good, or tolerable, 
at least, if we know of none in whose hands 
public affairs would be safer, and who 
would fill their places better than they do. 
Men form a false estimate of men in power, 
by tacitly comparing them, not with the 
men of their own day, but with other men 
of other periods, who have blazed lke 
meteors in a storm, and been fortunate | 
enough, by bravely daring, to meet suc- 
cess; but who, had -the storm they ruled 
continued, might have met a different fate, 
and consequently have been differentl 
represented by fame. He here affirmed, 
that to conduct the present was an in- 
finitely greater task than to manage the 
last war: for in that we contended with 
America on our side against France, and 
now we struggle against both France, 
America, and Spain. Asto Spain having 
joined France in the last war, France was 
at the last gasp; and Spain, near the end 
of the battle, came in action merely to re- 
ceive her share of the disgrace. All these 
things being considered, he thought it 
wiser to persevere in war, than to agree 
to conditions of peace dictated by our 
enemies, or to any truce, which would in 
fact be the same thing with adefeat. He 
therefore concluded with moving the fol- 
lowing Address : 

‘¢ Most gracious Sovereign ; 

‘© We your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and tem- 
poral in parliament assembled, beg leave 
to return your Majesty our humble thanks 
for your most gracious Speech from the 
throne. 

‘¢ Permit us to offer to your Majesty 
our most dutiful congratulations on the 
birth of another Prince, and the happy re- 
covery of the Queen, and to assure your 
Majesty, that every addition to your Ma- 
jesty’s domestic happiness must always 
afford the highest satisfaction to your faith- 
ful subjects. 

‘‘In the present arduous situation of 
public affairs, we think it an indispensable 
part of our duty to make those spirited 
and vigorous exertions which such a con- 
juncture demands; and we beg leave to 
assure your Majesty, that we are united 
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in a firm resolation to decline no difficulty 
or hazardin the defence of our country, and 
for the preservation of our essential interests. 

‘¢ It is with just and heartfelt indigna- 
tion that we see the monarchies of France 
and ade leagued in confederacy to sup- 
port the rebellion in your Majesty's colo- 
nies in North America, aad employing 
the whole force of those kingdoms in the 
prosecution of a war waged in violation of 
all public faith, and for the sole purpose of 

ratifying boundless ambition, by destroy- 
ing the commerce, and giving a fatal blow 
to the power of Great Britain. 

‘¢ We have seen with great satisfaction 
that the force which, with just confidence, 
was entrusted to your Majesty by parlia- 
ment, has, by the blessing of Diving Pro- 
vidence on the bravery of your fleets and 
armies, enabled your Majesty to withstand 
the formidable attempts of your enemies, 
and to frustrate the great expectations 
they had conceived; and we hope and 
trust that the success of your Majesty’s 
arms in Georgia and Carolina, gained with 
so much honour to the conduct and cou- 
rage of your Majesty’s officers, and to the 
valour and intrepidity of your troops, will 
have the most important‘ consequences, 
and that such signal events, followed by 
those vigorous measures which your Ma- 
Jesty recommends, and in which we are 
determined to concur, will disappoint all 
the views of our enemies, and restore the 
blessings of a safe and honourable peace. 

‘* We are satisfied that the only way to 
accomplish this great end, which your 
Majesty so earnestly desires, is to make 
such powerful and respectable preparations 
as shall convince our enemies that we will 
not submit to receive the law from any _ 
powers whatever, but, with that spirit and 
resolution which becomes us, will maintain 
the essential rights, honour, and dignity of 
Great Britain. 

‘¢ We have a deep and most grateful 
sense of the constant solicitude your Ma- 
jesty shews to promote the true interests 
and happiness of all your subjects, and to 
preserve inviolate our excellent constitu- 
tion in church and state. And we beg 
leave humbly to assure your Majesty, that 
it shall be our earnest endeavour to justify 
and deserve the confidence which your 
Majesty so graciously places in our affec- 
tion, duty, and zeal.” | 

Lord Brownlow thought it unnecessary 
to add any thing in support of a motion so 
ably recommended. The House would 
rejoice in the safe delivery of the Queen, 
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and the birth of a prince, events which 
would give the King so much satisfaction, 
and which would prove an increase of that 
happiness which he so well deserved. He 
approved entirely of venturing our last 
stake rather than tamely yield to the de- 
signs of our enemies, by cutting off our 
commerce, to reduce our power, and to 
bring us under their subjection; where- 
fore, he seconded the motion. 

The Marquis of Carmarthen said, that 
with regard to the first part of the Address 
he presumed there would not be a dis- 
sentient voice. Placed, as he now was, at 
an humble distance from the throne, he 
still felt the sincerest satisfaction in every 
-event which tended to increase the felicity 
of the royal family. With regard to other 
matters contained in the proposed Address, 
the noble lord had entered into a wide 
field. If ever there was a moment when 
‘unanimity was requisite, and when it.was 
necessary to lay aside the little prejudices, 
which we are all conscious of feeling in 
some degree, it is the present: and since 
the effects of unanimity are confessedly so 
great, if the omission of a sentence, or any 
thing that can sar be omitted, may pro- 
.duce unanimity, I hope that it will be 
omitted. His lordship then said, that he 
approved the whole of the Address, until 
the conclusion of that paragraph which 
assured his Majesty of the willingness and 
zeal of the House to concur in any mea- 
sures that might be necessary for the sup- 
port of his Majesty’s govegnment, and the 
preservation of their essential rights and 
interests ; but all that part of the Address 
which countenanced and encouraged the 
continuance of the war, the marquis was 
for rejecting ; and that rejection, or the 
leaving it out of the Address, he proposed 


as an amendment. He adverted to the 
powerful confederacy formed against us, 
to the suspicious intention of those that 


were called the neutral powers; to our 
-being in want of all allies to suppert us 
under such a weight, and without any 
prospect of being delivered from the evils 
that surround us. He could not speak 
from authority, but it was in every body's 
mouth, and the world believed it was true, 
that the counsels in the cabinet were fluc- 
tuating and various. There were different 
factions even amongstadministration them- 
selves. What one minister or counsellor 
was for, another was against; one counsel 
‘was adopted to day, another to-morrow ; 
one day the word was, push the war with 
. vigour; the next, let us try what we can 
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do by negociation; let us try what we can 
do in Europe, or in America. One plan 
of operations is sent to America this month, 
and the next, before the former has been 
tried, another is sent quite different. On 
the whole, his lordship expected not any 
good from the present war, or the present 
conductors of it; he, therefore, concluded 
with moving the Amendment specified. 

The Earl of Adixgdon was against both 
the Address andthe Amendment. Amend- 
ments were generally good for nothing; 
they only served to make the Address the 
more palatable. He would speak his mind 
freely. The addition of another prince to 
the royal family was no matter of joy to 
him, since there was no provision that he 
knew of for so numerous a royal progeny. 
Thirteen colonies were lost, which would 
have been a provision for thirteen children. 
He was for throwing out the Address al- 
together. The associations were going 
forward ; a new order of affairs would suc- 
ceed, which would render minutia such 
as addresses quite needless. He wished 
the people might obtain a new Magna 
Charta. It was in the reign of the good 
king John that the old one was obtained. 
He wished for a new declaration of the 
rights of the people. The present system 
of government, he said, was arbitrary. 
There was a system of despotism going — 
on; for despotism, or arbitrary govern- 
ment, consisted in governing by will, not 
by law. The whole grievances of the 
people flowed from their not making a 
distinction between legislative and exe- 
cutive power, both of which powers they 
confound together, and call supreme; but 
the legislative power only is supreme. 
And why is it supreme? Because all laws 
are founded in nature; all laws that we 
are bound to obey ; but laws that are ar- 
bitrary are enforced by violence, by art, 
which are the contrary of nature. If it 
be true that laws founded in nature are to 
be obeyed, laws founded in force are not 
to be obeyed: ‘ Duc propositiones con- 
trariz non possunt simul esse vere.’ 

The House divided on the Amendment : 
Contents 23; Not Contents 68. The 
original Address was then agreed to. 


The King's Answer to the Lords’ Ad- 
dress.] His Majesty returned the follow- 


ing Answer : 


«© My Lords; 
‘T thank. you heartily for this very 
loyai and dutiful Address. The joy you 
express.in the increase.of.my family, and 
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in the happy recovery of the Queen, is 
extremely agreeable to me. Your wise 
and spirited resolutions to prosecute the 
war with vigour, and to maintain, at every 
hazard, the essential interests, dignity, and 
honour of Great Britain, give me tlie 
highest satisfaction, and must be produc- 
tive of the most salutary effects, both at 
home and abroad.” 


Debate in the Commons on the Address 
of Thanks.] Nov.6. The King’s Speech 
being read, | 

Mr. De Grey acquainted the House, 
that he had in his hand a motion for an 
humble Address of Thanks to his Majesty, 
for his most gracious Speech from the 
throne. That before he touched upon the 
different topics which: were contained in 
that Speech, he should desire to propose 
the congratulations of the House to his 
Majesty on the safe delivery of the Queen, 
and on the birth of another prince. That 
he was so thoroughly convinced of the 
unanimous approbation such a_ clause 
would meet with, that he should trouble 
the House nolunger upon that topic, than 
to observe how much satisfaction the 
nation received from the attention .their 
Majesties had given to the education of 
the royal offspring, and for their having 
considered them not only as their own 
children, but as those of the state; and 
that the result of this attention was already 
sufficiently apparent, and he hoped would 
be universally acknowledged. That he 
was as free as any gentleman to confess 
that no parliament ever met at a more im- 
portant moment than the present, and 
that the nation never watched with a more 
anxious eye the opinions and conduct of 
their representatives. — That occasions 
would present themselves hereafter for 
entering into debate upon the various 
matters which were the subject of his 
Majesty’s Speech; that all we had now 
to do, was to profess our loyal attachment 
to his Majesty, and to assure him of such 
support as the difficulty and danger of the 
times might require. That those difficul- 
ties were the consequence of our former 
glories; that though our power and our 
commerce, great as it had been, had never 
been employed injuriously or contrary to 
the faith of treaties, yet it had created a 
degree of envy and resentment in our 
rivals, which they had thought this was a 
proper opportunity to make manifest; 
and sorry as he was to ascribe such mo- 
tives to any nation, yet he was afraid the 
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truth of the assertion was too glaring to 
be controverted. That not contented 
with exercising her own force against us, 
France had called in Spain to her assistance, 
and had seduced the unhappy Americans 
to exchange the protection of this country 
for that of a state whose principles and 
maxims of government and of religion, 
were in every instance contradictory to 
their own.—That it was now no question 
about independency and allegiance : Great 
Britain could not at this instant of time 
give independence to America, nor could 
America restore herself to Great Britain. 
Whoever wished well either to Great Bri- 
tain or America, must try to restore them 
to each other, as the surest means of pre- 
serving both. That the House was no 
longer to be blinded by the specious 
parade of atreaty of commerce, for the 
object of hostility was avowedly upon 
record: and France made no scruple of 
inviting Canada to withdraw her allegiance, 
and of promising the whole force of France 
to assist in accomplishing this object, as 
‘‘ a first condition of the alliance between: 
France and America.”—It was evident, 
said he, that if this was the actual situa- 
tion of things, it could never remain as it 
then stood. You must push the war, or 
you must sue for peace; it would be ridi- 
culous to sue for peace, without first 
having made vigorous preparations for 
war. If you did, what terms could you 
expect from an insolent and a haughty 
enemy? Would you make peace whilst 
America was left under the controul of a 
French army? Would you agree to give 
up ashare of yous Newfoundland fisheries, 
and a monopoly of your trade to France? 
And if you did, what would be the fate of 
your West-India islands, of your nursery 
for seamen, of your navy itself? And 
what would become of your extensive 
territories, and of your rich settlements in 
the East Indies, which constituted so ma- 
terial a part of the empire of Great Bri- 
tain? if no man born a Briton, and feel- 
ing the principles of affection to his coun- 
try, which, he trusted, were common to 
that audience, the alternative was obvious 
—you had no choice left—you must with ; 
stand the attack—vou had hitherto with- 
stood it under Providence, by the bravery 
and spirit of sir George Rodney, by the 
vigilance of general Vaughan, by the 
gallant defence of general Prevost, who, 
in an open and detenceless country, had 
withstood the combined forces of France 
and America, by the gallant conduct of 
[3 G] 
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sir Henry Clinton, which put us into pos- | should not be an incitement to us to exert 
session of Charlestown, and the whole ! ourselves at all hazards to secure them 


southern army under Mr. Lincoln, by the 
late brilliant victory of lord Cornwallis, 
brilliant for the design of the attack, for 
the courage of the execution, and for the 
- alacrity with which colonel Tarleton fol- 
lowed up the blow; the mentioning that 
officer put him in mind of major Monctrief, 
whose services he ought not to have passed 
over when he spoke of the siege of Charles- 
town. He expatiated also upon tlie merit 
of lord Rawdon, and spoke of the pleasure 
he felt at the dawn of his lordship’s mili- 
tary talents, from which his country had 
reaped such signal and distinguished ad- 
vantages.—But he might be told indeed, 
by way of answer to all this, that your 
resources, which are et subsidia belli et 
ornamenta pacis, were exhausted, and the 
country drained by taxes, and impoverish- 
ed by expence. It might be true; but 
what would you obtain by inactivity, and 
by meanly soliciting peace, which you 
probably would not obtain; or if you 
could obtain it, you would have but little 
hopes of preserving it. That, however, all 
we had now to do, was to promise such 
support, as it was at once our interest and 
our security to give, and was in confor- 
mity to thosé assurances contained in the 
address of the 17th of March 1778, upon 
the French ambassador's declaration, to 
which he referred, and which he wished 
gentlemen to act up to, both in letter and 
in spirit; that if the quantum, or the ap- 
plication of any sum proposed, was to be 
questioned, the proper time for ee oe 
ing it would be in a committee of supply, 
when the sum. itself, and the service to 
which it was to be appropriated, could fall 
at one and the same time under your con- 
sideration. That one thing gentlemen 
would consider in the nature of that appli- 
cation, it was not to make additions to our 
empire that we undertook that war, not to 
enlarge conquests already, perhaps, at 
least, sufficiently extensive for the bulk of 
the empire at large; but we had, as the 
object of our contest, the preservation of 
all that was necessary to our honour, and, 
perhaps, to our existence. And as it was 
manifest upon a cool and dispassionate 
review of the whole of his Majesty’s reign, 
that not a single instance could be traced 
in which the line of the constitution had 
been passed over, and in which its princi- 
ples had not been inviolably adhered to, 
for the preservation of our internal liber- 
ties, it would be disgraceful indeed if that 


from foreign violence. He concluded by 
moving the following Address : 
‘«¢ Most gracious Sovereign, 

“¢ We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great 
Britain in parliament assembled, return 
your Majesty the thanks of this House, 
for your must gracious Speech from the 
throne. 

‘‘ We beg leave to congratulate your 
Majesty upon the safe delivery of the 
Queen, and the birth of another prince ; 
and to assure your Majesty, that we take 
a sincere part in every event that contri- 
butes to your Majesty's domestic hap- 

iness. : 

‘We acknowledge, with the utmost 
gratitude, your Majesty’s condescending 
goodness, In your desire to meet your par- 
liament at this time, and your gracious 
expressions of attention and regard to the 
disposition and wishes of your people. 

‘¢ We are impressed with a due sense of 
the difficulties of the present arduous con- 
juncture, when the whole force of France 
and Spain is combined and exerted to 
support the rebellion in your Majesty’s 
colonies, and to attack all the dominions 
of your crown; and when it is but too 
manifest to all the world, that the real 
views of this most unjust confederacy are 
to give a fatal blow to the commerce and 
power of Great Britain, in resentment for 
the successful efforts which this nation has 
so often made, to save the liberties of 
Europe from the ambition of the House 
of Bourbon. 

‘‘ We have observed, with great and 
just satisfaction, that your Majesty, by the 
support of your parliament, and the spirit 
and bravery of your fleets and armies, has, 
under the Divine protection, been enabled 
to withstand the formidable attempts of 
your enemies; and we offer our most cor- 
dial congratulations to your Majesty on 
the signal successes which have attended 
the progress of your Majesty’s arms in 
the provinces of Georgia and Carolina, 
and in which the conduct and courage of 
your Majesty’s officers, and the valour and 
intrepidity of your troops, have been so 
eminently distinguished. 

‘‘ We consider your Majesty’s earnest 
desire and solicitude to see the war brought 
to a happy conclusion, as the strongest 
proof of your paternal regard for your 
people: but we entirely agree with your 
Majesty, that safe and honourable terms 
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of peace can only be secured by such 
powerful preparations and vigorous exer- 
tions, as shall convince our enemies, that 
your Majesty and your parliament are 
united in a firm and stedfast resolution, to 
decline no difficulty or danger in the de- 
fence of their country, and for the main- 
tenance of their essential interests. 

‘¢ We are thoroughly sensible that these 
ends cannot be-effected without great and 
heavy expences; and we will grant your 
Majesty such supplies, as the lasting se- 
curity and welfare of your kingdoms, and 
the exigency of affairs, shall be found to 
require. 

«Your Majesty may rely, with entire 
confidence, on the most zealous and affec- 
tionate attachment of your faithful Com- 
mons to your person, . family, and govern- 
ment; and we acknowledge, with the 
liveliest sentiments of reverence and gra- 
titude, that the constant tenor of your 
Majesty’s conduct shews, that the sole 
objects of your royal care and concern are 
to promote the happiness of your people, 
and to preserve inviolate our excellent 
constitution in church and state.” 

Sir Richard Sutton seconded the mo- 
tion, and presaged the future success of 
our affairs in America. He said he had 
been always sanguine in his expectations 
that the issue of the war would be fortu- 
Nate, and was now as confident as ever: 
but should any gentleman think less fa- 
vourably of our situation than himself, 
still, what measure but the prosecution of 
hostilities would now be adviseable? 
Should we give up America, and expect 
conditions of peace from France and 
Spain; or should we withdraw our arms 
from that continent, and contend solely 
with the House of Bourbon? The latter 
alternative could probably not be in our 
option ; for Americawas bound, hethought, 
by every tie of policy and hunour not to 
desert her allies, or Jeave them exposed to 
our collected efforts in a war commenced 
for her advantage. 

Mr. Thomas Grenville, professing his 
loyalty and dutiful regard to his sovereign, 
rejoiced sincerely in every event that in- 
creased the felicity of the royal family ; 
he therefore heartily acquiesced in that 

art of the Address which congratulated 
is Majesty on the birth of a prince. He 
was ready to go as far as any man in sup- 
porting the essential interests of his coun- 
try ; but whether the prosecution . the 
war in America ought to be reckoned 
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The conjuncture in which we stood was, 
indeed, arduous. A most powerful con- 
federacy was formed against this country, 
and every Englishman wished -to break it. 
But was that practicable ? Could England, 
without a singie ally, contend successfully 
against America, France, and Spain? He 
represented the strength of those powers, 
and contrasted it with the decayed trade 
and nearly exhausted resources of this 
country. Unable to carry on the war 
under the disadvantages which we felt, we 
ought perhaps to recall our troops from all 
unavailing efforts in America, and direct 
our whole force against the House of 
Bourbon ; but certainly we ought to do 
the former ; for experience had taught us, 
that all attempts to subdue America under 
the government of this country were as 
vain as they were :uinous. At the com- 
mencement of :he war, ministry had some 
pretext for pursuing the coercive mea- 
sures which they adopted. At that time, 
it was said, that the voice of the nation 
was for war; the high spirit of this coun- 
try being unwilling to give up our foreign 
and most valuable dependencies with- 
out a struggle. A struggle had been 
made, a vigorous struggle; a struggle 
which this nation would feel for many and 
many a day. And now, he presumed, 
the voice of the nation was not for 
war, but for peace; atleast with America. 
He could not, for these reasons, subscribe 
to an address which re-echoed a specch, 
professing an intention of prosecuting the 
American war with vigour. But if other 
gentlemen should think that measure a 
wise one, accidents might happen in the 
course of the year, to render its impolicy 
obvious to all; and why tie yourselves 
down by any implied promises of support, 
to continue the war at all adventures? 
Mr. Grenville, therefore, studious of una- 
nimity in our present situation, would pro- 
pose an amendment that would form an 
address, which, without tying them down 
to any system of conduct, weuld express 
their zeal and affection for his Majesty’s 
person and government, and their resolu- 
tion to stand by the rights and intcrests of 
their country.—The Amendment he pro- 
posed was this; to leave out from the 
word ‘“ happiness”? at the end of the se- 
cond paragraph, to the end of the ques- 
tion, in order to insert these words; 
‘‘ That in the present arduous situation 
of public affairs, we think it an indispensa- 
ble part of our duty, to make those spirit- 


among those interests was the question. ; ed and vigorous exertions which such a 
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conjuncture demands; and that we beg 
leave to assure his Majesty, that we are 
united with a firm resolution, to decline no 
difficulty or hazard in the defence of our 
country, and for the preservation of our 
essential interests,’ instead thereof. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick rose to second the 
amendment, and arraigned the public 
measures which had been for some time 
pursued, as ruinous to the country and 
the constitution, on which the dearest in- 
terests of the country depended. Im- 
pressed with this idea, he could not give a 
silent vote for the amendment, but would 
take that opportunity of expressing his 
sense of our present calamitous situation, 
and he would do it the rather now, be- 
cause he verily believed that this would be 
the last parliament in which so much of 
the remains of liberty would appear, that 
he or any other member who thought as 
he did, that the measures of his Majesty’s 
ministers were injurious to the true inte- 
rests of Great Britain, would enjoy the 
privilege of calling those measures in 
question, and freely speaking their senti- 
ments upon them. The eyes of Europe, 
he said, were naturally attracted to the 
first deliberations of that assembly; it 
therefore behoved them to be extremely 
cautious what language they held in their 
address to the throne. It was now as 
consistent with order, as it was with truth, 
to say, that the last parliament was noto- 
riously corrupt, and prostituted to the will 
of the minister. That night would deter- 
mine whether this was to proceed in the 
same steps; which they would do if they 
should countenance the continuance of a 
war, flowing not from the voice or the in- 
terests of the nation, but founded merely 
in the will of the ministry. In order to 
consider the subject of the address pro- 
perly, it would be right to turn their eyes 
to the speech of the minister, though com- 
monly called the King’s speech, and exa- 
mine its contents. From the beginning 
of that speech, it was evident that minis- 
ters had deluded his Majesty. His Ma- 
jesty began his Speech with saying, that 
‘‘ the elections would afford him an op- 
portunity of receiving the most certain 
information of the disposition and the 
wishes of his people, to which he was al- 
ways inclined to pay the utmost atten- 
tion!’ That his Majesty was at all times 
inclined to pay the utmost attention to 
the wishes of his eople, he was firml 
persuaded, but did. ministers really think 
that the late elections, considered collec- 
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tively, would afford his Majesty an oppor- 
tunity of knowing what those wishes 
were? If those elections, where only there 
remained any thing like a free choice, 
were adverted to, he verily believed they 
would shew his Majesty the sense of the 
people, because, with a very few excep- 
tions, those elections had fallen upon gen- 
tlemen distinguished for their love of li- 
berty, and for their having uniformly re- 
probated those measures which the mi- 
nistry had for a series of years pursued. 
But possibly the ministry had assured his 
Majesty; that the present House of Com- 
mons was a proof of their popularity. 
Popular indeed they were, he was sorry 
to own, in many parts of the country, and 
particularly in the west of England, where 
the ministry and their dependents were 
many of them chosen to represent bo- 
roughs which they had never before 
visited, and chosen by electors who till 
an hour previous to the election, had never 
seen the faces of their representatives ; nay, 
so popular were they in Cornwall, that 
many of them were elected in three or 
four different boroughs, though perfect 
strangers to the people who had chosen 
them their representatives. After a good 
deal of strong irony on this point, he re- 
presented the impolicy of the present war 
with America, and recommended the 
withdrawing our troops from thence, and 
concentring our force and directing it 
against the House of Bourbon. He ad- 
verted tothe enormous increase of the na- 
tional debt, the decay of manufactures and 
trade, the oppression of the people by 
taxes, &c. and concluded with declaring 
that he concurred most cordially in the 
congratulatory part of the Address, but 
thought the amendment just proposed the 
most wise and fit termination of it, since 
under the present circumstances the House 
ought not to pledge itself to any particular 
liue of conduct during the wat. 

Mr. Pulteney began with saying, that 
even if that House thought the American 
war ought not to be pursued, it would 
neither be wise nor prudent to make a 
public declaration of that opinion to all 
the world. He complained of the custom 
gentlemen had adopted of calling the war 
unjust, and said, however the freedom of 
debate might warrant their giving it that 
epithet within those walls, he wished that 
it might not be so termed without doors. 
Indeed, he thought that such as without 
scruple, in print and conversation, called 
the war unjust, and thus presumed to 
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brand and stigmatize a measure sanctified 
by the British parliament, were guilty of 
an offence which ought to be followed by 
punishment; and if the laws, as they now 
stood, were not equal to the correction of 
this evil, and that people had a right to 
indulge themselves in such a licentious 
use of thcir- pens, other laws should be 

assed, and that right taken away. He 
Pad at the beginning of the war with Ame- 
rica thought it unjust, and he had always 
argued in that House in that manner, but 
aril as he then did, that the war was 
unjust, he had never conceived he should 
be warranted in terming it so without 
doors, after parliament had chosen to pro- 
nounce the war just, and to pursue it 
under that idea. But a change of cir- 
cumstances had made a change in his 
sentiments concerning it. We had now 
given up the taxation of America, which 
would have been injustice, as they had no 
representatives in parliament, and the jus- 
tice of the American war had been recog- 
nized, and confirmed repeatedly by par- 
liament. Gentlemen had talked of the 
present war in language that he could not 
approve; they had said the war was car- 
ried on to conquer America. He xzaw it 
in a different light. He considered the 
war as a war carried on to protect our 
American friends from the tyranny and 
oppression of Congress, and those friends 
he believed were very numerous. This 
was a purpose which, in gratitude and hu- 
manity, this country was bound to pur- 
sue, nor did he see any reason for des- 
pondency. Our affairs in America were 
surely in a better situation at present than 
they had been in since the unfortunate 
convention at Saratoga? The just and li- 
beral offers made by Great Britain to 
America had produced very considerable 
effects on the minds of the inhabitants of 
that country; and he doubted not, that 
more than half the Americans, when the 
oppressions under which they laboured 
should be removed, would appear to have 
been friends to the British government. 
He concluded, with declaring he should 
vote for the Address as originally moved, 
because he thought it unexceptionable, 
and because it did not appear to him to 
pledge the House to any particular line 
of conduct. 

Sir Horace Mann thought that decla- 
mations tending to give the world an idea 
that our resources were exhausted, and 
that we ourselves were in a state of des- 


pondency, ill became Englishmen at any 
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time, but least of all, in a moment of real 
difficulty and danger, in a moment when 
the most powerful confederacy that ever 
was formed, threatened us with destruc- 
tion. It had been the character of this 
country to look danger in the face, to hold 
despair in contempt, and in proportion to 
the pressure of aftairs, to exert its efforts, 
to act with spirit, and by the energy of its 
o pbeaen to surmount all dithculty, and 
1 resistance. This had been the prac- 
tice of our ancestors, this ought to be the 
practice of Great Britain under her pre- 
sent circumstances. The American war 
was not ascribable to adiministratic2, the 
seeds of it were deposited at a remoter 
period, but it was idle and absurd to be 
now losing time in accusation, and in 
fruitless attempts to charge any particular 
set of men, as authors of the present diffi- 
culties. America had hostilely allied her- 
self to France, the actual foe of Great . 
Britain, and Spain had joined the cons 
federacy. Each of the three powers 
who formed the league, were to be re- 
garded with equal jealousy, and to be 
opposed with equal exertion; America as 
well as France and Spain, France and 
Spain as well as America. The inte- 
rests of France and America were insepa- 
rably united, slacken your operations 
against the latter, and you give vigour 
to the operations of the former. The 
whole matter to be provided for was, how 
the operations of the war could be best 
carried on by us, to answer the great end 
of breaking the union of the three 
powers, and rendering their utmost at- 
tempts to destroy our naval force, and 
ruin our commerce, unavailing. That 
however was not the consideration of this 
day, and therefore it was needless for him 
to go into it. Powerful as the confederacy 
confessedly was, he could not think it so 
tremendous as the hon. gentlemen had 
seemed to imagine. All confcderacies 
carricd in them principles of disunion. 
The present confederacy was formed by 
powers, the most unlikely to coalesce for 
any continuance with cordiulity. Ame- 
merica, a Protestant people, declarin 
that she fought for her liberty, allied 
to France, a Roman Catholic power, in 
whose dictionary the word liberty had no 
place! Could any man in his senses for a 
moment believe that France had engaged 
in this expensive war for the purpose of 
defending the liberties of America? The 
idea was too monstrous. Was it likely 
that Spain, however drawn into the war by 
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the intrigues of France, could be sincere 
in wishing to give America independency ? 
Was it probable that she should have so 
little regard for her own interest, as to 
shew herself a supporter of rebellion, and 
thus by her own example encourage all 
her South- American colonists to shake off 
_ their dependance on the Spanish crown? 
Again, were Spain and France cordial 
friends? If the Spaniards in general were 
inspired with the same sentiments as those 
of the province of Catalonia, the only pro- 
vince of Spain in which he had been, he 
would venture to say they were not. In 
Catalonia every man breathed the most 
rooted antipathy to France, to her man- 
ners, to her customs, and most of all to 
her people. Looking at the confederacy 
in its proper light, seeing it in its true 
eolours, was there not more cause to ex- 
ae that so motley, so incongruous, so 
eterogeneous a mixture, so unnatural a 
league would not hold long together? 
France had already pretty plainly shewed 
what were her views respecting America. 
America was already jealous of her, and 
every day that the war continued, she 
would have more cause to Jament that she 
had ever called upon France to assist her. 
‘The Spaniards, naturally as gallant a na- 
tion as any in Europe, though from that 
circumstance they fought bravely in the 
field, felt their losses too severely not to 
have regretted their court having been 
made the dupe of the cabinet of Ver- 
sailles, and nothing but their national at- 
tachment to the person of their prince, 
who had not forgot the treatment he re- 
ceived from this country when king of 
Naples,could have kept them still ready 
to pursue the purposes ofthe war; atime, 
he trusted, was near at hand, when they 
would find that what he had said was well 
founded. But taking the confederacy in 
a general point of view, what does history 
tell us has been the end of the greatest 
leagues that have been formed? Let 
us recollect the most extraordinary con- 
federacy that the page of the histo- 
rian teems with, the powerful Jeague 
of Cambray formed against the repub- 
lic of Venice. Was Venice destroyed? It 
is true she lost a part of her navigation 
advantage by the traffic of other countries 
being sent by a different passage to 
Greece ; but is she not now a respectable 
power considered as one of the Europcan | 
states? As respectable as her situation in 
Italy entitles her at any time to be? Let 
gentlemen recollect the alliance that was ' 
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formed against the. House of Bourbon. 
Louis 14 found means to elude the de- 
signs of it, and thence arose the famous 
family compact. Thepresent confederacy 
was a powerful one; but though we were 
without an ally, we had obvious advan- 
tages, if we would agree among ourselves, 
and act wita vigour and firmness.—He 
had in the last parliament shewn himself no 
friend to ministers: he trusted therefore, 
that what he now said, would be consider- 
ed as his real sentiments. In pursuance 
of their impulse it was, that he declared 
himself an advocate for the Address; and 
so far was he from thinking that it said tvo 
much, he really felt that more was requisite. 
The American war began to wear a more 
promising aspect, and the prosecuting of 
It with vigour, was now more than cver 
a necessary and wise measure. Our late 
successes were truly glorious, and the con- 
duct of our officers, particularly that of 
lord Cornwallis, merited the highest praise. 
He hoped, therefore, that the bare men- 
tion of it with applause in the Address, 
would not be the only notice taken of it by 
the House. He trusted that he should: 
hear a motion soon for something speci- 
fically and substantially tending to shew 
lord Cornwallis the sense that House en- 
tertained of his singular gallantry, judg- 
ment, and good conduct. He soncluded 
with observing, that to renounce the 
American war, would be an act of political 
folly little short of madness; it would at 
the same time, be an act of the greatest 
inhumanity, considering the number of 
loyalists who had flocked in to the King’s 
standard, and who now relied on the Bri- 
tish arms for protection. : 

Mr. 7°. Townshend observed, that there 
was every year a new reason for continuing 
the American war; first, we were to send 
troops to deliver the men of consequence 
and property from thre tyranny of the 
mob ; afterwards to deliver the lower ranks 
from the oppression of the upper, and the 
congress; now we were called upon to de- 
liver both from the captivity in which they 
were held by the French army. He was 
surprised to hear the league of Cambray 
cited. He was.afraid that the similarity 
of the situation of Venice, at that period, 
to the present state of our affairs, was but 
too apparent. A number of powers, 
jarring m their interests much more than 
those which were now leagued against us, 
attacked Venice: it is true, they soon 
quarrelled ; but not till Venice was ruined. 
The name of the Venetian state remains, 
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but its commerce, its dominions in Italy, 
are reduced, if not quite annihilated: and 
she may retain her proper rank among 
Italian states, but her power and conse- 
quence were totally at anend. To such 
a situation might we poe be reduced, 
and. our enemies tell us that we held our 
eee rank among the states of Europe. 
e lamented our want of alliances, and 
could not rejoice at that compact state 
which others seemed so much pleased with. 
He did not believe that what was done 
against Lewis 14, would have been more 
easily achieved by attacking him, without 
any allies at all. He lamented that we were 
to continue the American war, which he 
looked upon as the favourite object of the 
government. To that object all others 
were sacrificed. They had sent young 
regiments under unexperienced officers to 
the West Indies, while our veterans were 
employed in North America. He should 
vote, therefore, for the amendment. 

Mr. Welbore Ellis complimented the 
young gentlemen who had moved and se- 
conded the amendment, on their elo- 
quence, but could not agree with them in 
thinking that the Address was in the least 
improper, or that it contained matter less 
fit for the House to adopt than the pro- 
posed amendment; on the contrary, he 
thought they were pretty nearly alike in 
purport, only that the same meaning was 
expressed in better terms, in the Address, 
than it was inthe Amendment. In order 
to prove this to the satisfaction of the 
House, he went into an examination of the 
Address paragraph by paragraph, com- 
menting on each elaborately, and arguing 
as he went on, that nothing more was said 
than the occasion required. He owned 
nothing could be more true than that it 
was highly incumbent on the House to 
take care that what they carried up to the 
throne should not contain any thing like a 
pledge to observe any particular line of 
conduct; he had examined the Address 
minutely, and he never in his life saw one 
more cautiously worded, or more suitable 
to the purpose. If the Amendment were 
adopted, all that his Majesty had said from 
the throne, excepting only his information 
of the increase of the royal family, would, 
contrary to the constant usage of parlia- 
ment, remain unnoticed. Would gentle- 
men say, it was right for that House to 
hold a sullen silence on our late successes 
in America? Would it be handsome to 
lord Cornwallis, or to the other officers who, 
under that gallant commander’s orders, 
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had acquitted themselves so much to the 
credit of themselves and to the essential 
services of their country, to withhold their 
due praise? Or did gentlemen imagine, if 
the eyes of all Europe were turned on the 
pce ne of that House, that it would 

ave a good effect upon the minds of fo- 
reign princes, to see the British parliament 
just at that moment wanting in professions 
of joy at the late signal successes of his 
Majesty’s arms in America. Surely a mo- 
ment’s recollection would teach gentlemen 
to think differently, and to convince them 
of the propriety of Berne to the Ad- 
dress. In one part of it, the House re- 
turned his Majesty thanks for the blessing 
of his government. In all his experience, 
he had never known such a matter reject- 
ed, and yet if the Amendment were car- 
ried, all that part of the Address would be 
omitted. Another matter which struck 
him very forcibly was, that as the Ad- 
dress containing due praises to the officers 
in America had been moved and seconded, 
the rejection of such an Address would 
ipso facto amount to a censure upon those 
officers, and would have that effect in the 
eyes of all Europe. Would gentlemen 
then say, they were prepared to pass a 
censure on the conduct of lord Cornwallis 
and colonel Tarleton? Would they even 
refuse to thank them for that conduct? 
Upon these and other considerations, he 
trusted the hon. gentleman, who moved 
the Amendment, would not take the sense 
of the House upon it, but would agree 
with him in voting for the Address. 

General Smith condemned the Ameri- 
can war as ruinous, and maintained thet 
this country was now in a situation infi- 
nitely worse than it was at the time of the 
Saratoga convention; for the millions we 
had since spent would have built and 
equipped 40 sail of the line. He declared, 
that from the affair at Trenton, every mi- — 
litary man knew, that all attempts to sub- 
due America were'so many fruitless pros- 
titutions of blood and treasure. He spoke 
warmly against the Address. 

Mr. Fox rose just as the question was 
about to be put; and, in a speech of con- 
siderable length, went over the whole 
ground of complaint which had been 
urged by opposition against the King’s 
servants, as well respecting the conduct ot 
the American war, as with regard to a 
great variety of other topics. He began 
with observing,that the Amendment moved 
and seconded by his two hon. friends, had 
been very ably supported by them; and 
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that no answer whatever, at least nothing 
like an argument, had been advanced 
against it. The best thing that had been 
attempted to be urged in support of the 
Address, was what had fallen from the 
right hon. gentleman over the way (Mr. 
Ellis,) namely, that it was something like 
the Amendment. That, however, certainly 
was not a sufficient reason to induce the 
House to prefer the Address to the Amend- 
ment, if the House meant to convince the 
people at large that they were governed 
- by reason and fair argument, and not by 
private motives, and that undue influence, 
which the last parliament, almost in its last 
moments, had declared to have increased, 
that it was increasing, and that it ought 
to be diminished. The Address, it was 
true, did not directly pledge the House to 
go on with the American war, but consider- 
ed altogether, it amounted pretty nearly to 
that idea. Ministers had thought proper 
to word it differently from the Address 
come to by the other House last Wednes- 
day. The Lords, in their Address, had 
expressly declared their readiness to go on 
with the war. Ministers had shewn so 
much deference to that House, that they 
had not in the Address which had been 
then read, pledged the House directly ; 
but then gentlemen would observe, that in 
a subsequent paragraph, the matter was 
brought in; and upon the whole, there 
was sufficient cause for suspicion and dis- 
trust, sufficient cause to fear that ministers 
meant to plunge this country deeper in 
ruin, than they had already sunk it, by a 
continuance of that mad war. 

With regard to the King’s speech, 
which for the sake of freedom of debate, 
was properly termed the speech of the 
minister, was there in it one gleam of com- 
fort, one hope, or the least prospect of 
better conduct in the King’s servants ? 
Did it not begin with assuring parliament 
. that his Majesty wished to know the sense 
of his people, and in the same paragraph, 
did it not contain the greatest mockery 
and insult upon the people, by telling them 
that his Majesty hoped to receive the in- 
formation he wished for through the me- 
dium of the late elections? Were those 
elections free? Was the dissolution pre- 
viously announced, the time of it properly 
chosen? He hoped to God this circum- 
stance would become the subject of an 
enquiry in that House, and that it might 
be known which of the King’s servants it 
was, who had dared to advise his Majesty 
to dissolve his parliament just when the 
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dissolution took place: a time when most 
gentlemen were taken by surprize. To 
him, indeed, it had no ack effect : he had 
long accustomed himself to watch the 
measures of administration, he knew the 
ministers thoroughly, he understood their 
designs, and he was aware, that if one mo- 
ment was less propitious to the people and 
to the freedom of election, than another, 
that was the moment most likely to be 
chosen by them for the dissolution of par- 
liament; he had, therefore, expected it 
even before it happened, and he should 
not have wondered, if it had taken place in 
the midst of the harvest. As it was, it 
took place when the majority of that 
House, especially of those who had unj- 
formly opposed and reprobated the nad 
and destructive measures‘of ministers, were 
in camp, and at considerable distance from 
the places they represented; so that in- 
stead of consulting the wishes of the peo- 
ple, instead of rendering it as little inju- 
rious to the internal peace and quiet of 
the kingdom, as possible, ministers had 
taken pains to render the dissolution as ca- 
lamitous an evil as could have happened. 
As to the beginning of the Address, he 
had no objection to congratulate his Ma- 
jesty on the increase of his domestic hap- 
piness. Long might his domestic enjoy- 
ments continue to increase! They were 
the only enjoyments his Majesty possessed. 
Unfortunate in every other respect, untor- 
tunate abroad, and unfortunate in the 
conduct of civil affairs at home, he was 
happy in domestic life; and on this hap- 
puee in his family, he would congratulate 
iis Majesty sincerely. Butat the present 
moment of embarrassment and distress, 
when the brightest jewel was torn from his 
diadem, when America was dissevered 
from the British empire, never to be re- 
united ; when discord and dissention raged 
among those parts of the empire which 
yet remained, but which seemed prepared 
for revolt, to approach the throne with 
Seirainel| addresses, was not loyalty, but 
But what said 
the hon. gentleman over the way? Will 
you refuse to acknowledge, with gratitude, 
the blessings we enjoy under his Majesty's 
government? How long, replied Mr. Fox, 
shall the sacred shield of Majesty be in- 
terposed for the protection of a weak ad- 
ministration? This word © Majesty’ was a 
kind of hocus pocus word, which was 
turned into all shapes, and made subser- 
vient to every Jegerdemain trick, ard 
every illusion which convenience dictated. 
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If by the blessings of his Majesty’s go- 
vernment be understood his Majesty’s 
virtues, he was ready to acknowledge his 
Majesty’s personal virtues with respect 
and with reverence. But if by the bless- 
ings of his government he understood the 
acts and projects of his Majesty’s minis- 
ters, he detested and reprobated them. 
The present reign had been one continued 
series of disgrace, misfortune, and cala- 
mity. What blessings were we called 
upon to recognize in the Address? First, 
the happy effect of this new parliament, 
in giving his Majesty an opportunity of 
knowing the sentiments of his people. 
as an hon. friend of his had asked, was 
there-no trick, no deceit used in order to 
garble a new parliament? In words mi- 
nisters disclaimed the abridgment of the 
duration of septennial parliaments; in 
actions they approved it. He did not 
expect ever to see a septennial parliament 
die a natural death. Six years ago he 
observed, he had the honour to sit in that 
House, when the subject of their debate 
was precisely the same that it was that 
night, namely, the justice and expediency 
of prosecuting the American war; and he 
made no doubt, but that if he should have 
the honour to sit in the next parliament 
six years hence, at the opening of it, the 
same subject would be under discussion. 
It would have been presumption in him 
to have made such a prediction six years 
ago, and nobody would have credited him. 
Past experience now made it no longer 
so, and therefore he scrupled not to pro- 
phesy, that if the war was continued, its 
propriety and its expediency would be 
the subject of discussion on the first open- 
ing of the next parliament. What had 
we gained by the American war in that 
ae We had exchanged Boston for 

ew York; and Philadelphia, the capital 
of Virginia, for Charles Town, the capital 
of South Carolina. O! but we had 
gained of late a most signal victory at 
Camden. Generals Gates and Sumpter 
had been routed by lord Cornwallis and 
colonel Tarleton. These victories were 
but omens and forerunners of greater 
ones. Such was our sanguine expecta- 
tion, when in the beginning of the war 
the British troops defeated the Americans 
on Long Island. The success at Brandy- 
wine was to be followed by the immediate 
reduction of the provinces, and not a rebel 
was to be seen in all the continent of 
North America. | 

The taking of Ticonderoga was a 
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splendid affair; and that, too, was to be 
followed by the most important conse- 
quences. The event perpetually belied 
our sanguine predictions, yet now, with 
all our experience, we talked of following 
up with alacrity, our late victory in Caro- 
lina. That victory was a glorious one, he 
readily allowed, to the general officer, and 
all the officers and British troops who 
gained it; but the glory of that victory 
was due to the army only, and the dis- 
race of reducing lord Cornwallis to that 
angerous situation which made his vic- 
tory a miracle, was the minister’s. The 
only fruit of the reduction of Charles- 
town, was the dangerous situation that led 
necessarily to the engagement. The suc- 
cess of that engagement was owing to the 
army. ‘That affair seemed farther alarm- 
ing to him in enother point of view. It 
was a proof that the majority of the Ame- 
ricans were not, as had been said, friendly 
to this country; but, on the contrary, that 
they were almost unanimously attached to 
the cause of Congress. For no sooner 
did general Gates appear among the Caro- 
linians, than those very men flocked to his 
standard, who had taken the oaths to our 
government, carrying along with them the 
arms that had been put into their hands 
by our general, which reduced lord Corn- 
wallis to the cruel necessity of putting 
them to death, and rendered that a neces- 
sary measure, which all who knew lord 
Cornwallis, knew must have given him in- 
finite pain. Hence he argued, every 
gleam of success had been the certain 
forerunner of misfortune. »The loss of 
the whole army followed the capture of . 
Ticonderoga ; the evacuation of Philadel- 
phia followed other success ; and no sooner 
did we hear of the surrender of Charles 
Town to his Majesty’s arms, than we pre- 
pared to receive intelligence of some new 
disaster ; anda very short time afterwards, 
news arrived of the loss of Rhode Island, 
which he. was warranted to say was the 
only good winter harbour in all America. 
Not that he meant to contend, that no 
advantage was to be derived from the late 
success obtained by the wonderful good 
conduct and gallantry of lord Cornwallis. 
Great advantages might be derived from 
it; it might be made the foundation of an 
honourable and happy peace. Let minis- 
ters seize and improve the advantage, and 
they would deserve the thanks and ap- 
plause of their country. But had they 
given us any hopes of it? On the con- 
trary, did not the Address now moved for, 
[s H] 
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prove to the conviction of the House, that 
they meant to pursue the war—they dared 
not give it up, the unpopularity of it was 
their security—that, and that only, kept 
them in place. An hon. friend of his, 
who moved the Amendment, had said, we 
had ig oh bravely, we had exerted our 
vigour, but still our exertions produced 
no essential advantage. Other gentlemen 
had praised the efforts this country had 
made in the course of the war, and argued 
well from that circumstance, declaring we 
had astonished all Europe by our exer- 
tions. It was most true. e war was 
madly, the ministers made war 
blindfold, and the efforts of this country, 
so directed, and so planned, like the ef- 
‘forts of a madman, which always were 
more powerful than those of a reasonable 
being, had astonished alt Europe. But 
what good had they done? They had only 
weakened and reduced our resources. 
They had exhausted the spirits of the 
le, and almost annihilated the power 
of future exertion. An hon. gentleman 
had said, that it was improper to term the 
war unjust, except within those walls: he 
must beg leave to differ in opinion; he 
thought the war unjust; he had said so 
repeatedly in that House ; he had said so 
elsewhere; and he would say so whenever 
and wherever he had an opportunity. He 
would say so to the whole world, if his 
voice had power and extent enough to 
communicate the idea. But according to 
the argument of the hon. gentleman to 
whom he was alluding, what was unjust in 
its origin became just in its advancement 
and prosecution. The hon. gentleman 
thought now he had got justice on his 
side, he had got all. Did the hon. gen- 
tleman think that the Americans, once 
driven by our injustice to assert their in- 
dependency, ought, in justice, to relinquish 
that independence, and to alter their esta- 
blished government, and rely on our word 
for the performance of our promises? 
With regard to the argument of ano- 
ther hon. gentleman, (sir H.-Mann) that, 
without an ally, Great Britain had an ad- 
vantage over a confederacy; if that doc- 
trine were true, Great Britain was the 
most flourishing nation in the world. The 
reasoning of his hon. friend, from the 
league of Cambray, was certainly far 
from being conclusive. For Venice had 
been left in the circumscribed situation, 
to which nature had limited her, accord- 
ing to his own words, and such would be 
the fate of Britain asituation to which 
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it was the express object of the powerful 
confederacy of France, Spain, and Ame- 
rica, to reduce her. The grand alliance, 
in the reign of Louis the 14th, had not, 
indeed, been so successful, on account, 
he would say, of the poy of England, 
as might have been expected; but it gave 
a check, a wound, to the growing power 
of France; a blow from which nothing 
but the wretched conduct of such a mi- 
nistry as ours could have recovered it. It 
was common danger and distress that 
chiefly endeared nations, as well as indi- 


viduals, to one another; and this tie, for 


the present, united the French and Ame- 
ricans in the closest friendship. But if 
we held out to the Americans something 
that might be a separate interest, and a 
security to them, by removing the common 
danger, we should dissolve the friendship, 
and have a chance of treating with her. 

The hon. baronet who seconded the Ad- 
dress, had talked of the good faith of Ame- 
rica being plighted to France, and argued 
that her obligations to her ally would ren- 
der her inwilling to treat separately, that 
therefore there were no hopes, but from 
@ vigorous war carried on against her as 
well as against the House of Bourbon. 
Now, had he held this language himself, 
and dwelt so much on the good faith of 
America, it would have been in all the 
papers to morrow, that he was a friend to 
American rebellion, and to the enemies of 
this country. But, without ascribing to 
the Americans any extraordinary degree 
of gratitude or perfidy, and considering 
them merely as men, whose conduct 
would, like that of other mortals, natu- 
rally be governed by a mixture of both 
reason and passion, he thought they might 
be detached from the cause of the House 
of Bourbon, by omitting to pursue offen- 
sive hostilities against them. 

What would be the consequence of with- 
drawing the troops from America? Ame- 
rican independence undoubtedly. This 
would be the means of obtaining peace. 
If the American war could be given 
without her being independent—let mi- 
nisters do it; but they could not: they 
were therefore wasting the blood and trea- 
sure of this country without an object. 

He said, that the ministry had perverted 
nature, and by their singular ill-conduct 
of the war, had given France all the ad- 
vantages of an island, and reduced Great 
Britain to the inconveniences of a conti- 
nent. We were, he said, at a hundred 
times more expence in our American ope- 
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rations, than they were; and we might 
carry on the war with greater success, by 
calling all our forces from America, and 
pouring them into the French settlements. 
As it was éaid in the last war, that France 
was conquered in Germany, so if ever 
America was to be conquered, it must be 
in France. 

Gentlemen, he observed, had used a 

eat many hard words respecting France. 
Fie saw no great harm in it, though it 
could not answer any very good purpose. 
It served, however, to bring an old saying 
to his mind; and old meyers sometimes 
contained such strong truths that they 
would occasionally obtrude themselves on 
men’s minds. ~ The old saying he alluded 
to, was this: ‘ Let us not rail at Alexan- 
der, but let us beat him.” That was 
exactly his feeling respecting the House 
of Bourbon: he was for beating France 
rather than for railing at her; and, as he 
thought, the best way to do that effectu- 
ally, would be to pursue the war with 
America no longer, he was for turning the 
arms of this country solely against the 
House of Bourbon. 

The hon. gentleman who moved the 
Address, had bestowed a particular com- 
mendation on a long list of officers 


Quem virum aut heroa lyr& vel acri 
Tibia sumes celebrare?- 


aboveall, hehad praised the valourand con- 
duct of lord Cornwallis, who, he was ready 
to own, deserved the highest applause. 
But a right hon. gentleman had asked, 
would they refuse to thank lord Cornwal- 
lis and his officers, for their extraordinary 
gallantry at Camden? In answer to that 

uestion, he, for one, made no scruple to 

eclare, that he most certainly would: he 
would not thank his own brother, who was 
now serving in America, for any success 
he might obtain: as long as he lived, he 
never wuld agree to join in a vote of 
thanks to any officer, whose laurels were 
gathered in the American war; and his 
reason was, he hated and detested the war, 
he regarded it as the fountain head of all 
the mischief and all the calamities which 
this miserable country laboured under at 
this moment. 

He reprobated ministry for the ill use 
they had made of the army last summer. 
The military was, he said, a force at all 
times inimical to liberty, and therefore it 
behoved every Englishman to watch the 
army with a jealous eye. A few months 
since it was not safe for him, or any man 
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in that House, to speak their sentiments ; 
but now the storm was over, it was their 
duty to speak out. The army were, it 
was true, called in upon .pressing neces- 
sity, and used to great advantage in the 
metropolis, and so far the matter was 
laudable. What he alluded to as repre- 
hensible, was, the King’s servants having 
dared to send orders to officers in all the 
towns of the kingdom, giving them power 
to act at discretion, without waiting for 
the authority of the civil magistrates, and 
this as well in towns where quiet was per- 
fectly restored and tumult had subsided, 
as in towns where there had not been the 
smallest proneness to tumult. And these 
orders had not been withdrawn, till almost 
every election was over. This was an 
alarming violence to the constitution, and 
called for enquiry. 

He also severely arraigned ministers for 
the insult they had put upon the navy, in 
ol et a man toa most honourable 
and lucrative post, who stood convicted of 
having produced a false and malicious 
charge against his superior officer. There 
could, he said, be only one of the King’s 
servants, 80 abandoned, and so lost to all 
sensibility and honour, as to have dared 
to advise any such measure as the givin 
the pina of Greenwich Hospital 
to that object of universal detestation, sir 
Hugh Palliser ; a man who was himself so 
conscious of his own unworthiness, that 
he had resigned all his employments, and 
by retiring from the sight of mankind, 
seemed as it were to have courted obli- 
vion. There had never, he believed, been 
a precedent of a vice admiral having 
Greenwich-hospital. The cause of its 
being given to sir Hugh he did not doubt, 
was not his conduct on board the Fermi- 
dable, but his subsequent behaviour, his 
conduct against admiral Keppel, his at- 
tempts to ruin the reputation of that gal- 
lant officer; and he felt the less wonder at 
this, because it was the characteristic of 
the present reign to run down, vilify, and 
defame, great and popular men, and to 
set up, support, countenance and reward 
the infamous. The late promotion of sir 
Hugh was on a par with the promotion of 
aman (lord G. Germain) to one of the 
highest civil employments in the state, 
who had been publicly degraded last war, 
and declared incapable of serving again in 
any military capacity, at the head of every 
regiment in the army. 

He alluded to what lord Loughborou 
had said in his charge to the jury at St. 
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Margaret’s Hill, last June*, relative to the | deserve ever so much, who should gain a 
Act of Charles 2, which ordained, that | victory, in the progress of the American 
not more than ten persons should sign a | war; it was manly in the hon. gentleman 
petition to parliament, under a heavy pe- | to make this declaration, and all who 
nalty; and said, the doctrine shewed very | thought of the American war as the hon. 
plainly what system prevailed, and what | gentleman did, must of course join with 
were the wishes of administration, if not | him inthat declaration; but as he thought 
resisted, and prevented in time. He also | very differently, he would fajrly avow that 
alluded to Mr. Dunning’s quondam cha- | he should vote for the Address, because 
racter of the persons who governed this | he believed and hoped, that the war with 
country, under the legal description of | America would be prosecuted with vigour. 
he, she, or they, and rung the changes | Of that war he had never entertained but 
for some time very laughably at the ex- | one opinion, and that was, that it was a 
pence of administration, on those words, | war which had been unavoidably begun, 
and their conduct, characterising the first, | in support of the undoubted rights of 
under the words, he, she, or they, and Great britain, and a war which he had 
the second under the words, him, her, or | the greatcst hopes might be speedily 
them. : brought to a happy and honourable con- 

At length, after ‘touching on a variety | clusion.—Gentlemen, he observed, had 
of topics, he recurred to the famous vote : been very liberal of severity in the course 
of the late parliament, relative to the in- | of the debate, and every one who had'sup- 
fluence of the crown, and said it was the | ported the Amendment, had condemned 
last dying speech of that corrupted assem- ; the American war, and called upon mi- 
bly, the death-bed confession of that} nisters to abandon it; not one of them, 
wicked sinner ; and it reminded him of the | however, had suggested how this was to 
| death-bed confession of other abandoned | be done, or in what manner his Majesty's 
proiligates, who after having heaped guilt , servants were to conduct a business of so 
ypon guilt, just before they parted with ; much dithculty and importance. Gentle- 
the last breath, sent for a priest, and made | men had talked of the alliance of America 
confession of their manifold sing and trans- | and France: if that were the case, was it 
gressions, saying ‘although our gang | to be expected that France would suffer 
stood so firm together, and all agreed in. America to treat separately with Great 
stifly denying the many atrecious facts we | Britain? But in fact, the Congress and 
committed, particularly our greatest crime, | the people in power in America were pot 
and most mischievous offence, it is very | the allies, but the subjects and dependants 
true we were guilty, and we hope our fate of France: in order, therefore, to open a 
will prove a warning to those we leave be- | way for a treaty with America, the war 
hind us, and induce them to lead better | must be carried on with vigour, and France 
lives, and not by following the same bad | be humbled through the sides of America. 
courses, which we have pursued, come to | He had as little hope as the hon. gentle- 

| 
| 


the same premature and miserable end.’? | man, that this country would be able to 
. Lord Geurve Germain said, as the hon. | subdue America; but‘he had not given up 
gentleman had thought proper to throw ! his expectations, that she might regain 
out allusions, which he could not but see ; America. At present he was convinced 
were directed at him, the House might | more than half the people in America were 
possibly expect that he should make some ; the friends of this country; it beRoved us 
reply ; he rose therefore once for all to | therefore to free them from the tyrann 

declare, that whenever gentlemén chose | of Congress, and restore them to their h- 
ta descend to the meanness of dealing in : berties; and if the hon. gentlemen were 
personal invectives, and to single him out | so extremely anxious to distinguish them- 
as their object, hc was prepared to treat ‘ selves in the cause of freedom, here was 
the invectives and the author of them with ! fair occasion for the full exercise of that 
tue contempt they deserved. The hon, | laudable impulse; the hon. gentlemen 
gentleman had said, that though lord ' would fulfil their professions, by assisting 
Cornwailis merited praise for his good ' in the support of measures calculated to 
conduct and gallantry in the affair at Cam- ; free the Americans from the illegal, op- 
den, he would refuse to join in a vote of | pressive, and arbitrary government of their 
thanks to him, or to any ofticer, let him ; present rulers.—He could tell the gentle- 
| men on what condition Congress was ready 


* Sce Howell’s State Trials, Vol. 21, p. 485, | to treat with Great Britain: allow Ame- 
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rica her independency, and Congress 
would treat to-morrow. He, however, 
would not be the man to treat with Ame- 
rica on this condition, and he hoped he 
should not live to see the day when a man 
could be found, who would venture to take 
that ground of treaty, and for this reason ; 
the destruction of this country, he was 
persuaded, would be the consequence. 
Gentlemen advised the withdrawing our 
fleets and armies from America: what 
would follow? France and America united, 
would in a very short time send a powerful 
force against Newfoundland : they would 
seize upon our fisheries, and destroy that 
eat nursery of our navy. Canada would 
all next, and the possessions we yet had 
in the West Indies would be wrested from 
us, and he had not the least doubt but we 
should feel ourselves vigorously attacked 
in every quarter of the globe. He did not 
therefore hesitate to declare, that his opi- 
nion was for prosecuting the war with 
the utmost vigour; he thought the exist- 
ence of this country depended on it, and 
was convinced that any other line of con- 
duct would be the highest impolicy; that 
it would be a species of phrenzy, which 
nothing but despair could occasion.—Gen- 
tlemen had dwelt on the ill success of the 
war, and had expressed themselves as if 
this were the moment of despondency ; he 
saw no reason for adopting melancholy 
sentiments, The last campuign had not 
been unsuccessful. In America we had 
gained considerably. In the West-Indies, 
what advantages had France and Spain to 
boast of, notwithstanding the great supe- 
riority of M. Guichen over wdiniral Rod- 
ney? The British admiral had now the 
command of those seas, and the important 
island of Jamaica, which day after day, 
for the whole summer together, we had 
been taught to believe lust, was perfectly 
secure. Next year he would venture to 
‘assure the House, we should have a fleet 
superior, both in number of ships and in 
point of equipment, ta any we ever had, 
either in this or the last war. Upon all 
these considerations, therefore, he should 
vote for the Address, and he felt the less 
difculty in doing so, because it bound the 
House to no specific measures, but left 
them at full liberty to act as prudence 
should hereafter dictate. , 
Admiral Keppel should not have taken 
the liberty to have said a word, considering 
what the House had heard from his hon. 
relation (Mr. Fox) had not the noble lord 
talked af our having a better navy next 
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ear than we had at any time last war. 

e wished the noble lord had not gone 
quite so far; he did not expect to seea 
better navy, and should, as he believed the 
country would, be perfectly satisfied to 
see as good a navy afloat next year, as we 
had afloat in the course of last war. The 
admiral complained of the scandalous neg- 
lect of our navy, both in fitting it out, in 
equipment, and in its operations. He said, 
the officers had done their duty, and they 
always would do their duty he was con- 
vinced, but they had not been properly 
hd Laden Why was sir George Rodney 
Jett as he had been, without reinforcement, 
after he had written repeatedly for more 
ships? If a few ships had been sent to 
sir George early, he might have done a 
very essential service to his country, which 
for want of a few more ships he was 
obliged to decline attempting. The whole 
conduct of the war shewed the want of 
vigour and of wisdom in administration ; 
and the only reason why France had not 
been more successful against us, was, he 
believed, because the French cabinet were 
equally divided, equally irresolute, and 
their counsels as bad as ours ; it was their 
want of decision, and not our prudence, 
that had saved us. But after all, they 
had been suffered to send out a ficet and 
army to Rhode Island under M. Ternay, 
unmolested by us, when we had it in our 
power to prevent it. At that time, hada 
tew of Mr. Walsingham’s ships been taken, 
and added to others ready, they might 
have sailed and blocked up Brest harbour, 
and by that means have rendered Ternay’s 
attempting to sail impracticable; but, ac- 
cording to the usual custom of the present 
administration, who in all their operations 
were too late, they made no eftort to pre- 
vent the mischief, they contented them- 
selves with tardily endeavouring to apply 
a bad remedy. ‘They did not offer to stop 
Ternay, but they sent a fleet to follow 
him. Atthe time Ternay sailed, the ad- 
miral asserted, that there was a naval force 
lying at Causand Bav, at Plymouth, capa- 
ble of intercepting him. ‘This was a fact 
which he pledged himself to prove at the 
bar of the House, whenever the House 
should think proper to call upon him for 
that purpose. After putting this very 
strongly, the admiral tuok notice of the 
late appointment of sir Hugh Palliser to 
the government of Greenwich Hospital, 
and said, that bad as his opinion of mi- 
nisters was, he was convinced, to adopt 
the expression of his hon, relation, there 
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could be but one man in administration so 
abandoned, as to be capable of recom- 
mending that person to his Majesty, as 
fit to fill the office of governor of Green- 
wich Hospital. It was owing to that man, 
that the navy had been thrown into its 
present lamentable state of party and di- 
vision. All the dissentions, all the unea- 
siness which prevailed in his Majesty’s 
fleets,—and that they did prevail to avery 
great degree was notorious—was ascriba- 
ble to that person. 

Alderman Newnham made his first speech, 
and said, he should vote against the Ad- 
dress, because it tended to countenance 
the present ministers, who had been guilty 
of the grossest neglect of our commerce, 
and of the most scandalous partiality in 
the imposition of taxes. 
the neglect of the Admiralty in sending 
out two such valuable fleets as the Quebec 
and West India fleets, with weak and im- 
proper convoys; and the little attention 
the minister paid to the petition of the 
city of London against the oppressive 
partiality of the house tax ; the inhabitants 
of which paid more for their houses and 
shops, than the nobility and gentry for 
their gorgeous and stately country palaces. 
He then returned to the conduct of. capt. 
Graves, commodore of the Quebec convoy, 
declaring it was universally reprobated ; 
he had left the fleet to chance; his sole 
object seemed to have been the hunting after 
prizes. He then adverted to the fleets 
captured off Cape St. Vincent’s, said the 
convoy was inadequate, considering there 
were five East India ships among them. 
He censured extremely their being in- 
tended for Madeira to take in wines, and 
letting such their intention be known; it 
was like a man telling a robber which way 
he meant to travel, and what inn he should 
put up at. He understood the captain of 
the illies was esteemed a gallant and 
worthy officer, but he had been informed 
that the captain, the night before the 
capture, had seen nine sail a-head of him, 
and every person he had talked to on the 
subject, had given it as their opinion, that 
at that moment the signal for dispersin 
should have been hoisted. What he ha 
said flowed entirely from his zealous re- 
gard for his country; he should ever speak 
his sentiments honestly and impartially, 
and not from any personal dislike to his 
Majesty’s ministers ; he did not know one 
of them, and had as little private pique to 
them, as he had attachment to any of 
those who wished to get into their places. 
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The question being put, that the words 
proposed to be left out, stand part of the 
question ; the House divided : 

' Tellers. 


Mr. De Grey - - «= - 
x S Sir Grey Cooper - - f ai4 


Mr. Thomas Grenville - - 
NoEs Mr. Byng ge ee $180 


Mr. Grenville’s Amendment was con- 
ye eae lost: after which the original 
Address was agreed to. 


The King’s Answer.] His Majesty re- 
turned this Answer: 
s¢ Gentlemen, 

‘‘ | thank you for this very dutiful Ad- 
dress. I receive your congratulations on 
the increase of my family, and on the 
happy recovery of the Queen, as a mark 
of your loyalty and affection. Ihave a 
firm confidence, that the support of my 
faithful Commons, and the spirit of my 
brave people, engaged in a just cause, and 
fighting for their country and their essen- 
tial interests, will, in the end, enable me 
to surmount all difficulties, and to attain 
the object of all my measures and all my 
exertions, a safe and honourable peace.” 


Mr. Adam’s Complaint of the Resolutions 
of the Westminster Committee of Associa- 
tion.) Nov. 18. On ee motion for 

oing into a Committee of Supply, 
R Mo. Adam rose, and se eued the 
Speaker from leaving the chai by intro- 
ducing a matter which, he declared, very 
much called for the attention of the House. 
He then said, he wished to mention some- 
thing relative to the internal situation of 
this country, and thought he could not 
chuse a more proper time, than when the 
House was to proceed upon a vote, the 
consequence of which was to enable the 
nation to support itself against its enemies. 
That in the present internal distracted 
situation of this country, he could hardly 
tell what force would be sufficient without — 
the unanimity, which had been talked of. 
He meant to allude to the committees of 
association, which had spread such bane- 
ful effects over this country, and which 
had given so much encouragement to its 
enemies. Before he proceeded to the par- 
ticular subject, to which he meant to call 
the attention of the House, he stated that 
the American congress in their publica- 
tions to encourage the people to persist in 
rebellion, had held out the distracted state 
of this country to them, by means of the 
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Committees of Association, as one of the 
principal inducements to the Americans 
to persevere in their exertions ; but he 
added, that those assemblies had not con- 
fined themselves merely to public transac- 
tions, nor was the encouragement of our 
enemies the only thing that they had done, 
to disturb the peace, and prevent the una- 
nimity of this country. They had, in the 
most unjustifiable and unprecedented man- 
ner, basely attempted to ruin the charac- 
ters of every individual who opposed their 
views. 

He then stated to the House, that he 
had in his hand the most singular publica- 
tion that had ever appeared in any coun- 
try, though it had a precedent in very 
remote antiquity ;—what he particularly 
alluded to, was .a publication he had met 
with in a newspaper of that morning. 
Having said this, he read the Resolves of 
the Westminster committee of the 10th 
instant.* He stated to the House, that 
though he read it from a daily newspaper, 
he meant no reflection on the printer of 
that paper, nor had he any intention of 
moving a censure on his conduct; the 
printer was a man who had the virtue in 
the present times to avoid all party par- 
tiality, and who seemed to be actuated 
merely by a zeal to promote the good of 
his country. 

Having read the resolutions, and parti- 
cularly called the attention of the House 
to the last of them, he congratulated, in 
an ironical strain, the hon. gentleman to 
whom they were addressed, upon the ap- 
pointment of his body-and life guards for 
the protection of his person. He com- 


® “ Westminster Committee of Associa- 
tion, King’s-Arms-tavern, ‘Palace-yard, 
November 10, 1780. 


“ Resolved, That the thanks of this Com- 
Mittee be given to the hon. Charles James 
Fox, for his conduct in the House of Com- 
mons on Monday last, on which day, with a 
firmness becoming the representative of a 
free people, he exposed the pernicious princi- 
ples and destructive measures of an abandon- 
ed administration, and aftorded the fullest 
evidence to his constituents, that ncither the 
temptations of men in power, nor apprehen- 
sions of their treatment, could cause him to 
deviate from that line of parliamentary con- 
sinh aided he hath hitherto pursued with so 
much honour, or induce him to desert the 
cause of the people. 

“ Resolved, As it is reasonable and just, 
that public approbation and support should 
be afforded to ‘hose men. who detend the pub- 


of the Westminster Committee of Association. 


pared him to the Athenian Pisistratus, 
who, in former times, hagdl a guard ap- 
pointed by the people of Athens for the 
security and ee of his person; by 
the means of which, he overturned the 
liberty of his country. Continuing in this 
strain of irony, he hailed the hon. gentle- 
man ‘“ King of Westminster ;” and after 
enlarging upon the subject, and heighten- 
ing the parallel considerably, he concluded 
with saying, he did not know whether to 
congratulate the hon. gentleman, or to 
condole with his country the most. 

That the situation of this country was 
miserable indeed, when there was allowed 
to exist in it a dangerous and wicked 
combination of men, who, while they im- 
pudently attacked every peer or member 
of parliament who ventured to make any 
observations on their conduct, set them- 
selves up as beings exclusively protected 
from any animadversion. A combination 
which had basely and infamously attempted 
to run down his character as an individual, 
by attributing to him motives for his con- 
duct upon a certain occasion, which no- 
thing But the depraved and infamous 
minds of the authors of that publication 
could have invented, or have supposed any 
person capable of. He spoke of the trans- 
action which had last year unfortunately 
taken place between the hon. gentleman 
and himself,* as a matter, the bare recol- 
lection of which gave him the most poig- 
nant compunction, as a situation which he, 
of all men living, had the utmost unwil- 
lingness to be in at any time, and into 
which nothing but the strong and irre- 


lic cause; that Mr. Fox by his conduct on 
that day, hath further endeared himself to 
his constituents, and in the strongest manner 
interested the inhabitants of this city and li- 
berties in his welfare. 

“ Resolved, That this Committee bein 
sensible, that the firm, constant, and sitrenid 
peter of his duty will probably render 

im, in common with other distinguished 
friends of liberty, the object of such attacks 
as he has already experienced, and to which 
every unprincipled partizan of power is invited 
by the certainty of a reward, most earnestly ex- 
hort the inhabitants of Westminster to do their 
utmost, by every legal measure, to preserve 
to the great body of citizens, by whom he has 
been elected, and to his country, the benefit 
of his services, and the inviolable security of 
his person. 

. Resolved, That this committee do adjourn 
to this day se’nnight, at 11 o’clock in tne 
forenoon. Jonun CuurcwiLi, Chairman.” 

* See Vol. 20, p. 1116. 
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sistible impulse of injured honour could 
ever drag a man of real principle and of 
real sensibility. 

He regretted that he did not know how 
far to form an opinion as to the legality or 
legality, of such meetings as committees 
of association. He said, a club at White’s, 
Brookes’s, or at Atwood’s, was perfectly 
legal, till those clubs had done some ille- 
gal act, and if they attempted any attack 
upon the character of an individual, would 
become as unfit assemblies for gentlemen 
to associate in, and be as contemptible as 
that assembly, which had so unjustly ca- 
lumniated his character. That he had 
been long attacked by anonymous abuse 
in newspapers, which he had formerly taken 
notice of in that House; that he did not 
know at that time to what quarter that 
abuse was to be traced; he now knew that 
he was to attribute it to the members of 
the Westminster committee. And when 
he saw in the newspapers that Mr. Adam 
seconded a motion for a new writ for 
Coventry, from scandalous and improper 
motives, he was justified in saying, that 
that and such like paragraphs, came from 
the same quarter. That the publication 
he animadverted upon, not only calum- 
niated him, but gave the hon. gentleman 
to whom it was addressed, an exclusive 
privilege by an unreserved grant of ex- 
clusive protection, to launch forth, if he 
was capable of availing himself of’ it, into 
every species of personality and abuse. 
That time would shew from that gentle- 
man’s future conduct, how far he was capa- 
ble of availing himselfofit. Mr. Adam then 
said, that he was going to touch upon a 
subject, by mentioning his own character, 
in which he might possibly incur the im- 
putation of vanity; but when a person’s 
character was basely and falsely traduced, 
not to mention it was to act with timidity ; 
that few men knew the nature of his life, 
which was private and retired, but that he 
could boast a strict and regular system of 
domestic ceconomy, which enabled him to 
live wholly independent, upon the fortune 
which had fallen to his share. That the 

rincipal happiness and ambition of his 
life was to discharge the private duties of 
a private situation with honour and inte- 
grity, to be a good son, a good husband, 
a good father, and a faithful friend. ‘That 
he could not brag of a long line of ancestry, 
whose vices were to degrade, or whose 
virtues were to adorn the page of the his- 
torian. But that circumstance made him 
more proud and more anxious to maintain 
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his character unspotted and unimpeached, 
and to repel every attack that was made 
upon it from whatever quarter. He con- 
cluded with saying, that he looked upon 
every person who adopted the resolutions 
of that committee as base and infamous 
calumniators of his character, and unwor- 
thy the protection of a civilized country. 
Mr. Fux rose to reply, and began with 
declaring, that as to any expressions per- 
sonal to himself, which had fallen from the 
hon. gentleman, who felt so sore at the 
paper which he had read to the House, he 
should not take the least notice of them; 
but in regard to the advertisement itself, 
he did assure the hon. gentleman and the 
House, upon his honour, that he was not 
present at the drawing it up, and that it 
was published without either his consent 
or knowledge. Had he been at the com- 
mittee when it was drawn up, he should, 
undoubtedly, have used all the persuasion 
that he was master of, to have prevented the 
committee from coming to or publishing 
any such resolution; because though the 
resolution was evidently founded in zeal 
and affection to him, it was, in his opinion, 
an imprudent resolution; and this he 
could appeal to his hon. friend below him 
(Mr. Vitzpatrick) to vouch for having 
been the opinion he declared when he first 
saw it. Hesaid, he had imagined some. 
persons would be induced to put the same 
construction on it, which the hon. gen- 
tleman had now put upon it. With regard 
to the ridicule the hon. gentleman had 
thought proper to throw upon the com- 
mittee, and upon him, that was a matter of 
perfect indifference to him, and the more 
so, because the gentlemen who formed | 
that committee, were great and respectable 
characters; men who, he doubted not, 
had well weighed every word used in the 
resolution, considered its import fully, and 
who were prepared to justify the adver 
tisement and the resolution with their 
honours and their reputation. And, after 
all, what was the resolution complained of 
with so much warmth by the hon. gentle- 
man? A form of words evidently flowing 
from the good opinion and the affection the 


Westminster committee entertainedof him, 


but which seriously and duly considered, 
conveyed no personal charge against any 
man, nor did they warrant any man’s taking 
them up angrily or resentfully: besides, 
in what way was the House to treat a 
matter introduced in the very extraordi- 
nary manner in which the hon. gentleman 
had thought proper to introduce the ad- 
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vertisement to which he was then speaking, | that House, and this naturally shewed itself 
without making it the subject of any motion | in acts of affection and regard to him. 
‘whatsoever. If the hon. gentleman really | Lost almost as the public cause seemed to 
thought himself warranted to treat the | be, they were glad to find the representa- 
resolutions ot the Westminster committee | tive for Westminster among the number 
seriously, why did he not complain of the ; of those true friends to liberty, who best 
pane to the House as a breach of privi- | served their country, and who were still 
eye? Ifthe hon, gentleman thought pro- | determined to stand in the breach to resist 
per to adopt that mode of proceeding, he | the torrent of corruption and increasing . 
was ready to meet it on that ground, and | influence, which threatened to bear down 
to defend the resolution. Ifthe hon. gen- | the constitution, and to destroy it. In 
tleman chose to make it the subject of ano- | order to do this, he, and those with 
ther sort of process elsewhere, and to! whem he acted, had sacrificed their inte- 
charge it as a libel, he would find that the | rests, they had sacrificed their ambition, 
Westminster committee were ready to | they had sacrificed all views of greatness 
take it up when so charged, and to de- ; and emolument, they had sacrificed every, 
fend the legality of their proceedings. | thing that could gratify the mind of man, 
The hon. gentleman had chosen to Jaugh | or fall within the wish of human pride, or 
at him, and to turn hin into ridicule, un- | human vanity. Let not gentlemen on 
dcr the character of Pisistratus. In what, | the other siae, on almost every. one of 
he begged to know, had he ever shewn a! whom places, pensicns, titles, and rewards 
desire to obtain illegal honours? In what | of every kind, were profusely heaped ! 
had he attempted to set himself above the | then grudge either him or others the poor 
laws of his country, or to aim at receiving | comfort of a little popular applause. Let 
any other honours, than such honours as, them not complain that the people held 
jhe was perfectly competent to receive? | his humble efforts to serve his country in 
‘The hon. gentleman, after flourishing. a! some degree of estimation. And though 
great deal about his body-guard, and other | they might, in the warmth of their zeal 
matters of that sort, had talked of the: and affection, use a few imprudent words, 
Westminster committee's proceeding by | for such he granted those words were, 
and by to constitute him king of West-| which composed the resolution of the 
minster. The Westminster committec, | Westminster committee read to the House 
he would tell the hon. gentleman, as well , by the hon. gentleman, let it not be said, 
as the whole body of inhabitants of that | that he was borne off his legs by popular 
most respectable city, wished for no other | honours, or that he was frantic with po- 
king, than the king now upon the throne; | pular applause. Had he been anxious to 
they loved that king, and they revered the | court those honours, and to obtain that 
constitution by which he reigned; and it | applause, opportunities had offercd, which 
was out of a foolish partiality to him, and | he should not have neglected. In the 
because they rashly, perhaps, thought him | time of the tumults, when the people were 
the best qualified to support that king and | madly riotous, had he uttered one word, 
that constitution, to maintain the glory of | or said a syllable in support of the Pro- 
the one, and preserve the other in safety, | testant association? On the contrary, had 
that they had chosen him their represen- | he not opposed it firmly, and been among 
tative in parliament, in the noblest and | the first to reprobate those lawless pro- 
most spirited manner, in direct defiance of | ceedings which began with insult to that 
the avowed and unreservedly exercised in- | and the other House of Parliament, and 
fluence of the crown. It was, perhaps, | did not end till the public prisons, and pri- 
from a weak and an ill-founded partiality | vate property, to an immense amount, had 
of opinion in favour of his abilities, that | been burnt and destroyed. Again, when 
the electors of the city of Westminster had | a measure was in agitation within those 
done him that honour; all that he could | walls, which was particularly the object of 
do in return was to declare, that his con- | opposition from hue very persons, whom 
duct should be an example of most sincere | it was at that time known, he wished 
and perfect gratitude. It could not, how- | should become his constituents, had he 
ever,’ surely be warrantably advanced, | with a view to court popular applause, 
that from this circumstance he was imitat- | meanly given up his opinion, and adopted 
ing Pisistratus, or that he was endeavouring | that of those who had since chosen him 
to obtain illegal honours. The electors of | their representative? On the other hand, 
Westminster thought well of his efforts in | was it not notorious to every gentleman 
[ VOL. XXI.] {3 I] 
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present, who had sat in the last parliament, 
that he stood up in his place, and firmly 
supported the measure, declaring at the 
same time, that he trusted it would be a 

roof to the electors, that if they chose 
him their representative, they would send 
to parliament a member who, at least, was 
sincere, and who was at all times deter- 
mined to speak his real sentiments. 

After other instances adduced in proof, 
that the popular applause with which he 
had been honoured, was the voluntary 
gift of the people, and had not been sought 
after by him, either industriously or im- 
properly, Mr. Fox took notice of the ne- 
cessary freedom of debate, and said, that 
as it was the dearest and most inestimable 
privilege of a British senator, so was it 
the last right that he would abandon or 

ive up; and here he must observe, that 
in his speech on the first day of the last 
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therefore they were the fit subjects for 
parliamentary allusion, and for free dis- 
cussion within those walls; to those trials 
he should have occasion to refer, in what 
he should have to say when the supply for 
the support of the navy came under 
debate; and as often as any matter rela- 
tive to the navy was the topic of consider- 
ation, so often should he most undoubt- 


edly speak of those trials, and the person 


to whom they had relation, without re- 
serve. Nor had that gentleman, or any 
other gentleman, any right to complain 
of being personally insulted by what he 
should then say. If he were to prefer an 
indictment — any person accusing 
that person of a crime, none surely but 
the most wrong-headed man in the world 
would deem the hard words, which con- 
atitute the legal and technical phrases of 


‘the indictment, so many private affronts 


session, in his speech on the first day of | to him as a gentleman; the case was 


the present session, he had talked lunguage, 
which however people might choose to 
construe it, was not, he would at all times 
maintain, in the least personal to any man 
whatever. As long as he had the honour 
to sit in that House, he would exercise 
that inestimable privilege of speaking 
freely upon public matters, both as to the 
conduct of men in public situations, and 
of measures any way connected with the 

ublic interest. He had spoken freely 

itherto, whenever he had taken the 
liberty to rise in that House ; and in spite 
of every attempt to prevent him, of every 
sort that could be suggested, he would 
continue to use and support the freedom 
of debate. He thought it necessary to 
say thus much, and to say it in the most 
express terms just then, because he fore- 
saw, that in speaking to the subject which 
was presently to be taken into considera- 
tion, as the order of the day, when a sup- 
ply for the support of the navy was to be 
proposed, he should have occasion to 
advert to the character of a person, who, 
if report was to be credited, and there 
could be found constituents sufficiently 
abandoned and lost to all sense of honour 
as to choose him their representative, 
. was shortly to come among them. That 
person had been convicted by one court 
martial of having preferred a false and ma- 
licious accusation against his superior offi- 
cer, and he had been tried for his own 
conduct by another court martial, who 
had neither acquitted him honourably, 
nor xecquitted him unanimously. Those 


trials were matters of public notoriety, and 


exactly the same as to his treating upon 
any public topic in that House. He 
owned, he was a little astonished to hear 
the hon. gentleman who spoke last, con- 
gratulate him upon his having, in conse- 
quence of the Westminster committee’s 
resolution, an exclusive privilege of speak- 
ing personalities within those walls—he 
had already said, he never had spoken 
personalities—had he indulged himself 
with entering into a dissertation on eco- 
nomy, and the well-ordered arrangement 
of his private affairs, or talked of noble 
ancestry and noble vices, or alluded to his 
domestic virtues, and pointed all these 
things at any particular gentleman, he 
should have supposed, he might with rea- 
son have been accused of having dealt in 
 galedersianid but so long as he confined 

imself to public matters, and public mat- 
ters only, he did not imagine the House 
would think that the character of being 
fond of personalities belonged exclusively 
to him. : 

After gently touching on his affair, last 
session, with Mr. Adam, declaring it could 
never be alluded to without giving that 
hon. tleman and himself great pain, 
and ee many other remarks, struck out 
with all that wonderful quickness of con- 
ception, happy position, and force and 
poignancy of application, which generally 
distinguish the speeches of this gentleman ; 
he concluded with declaring, that he was 
ready to defend the resolution of the 
Westminster Committee, though at the 
same time he was ready to confess, that 
he thought it imprudently drawn up, and 
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that it contained words which had better | or which the hon. gentleman was entitled 


not have been used on the occasion. 
Mr. Adam read in answer to what Mr. 
Fox had said of the resolutions not being 
ersonal to him, the following words of the 
ast of those resolutions: Resolved, “* That 
this committee being sensible, that the 


to apply to himself. They certainly had 
his consent ; nor did he fcel himself at all 
obliged to give his reasons why he con- 
sented to them. 

Sir James Lowther said, that the con- 
versation had been a most extraordi- 


firm, constant, and intrepid performance | nary one, ang that he did not understand 


of his duty, will poy render him, in | the time of the House being taken u 


common with other distinguished friends 
ef liberty, the object of such attacks as he 
has already en pereneees and to which 
every unprincipled partizan of power is 
invited by the certainty of reward.” He 
then added, that every person, conjunc- 
tively and severally, of that committee, 
who approved of those words, was an infa- 
mous and base traducer of his character. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick rose to corroborate and 
confirm what his hon. friend (Mr. Fox) 
had said, relative to his not being present 
when the Westminster committee came to 
the resolution which had been so warmly 
«complained of. He said he had the ho- 
nour to belong to that committee, and a 
very great honour he thought it, because 
he was convinced, there were among the 
members of it, some of the first and most 
respectable characters in the kingdom ; 
men as well read in the history of the Bri- 
tish constitution, and as zealously attached 
to that constitution, as had lived in any 

eriod of the existence of this country. 

e declared, that he was absent, as well 
as his hon. friend, when the resolutions 
were proposed and carried; having, there- 
fore, no hand in drawing them up, it was 
impossible for him to say what or whom 
the particular gentlemen who penned them 
had in their view at the time ; he was sure, 
however, from the known honour of the 
committee, that their intention was a good 
and a warrantable one; he therefore 
thought it right to say, that the resolutions 
had his hearty consent. 

Mr. Adgm said, in answer, that if either 
the hon. gentleman who spoke last, or any 
other person approved of, and assented to 
the words in question, as persenally ap- 
pace to him, that he meant to apply to 

im and them, every epithet he had men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick then said, that if the 
hon. gentleman chose to apply any part of 
the words used in the resolution to himself, 
he could not possibly help it. He must 
still approve of those resolutions, but he 
had not applied them to the hon. gentle- 
man, neither had he said, they contained 
any thing immediately applicable to him, 


in 
that manner. The hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Adam) had once before risen and taken 
up words of a general import, in a wrong 
sense; and supposing they apne to him 
personally, had expressed himself in @ 
warm and angry manner, contrary to the 
rules of the House. 

This altercation was put an end to, 
by the order of the day being loudly called 
or. 

Proceedings inthe Lords on the Quarrel 
between the Duke of Grafton and the Earl 
of Pomfret.] Nov. 8. The Lord Chan- 
cellor rose and said, a rumour had reached 
his ears of an insult having been offered, 
and a farther insult threatened, to one of 


their lordships; that the whole of the re- 


port was so uniformly consonant, that al- 
though it was impossible for the House to 
take up the matter in its present stage, or 
for him to suggest to their lordships what 
would be the proceedings which might 

ossibly be necessary, when the facts were 
ormally before the House, yet he had 
thought it incumbent on him to rise, not to 
inform, but to remind their lordships, that 
such a rumour had prevailed, and to state 
that it was their duty to take some step in 
relation to the rumour, which to their wis- 
dom should seem most likely to rescue the 
House from so great an indignity as it 
would unavoidably sustain, if an insult was 
permitted to be offered to the person of 
any one peer. He had only to add, that 
if, by accident, any of the noble lords 

resent were in possession of certain 
facts stated in the rumour, or of any letters 
tending to shew what those facts were, it 
would be an act of duty, on their parts, 
and of obligation to the House, to commu- 
nicate the same to their lordships. 

The Earl of Jersey said, a correspon- 
dence tendiag to the most serious conse- 
quences had taken place between two 
noble peers, which, unless immediate steps 
were taken, might be fatal to one or both 
of the parties. His lordship was then called 
upon for their names; he replied, ‘ the 
duke of Grafton and lord Pomfret.” 

The Lord Chancellor believed the first 
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step to be taken, was, to direct the two 
members to attend in their places on a 
certain day. He then moved, “ That the 
duke of Grafton and the earl of Pomfret 
_ do attend this House in their places on 
Monday next ;” which was agreed to. 


Nov.6. The order for the attendance 
of the duke of Grafton and lord Pomfret 
being read, ~ 

The Lord Chancellor ohserved, that a 
noble earl had stated in his place on Friday, 
that a noble duke and a noble ear), mem- 
bers of that House, had had a correspon- 
dence which from its complexion and ten- 
dency was likely to be productive of very 
fatal consequences. Upon this informa- 
tion the order now read was made by the 
House, and as he perceived that in com- 

liance with that order both the lerds were 
in their places, and as it was impossible for 
the House to proceed further in the busi- 
- ness without being informed of the cir- 
cumstances alluded to, it was expected that 
the noble lords, or either of them, would 
state to the House, as members, how far 
we were respectively concerned. ; 

“The Duke of Grafton then rose, and 
begged leave to inform their lordships, 
‘that he was there in his place in conse- 
quence of their lordships’ order; that he 
thought it his duty to obey the orders of 
the House at all times, and upon all occa- 
sions, for which reason, with the permis- 
sion of the House, he should proceed to 


give a faithful account of what passed, as. 


far as came within his knowledge. He 
should avoid detail as much as possible, 
and omit every circumstance which was 
not supported by facts. He should just 
observe, that the noble earl near him and 
he had never any disagreement whatever ; 
that he always entertained a high respect 
and esteem for his lordship; and that of 
course, what had recently happened seem- 
ed to him the more unaccountable. To 
his utter astonishment, on Sunday fort- 
night, the 22d ult. early in the morning, 
at his seat of Euston-hall in Suffolk, he 
received the following letter, which he 
begged to be indulged so far as that the 
clerk might’read it. He said, it was a 
letter signed Pomfret ; and it having been 
offered, lord Pomfret Apenowledcodl It to 
be his hand-writing. He said the letter 
was delivered to him as coming from the 
noble earl, who, he understood from the 
bearer, was waiting for an answer at the 
inn at the park-gate. The letter was then 
handed to the clerk, and read by him. It 
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imported, that his lordship was waiting for 
him with a case of pistols and a sword, and 
demanded satisfaction ; the cause of which 
demand was, that the noble duke, to whom 
the letter was directed, had provided for 
and protected a servant of his, one Lang- 
staff, lately discharged; and concluded 
with positively demanding immediate sa- 
tisfaction. 

His grace, as soon as the letter was 
read, professed he never was so astonished 
in his life. He had never till that instant 
so much as heard of Langstaff’s name, 
and had continued always to live upon the 
most friendly terms with the noble earl, 
from their earliest acquaintance; and he 
could affirm, as the great God was his 
judge, he neither directly nor indirectly 
had any hand in providing for Langstaft. 
Surprised at the extraordinary tenor of 
the letter, but conscious of his own inno- 
cence, he immediately wrote the noble 
lord an answer. The answer was read, 
and was to the following purport: that he 
knew nothing whatever of the supposed 
ground of offence; professed his high es- 
teem for his lordship; begged that the 
noble earl would either on receipt come 
to Euston, or when a friend of his, who 
was then at church, should return, he 
would send him to wait on the noble lord 
to explain the matter to him, and convince 
him that there was not the most distant 
colour for the displeasure he had conceived 
against him. 

In what he had done hitherto, his grace 
said, he had consulted no one, but as soon 
as his friend returned, he imparted the 
whole matter to him, and they both went 
to the inn to enquire for the noble lord ; 
but when they came there, could get no 
account of any such person. He had him- 
self perceived a chaise at a distance, and 
went to the place where he had seen it, and 
enquiring at a cottage near which the 
chaise stood, was informed thag as soon as 
the servant went back to the chaise, orders 
were given to the driver to turn the 
horses the other way, and it instantly 
drove off. 

In the evening of the same day he re- 
ceived a letter dated from Barton-mills, 
5 o'clock, which was likewise handed to, 
and read by the clerk. This letter, after 
pessing some handsome compliments on 
the noble duke’s public conduct, and pro- 
fessing himself perfectly satisfied with his 
grace’s conduct, proceeded to state the 
grounds of his suspicion, and of course his 
motives for writing the letter delivered in 


$57] 
the morning. It observed that Langstaff 
had been his game-keeper, and that he 
had discharged hin; that Langstaft vowed 
vengeance on his being dismissed from his 
service ; that he had lately caused him to 
be apprehended, and brought before two 
magistrates on suspicion, and that one 
Smyth, his grace’s huntsman, had inte- 
rested himself in Langstaft’s behalf before 
the magistrates, saying that Langstaff was 
under his grace’s protection, who had 
lately provided for him in the excise ; and 
that in consequence of his grace’s name, 
and the influence annexed to it, Langstaff 
had been set at liberty. His causes of 
complaint against Lanystatf were then 
stated; and he concluded his letter by 
testifying his perfect satisfaction, provided 
the noble duke would insist that Smyth 
should disavow having any authority from 
his grace for making use of his name. 
This letter being read, his grace said, 
by the time it reached him, his huntsman 
had come from Whittlebury-forest, in 
Northamptonshire, and informed him, that 
Mr. Smyth was to set off on Monday, the 
next day, with the dogs and hunters for 
Euston. This being a distance of ninety 
miles, he concluded, that Mr. Smyth 
would not reach Euston till Wednesda 
evening; he did not therefore lose a mi- 
nute’s time, but instantly wrote a note, 
and dispatched a servant with it to Bar- 
ton-mills, where, he presumed, the noble 
earl might have rested for the evening, 
desiring the servant however to bring back 
the note if he should not find: Jord Pom- 
fret there. ‘The servant accordingly did 
so, and learnt, that the horses which drew 
the carriage were Barton-mills horses, 
but that the noble lord had gone back to 
the last post.. In this note he stated the 
circumstance of his expecting Mr. Smyth 
‘at Euston the ensuing Wednesday, and of 
his taking the earliest opportunity, after 
Mr. Smyth's arrival, of causing him to 
write a letter to the noble earl, containing 
a true state of the transaction, and of 
course informing his lordship that he knew 
nothing at all of Langstaff, and if any one 
had made use of his name in the affair, it 
wastotally without any authority from him. 
So the matter rested. His grace said, 
that on this note being returned to him by 
the servant he sent with it to Barton-mills, 
he transmitted it, by the general post, to 
-his lordship at Euston, near Northampton. 
On the arrival of Mr. Smyth at Euston, 
-he imparted to him what had passed, and 
‘Mr. Smyth immediately wrote to his lord- 
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ship, denying every thing respecting Lang- 
staff, of ane his lordehip had been in. 
formed, so far as the same respected his 
grace. He remained at Euston till Wed- 
nesday last, and arrived in town on Fri- 
day, when, about five o'clock in the after- 
noon, he received a third letter from the 
noble earl. 

.This letter was likewise read by the 
clerk, and after declaring that his resent- 
ments had returned, charged his grace, in 
the foulest and most unbecoming lan- 
guage, with cowardice; gave no credit to 

is repeated assertions; and accused him 
with acting basely. After the several let- 
ters were read, his grace expressed him- 
self in very moderate terms, and with a 
candour and generosity that did him great 
honour. As soon as his grace sat down, 

The Earl of Pomfret rose. His lord- 
ship opposed strongly the reading of the 
last letter, but was called three or four 
times to order by the Chancellor. His 
general defence, though consisting of a 
great variety of particulars, may be thus 
shortly comprised: that he had a game- 
keeper, one Langstaff, who being disap- 
pointed of being made his steward, con- 
ceived the worst intentions against him- 
self, family, and house, denouncing de- 
struction against them all: that before he 
quitted his service, he endeavoured to 
carry some of his threats into execution, 
eae wok against one of his sons, whom 

e endeavoured to allure to the stables, 
and knock on the head with some deadly 
weapon, under pretence that the horse or 
horses had kicked him. That before he 
left his service, he had frequently and 
loudly denounced those threats: that he 
had a fine colt ripped open, and his en- 
trails let out, by this man: that he had 
him apprehended, upon suspicion of the 
felony, and let him go, on condition that 
he would keep out of Towcester and its 
neighbourhood: that he was induced to 
take this step, merely on the account otf 
the safety of his own person, his wife, and 
children, all of whom, he feared, would 
fall by the hands of this assassin, and his 
house and furniture be destroyed by fire. 

That, for the benefit of the air, he and 
his family removed to a place near town, 
for which he was indebted to his Majes- 
ty’s goodness, where he remained till he 
returned to his seat in Northamptonshire 
on the 12th of October, where he con- 
fessed he was equally filled with alarm and 
indignation, on being informed that Lang- 
staff was returned in the capacity of an as- 
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sistant to the officer of excise for the dis- | hewer, one of the commissioners of excise, 


- trict of Towcester. His fears and appre- 
hensions again returned for his wife, 
children, and property, and they soon ap- 
peared to be well tounded, for he had a 
fine colt lamed by the malicious means 
employed by Langstaff, who prevailed on 
the farrier, who shod him, to drive two 
nails up the quick or frog of two of his 
feet, so as to render him quite useless. 
On this ground he had the villain taken up 
on suspicion, and brought before two jus- 
tices, but through the interference of 
ah hae the noble duke’s huntsman, who 
made use of the noble duke’s name, the 
fellow was let to goat large. Under such 
@ distress of mind, in continual fear for 
his wife and children, for himself and his 
property, and finding no redress nor pros- 
pect of redress, so long as the fellow con- 
tinued to be thus so powerfully supported, 
he was led to take the steps he id, and 
though now he was ready to give his ho- 
‘nour to take no further notice of what 
had happened, so far as the same respect- 
ed the noble duke, he looked upon it that 
he had no right to pay any great degree 
of credit to what had passed, nor could he 
_ say but he had strong motives of resent- 
ment, which had only been suspended, 
not subsided, when, instead of a eatisfac- 
tory declaration from the noble duke, he 
referred him to a written explanation to 
be given by his huntsman. He received 
the letter alluded to by the noble duke 
from Smyth, which he would read; but 
taking all the circumstances, and consi- 
dering them together, he had no right to 
be pleased, and he was now enabled to 
see to the bottom of the whole, and see 
clearly where the matter originated. 
Smyth was his grace’s huntsman, and in 
his intimacy he procured the place for 
Langstaff, and rode about the country 
with him, giving him his countenance, and 
reporting that he was protected by the 
noble duke. Mr. Stonehewer was the per- 
son who procured him the place, and the 
matter was every way clear in itself. 

His lordship here read Mr. Smyth’s ex- 
planatory letter, dated Euston, in part, and 
after he had proceeded, handed it to the 
clerk, observing, that it was such a heap 
of nonsense and ignorance that he could 
not bear to read it. The letter stated that 
several persons in the neighbourhood had 
applied to him (Smyth) to endeavour to 
procure for Langstaff a place in the ex- 
cise; that in consequence of this applica- 
‘tion he recommended him to Mr. Stone- 


who sent down an order to have him in- 
structed preparatory to his appointment ; 
in consequence of which the excise officer 
of Towcester, it being the next place to 
his residence, had orders to instruct him; 
that as to the apprehensions of Langstaff’s 
remaining there, they were totally un- 
founded, for having wrote to the super- 
visor of excise, he assured him that it was 
a rule never to appoint a man to a district 
where he was instructed, nor in the county 
where he was born; and as to what passed 
before the justices on the apprehension of 
Langstaff, le was dischar merely be- 
cause an affidavit was made by a person 
that the night his lordship’s colt was so 
cruelly treated, Langetaft slept in his 
house. 

- This letter being read, his lordship 
reiterated several of his former arguments, 
pleaded his well-feunded apprehensions of 
the diabolical intentions of Langstaff 
against his family, spoke much of his weak- 
ness, and the means that had been made 
use of to prejudice the public against him, 
and submitted to their lordships, whether, 
under such a load of obloquy, oppression, 
provocation, and ill-treatment, he had not 
great cause of resentment. His lordship 
concluded with declaring upon his honour, 
‘< That having obtained the information he 
wanted, he would not pursue his revenge 
against the duke of Grafton any further.”’ 

The Lord Chancellor rose and said, in 
point of form, as well as he had been able 
to make himself master of precedent, the 
next proceeding of the House should be 
to desire the duke and the earl to with- 
draw, while their lordships debated what 
measures it was proper or the House to 
pursue, in consequence of what they had 
just heard. 

One of the lords calling out, “ let them 
withdraw to separate rooms,” and another, 
‘¢ not the duke of Grafton.” 

The Earl of Pomfret rose somewhat 
agitated, and said he hoped the other lord 
was to withdraw as well as himself; but 
that he did not understand what was 
meant by locking them up in separate 
rooms. To treat their own members thus, 
was a great indignity. Besides, he had 
just pledged his honour to the House, to 

ursue his revenge no farther ; the duke's 
life therefore was as safe in his hands, as 
in those of any one of their lordships. 
He appealed to lord Amherst, as a general 
officer, and a judge of the rules of honour. 

Lord Amherst made no reply, and the 
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Lord Chancellor putting. the questiun, 
<¢ that they should retire, and be put 
into te rooms,” it was ordered. e 
Lord Chancellor then reminded their lord- 
ships of what had passed, and called upon 
them to come to some resolutions, such as 
to the wisdom of the House should seem 
most proper to the occasion. After a 
short silence, 

Lord Camden rose and said, after the 
very full and explicit manner in which 
the noble duke had explained his conduct, 
and, he was satisfied, had convinced the 
House, of his entire innocence of the 
charge urged against him by the earl of 
Pomfret, he had expected that the earl 
‘would have begun his address with ac- 
knowledging, in the amplest expressions, 
his error and misapprehension, and after 
atoning unreservedly to the noble duke, 
for the trouble and alarm he had given 
him, would have thrown himself upon their 
lordships’ goodness for not proceeding 
farther in the business; instead of this, in 
the course of his speech, the ‘earl had 
given him very great pain and anxiety, 
dreading that there was yet serious cause 
of apprehension of danger. Though the 
noble earl had said, he would pursue the 
matter no further, it could not have es- 
caped their lordships’ observation, with 
what warmth the ear! had dwelt upon parts 
of his story, how much he appeared, as it 
were, to be enraptured with it, and afford- 
ed repeated cause for suspicion that the 
flame would burst forth afresh; it behoved 
the House therefore to proceed with great 
caution and prudence in the business. His 
lordship further said he got up with no 
view to propose any specific resolution, but 
merely to take the sense of the House 
upon what they had just heard, and to 
state to them whad had been the customary 
proceeding of their lordships in such cases, 
according to the precedents upon the 
“journals ; there were, he said, two cases, 
there entered, both of very old date,— 
though a lawyer by profession, he did not 
specten to understand the laws of honour ; 

e would therefore state the first of the 
two cases, which was that of a challenge 
sent by the ear] of Middlesex to the earl 
of Bridgewater, in consequence of a mis- 
apprehension of the former, that the latter 
was concerned in carrying off his niece. 
That challenge reached the ears of the 
King, who referred it to a certain number 
of lords, for enquiry and adjustment, but 
they not succeeding, two more were added 
on each side, to re-enquire, and contribute 
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their assistance ia endeavouring to put an 
cfets proving equally frites, the ling 
ts provin itless, the ki 

releired. ‘it coke earl marshal, who dre 
up a certain sentence to be subscribed by 
each earl: when this was done, the king 
sent for both the lords, and called upon 
them to subscribe to the sentence; the 
earl of Bridgewater complied, but the earl 
of Middlesex refusing, it gave the king 
great offence, and his may then re- 
erred it to the House of Lords, in order 
that they might enforce obedience, and 
punish the uncomplying earl. The House 
proceeded uponit, and having first enquired 
into it fully, brought them both upon 
their knees as delinquents to the bar, com- 
mitted the earl of Middlesex to the Tower 
for having sent the challenge, and the 
earl of Bridgewater to the custody of the 
entleman usher of the Black Rod, for 
aving accepted it, nor would they release 
the earl, tii he had formally, in words 
settled previously by the House, begged 
pardon of the earl of Bridgewater, made 
submission to the king and to the House, 
and received a severe reprehension from 
the Speaker. The earl of Bridgewater 
also received a censure, and was obliged 
to ask pardon of the king. Having men- 
tioned the whole of this precedent, his 
lordship moved that the clerk should read 
it at large, as entered on the journals. [It 
was done accordingly; the case happened 
in the session of 1663.—-The case of lord 
Granville and lord Keveton, which hap- 
pened in 1690, was alsoread. In that 
case it appeared that they were both or- 
dered to the bar. That lord Keveton 
evaded the summons till after the House 
had made an order, authorising their mes- 
sengers to enter and break open any house 
in which they suspected lord Keveton was 
secreted, taking with them a peace officer. 
When they were both at the bar, the 
House made them mutually and indivi- 
dually pledge their honours that the quar- 
rel should proceed no further.] These 
precedents being read, the noble lord 
said, that neither of them exactly hit 
the present case, but the House had it 
in their power to form their resolu- 
tions upon it agreeably to either; he 
should make no specific proposal. The 
noble earl had already pledged his honour 
that the matter should go no further. 
Their lordships must judge for themselves, 
whether they thought that was sufficient, 
or whether the offence done to their own 
dignity did not call for further notice, and 
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possibly might render it proper to follow 
the precedent of 1663, and commit the 
earl till they had determined further. 
With regard to the duke of Grafton, his 
grace must stand clearly acquitted of hav- 
ing offended the House, and it was a doubt 
with him whether they had not already 
gone a step too far, in ordering the duke 
to withdraw. 

The House remaining silent a second 
or two, 

The Lord Chancellor \eft the woolsack, 
and said, merely that a matter of so much 
importance to the dignity of the House 
might not stop in its course, he had made 
himself as well master of precedents as he 
was able, and, with the permission of their 
lordships, and subject to their controul, 
had suggested what was the first necessa 
proceedings, but he should feel himself 
extremely aukward, if it were stilt left to 
him to suggest what was proper to do fur- 
ther, because he thought it highly unbe- 
coming the situation he filled, for him to 
point out what the House ought to re- 
solve. At the same.time he should be ex- 
tremely sorry that the matter should fall 
so miserably short of its proper termina. 
tion astoend there. Their lordships were 
now in possession of all the facts, and it 
was the time to come to some resolutions 
upon them; what those resolutions ought 
to be, it was not for him to declare. He 
would with great submission remind their 
Jordships of the present ‘stage of the bu- 
siness, and state the two obvious courses 
for the House to pursue, leaving it to their 
lordships to adopt which they thought 
most consistent with the gravity of their 
proceedings, and most due to their own 
dignity. The Lord Chancellor then stated, 
that the earl had been proved by the let- 
ters produced, and by his own confession, 
to have committed a crime in sending a 
challengeto amember of that House, which 
was not only an insult to the dignity of that 
House, but a matter tending to the violation 
of the law of the land, and a breach of the 
peace of the kingdom. Their lordships 
‘were to consider whether what the earl 
had said, was a sufficient assurance of his 
future preservation of the peace, and a sa- 
tisfaction to the House for what had al- 
ready passed, or whether it ought or ought 
not to be followed by censure at the bar, 
or both by that and punishment, of the 

roceedings in either of which cases, the 
ord Chancellor minutely informed the 
House. 
The Marquis of Rockingham said, that 
| t 
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neither of the precedents which had been 
read, in his idea, came near the present 
case: that in his mind this was entirely a 
new case, such as had never occurred be- 
fore, and therefore must be proceeded 
upon out of the usual course. This was 
not a case of honour. Honour was not 
the pretence upon which the challenge 
had been sent. Their lordships must all 
have perceived that there was something 
else, something of a very different nature 
lurking at the bottom of it. ‘The whole of 
the earl’s speech confirmed this, and 
though when the earl was quite cool, he 
(lid not believe there was one lord present, 
who was more rigidly a man of honour, or 
would more religiously observe his pledge 
of honour; he could not but express his 
doubts, whether such an assurance now, 
when the earl was obviously greatly agi- 
tated, was any security to the duke of 
Grafton. He remarked that parliament 
had lately taken great pains that men, 
whose imaginations were so unsettled as 
those of the unfortunate earl, should not 
injure their heirs, or deprive them of their 
inheritance. The law had taken particular 
care of the unhappy persons themselves, 
and for their families; but it had taken no 
care of the public at large, and not only 
the noble duke, whose treatment and dan- 
ger their lordships had that day been made 
acquainted with, but every individual held 
his life at their mercy. It became the 
House therefore, if it had any such power, 
or the noble and learned lord on the wool- 
sack, or the judges, or wherever the con- 
stitution had lodged the power, to take 
some step for the security of the public; 
such men ought not to be at liberty. 

The Marquis of Carmarthen, after a pa- 
thetic introduction, lamenting the whole 
of the unfortunate business, and paying 
the highest compliments to the earl’s in- 
tegrity, were he perfectly collected, ob- 
served in aseries of very apposite remarks, 
that there was great danger in the earl's 
being suffered to be at large, and there- 
fore moved, “ That George earl af Pom- 
fret, having sent a challenge to the duke of 
Grafton, hath been guilty of a high con- 
tempt of this House.” This was put and 
carried. It was then ordered, That the 
said earl for his said offence be committed 
to the Tower. Then the earl of Pomtret 
was called to the bar, and after he had 
kneeled as a delinquent, the Lord Chan- 
cellor pronounced to him the said order. 
His lordship bowed and retired, attended 
by the Black Rod. The marquis of Carmar- 
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then then moved, “ That the behaviour of 
his grace the duke of Grafton throughout 
the whole of this affair, hath been highly 
laudable and meritorious, consistent with 
the character and feelings of a man of ho- 
nour, and the dignity of a peer of this 
House ;’”? which was agreed to. 


Nov. 15. The Earl of Pomfret having 
presented a Petition, the order of the day 
was read for taking the same into con- 
sideration. The Petition was read: 
*¢ Humbly shewing ; That your petitioner 
hath, ever since he fell into the displea- 
sure of this honourable House, been highly 
‘aflicted, that he should upon any account 
whatsoever deserve to be separated from 
that House, of whith he hath the honour 
to be a member. That your petitioner 
doth in ajl humility acknowledge his of- 
fences, and your justice in al] that you 
have ordered concerning him. May it 
therefore pleuse your lordships to take 
into your most honourable considerations, 
the deep sense your petitioner hath, 
that he hath justly deserved the displea- 
sure of your lordships, and doth most 
humbly implore the grace and favour of 
this honourable House, in pardoning his 
offences, and restoring him to their good 
opinion, and the effects of it.” 

The Marquis ot Carmarthen then 
moved, 1. ** That the earl of Pomfret do 
have the reprehension of this House, for 
his offence committed against this House, 
to be given him at the bar standing. 
2. That his lordship do make his humble 
submission to this House standing in his 
ene 3. That he do promise upon his 

onour to pursue no further any mea- 
sures of violence or resentment aguinst any 
persons who may have been the objects 
thereof.” These several questions were 
put and agreed to. 


Nov. 16. The Marquis of Carmarthen, 
as chairman of the committee of privileges, 
to whom the consideration of the earl of 
Ponifret’s petition was referred, rose and 
read the report of the said committee. 
It was in substance as follows: That the 
earl of Pomfret be brought up to the bar, 
as the next day, in the custody of the 
lieutenant of the Tower; that, standing 
at the bar, he be acquainted with the pro- 
ceedings had in his lordship’s absence, and 
be reprimanded, in terms expressive of the 
sense the House conceive of the breach 
of privilege he had been guilty of, and 
the hich insult given tu the dignity of that 
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House by his lordship, in sending letters 
to the rae of Grafton, containing a chal- 
lenge to fight, and couched in terms of 
abuse and personal reproach, unfit to be 
sent to any member of that House. Like- 
wise acquaint the noble earl, that their 
lordships had remitted the punishment, 
justly due to so high an offence, aggravated 
as it was, by all the circumstances which 
accompanied it, on account of the humble 
petition presented to the House by his 
lordship, contaming an acknowledgment 
of his said offence, and expressing a sorrow 
for his having done any thing which could 
have brought upon him the displeasure of 
their lordships. The report farther stated, 
that it would be expected, that the noble 
earl should acknowledge, that the resent- 
ments conceived by him against the noble 
duke, had been founded in the mistaken 
apprehension of an affront, which, he was 
convinced, the noble duke did not offer; 
and finally declare, upon his honour, that 
all his former resentments and suspicions 
were at an end; and that they should 
cease, as well in respect of the noble duke 
against whom they appeared to be chiefly 
directed, as the several other persons who 
had been objects of them. 


Nov. 17. The Earl of Pomfret being 
brought to the bar, 

The Lord Chancellor spoke as follows : 
My lord; the House has commanded me 
to express the just offence and displeasure 
which the Lords have conceived, at the 
heinous insult which you have committed 
upon the dignity and privilege of this 
House, in the person of a peer, by sending 
to the duke of Grafton the letters which 
have been read; wherein are contained 
expressions most unworthy and unfit to be 
used by a person of honour, unto a Sache 
of the like quality: and I am further 
commanded, by order of this House, to 
give you this solemn and sevcre reprimand 
for the same. But in consideration of the 
submission contained in the humble pett- 
tion, which you presented to this House 
on Monday last, the Lords are content 
to remit your further puvishment, upon 
your making such acknowledgment and 
submission to the House, and entering 
suleamly, and upon your honour, into such 
engavemeut as this House hath thought 
fit to order, and prescribe for that purpose. 

The Earl of Pomfret being then taken 
from the bar, and admitted to his seat in 
the body of the House, spoke as follows: 
—‘‘ My lords: 1 feel the most sincere 
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concern at having merited the displeasure 
of your lordships, by sending to the duke 
of Grafton, a peer of this House, those 
rash and unadvised letters which have 
given your lordships so much and so just 
offence, for which I most humbly ask 
pardon of this most honourable House: 
they were dictated by the suspicion of an 
affront, which I am now convinced his 
grace did not offer. I do here promise 
solemnly, and upon my honour, that I 
will not further pursue any measure of 
violence avainst the person of the duke 
of Grafton, or against any other person, 
upon the account of such suspicion, or of 
any thing that hath passed upon this oc- 
casion.” 

His lordship was then discharged out of 
custody. , : 


Coventry Election Petition.) Nov. 20. 
Mr. Fox said, he had in his hand a peti- 
tion of a very singular nature. It neither 
complained of bribery and corruption, 
nor of an undue clection or return. He 
could not say whether the House would 
think proper to receive it in the character 
and description of petitions relating to 
elections. He-would read the petition, 
and the House would judge whether it 
should be brought up. Mr. Fox then 
read a petition from sir Thomas Halifax 
and Mr. Rogers respecting the Coventry 
election. It set forth: 1. * That on the 
9th of September last, being the day of 
election, a great number of colliers and 
other persons, not inhabitants or freemen 
of the said city, riotously assembled to- 
gether, with a blue flag and blue and 
white cockades, the ensigns of Edward 
Roe Yeo, and John Baker Holroyd, came 
to the place, of election, and violently 
dragged therefrom many of the voters in 
the interest of the petitioners there as- 
sembled, and took possession of the booth, 
and all access thereto: assaulted the free- 
men, tore off their clothes, and stripped 
them naked to the waist, and beat, bruised, 
and otherwise ill treated them, to the great 
danger of their lives; prevented them from 
polling, and declaring they came there to 
support the blues. 2. That on account of 
the said violences, &c. only four persons 
could poll for the petitioners on that day, 
and the poll was adjourned to the 11th. 
3. That the petitioners called on the 
sheriffs to protect the persons of the said 
voters, and preserve the freedom of elec- 
tion; the sheriffs did appoint one end of 
the booth for the voters of the petitioners 
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to poll at, and the other for Yeo and Hol. 
royd. Many constables sworn to k 
the peace: posts and rails erected for 
separating the voters on each side and pro~ 
tecting them topoll. But the said rioters 
again assembled on Monday morning, cut 
and broke down the said posts and rails, 
and carried them away; and during the 
poll obstructed the petitioners’ voters from 
polling, and committed the like violences 
as on the 9th, so that only 21 voters could 
poll. 4. Said poll being adjourned till 
the next day, on the morning of the same 
several hundred voters for the i agpaaria 
being peaceably assembled at that end of 
the booth appointed by the sheriffs for 
them to be polled at, leaving open the 
other end, a great mob of colliers and 
other rioters, with many hundreds of theif 
voters, came up to that part of the booth 
where the petitioners’ voters were standing, 
and then and there dragged by the hair of 
the head, stripped, beat, and cruelly tore 
and bruised many of the petitioners’ voters, 
and drove the rest from the said. poll; 
would not permit them to give their votes, 
so that three only polled that day. 5. 
Said rioters being determined that the 
petitioners’ voters should not come up to 
the poll, they assembled in the night time 
continually afterwards, and took posses- 
sion of the booth, and kept the same until 
the time of polling the next day. Ob- 
structed all the avenues to the place of 
polling, violently drove back the sheriffs, 
magistrates, and peace officers, whenever 
they attempted to open access for said 
voters ; took the staves from the constables 
and broke them; same violences continued 
from day to day till the 18th inclusive. 
6. Previous to the day of election, and 
during the poll, the petitioners and the 
other candidates were called upon to poll 
by tallies, to prevent riot and confusion 
at the election. Agreed to by the peti- 
tioners, but refused by Yeo and Holroyd. 
Petitioners allowed to keep their majority 
of 27, and to poll at different ends of the 
booth, to be protected by peace officers, 
was accepted by Halifax and Rogers, and 
refused by Yeo and Holroyd. 7. Said 
colliers were hired.or employed by Yeo 
and Holroyd, and their agents, and paid, 
entertained, and provided with lodging, 
meat, and drink, by them, and they 
abetted the riots and obstructions. 8. On 
account of the said riots and violences of- 
fered the persons of the sheriffs, magis- 
trates, and peace officers, on the 18th of 
September, the poll was necessarily dis- 
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continued. — That your: petitioners are 
ready with their witnesses to prove the 
truth of the several allegations herein 
made. Wherefore your petitioners moet 
humbly pray, that this honourable House 
will hear them by their counsel, and take 
the premises into consideratiun, and grant 
such relief therein as the nature of the 
case requires.” 

Mr. Fox said, he would not take upon 
him to affirm that the charge contained in 
this petition was well founded; whether 
if was or no, would appear from the evi- 
dence to be brought to the bar: but he 
maintained that it was a heavy charge, 
and a specific charge: and if proved, the 
gentlemen against whom it was brought 
were deserving of bah severe punishment. 
The crime with which they were charged 
was of a heinous nature: a violation of 
the freedom of election, which tended to 
undermine the liberty of the country, by 
gapping the foundation of the freedom ot 
the constitution. He therefore moved: 
1. That this petition be taken into con- 
sideration on Thursday next. 2 That 
sir T. Halifax and Mr. Rogers, the peti- 
tioners, be allowed by themselves or their 
counsel, to bring evidence to the bar of 
the House in support of the charge con- 
tained in the petition: which were agreed 
to. 3. That Mr. Edward Roe Yeo and 
col. J. Holroyd be desired to attend the 
House on Thursday next. 

Mr. Rigby opposed this last resolution, 
@% unjust and unprecedented. ‘The gen- 
tlemea pointed at in the petition must be 
accounted innocent until they should be 
proved guilty. A mere allegation was 
not sufficient to authorise the House to 
bring col. Holroyd and Mr. Yeo to the 
bar in the character of delinquents; he 
would therefore give the motion his ne- 
gative. 

General Smith said, that the resolution 
was not unprecedented. He himself had 
been brought to the bar of the House in 
- the humiliating character of a delinquent 
before any evidence was called for aguinst 
him, and merely upon a suspicion that he 
had secreted certain witnesses whom he 
named: a circumstance in his life which 
had made a deep impression on his mind, 
and which he could never efface. At the 
same time candour obliged him to declare, 
that he did not bring that fact as a prece- 
dent for summoning the attendance of Mr. 
Yeo and Mr. Holroyd. He thought he 
had been treated unjustly, and he could 
not in justice to bimself pass by this op- 
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ortunity of animadverting on a proceed- 
ing by which he considered himself greatly 
injured. 

Mr. For did not conceive that he did 
any thing unkind or unjust to col. Hol- 
royd and Mr. Yeo, when he desired their. 
attendance. He was of opinion, on the 
contrary, that the gentlemen themselves 
would be anxious for an opportunity of 
making known their innocence. A new 
writ for Coventry would be moved for toe 
morrow; and in the mean time a very 
great number of voters, friends to the pe- 
titioners, would be absent from the elec- 
tion, while col. Holroyd and Mr. Yeo 
would, by this partial conduct, have an 
unfair advantage over their competitors. 
This would be the most paltry manceuvre 
to which a ministerial majority, amongst 
all their condescensions, had ever de- 
scended. He thought that this cause 
sheuld be decided before any election at 
Coventry should take place. It was, ine 
deed, Mr. Holroyd’s and Mr. Yco’s inte- 
rest that a new election should take place 
as soon as possible, both because the prac: 
tices of which, as was alleged, they had 
been guilty, must give an unfavourable 
i tsoat of them, which might have an 
unhappy influence on their election; and 
because, if the election should be over 
before the inquiry into the things charged 
agcinst the accused party, the pctitioncrs 
would not have the same motives that 
they have now for making good their 
charge, and might therefore very natu- 
rally be supposed to relax in their zeal of 
prosecuting this appeal. Mr. Grenville’s 
Bill, as it was called, had, indeed, been 
productive of. much good; it, however, 
was the source of some inconveniencies; 
and among these he reckoned the posst- 
bility of influencing, by such a manceuvre 
as that he had mentioned, an election. 
He hoped that ministry would not be so 
uncandid as to take advantage of an in- 
conveniency attending that excellent Bill, 
and of establishing a precedent which was 
in itself unjust, though it could never mi- 
litate against themselves. He also ad- 
verted to the forwardness of ministry in 
endeavouring to bring on an election at 
Coventry. 

Lord Beauchamp said, the law requiredy 
that within a certain time writs should be 
issued for elections, and that time would 
expire to-morrow. No hurry had beea 
shewn in appointing a time tor examining 
the sheriffs of Coventry. If those of- 
ficers had done as they.ought to have 
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done ; if they had made a return of two 
members, according to the numbers that 
were actually polled, however few, the 
circumstances that rendered the election 
undue and of no avail might have come 
before the House in the way of petition 
as usual, and much trouble have been 
thereby prevented. An hon. friend of 
his had said, that there would be partiality 
in bringing on the election of Coventry at 
atime when the petitioners with their wit- 
nesses, who were their friends in the elec- 
tion, should be attending the bar of that 
House. But would there not be as great 
partiality in ordering the two other gen- 
tlemen to be absent from the place of 
election, as it would be to call to the bar 
voters on the other side? The petitioners 
might appear by counsel; but it was eae 
posed that Mr. Holroyd and Mr. Yeo 
should attend the House in person. His 
lordship farther contended, that the vote 
of the House, when printed, was a suffi- 
cient and the proper intimation to the 
last-mentioned gentlemen to attend, if 
they thought their interest required their 
attendance, and that any order to attend 
was equally improper, unjust, and unpre- 
cedented. 
Mr. l’ox withdrew his third resolution. 


Stafford Election Petition.] <A peti- 
tion having been presented to the House, 
complaining of an undue election, and con- 
taining a charge of bribery and corruption 
against the sitting members for Stafford, 

Mr. Richard Brinsley Sheridan rose 
and complained, that it was in the power 
of any petitioner to bring a charge of 
crimes and misdemeanors against any 
member of that House with impunity. 
Where it is alledged that an election is un- 
due on account of informality or upon cer- 
tain points of law or custom, the character 
and feelings of the member against whom 
such a petition is brought receive no hurt ; 
but the case is otherwise where an accu- 
sation is brought of bribery and corrup- 
tion—crimes so weighty in the eye of the 
laws and constitution of this country ! He 
therefore expressed a wish that some gen- 
tlemen, of greater experience in parlia- 
ment and consequence than himsclf, would 
devise some mode of preventing frivolous 
and malicious petitions, and of punishing 
their authors suitably to the nature of 
their offences. It was very hard that a 
gentléman should lie under the imputa- 
tion of crimes of which he was innocent 
for a whole year, perhaps for a longer pe- 
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riod. He observed also, that under such 
circumstances every member who had 
been fairly and independently elected, 
must feel equally for the credit of his con- 
stituents, from whom he derived his trust, 
and whose .character, as well as interest, 
it was his duty to defend ; that it certainly 
was a most serious hardship, that upon the 
accusation of a few of the lowest and most 
unprincipled voters in any borough, a 
numerous and respectable body should re- 
main traduced and stigmatized in the eyes 
of that House for the space of a year ma 
petition which should at last be proved a 
gross and groundless libel. He therefore 
hoped that some gentlemen of more ex- 
perience than himself would turn their 
thoughts towards providing some just and 
adequate remedy tur this evil, and some 
exemplary penalties, whenever charges of 
so gross a nature were preferred on frivo- 
lous grounds, and with unfair purposes. 
He was heard with particular attention, 
the House being uncommonly stil} while 
he was speaking. 

Mr. tieby began with seriously acknow- 
ledging the force of the hon. gentleman’s 
argument. He said it was true it was a 
hardship ; he owned, that the hon. gentle- 
man had spoken feelingly Bree the sub- 
ject, and he doubted not, with reason. He 
then sarcastically observed, he had not 
recollected at first, that the hon. gentle- 
man was one of the members petitioned 
against, and that the petition charged him 
with bribery. Hard as the case was, and 
deeply as the hon. gentleman felt for him- 
self and his constituents, the virtuous elec- 
tors of Stafford,—he could only pity both 
the one and the other. Poor Statford 
must remain condemned, and sufferin 
under the odium of being bribed, till the 
petition could be heard! He did not doubt 
but the hon. gentleman had been ill-used. 
The hon. gentleman, he supposed, had a 
natural connection with the borough for 
which he had taken his seat! He had lived 
many years, and was perfectly acquainted 
with his constituents! ‘The case was cer- 
tainly a hard one, but time only could 
cure the evil! It lay not, as the hon. gen- 
tleman well knew, in the breast of the 
committees ; they could only report upon 
the facts which came out oefore them, and 
on their report, it was the business of the 
House to proceed. 

Mr. Fox supported Mr. Sheridan, and 
at leneth the Speaker reminded the House 
that there was no question before them. 
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‘ Debate on a Vote of Thanks to the late 
Speaker, Sir Fletcher Norton.) Mr. 
Thomas Townshend rose to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a motion which he 
had given notice of a few days before, 
namely, that the thanks of that House 
should be given to their late Speaker. It 
was not his intention to enter into a long 
argument to shew the strong reasons upon 
which he grounded his motion; that task, 
he flattered himself, was altogether unne- 
cessary ; for if the House could possibly 
have oeeotten the merits of the hon. gen- 
tleman who had for the two last parlia- 
ments filled the chair with so much dig- 
nity, the eulogies pronounced upon them, 
on the first day of the session, by thé no- 
ble lord and the right hon. gentleman who 
moved and seconded the proposition, that 
the present Speaker should take the chair, 
had, he doubted not, sufficiently refreshed 
gentlemen's memories, and brought back 
to their recollection the impression which 
sir Fletcher’s conduct had made, not only 
on the House in gencral, but on the minds 
of some of its oldest and most experienced 
members. Although he did not think it 
incumbent on him to state why he made 
the motion, he felt it proper to say a word 
or two, as to the reasons on which he did 
not ground it. The first of these had re- 
lation to a particular passage of a parti- 
cular speech made by the late Speaker at 
the bar of the House of Lords when his 
Majesty was about to give his royal assent 
to a Bill for the increase of the civil esta- 
blishment. He begged leave to say, in 


express terms, that he did not move the. 


thanks of the House to sir Fletcher Nor- 
ton on account of that speech, and he 
thought it right to say so; at the same 
time he must declare, that he was far from 
disapproving of that speech; he thought 
it a wise one, he thought it a well-timed 
address, he considered it as an incontro- 
vertible proof of the late Speaker’s zeal 
and regard for the dignity of the Commons 
of England, and of his judgment and spirit 
in selecting a fit opportunity for support- 
ing that dignity. The House of Commons 
had themselves adopted this opinion ; they 
had thanked sir Fletcher for this speech, 
and by that means sealed their approba- 
tion of his conduct. It was for this reason, 
because the House had already thanked 
the late Speaker for that particular part of 
his conduct, that he did not now make it 
one of the grounds of his intended motion, 
and it was for this reason only. There 
were other parts of sir Fletcher’s con- 
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duct, while he filled the chair, which pe- 
culiarly entitled him to the highest honour 
a British subject could receive, the thanks 
of the House of Commons; and those were, 
his great attention to the business of the 
House, both public and private, his civility 
and readiness to oblige every gentleman 
¢oncerned in the latter, and the strict and 
unimpeachable impartiality with which he 
filled the chair during the period of much 
controversy and altercation. Above all, 
the House were obliged to the late Speaker 
for the great assistance he had given to 
the forwarding and carrying into effect, a 
Bill, which the majority of the House had 
always highly applauded, and which never 
had many, now he believed but very few, 
enemies ; though among them there were 
men extremely able, extremely wise, and 
who doubtless founded their objections to 
the Bill on laudable and liberal principles. 
That Bill, however, of which the greatest 
part of the House had always entertained 
the most partial sentiments, and of which 
the salutary effects were now sufficiently 
proved, though certainly Mr. Grenville was 
entitled to the first and largest share of 
praise for framing it, was indebted for its 
efficacy in a great degree to sir Fletcher 
Norton. Of what essential importance 
that Bill was, all who had sat in the last 
parliament were well acquainted; and the 
young members might learn from the al- 
tercation that had passed that day on elec- 
tion matters, how useful and how con- 
ducive to the preservation of the freedom 
of election the Bill was. From the spirit 
of party that had shewn itself in the con- 
versation, which had taken place relative 
to the Coventry election, was there a gen- 
tleman present who did not believe, that 
were it not for Mr. Grenville’s Bill, and 
had the old method of trying election pe- 
titions by the House at large, continued in 
practice, but that a majority would have 
immediately declared Mr. Yeo and Mr. 
Holroyd duly returned? That reflection 
would convince gentlemen of the merits of 
the Bill to which he was alluding. 

With regard to the motion he should 
offer, he saw but one objection which ap- 
peared to him of the least weight, and 
that a precedent upon the Journals did 
away. It might be objected, that being a 
new parliament, the House could not take 
cognizance of the conduct of a Speaker of 
preceding parliaments, or vote him thanks 
for that conduct. Sir Fletcher Norton 
had been Speaker nearly eleven years; 
his services, therefore, were not mere ser- 
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vices of yesterday ; and though most cer- 
tainly when a new parliament was sum- 
moned, it was not to be supposed that the 
Speaker of the old parliament continued in 
his office as a matter of course: his merits, 
nevertheless, when acknowledged, were 
not to be passed over in silence. The 
vote ef thanks to Mr. Onslow, was a vote 
for thirty-three years service, a vote agreed 
to by many gentlemen who were not born 
at the commencement of the period during 
which Mr. Qnslow had been chosen 
Speaker. He, for one, sat in parliament 
when that vote was moved, and he agreed 
to it, though he was among those who had 
not been born when Mr. Onslow was first 
introduced into the chair. The precedent, 
therefore, clearly shewed that it was not 
uncustomary for one parliament to look 
back, and vote thanks to a Speaker for 
conduct which he had pursued before that 
parliament had existence. » 

As to the wording of the present motion, 
he was free to own that he had laboured 
under much difficulty. Perfectly aware 
that unanimity was the matter most to be 
desired, he had not easily hit upon words 
which would serve to dress it up, s0 as to 
sender it perfectly acceptable to every 
_ palate; he might, indeed, have saved him- 

self much trouble by adopting the lan- 
guage of the noble lord and the right hon. 
gentleman, who moved and seconded the 
motion on the first day of the session ; no 
words could more exactly hit his senti- 
ments of the late Speaker's merit, than the 
words which the noble lord and the right 
hen. gentleman had used on that occasion ; 
and when the House recollected, that 
_ they had held out to the present Speaker 
the conduct of his predecessor as the best 
model he could follow, and the fittest ob- 
ject of his imitation, if he was desirous of 
gaining a high character by his conduct 
m the chair, they would doubtless jom 
with him in feeling the truth of this re- 
mark. It might, however, be thought 
unhandsome in him to take words out of 
other gentlemen’s mouths. He might be 
charged with having acted in the character 
of a piagiary, a character which he had 
not the smallest in“4nation to challenge. 

After puzzling himself for some time, 
he said, he had recourse to precedent, and 
there his difficulty was rather increased 
than diminished. Highly as he thought 
of sir Fletcher’s merits, highly as he flat- 
tered himself the conduct of the present 
Speaker would entitle him to think of ‘is 
merits hereafter, he could not offer tu the 
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late, or the present, so insidious and so 
insincere a compliment, as to place either 
of them on the same level with Mr. 
Onslow. Mr. Onslow was a very singular 
and a very extraordinary character, a cha- 
racter which it fell to the lot of tew mena 
to resemble perfectly. He could not 
therefore, thinking as he did upon this 
head, bring his mind to the idea that it 
was right, or that sir Fletcher would think 
himself obliged to him, if he went so far 
as to copy exactly the motion of thanks 
which stood upon the Journals, as having 
been voted to Mr. Onslow. The motion 
he at first drew up, was pretty nearly te 
this purpose: ‘* That the thanks of this 
House be given to the right hon. sir 
Fletcher Norton, late Speaker of this 
House, for the great dignity, ability, and 
impartiality, with which he filled the chair, 
during the two last parliaments.” This, 
he thought, would prove generally accept- 
able; but on shewing it to certain pere 
sons, it was not approved; he drew up 
another, and others disliked that. Hus 
wish was not barely to thank sir Fletcher 
in cold language, and without the appear- 
ance of cordiality, but to let the motion 
convey tokens of warmth, of affection, of 
sincerity. Experience, however, taught 
him, that no such motion would pass un- 
objected to in that House. In _ order, 
therefore, to meet unanimity, he had 
at length been obliged to have recourse 
to a motion couched in the most naked 
terms, and which was so far from being 
likely to challenge objection, that he fear. 
ed it would not be thought any compli- 
ment at all. He added, that a motion 
fell so far short of his wishes and his feel- 
ings, that he thought it necessary, in his 
own defence, to say thus much of it, lest 
gentlemen should imagine that he ap- 
proved of it, and considered it as sufficient 
to the purpose. He then concluded 
with moving, ‘“* That the thanks of this 
House be given to the right hon. sir 
Fletcher Norton, the late Speaker of this 
House, for his conduct dyring the time he 
filled the chair of the House in the two 
last parliaments.” 

Sir William Gordon said, he never rose 
in that House but with the utmost embar- 
rassment, and at that moment felt himself 
under more than usual difficulty. If he 
ventured to oppose the present motion, it 
might be imputed to ill-nature, to personal 
animosity, or to malice, passions which he 
trusted had as small a share in his mind, 
as in that of any gentleman living. Lay 
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ing them now totally aside, he must oppose 
the motion, and that for this reason; in 
order to be consistent with himself. He 
had been one of that majority who, on the 
first day of the session, voted that the pre- 
sent Speaker should take the chair; he could 
not therefore, without glaring inconsis- 
te cy now vote thanks to sir Fletcher ; 
and he was not a little astonished that any 
such motion should be made. He had 
taken the trouble to search the Journals, 
upon which not a single precedent appear- 
ed; that of the thanks of the House hav- 
ing been voted to Mr. Onslow, was ex- 
ceedingly dissimilar; why,then, the House 
should now, without any specific reason 
assigned, make a new and an extraordinary 
precedent, he was at a loss to guess. The 
thanks of that House he had ever consi- 
dered as the highest honour a subject could 
bestow ; it behoved the House, therefore, 
to vote their thanks on none but real and 
singularly meritorious occasions. The 
value of the vote of thanks would decrease, 
and the honour would no longer continue 
estimable, if the vote was lightly resolved 
on. Sir William added, that if the moving 
the thanks of the House became frequent, 
he could not help thinking what he re- 
membered to have had said to him by a 
foreigner, respecting the Croix de St. 
’ Louis, would be perfectly applicable to 
such a vote: ‘ It is dishonourable not 
to get it, not very honourable when ob- 
tained.” 

Colonel Onslow said, he scarcely knew 
in what words sufficiently to thank the 
hon. gentleman who made the motion, for 
the very handsome manner in which he 
had been pleased to mention a near rela- 
tion of his, who had formerly filled the 
chair so much to his own credit, and to the 
satisfaction of those who were in his day 
members of that House. If that good man 
could look down from heaven and observe 
what had passed, he was sure he would be 
greatly pleased; and if any thing could 
enhance his satisfaction, it would be to 
hear that his eulogium had come from the 
mouth of a Townshend. Having said this, 
the colonel declared he must nevertheless 

ive his opinion against the motion. Mr. 

nslow, while Speaker, it was true, had 
frequently, when he went up with public 
money-bills, expressed, in strong constitu- 
tional terms, an earnest wish that the 
money ee be applied to the services for 
which it had been granted, that it might 
be economically expended, and that care 
might be taken neither to waste it in pro- 
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digality, nor to use it in such a manner: as 
was not likely to promote either the ho- 
nour or the prosperity of the kingdom.. 
But would any gentleman think that Mr. 
Onslow would, without the least previous 
authority from the House, when he went 
up with.a Bill for the increase of the Civil 
List, say to the King, “ Sir, take care how 
you spend your own money, lay it out in 
such or such a manner!” Was that a sort 
of language that gentlemen imagined Mr. 
Onslow would have held? Mr. Onslow 
would not have addressed the throne in 
that style. Mr. Onslow would have thought 
it an insult to the throne, and an insult to 
the Commons of Great Britain. Mr. On- 
slow would have considered it as ques- 
tioning the liberality of the House of Com- 
mons, as disgracefully reflecting on their 
generosity. The Commons of England, 
the colonel said, was a great gentleman. 
The whole conduct of the Commons of 
England ouee to be manly, noble, and 
generous. Every one of their acts should 
be upon a large scale, and their language 
should never savour of meanness nor dis- 
trust. The precedent of the thanks of the 
House having been voted to Mr. Onslow, 
was by no means in point. By that prece- 
dent, who did it appear had voted the 
thanks of the House to Mr. Onslow ?—~a 
living parliament. Was that the case now ? 
The direct contrary. Mr. Onslow had 
been thanked by the House, and his Ma- 
jesty had been addressed to make some 
provision for his family. Sir Fletcher had 
taken care of the latter before he took the 
chair. As to the motion, he for one - 
should neither vote for it, nor against it; 
he did not think it became him to vote 
against his colleague, whatever his opi- 
nion might be of his conduct; nor was he 
inclined to do any thing disagreeable to 
any part of his constituents, let that part 
be ever so small. 

Mr. Roberts began with soliciting the 
goodness of the House, to excuse the 
rough manner in which a member so in- 
experienced as he was might possibly ex. 
press himself. He said, he had voted for 
the displacing sir Fletcher on the first day 
of the session, and that he conceived the 
majority of that day could not with the 
least consistency vote for the present mo- 
tion. He, therefore, as one of that majo- 
rity, rose to say, that he~should vote 
against the question. It was not possible 
for him, as a young member, to know what 
had been the merits of sir Fletcher, while 
he sat in the chair. Having seen no 
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Speaker there but the present, how could 
he agree to thank the late Speaker for his 
conduct? On the first day of the session, 
a right hon. gentleman had declared in 
strong and clear language that sir Fletcher 
had made a speech to the throne, which 
was both ill-timed and improper. Not 
having heard any good arguments urged in 
contradiction of that assertion, he had 
given it credit, and for that reason had 
voted against sir Fletcher's taking the 
chair again. The decision of that day 
convinced him, that he had adopted the 
right opinion, and as sir Fletcher was then 
ousted, he wasa little surprized to hear 
any gentleman rise and move, that the 
thanks of the House should be voted to 
him. He could not reconcile the vote of 
the first day, with the proposition now 
moved, and therefore should vote against 
the latter. 3 

Lord Duncannon declared, that although 

he had not sat in the last parliament, he 
had heard of the speech, to which allu- 
sion had been made by the right hon. gen- 
tleman who made the motion, and by the 
two last speakers. That speech had met 
with his full approbation; he thought it 
did great credit to the late Speaker, whose 
conduct on that and other occasions merit- 
ed the warmest thanks of the House; he 
therefore should vote for the motion. 

Sir Francis Basset said, it was impossible 
for him, as a young member, to be compe- 
tent to decide on the propriety of the pre- 
sent motion; he could not, therefore, make 
himself responsible for it, by voting in its 
support. If sir Fletcher merited the thanks 

-of that House, he should have imagined 
the last parliament, who had witnessed his 
conduct, would have voted them. The 
last parliament had not done this, and from 
the vote of the first day, he could not sus- 
pect that the present parliament had any 
Inclination to adopt such a proposition. 
He had voted with, the majority on the 
first day of the session, because he was in- 
clined to think it was a wise measure to 
choose a new Speaker. Not having sat in 
the former parliament, it was impossible 
for him to form an opinion, from his own 
knowledge of the late Speaker’s conduct. 
We understood that 170 members were in 
the same predicament with himself; and 
therefore he thought it would neither be 
warrantable for them nor him to vote for 
the motion. 

Mr. Sieele said, the obvious reason whiy 
the last parliament had not come to a vote 
like that now proposed, was, on account 
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of the sudden dissolution of that parlia- 
ment. Although he had not been in the 
last parliament, he had heard of the con- 
duct of the late Speaker, and it had met 
with his hearty approbation. The cele- 
brated speech made by sir Fletcher, had 
been printed by order of the House, and 
was mutter of public notoriety. That 
speech he approved, and he believed every 
man, who had the dignity of the Commons 
of Iingland at heart, approved of it like- 
wise. He should vote for the question. 

General Smith supported the motion, 
and entered into a defence of the speech 
made by the late Speaker at the bar of 
the House of Lords, arguing upon the 
strict propriety of his admonishing his 
Majesty to dispose of the large sum the 
Commons had voted for the support of 
his civil list. The general also, as a 
just tribute of praise to sir Fletcher, stated 
to the House the great civility he had, on 
a former occasion, experienced at his 
hands, in the course of a transaction which 
had given them no small trouble. 

Mr. Courtenay opposed the motion, and 
said, he must first take notice of the little 
share of argument produced in its support, 
which could, or ought to weigh with him 
and the other young members. The right 
hon. mover had drawn up the motion in 
general terms; he had, nevertheless, ex- 
pressly declared, that he did not rest it 
on the speech at the bar of another House, 
which had so frequently been adverted to. 
He, for one, was very far from approving 
of that speech; how, then, was he to re- 
concile himself to a motion of a general 
tendency, which of course comprehended 
that part of the late Speaker’s conduct, 
as well as every otber? There was no ex- 
ception in the words of the motion though 
the right hon. mover had taken such pains 
to except to it in his introductory argu- 
ment. [n his opinion there was in sir Flet- 
cher’sspeech tothe throne, something alto- 
gether unwarrantable. He knew not where 
to look for an example, unless he referred 
to city politics. In the records of Lon- 
don, it was to be found that a Jord mayor, 
taking advantage of his official capacity, 
which brought him into the presence of 
his sovereign, had dared, with all the inso- 
lent gravity of magistracy, to address his 
sovercicn with an extempore speech, The 
House well knew how that speech hed 
been received in the city, and how the 
autnor of it had been thanked. A statue 
had been put up in Guildhall to his me- 
mory, with his figure standing in a posi- 
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tion of oratory, and this speech in his 
hand. 

“ This live-long speech e’en Balaam’s ass 

might own, 

‘“‘ Fit for eternal record, cut in city stone.” 
Was that House prepared to follow the 
example? Would they, the representa- 
tives of the British nation, go look for 

recedents on the other side Temple-bar? 
Would they build up the fame of a dis- 

laced Speaker, because, like a city mayor, 

e had insulted his sovereign— ? 

Mr. Townshend called the hon. gentle- 
man to order. He said, as a young mem- 
ber, he was excusable, because it was not 
to be supposed, that he was acquainted 
with the rules of the House; but that he 
could not sit silent and hear the King’s 
name used to influence debate within 
those walls. This error had been fallen 
into on the first day of the session, and 
he Jamented that he had not then risen 
to call the right hon. gentleman who was 
disorderly to order. 

The Speaker told the hon. gentleman 
who had used the name of the sovereign, 
that it was the first, the most important, 
and most sacred of all the orders of that 
House, never to use the name of the 
King in the course of argument, with a 
view to influence the freedom of debate, 
and begged him in future to attend punc- 
tiliously to this order. » 

Mr. Courtenay apologized for mention- 
ing the sovereign; and then called upon 
all who were, like himself, young members, 
to recollect what had passed on the first 
day of the session, when the scene was 
the most striking that perhaps ever was 
exhibited within those walls, and when 
the principal actor in that scene, the late 
Speaker, had given an example of heroic 
fortitude, equal to any that had ever 
been displayed by a Roman matron. He 
wished for the pore of a West, or a Cop- 
ley, to do it full justice. Being but a bad 
painter, he must have recourse to poetry, 
and recal the idea of that scene to the 
mind of the House, by stating, that it 
struck him as a strong resemblance of the 
scent which passed between Paulo Pur- 
ganti and his wife. The late Speaker on 
the first day sat and heard the noble Jord, 
who had moved the question of that day, 
and the right hon. seconder, anxious for 
his health, expressive of their care for his 
constitution, and thence desirous of re- 
moving the burden of business off his 
shoulders. The House heard the right 
hon. gentleman, the late Speaker, con- 
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that his faculties were injured, that he 


was much the worse for having sat so 
long. in that chair, and yet afterwards 
when the right hon. gentleman’s fricnds 
had expressed a desire of that gentleman’s 
return to the chair, the right hon. gentle- 
man had stood up, and like a Roman ma- 
tron, despising the thorns with which the 
seat was filled, despising all fear of restless 
days, sleepless nights, and dull debates, 
declared himself again willing to undergo 
the punishment of sitting there. Thus 
the doctor in the tale, like the noble lord, 
was laborious in recommending patience 
to his wife, in giving her recipes for her 
health, but she, with Roman deinees: in 
spite of all advice, still urged her wishes 
and her resolution, till at length the doc- 
tor cried, , 
<< T’ll do it—but I give you warning : 

“ You'll die before to-morrow morning— 
And then, like the right hon. gentleman 
on the first day of the session, Paulo 
Purganti’s wife, in defiance of the threat- 
ened danger, replied, 


“‘ Let wanton wives by death be scar'd: 

“‘ But, to my comfort, I’m prepar'd.” ; 
Having raised a laugh by this allusion, he 
observed that what the right hon. gentle- 
man had said respecting Mr. Grenville’s 
Bill, and the conversation that had been 
held that day with regard to the Coventry 
election, was but an ill compliment to the 
House; for it was pretty plainly telling 
them, that were they not restrained by a 
poe act of parliament, they would 

ave proceeded immediately to have de- 

clared Mr. Yeo and Mr. Holroyd duly 
elected. After urging this, he called 
upon the young members to recollect, 
that all who had voted with the majority 
on the first day of: the session were bound 
in honour to vote against the present 
question. 

Lord Mahon defended the motion, and 
said he did not, like other young mem- 
bers, approve of sir Fletcher's conduct 
upon hearsay; he tdrew his approbation 
of it from the records of the House, and 
from what appeared upon the Journals: 
that the Votes and Journals conveyed to 
those out of parliament, authentic proof of 
what passed within those walls; that 
therefore it was neither presumptuous nor 
unfair for him or others, who had not 
been in the last parliament, to form an 
ome on the conduct of the late Speaker. 

e reprobated, in the strongest language, 

[3 L] 
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what had fallen from col. Onslow respect- 
ing the King’s civil list, and said he never 
would sit silent in that House when he 
heard any hon. gentleman compare the 
grants of parliament to the crown, for any 
purpose whatever, with the private for- 
tune of a private gentleman. He con- 
tended, that the House had itself come to 
a decided opinion upon the subject, and 
that a formal resolution stood upon the 
Journals, by which it was expressly de- 
clared, that the House had at all times an 
indisputable right to controul the expen- 
ditute of the King’s civil list, as freely 
and as fully as the House had a right to 
controul any other part of the expendi- 
ture of the public revenue. This right, 
he asserted, was inherent in the constitu- 
tion of parliament; it was essential to 
the rights and privileges of that House, 
and to the freedom of the people at large. 
He reprobated the idea of calling the 
House of Commons a great gentleman ; 
no comparison of that kind, he said, would 
hold, and such comparisons ought never 
ta eee 

ir George Savile complimented lord 
Mahon on the sentiments he had just ex- 
pressed, and humorously declaring he rose 
asa young member, said, he could not 
but take notice of what his right hon. 
friend, who made the motion, had al- 
leged, of his having shewn it in one form 
to one person, in another form to ano- 
ther, and in 4 third form to a third per- 
son; but that this, that, and the other 
mode of dressing it up would not do. He 
declared this description of dressing it up 
one way, and dressing it up another, 
made him for 4 moment look upon his 
tight hon. friend as either a mantua- 
maker, a taylor, or a hotcher, who having 
found it so extremely difficult to dress his 
child to the taste of somé macaronies, fops, 
or capricios, had at last brought the babe 
before the House quitenaked. The mo- 
tion, he declared, struck him to be the 
most naked of the kind that ever was ex- 
hibited; he begged, therefore, to know, 
and he called upon he right hon. friend to 
say, who it was that this would not please, 
that would not please, nor the other would 
not please ? 

Mr. Zownshend, laughing, said, he did 
not expect to have been called upon for 
such an explanation by his hon. friend, 
but that he was not ashamed to acknow- 
ledge the fact ; that wishing the thanks of 
the House should be voted unanimous! 
to the late Speaker, he had endeavoure 
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to make it palatable te the Treasury bench, 
being too old a member not to know the 
weight of that bench in that House; that 
it was to satisfy them, and make the mo- 
tion acceptable to their taste, that he had 
dressed and redressed it as he had de- 
scribed. Having stated this, he took no- 
tice of the objections made to it, and said, 
he was perfectly content if the motion 
was to be lost, that the loss of it should go 
out to the world on these two points: the 
one, that the speech of sit Fletchet 
Norton at the bar of the House of Lords, 
during the existence of the last parliament, 
was deemed an unpardonable offence by 
ministers ; the other, that as a punishment 
for sir Fletcher’s conduct, miniatets were 
determined to oust him, and had ousted 
him accordingly on the first day of the 
session of the present parliament. 

Mr. Rigby said, that he made no écruple 
to declare, that he disliked the services 
of sir Fletcher Norton. Sir Fletcher, he 
thought, had acted wisely and well during 
the former part of the time in which he 
had filled the chair of the House; per- 
haps a day would come when sir Fletcher 
would repent his not having uniformly 
pursued that conduct. He contended 
that the motion was without an example. 
Mr. Onslow had been thanked by a living 
parliament as a prelude to another motion, 
for an address to his Majesty to reward 
him. Was that meant to be the example 
to be copied? If it were not, the present 
motion was nonsense. 

Mr. Fox replied to Mr. Rigby and Mr. 
Courtenay, asking if those gentlemen 
meant to state it, the one as.an historical 
fact, that sir Fletchet had flown in the 
King’s face; the other, as a recital of a 
well-known transaction, that he had in- 
sulted the King? He ridiculed, in poig+ 
nant terms, Mr. Rigby’s expression of a 
doubt, whether a day might not arrive 
when sir Fletcher would repent of having 
changed his conduct, and taken a decisive 
part in support of the ges agamst the 
influence of the crown. Mr. Fox also se- 
conded lord Mahon’s idea of the civil list 
of the King being as much subject to the 
controul of parliament as any other part 
of the public tevenue. He said, the L pr 
lic had a right to have the justice of the 
country supported out of the civil lists 
to have the great offices of state provided 
for from that branch of the royal revenue ; 
and to look for a er and a becoming 
establishment for’ the. prmce of Wales. 
He paid the prince's understanding the 
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highest compliments, and, 9s it were, 

the noble lord in the blue ribbon 
down to his promise of last year, that the 
houshold of the prince should be provided 
for without any farther call upon the pub- 
lic. Mr. Fox was profuse in ironical com- 

iments to lord North, and pressed the 
noble lord not to trust himself alone with 
opposition upon the present question, but 
as he had a right to be suspicious of their 
having some design or other to attempt to 
change his principles and take away his 
senses, (which the weakness left upon his 
mind as well as body, by his late illness, 
might possibly enable them to do) to bring 
ag co y of his old friends and 
acquaintance with him into the lobby. 

he Earl of Surrey said, he must vote 

for the motion, which was no more than 
justice to the man who had worn out his 
constitution in the service of his country. 
His lerdship wondered, he said, that jus- 
tice had net been insisted upon by the 
speakers in favour of the motion. 

The House divided : 

Tellers. 


Mr. T. Townshend - 

YEAs Lord Mahon - - - i 136 
The Earl of Lisburne - 

Noes 9 Sir William Gordon - i = 


So it wag resolved in the affirmative. 


Coventry Election.] Nov. 21. Lord 
Beauchamp rose to make a motion of 
which he had given notice yesterday, 
« That the Speaker do issue his warrant 
to the clerk of the crown, to make out a 
new writ far the election of two citizens 
to serve in this presert parliament for the 
city af Coventry :” a motion which he 
should have made in the usual course of 
business without saying any thing in sup- 
port of it, if he had not been led to ex- 
pect that it would receive much opposi- 
tion. There was not any complaint 
brought against the burgesses of Coven- 
try; they were innocent; why, then, 
should they be punished by a temporary 
disfranchisement? It had been ae that 
the burgesses of Hindon had been disfran- 
chised for a time. True, but they de- 
served that punishment. It was the great 
ebject of Mr. Grenville’s Bill to reduce 
trials of contested elections to fixed and 
regular laws, that nothing might a a 
en faction, and for that end, that as little 
as possible might rest in the discretion of 
the House. But if we should now refuse 
to send a writ for the election of members 
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for Coventry; if we should violate the law 
in] ane instance, we might soon do it in 
another, and that Bill, with all its good 
effects, would fall to the ground. ‘That 
very discretionary power of” issuing or not 
issuing writs of election, for which an hon. 
gentleman had contended last night, was 
in the reign of king James, in times of ~ 
less liberty than the present, looked upon 
with jealousy, and exclaimed against as 
an infringemeut of freedom. Sir Francis 
Goodwin had refused to submit to that 
discretionary power which was then usurp- 
ed by the crown; and was the usurpation 
on the liberties of the people less, though 
it was made by a number of men instead 
of one? And if the people have a right 
to be represented, they had a right to be 
represented always, and all delays of giv- 
ing them an opportunity of chusing their 
representatives was injustice. The fol- 
lowing was a maxim in Magna Charta 
‘ nulli negabitur justitia, nulli differetur. 
Why should the House depart from a 
fixed order? What had happened? Riots 
and tumults. Riots and tumults happened 
in an election at Brentford. The officers, 
whose duty it was to keep order, repre- 
sented to the House, that they were not 
able to keep peace, and they asked’ the 
advice and assistance of the House. The 
House advised them to get a sufficient 
number of constables, and to preserve the 
peace by all possible means. This was a 
case exactly in point. It was said, that 
the election could not go on at Coventry 
without the aid of the House; but what 
aid could the House give to the officers 
who were to preside at the ensuing elec- 
tion at Coventry that they were not al. 
ready in possession of? Besides, the offi 
cers to preside at the future were not the 
same who presided at the last election. 
His lordship considered the petition from 
sir T. Halifax and Mr. Rogers as mere 
allegations, until the facts they alleged 
should be proved. He adverted to the 
inconveniences that would flow from giv- 
ing credit to mere affirmation of this kind. 
He was yct at liberty to consider the pe- 
tition in the light of the effects of. the 
smart of disappointment. The delay pro- 
posed was,an injury to the inhabitants of 
that great trading city, the inhabitants of 
which would be in a ferment until th 
election should be over; and the loss aris- 
ing from their dissipation and idleness was 
aloss to the public. His lordship con- 
cluded with making his motion. 

Mr. Fox gave the noble lord credit for 
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the ingenuity and industry with which he 
had supported so bad a cause. These 
qualitics evidently exerted, betrayed how- 
ever the weakness of the cause that needed 
their aid. The noble lord, practising an 
useful art, endeavoured to drown an un- 
popular and unjust proposition, by shading 
and confounding it with ideas just and 
popular. He talked of Magna Charta, of 
jealousy, of discretionary power, of the resis- 
tance made todiscretionary power In former 
reigns. Good God, Sir, who would ima- 
gine that the noble lord was defending an 
intention to issue out a writ for the imme- 
diate election of members for Coventry ? 
Who would not imagine, that he was sup- 
porting 2 motion to defer that election 
until it could be made with freedom? The 
freedom of election, the independency and 
privileges of the House of Commons could 
not be any where lodged so safely as in 


- their own hands, in their own discretion. 


Are the facts alleged by the petitioners 
mere allegations? Js the noble lord willing 
to bring that matter to atrial? Mr. Fox 
made a distinction between mere report, 
vague rumour and random affirmations, 
and allegations contained in a petition to 
the House. The petition from Coventry 
was before the House, and the House 
must decide upon it. The question then 
was, whether they ought not to decide 
upon it, before issuing out a writ for a 
new clection? Oh! but said the noble 
Jord, a delay would be injustice to the 
electors of Coventry, who ought not to be 
unrepresented, no, not for a week. But 
it was better to be unrepresented for a 
fortnight than to be unrepresented for a 
whole parliament; for at present, a free 
election at Coventry could not take place. 
The merits of the petition might soon be 
determined, and it would be unjust to 
issue out the writ before that should be 
done. He contended farther, that should 
a new elcction be ordered, in the present 
circumstances, for Coventry, that would 
be an encouragement of riots and tumults ; 
for then it would be said, Ict us try the 
effects of violence; if it succceds, it is 
well; if not, we have an equal chance 
with our competitors afterwards. 

Mr. Macdonald said, that for the last 
reason which the hon. gentleman had ad- 
duced for his being against the motion, he 
would be for it. Without mentioning 
names or conjectures, he thought it very 
probable that some one of the parties in 
Coventry wished for a delay, and their 
wishes would be gratified, by retusing at 
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the present time to issue out the writ now 
moved for. The rioters, or sham rioters, 
might have been employed on purpose to 
occasion a delay, and he would not for- 
ward the intentions of their abettors. If 
to find out the causes of the riots and their 
aiders and abettors, were so easy @ matter, 
if the cause could be so easily decided as 
the hon. gentleman imagined, then it was 
a bad argument in his mouth, that the 
attendance of the petitioners and their 
witnesses at the bar of the House would 
materially injure their election. For a few 
witnesses only, it should seem, would be 
necessary; but for his part he thought 
the trial might not be over during this 
session. 
The House divided : 


‘Tellers. 


The Earl of Lisburne_ - 
MEAS sit Grey Cooper - - ; 114 
Nogs § General Burgoyne - - 54 


Mr. Sheridan. - 
So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


Debate in the Commons on the Vote of 
Thanks to General Clinton, Earl Corn- 
wallis, §&c.] Nov.27. Mr. Coke rose to 
make the motion of which he had given 
notice, for the thanks of the House to 
earl Cornwallis, for the important  ser- 
vices he had done to his country. At the 
time he had given that notice he did not 
recollect the propriety of giving thanks at 
the same time to general sir Henry Clin- 
ton, for the signal services performed by 
him. He now wished to comprehend him 
in the vote of thanks which he was about 
to move. ‘The first thing he had done, 
after he received the command of the 
army, was to march the troops from Phi- 
ladelphia to New-York; a retreat which 
was universally allowed to be the finest 
thing performed, during the present war, 
and if there had been any precedent for 
thanking a general for even an able re- 
treat, sir Henry was, doubtless, entitled, 
and certainly would have received, the 
thanks of the House upon that occasion. 
There were particular circumstances, 
which made it ineligible to offer the thanks 
of the House to sir Henry on the reduc- 
tion of Charles-town. Those circum- 
stances no longer existed. Geotlemen 
on every side of the House bore testimony 
to the excellent conduct and gallant bra- 
very of lord Cornwallis; nor would it be 
denied, he presumed, that the same qua- 
lities were posseescd in an eminent degree 
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by sir Henry Clinton. It would have a 
bad effect to vote the thanks of the House 
to one of those gentlemen, and not the 
other. The thanks of the House were 
deserved by both; but while gentlemen 
allowed the great qualities and virtues of 
those officers, some disapproved the cause 
in which they were exerted. An hon. 
gentleman, whom he did not see in his 
place, had avowed mixed sentiments of 
this kind ; but that hon. gentleman, of ap- 
proved courage himself, knew how to value 
that noble virtue in others, and he still 
hoped that he would not, if present, op- 
se his motion. For his own part, he 
ad been one of those who lamented the 
commencement of the American war, and 
disapproved many of the measures adopt- 
ed in its prosecution. But the origin of 
the war he kept entirely out of view in the 
present question. America was now the 
ally of France; the confederate of the 
House of Bourbon. He did not say that 
the war against America was not big with 
many calamities to Great Britain; he ap- 
prehended that it would even be the ruin 
of this country; that is, that it would im- 
abla this country extremely: but still 
e saw no medium between unconditional 
submission to the enemy, and the most 
spirited exertions.—If the motion he was 
now to make should be the object of de- 
bate and altercation, he did not much care 
whether it should be carried or not. He 
then moved, ‘** That the thanks of this 
House be given to sir Henry Clinton, 
knight of the Bath, and commander in 
chief of his Majesty’s forces in North 
America, and to the right hon. lieut. gen. 
Charles ear] Cornwallis, for the eminent 
and very important services performed by 
them to his Majesty and this country, par- 
ticularly by the reduction of Charles Town 
ty the army under the command of sir 
enry Clinton, and by the late most glo- 
rious victory obtained by lord Cornwallis 
at Cambden.” | 
Lord Lewisham embraced with joy an 
opportunity of expressing his high regard 
to the characters of the two general offi- 
cers, whose names had been mentioned. 
Although we were not yet blessed with 
that unanimity which was necessary so to 
swell the sails of the vessel of state, as to 
waft us safely over that tempestuous ocean 
of troubles in which we were at presnt in- 
volved, yet he saw with joy the dawnings 
of an unanimity ; he saw a species of una- 
- nimity, which was no small source of con- 
aolation. Every body seemed satisfied 
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that there was a necessity of humbling 
the power of France and Spain. Although 
he was unwilling to place any reliance on 
the contingencies of fortune, and. would 
not be so confident as to say, that there 
were in the womb of time events favour- 
able to Great Britain, yet he contended, 
that it was not being too sanguine to hope, 
that the jealousies which had already be- 
gun to take place between the Americans 
and their allies on Rhode Island, would 
every day increase. Though there was 
not an immediate prospect of detaching 
any of the powers from the confederacy 
against us, he did not despair of its being 
effected in time. In the mean time, it 
behoved us to act with alacrity and vigour. 
The marine of France must be destroyed 
if we hoped for a safe, a lasting, and an 
honourable peace. No promises, no con- 
ventions with that nation could be relied 
on, while their navy was entire. France 
had become formidable to her neighbours, 
through treacherously seizing advantages 
over the unsuspicious, and therefore un- 

repared, nations around her. Great 
Britain had ever proceeded. on the broad 
basis of public faith -and national credit, 
and on that foundation he trusted she 
would still stand. He said there would 
be great cruelty and impolicy in abandon- 
ing our friends in America to the mercy 
of their enemies; our friends in that case 
would become our bitterest enemies, and 
the Americans united as the subjects of 
one mighty empire, and pouring forth 
their ships of war from a thousand ports, 
would cut up our trade by the roots, and 
stripping us of all our foreign dependen- 
cies, finally reduce us to this spot of the 
globe, the island within which we were 
confined by nature, if we dared not with 
freedom to traverse the ocean. The con- 
stitutional dependence of America on 
Great Britain he thought necessary to the 
happiness, safety, and prosperity of both 
countries. He returned to the necessity 
of ruining the marine of France. If you 
wish to maintain the glory and indepen- 
dency of England, destroy the marine of 
France. If you wish to preserve the ba- 
lance of political power in Europe, destroy 
the marine of France. If you wish to pre- 
serve the liberties and rights of mankind, 
destroy the marine of France. Let this 
language be re-echoed from one corner of 


Great Britain to another, until all hearts 


and hands should be united against the 
common enemy. Asthe Americans were 
now to be considered’ as the allies of 
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France, and the one could not be separated 
from the other, every victory gained over 
either of these powers was matter of joy, 
and an advantage to this country; there- 
fere he seconded the motion now before 
the House. 

Mr. T. Townshend expatiated on the 
yaerits of earl Cornwallis, of which he was 
' proud to say, he was not indeed an impar- 
tial judge. But officers, both French and 
English, had spoke ta him and written to 
him, with rapture, concerning the singular 
merit of that noble commander. His good 
conduct and great bravery, certainly me- 
rited every mark of attention and respect. 
On that footing, he would give the motion 
his hearty concurrence ; provided always, 
that it should not be understood, that he, 
by this support, gave any countenance to 
the American war. _ The hon. mover had 
earnestly wished that it might be carried 
with unanimity. There were a few phrases 
in it, that might tend, he was apprehen- 
sive, to frustrate his wishes. They would 
occur to the hon. gentleman himself, and 
lus end would be better served, by alter- 
ing them himself, than that they should be 
struck out by way of amendment. 

Lord North applauded the excellent 
conduct -and great bravery both of sir 
Henry Clinton and lord Cornwallis, whose 
services, he said, were meritorious in the 
highest degree, and iaportant to this 
country. Nevertheless, as he would not 
on this occasion bring into view either the 
origin or the object of the American war, 
he was willing for his part that any words 
that might seem to have an ambiguous 
meaning, should be left out of the motion. 

Mr. Wilkes. I rise to express my hope, 
that the hon. gentleman, who made this 
motion, will consent toits being withdrawn, 
because I think it is impossible that the 
united efforts of the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, and the several gentlemen, who 
have attempted it, should succeed to render 
It palatable to both sides of the House, 
and he has declared, that he had rather it 
should be withdrawn, than meet a single 
negative. I think it, Sir, my duty to op- 
pose this motion, as originally intended, of 
which the notice was given, respecting , 
only lord Cornwallis, and all the subsequent | 
amendments, because in my idea every 
part of it conveys an approbation of the 
American war ; a war unfounded in prin- 
ciple, and fatal in its consequences to this 
country. I condemned it at the beginning, 
and have regularly opposed its progress in 
every stage, both in and out of parliament. 
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‘‘ The eminent and very important services 
to his Majesty and this country,” mea- 
tioned in the motion, I entirely disapprove, 
and consequently shall withhold the 
eee of my thanks and gratitude, whicts 
do not think them merited, in a war of 
glaring injustice and wretched policy. I 
do a mean, Sir, to derogate from the 
high heroic courage, and superior military 
virtues, of lord Cornwallis. I admire the 
splendor and _brilliancy of those qualities, 
which dazzle in my countryman as they 
did in Julius Cesar, and I equally lament 
that they are called forth to action ip the 
same bad and mischievous cause; the a- 
tempt to overturn the liberties of hig ceun- 
try. The Roman too possessed, as the 
hon. gentleman says of lord Corawalliz, 
‘‘ nice and delicate sentiments of honour 
and valour.”? He was certainly an accom 
plished gentleman, perliaps the most ae- 
complished of any in the history of man- 
kind; but he carried on a wicked war 
against the constitution of the free country 
in which he was born, and therefore under 
the strongest obligation to support. In 
the same light I consider the war now car- 
rying on against our brethren in North 
America; and if an arbitrary, but incapa- 
ble, administration had succeeded in the 
plan of dragooning the colonists into un- 
conditional submission, I believe that the 
liberties of England would net leng have 
survived those of America, and the vital 
principle of freedem, which now pervades 
and animates this island, except perhaps a 


few clans very far north, must have been 


extinguished. Every friend of the con- 
stitution saw early in the support of the 
American cause a vindication of the rights 
of Englishmen against an old exploded 
usurpation of the Stuarts, revived under 
the third prince of the House of Brunswick. 

Sir, I hope to be forgiven, if I repeat at 
the beginning of this new parliament the 
sentiments, which I more than onee sub- 
mitted to the last, and even in the first 
session of 1774. I am still convinced that 
the war with America originated in tyranny 
and usurpation, in the unjust attempt of 
taking money from the subject of the colo- 
nies without his concurrence, in levying 
taxes on the people there against their 
consent. This fas ever been the favourite 
maxim of despotism. In opposition to 
this illegal claim the immortal Hampden 
shed his blood. Such an attempt against 
the fuidamental rights of the people fully 
warranted our virtuous and free ancestors 
to begin the civil war, which brought the 
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tyrant Charles to the scaffold. The Ame- 
rican cause, therefore, I mean the primary 
cause of this destructive civil war, is the 
cause of every Englishman, who values our 
excellent constitution ; a constitution for 
several years in a decline, which has of 
late received many stabs in its vital parts. 
This right of the people, to withhold or 
grant their own money, this power of the 
purse, which includes that of the sword, 
alone secures the existence of parliament, 
dvur annual mecting within these walls. 
This marks the difference between the 
jimited monarch of our island, in a mixed 
governtnent, and the eastern despot, or 
the arbitrary sovereigns of France and 

in. We then in a particular manner, 
with a singular propriety, ought to stand 
forth the guardians of this right to all the 
subjects of this state. 

The sentiments, Sir, on the rights of our 
brethren in the colonies, which I have now 
the honour of delivering here, I imbibed 
from lord Cormwallis, who enforced them 
with great energy a few years ago in ano- 
ther House of Parliament. His lordship, 
in a solemn argument in the House of 


Peers, in conjunction with four other re- 


ctable characters [The earls Tanker- 
ville, Cornwallis, and Shelburne, viscount 
Tortington, and lord Camden, ] strenu- 
ously denied ahd right we had to tax the 
Americans, while they continued unrepre- 
sented inthe Britishsenate. Itwasin the de- 
bate onthemotion for thecommitment ofthe 
Declaratory Act. His lordship’s opinion 
likewise ot the wisdom of the measure, 
after condenming the theory, may be 
gathered from his words in his examination 
before this House in May 1779: “I never 


saw a stronger country, or one better cal- 


culeted for the defensive.’? Mr. Pitt, m 
this House, with a boldness of imagery, 
xed glow of colouring, which his eloquence 
alwaysgave, did justiceto the distinguished 
triotism of the band of the five illustrious 
roes, a8 he named the small number of 
who on occasion of the opposition to 
the Declaratory Act approved themselves 
the friends of freedom. He did not foresee 
the slaughter of his fellow-subjects in the 
same cause by one of that band of illus- 
trious heroes at the glorious victory at 
Camden. If there is any change of senti- 
tent on this important question in his terd- 
ship’s mind, we have no parliamenta 
evidence, on which it can be founded. It 
eam only be eutmised from his sacha 
eagerly soliciting a command against the 
Ameoneans at the first breaking ont of a 
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war, which originated from the unworthy 
purposes of passion and party, and sinoe 
endeavouring by fire and sword to enforce 
a taxation on the colonies, although as a 
member of the legislative body he formerly 
did not hesitate to pronounce it equally 
impolitic and iniquitous. If arguments of 
great and irresistible weight have been 
arged for so total and wonderful a 
change, they are carefully concealed. The 
motives of conviction, or rather of this 
miraculous conversion, are easier guessed 
than with delicacy explained. As a peer, 
his lordship supports American freedom, 
aud votes against an ignominious badge of 
bondage on the colonists ; as an officer, the 
same earl solicits a command in America 
to enforce that injustice of which he com- 
platns, and és active to rivet the chains of 
slavery on the free-born inhabitants of the 
pew world, and the descendants of Emg- 
lshmen. In such 4 cause I will not give 
thanks to genius and courage united, but 
ill-directed, productive of no good, but in- 
finite mischief. I will never fail, Sir, te 
express my concern and anguish, when I 
see great military talents thus triumph 
over the superior civi virtues of the citizen, 
when I observe mere lawless force and 
violence receive the aid of valour and dis- 
tinguished ability to overturn a fabric of 
freedom and justice, cemented by the best 
blood of our ancestors. Such military 
glory ts eatpnde too dear. It is a kind 
of wretched anti-civic crown, which must 
disgrace the sanguinary brow of every un- 
feeling, unprincipled conqueror. A good 
man will indignant turn his eyes from 
laurels and palms of victory stained with 
the blood of deserving fellow subjects 
sacrificed to sordid views, to the Just of 
power, to the rage of a tyrannical admi- 
nistration. The palm of consistency, at 
least, the hon. gentleman who made the 
motion will at all events scarcely think of 
offermg to lord Cornwallis. That will be 
worn, and I hope long, with the applause 
of his grateful country, by another noble 
earl [of Effingham] who rose superior to 
the false glory to be acquired from his pro- 
fession, when called upon in an unjus- 
tifiable cause, and honourably preferred 
the line of duty to his country and its con- 
stitution, to the fame and renown of mili 

achievments, which his natural ardour 
panted after. Lord Cornwallis, sir Henry 
Clinton, and admiral Arbuthnot, I will not 
consent to thank, for I consider them as 
having drawn their swords against their 
danocent American felllew-subjects, and 
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without provocation bathed them in their 
blood. 

The noble lord who spoke last, says, 
that our thanks would come with great 
propriety to lord Cornwallis, and the other 
two officers, because the thanks of this 
House were voted on the taking of Quebec, 
and the late success of the gallant Rod- 
ney. Does not the noble lord observe a 
striking difference in the three cases? The 
gurreuder of Quebec was, perhaps, the 
most important and brilliant triumph over 
France of all the splendid victories of 
the last glorious war. It was the con- 
quest of the capital of the perfidious Gaul 
in the new world. Sir George Rodney’s 
late defeat and capture of the Spanish 
men of war at that critical moment merit- 
ed the warmest thanks, and most esteemed 
rewards of this country. In both cases we 
were destroying the overgrown power of 
the House of Bourbon, the inveterate, 
avowed enemy of this nation. I think 
with Hannibal, hostem qui feriet mihi erit 
Carthaginiensis. I hold that man to be 
the best Englishman whose efforts shall be 
the boldest, the most spirited and success- 
. ful against France and Spain, especially 
against their naval power, which by the 
criminal negligence of our ministers has 
risen to such an alarming greatness. I 
will from my heart thank that man. I 
will vote to decree him every honour of 
the senate and people. On the House of 
Bourbon should we call down all the 
thunder of the war. We ought, Sir, to 
blush at the cruel ravishing and desola- 
tion of the country, and the merciless 
slaughter of the inhabitants of our co- 
Jonies, in a foolish, angry quarrel, care- 
fully fomented at last to a bloody war, 
raised on a ‘“ baseless fabric,” which per- 
haps in the end may scarcely ‘leave a 
wreck behind.” Our generals and ad- 
mirals have already totally ruined some of 
the most flourishing parts of this convulsed 
empire, and destroyed numberless indus- 
trious brave fellow-subjects, equally en- 
titled with themselves to the protection of 
the laws, and executive power. Are 
these, Sir, the eminent and very impor- 
tant services to his Majesty and this 
country, for which the hon. gentleman 
flattered himself with obtaining for our 
commanders the unanimous thanks of this 
House, of the representatives of the peo- 
ple of England? 

It has been said, Sir, by the hon. gen- 
tleman who made this motion, that the 
Americans are now actually leagued with 
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France and Spain against this country. I 
do not doubt the existence of a triple 
league between America, Spain and 
France, but I know the provocation, and 
I have good reason to believe the alliance 
is only defensive and temporary. I do 
not allude to commercial treaties. France 
and Spain now appear to the world as 
auxiliaries.to the United States of North 
America. The first alliance with France 
was made with great reluctance by 
America on the spur of the present 
necessity. It was not thought of until 
in our domestic quarrel we called in 
foreign forces to cut their throats, until 
the mercenary German, or rather Cappa- 
docian, princes, sold their subjects, like 
cattle, to un administration expert in every 
species of bribery and ruinous contract, 
until long after our negociation for Rus- 
sian troops to be sent to North America 
had been rejected in terms of contempt 
and horror. The late union between 
America and France is so unnatural, that I 
am satisfied, whenever you offer, with sin- 
cerity and cordiality, honourable terms, 
accompanied with the security America 
will expect, it will be dissolved. Your 
conduct hitherto has drawn closer every 
tie between them. If you improve the 
late most glorious victory at Camden, to 
bring about this necessary peace with 
America, then will be the moment to re- 
joice, to join in thanksgiving for the sal- 
vation of Great Britain as well as Ame- 
rica. 

Sir, I will not thank for victories, which 
only tend to protract a destructive war. 
I should rather have eatd for some trao- 
sitory, delusive gleams of success in this 
unjust, and providentially unfortunate 
American contest, this bellum sine hoste, 
as such a state of arms was defined by the 
ancients. Not a single Frenchman or 
Spaniard in arms against us fell at this 
most glorious victory at Camden, but 
Romane miscent actes. Is it probable that 
this most glorious victory will lead to an 
honourable peace? If it does not, but is 
the cause of continuing the war, I shall 
deem it a public calamity. Peace, peace 
with America, only can save this sinking 
state, and give us permanent prosperity. 
We are already nearly exhausted, yet con- 
tinue bleeding at every vein. Peace 
ought to be had on almost any terms; for 
from the estimates on our table, the ex- 

ence of this war, continued a few years 
onger, will bankrupt this nation ; the po- 
pulation, commerce, and navigation of 
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which are visibly decreasing. I consider 
peace as of absolute necessity for our- 
selves, for the internal state and inde- 
pendence of our own island, in the pre- 
sent crisis of horror, and almost despair. 
I would subscribe to almost any conditions 
to obtain it, because I believe the North- 
Americans would then readily quit an un- 
natural alliance, into which they have been 
driven by our more unnatural conduct. 
Necessity brought forward the new idea, 
formed, signed, and has hitherto observed 
that strange treaty. America, detached 
from her present connections, and in a 
real union of interests and strength with 
Great-Britain, is more than a match for 
the confederate House of Bourbon. In 
such a situation the family compact would 
not dare to be avowed. The last war 
- gives us the proof in point. We had then 

an able sad. enterprising minister, in full 
possession of the most active genius and 
vigour of mind, seconded by the whole 
strength of the British nation and Ame- 
rica. What is our present prospect? 
America is at this moment thrown into the 
scale of the House of Bourbon. Must it 
not then weigh us down? It surely, Sir, 
becomes ministers to lay aside all passions 
and prejudices, and endeavour to heal this 
unhappy breach between two powerful 
friends, when every concession to Ame- 
rica, either as a subject or an ally, may 
win her to us, restore the balance of 

ower in our favour, and compensate the 

oss of our other allies. 

‘The independence, Sir, of the colonies 
has been frequently mentioned in this de- 
bate, but with a positive declaration that 
it is @ point never to be conceded. Whe- 
ther it is granted, or not, by a British par- 
liament, de jure, seems to me of little mo- 
ment and avail. It is merely an amusing, 
curious theme of speculation among a set 
of idle, listless, loitermg, lounging, ill-in- 
formed gentlemen at Westminster, who 
mark the disorders of the state, to combat 
which they possess not vigour of mind or 
virtue. A country, much larger than our 
European empire, which we still love to 
call our colonies, does, and will, possess it 
de facto, notwithstanding all the present 

lusive assurances of ministers within 
these walls, notwithstanding the late ex- 
ploits of a Cornwallis and Clinton, not- 
withstanding all the former repeated vic- 
tories of Gage and the Howes. In this 
island only are persons found, who doubt 
that the present war will end in the ac- 
knowledging of American independence. 

{ VOL. XXI.] | 
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. The-history of this'war warrants me, 
Sir, in the suspicion that all these boasted 
successes do not tend to any real emolu- © 
ment to our country, to bring nearer the 
wished-for moment of a re-union, and sin- 
cere reconciliation with our alienated bre- 
thren in the colonies. After the evacua- 
tion of Boston, Rhode-islaud, and Phila- 
delphia, for the acquisition of which no 
thanks, I believe, were given by this 
House, a small degree of sagacity might 
lead any man to suspect that the reduc- 
tion of Charles-town, by the army and 
navy under the command of sir Henry 
Clinton and vice-admiral Arbuthnot, and 
the late most glorious victory obtained by 
lord Cornwallis at Camden, will in due 
time be followed by the evacuation ‘of 
Charles-town, and the two Carolinas. A 
future Gazette will pope announce it, 


‘to screen the generals, in the same terms 


as with respect to Philadelphia, and with 
as much cold indifierence as any play or 
farce at either of our theatres, by his Ma- 
jesty’s command. 

Sir, I can never separate in my mind 
the rotten foundation on which the whole 
system of the American war is built, from 
some specious parts of it, by which the 
unthinking are at the first view allured and 
dazzled. As I reprobate the want of 
principle in its origin, I the more lament 
all the spirited exertions of valour, and 
the wisdom of conduct, which in a good 
cause I should warmly applaud. Think- 
ing as Ido, 1 see more matter of grief 
than of triumph, of bewailing than thanks- 
giving, in this civil contest, and the deluge 
of blood which has overflowed America. 
Would to God, Sir, we could leave persecut- 
ing, even to death, those of our own blood, 
who only desired to be received as friends 
and fellow-subjects, to share our fortunes, 
to fight our battles, as before, by our side, 
and to enjoy at home peace, liberty, and 
Public thanks from this House 
on the present occasion will only widen 
the breach, and demonstrate how far we 
are behind other nations in the knowledge 
of true policy. The wisest and most po- 
lished nations of antiquity drew a thick, 
dark veil over the horror of civil commo- 
tion and bloodshed. I will admit for a 
moment, merely for the argument, that all 
which has been urged by the noble lord 
in the blue ribbon, and the gentlemen on 
the other side of the House, is well found- 


| ed, that the American war originated in 


justice and policy, and that the colonies 
have rebelled, stul I object to every mo-_ 
[3s M] 
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tion like the present, because I wish to 
hide the nation’s scar, and to forget all 
deeds of valour, not against the common 
enemy, but our fellow-subjects, whom 1 
desire to save and conciliate. The Ro- 
mans, undoubtedly the first people in the 
universe, granted no triumphs for the vic- 
tories of their generals in civil wars. 
They wished not to record and perpetuate, 
but to conceal and deliver to oblivion, the 
memory of Romans falling by the swords 
of Romans. They thought it the direct 


effect of the vengeance of the incensed: 


gods, That example of enlightened polity 
will, I trust, be adopted by the hon. gen- 
tleman who made the motion. Iam sure 
‘that no man feels more than he does for 
‘the present calamities of both countries in 
this cruel civil contest. I know the hu- 
manity and tenderness of hig nature, and 
thought it rather surprising that he should 
chuse to bring himself into the unpleasing, 
awkward situation of Burrus in Tacitus, 
et meerens Burrus et laudans. Such a con- 
flict of different passions is highly distress- 
ing. I will endeavour to extricate him 
by the most earnest supplication that he 
would withdraw a motion, from every part 
of which I find it my duty to dissent, 
while I deeply lament that the lustre of 
such splendid victories is obscured and 
darkened by the want of'a good cause, with- 
out which no war, in the eye of truth and 
reason, before God or man, can be justi- 
fied. | | 

Lord North regretted that he found 
himself obliged to deviate somewhat from 
his intentions, to say nothing concerning 
the justice or policy of the American war. 
The hon. gentleman over the way had 
attempted to sully laurels which he had 
hoped would be above the power of de- 
traction. Lord Cornwallis was fighting, 
and fighting not against, but for his coun- 
try. Nor had his conduct been in any 
degree inconsistent. He had protested 
against carrying on coercive measures 
against America, as long as he conceived 
the Americans injured by such measures. 
But as soon as Great Britain gave up the 
poimt of taxation, and made other liberal 
concessions, it was consistent in lord Corn- 
wallis to draw his sword against those 
whom justice, and more than justice would 
not satisfy, and who had leagued them- 
selves with the inveterate enemies of this 
country. He said, he must remind the 
hon. gentleman of the political sentiments 
on this subject of the earl of Chatham, 
who would have been moved with the 
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greatest indignation at the idea of giving 
up the dependency of America on this 
country, although he was not a friend to 
American taxation.. He observed that 
earl Cornwallis was not a soldier of fortune, 
or under any temptation to seek in war 
the advancement of his interest. He had 
left the comforts of a liberal fortune to risk 
his life, and undergo many toils in war, to 
serve his country, and perhaps to a view 
of personal reputation; but a reputation 
well deserved, being founded on services 
of the greatest importance to his country. 
He hoped that the hon. gentleman would 
be the only man in the House who would 
oppose the motion. 

Mr. Wilkes desired it to be understood, 
that he had never said lord Cornwallis was 
a soldier of fortune; he had only said, 
that after professions of a contrary dispo- 
sition, he had drawn his sword against the 
liberties of his countrymen. 

Sir Charles Bunbury said, that the hon. 
gentleman who made the motion had 
wished ardently for unanimity. He wished 
that the motion had been conceived in 
other terms. Earl Cornwallis might be 
thanked for doing his duty as an officer, 
without any motion being made of the 
cause in which his abilities were exerted, 
in the same manner that an artisan might 
be applauded for performing his part well, 
though the design of the architect, of 
which his work formed a part, might be 
condemned. Why was not sir H. Clinton 
thanked immediately atter the reduction 
of Charles-town? It did not seem a great 
mark of respect to that general officer, to 
defer a vote of thanks to him, until he was 
occasionally taken into the list of merito- 
rious officers, when thanks were moved to 
others. 

Lord Beauchamp moved that, by way of 
‘amendment to the motion, the thanks of 
the House should be given to vice admiral 
Arbuthnot, at the same time that they 
should be given to sir Henry Clinton. 
The admiral had contributed his share 
towards that conquest, and there were 
precedents, nay, it was customary to thank 
the admiral, as well as the general, when 
any success was owing to the joint opera- 
tion of both army and flect, as in the case 
of the reduction of Quebec in the last 
war. 

Sir Joseph Mawbey. I was not in the 
House when the hon. gentleman made his 
motion for thanks to sir Henry Clinton, 
and the earl Cornwallis, which I am per- 
suaded originated with him from the 
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purest motives. The noble lord in the 
blue ribbon, and an hon. gentleman near 
me, has talked much of the glory and im- 
portance of the victory at Camden ; if, in 
any thing I shall say on the subject, I 
should be thought to depreciate and deny. 
that glory and that importance, I hope no 
gentleman will believe ‘I have any ill-will 
to the noble Jord, for whose character and 
abilities I have the highest respect. I 
think the thanks of the House should 
never be given but on occasions the most 
important ; when a victory has been ob- 
tained, which has been followed by con- 
sequences the most considerable and be- 
neficial; they will lose their value when 
given on light and trivial occasions. The 
victory of Camden, in my poor opinion, is 
deserving of no particular attention from 
this House; and I verily believe, the noble 
lord himself would not wish to have the 
thanks of parliament for such a victory. 
When some hon. friends of mine lately 
moved the thanks of this House to our 
late Speaker, sir Fletcher Norton, I did 
not vote, because they appeared to me to 
be unprecedented and improper. Can 
any man believe, that thanks, as in that 
case, opposed by more than two-fifths 
of the House, reflect any honour on 
that gentleman; so far from it, that l 
am persuaded, that he himself must 
wish that question had never been agi- 
tated. The thanks of parliament should 
come with unanimity to be valuable. 1 
think with the poet, that ‘ Praise unde- 
served is censure in disguise.”’ It is im- 
possible the present motion should meet 
with general concurrence. If we believe 
the American account of the battle of Cam- 
den, their left wing and centre, composed 
of militia, ran away at the very first fire, 
aod one a few regular continental troops 
opposed for a short time the whole British 
army. A victory over troops who did 
not fight, is not of a sort to call for the 
thanks of parliament. That at Bunker’s- 
bill was a most gallant business, because 
it was obtained over troops who made a 
brave resistance, and who were driven from 
their various intrenchments, one after the 
other, with great slaughter. The victory at 
Caniden is not marked by any material con- 
sequences. Lord Cornwallis himself says, 
the enemy were upwards of 5,000 in num- 
ber, and he makes the killed and prisoners 
not quite 2,000; so that 3,000 men 
escaped, dispersed, and scattered indeed, 
but which in all probability at this time 
compose an army, with considerable re- 
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inforcements, sufficient, under general 
Gates, to drive lord Cornwallis back to- 
wards Charles Town. If the victory at 
Camden only attords ministers a pretext 
for another year’s continuance of this un- 
fortunate war, begun in folly and wicked- 
ness, and conducted on their part by ine 
capacity, negligence, or treachery, I shiall 
consider it as a serious calamity: in my 
poor opinion no victory can be important 
that is not decisive in America. What- 
ever procrastinates a war, which I verily 
believe must end in the allowance of Ame- 
rican independency, must in itself be a 
serious evil—From the moment an ac- 
count arrived of this battle, the ministe- 
rial writers were busily employed in fabri- 
cating extracts of letters trom Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia, written all 
in London, painting discord among the 
Americans, and insinuating detection, 
which never existed but in their own ima- 
ginations; by such means the deluded 
people of this country are to be reconciled 
to the farther prosecution of this calami- 
tous and unfortunate war.—There was a 
time when ministers might have ended this 
unfortunate war with credit. The Ame- 
ricans wanted only to be put in the situa- 
tion they were in before the year 1763. 
But unconditional submission was then 
the cry, and governor Penn’s petition was 
rejected with contempt. Commissioners, 
when it was too late, were sent out, offer- 
ing terms less advantageous for this coun- 
try: but it was impossible the Americans 
could confide in any assurances given by 
the same ministers, from whom all their . 
calamities originated, more especially after 
the breach of assurances contained in lord 
Hillsborough’s famous letter.—I have uni- 
formly opposed the American war, and all 
the steps that led to it, from principle. I 
thought it unjust in its commencement, 
and I object to it now on the ground of 
inexpediency. Is there a man that will 
gravely, and with an unembarrassed face, 
assert in this assembly, that he thinks we 
can conquer America, assisted as she now 
is, by France and Spain? Will either of 
the noble lords over the way assert it? 
Will lord Cornwallis come to this House, 
after bis arrival in England, and assert it ? 
I have too good an opinion of the good 
sense and honour of the noble lord, to 
believe that he will. General Grey told 
us a contrary story; and an hon. gentle- 
man (sir J. Weottesley) a member of our 
own, told us, .iter serving two Campulzns 
in America, that it was impossivie for Uus 
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country to subdue that, even though the 
20 or 30,000 Russians that were talked 
of. had been sent to assist us: and he has, 
though connected with the heads of ad- 
_ ministration, voted ever since, very much 
to his honour, against the continuance of 
the American war. Why do we carry on 
the war without any hopes of success? 
The people of this country are oppressed 
by the decline of trade, and the enormous 
taxes laid upon them. Every year will 
add to those distresses. The people feel 
and murmur. The noble lord in the blue 
ribbon seems ingensible of. their sufferings. 
I know there is a general discontent: if 
the war continues much longer, national 
bankruptcy wil] take place; and the con- 
sequences must be seriously alarming.— 
If ambition, if avarice, prompt the noble 
lords over the way to continue in office, 
would to God that ambition and avarice 
could be gratified without their couatry’s 
ruin! Let them have sinecure places and 
reversions for themselves, their wives, and 
all their children. Let the crown give 
them: new honours, red ribbons, blue, or 
green. Let them be assured of this 
bishopric, and that auditorship, provided 
we can get rid of them as statesmen. Let 
them have any‘thing, Jet them be any 
thing, rather than in a situation to com- 
plete the ruin of their country.—The hon. 
gentleman who moved the motion of 
thanks has said, that-he drew it originally 
m the precise terms used in thanking the 
duke of Cumberland in 1746. Does he, 
then, liken the battle of Camden to the 
duke’s victory over the Scotch rebels at 
Culloden? There never were two actions 
more dissimilar: the one extinguished a 
rebellion, the object of which was to over- 
turn the constitution and religion of this 
country, and to divest the House of Han- 
over of the throne; the other was in con- 
sequence of a war begun in injustice, and 
the battle has been productive of no ma- 
terial effects. Let me inform the hon. 
gentleman, that censure on the undeserv- 
ing, is as necessary as thanks to the meri- 
torious, for the promotion of military dis- 
cipline, and honourable achievement ; 
and, I hope, he will proceed to enquire 
into demerit, wherever it may be found in 
the service. Report says, we are speedily 
to have among us sir Hugh Palliser, who 
has been convicted by one court martial 
of bringing a malicious and ill-founded 
charge against his commanding officer, 
and has been found guilty of neglect of 
duty by another. [Here acry of Order 
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ran through the House; and the Speaker 
said, that sir Hugh Palliser was not yet a 
member of the House, and therefore he 
hoped sir Joseph would not bring his 
name into debate irregularly.) Sir Jo- 
seph resumed, and said, 1 am obliged to 
you, Sir, for your caution and advice. I 
ave said nothing of that gentleman I will 
not say to his face: I have no prejudice 
agamst him, but what has arisen from the 
facts stated and proved in the printed trials, 
which every gentleman may have in his 
ibe to peruse. But, Sir, he has neg- 
ected his duty, and has brought a ma- 
licious and il!'founded charge against 
his commanding officer ; notwithstanding 
which, he has lately been promoted to the 
government of Greenwich hospital, a place 
to which he could have had no preten- 
sions from rank and standing in the ser- 
vice, if his conduct had not been exc 
tionable, as I think it.—I shall probably 
be told, that the court-martial, in affixing 
on his accusation the epithets ‘* malicious 
and ill-founded,” exceeded their jurisdic- 
tion, and that he was acquitted By the 
other court-martial. The latter, indeed, 
acquitted him, but neither unanimously 
nor honourably, after finding him guilty 
of neglect: the other court-martial did 
not exceed the usage and practice in like 
cases, which is the law of courts martial. 
In 1757 or 1758, sir Thomas Frankland, 
then at Antigua, brought a charge against 
sir Thomas Pye. [Here the Speaker 
called sir Joseph to order, as deviating 
from the question. Mr. Fox supported 
sir Joseph, and shewed clearly that no- 
thing could be more orderly than to talk 
of the delinquency of one admiral, when 
the question related to the thanking of an- 
other. Mr. Rigby supported the Speaker, 
and called sir Joseph’s a dull narrative ; 
which expression immediately called up 
Mr. Townshend, who, with great warmth 
and eloquence, attacked Mr. Rigby for 
his ungentleman-like and illiberal reflec- 
tion. After the Speaker and Mr. Rigby 
had again spoken, sir Joseph Mawbey 
proceeded.] I am inclined, Sir, to doubt 
at least of my being right, when you tell 
me I am wrong; and though it would not 
be difficult to go on in a way perfectly 
consistent with order, I shall not proceed, 
as I find it objectionable to one part of 
the House. As to the hon. gentleman’s 
charge of dullness, it becomes not me to 
say much on that subject; I know how 
little qualified I am to entertain, but I 
speak from principle and genuine opinion. 
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The hon. gentleman possesses, in a su- 
perior degree, the faculties necessary to 
afford entertainment; and though I am 
seldom convinced, I am pleased by his 
orations, which are always lively and di- 
verting. I oppose the motion of thanks 
for the reasons I have before stated; and 
more particularly because I think general 
Prevost, admiral Barrington, and others, 
equally entitled to them for their military 
conduct. You will cast a stigma on those 
officers, if the thanks of this House be 
not given to them; perhaps at this late 
hour it were better to give none, and 
therefore I hope the honourable gentleman 
will withdraw his motion. : 

Mr. Rigby thanked the Speaker for the 

olite manner in which he had conveyed 
Fis censure. Henceforward, he said, there 
will be no such thing to be heard of as 
dullness in the House of Commons. Dull- 
ness had taken her flight for ever from the 
House, and on a very singular occasion. 
He was going on in this strain, when sir 
Joseph Mawbey seemed inclined to rise 
ace to speak. But 1 am afraid, said 

r. Rigby, that I am growing dull, I will 
therefore sit down, till the House resumes 
its brilliancy. 

Mr. Sheridan observed, that Mr. Coke 
had expressed an earnest desire that this 
motion might pass unanimously, though 
he knew there were in that House different 
descriptions of men, who could not assent 
to a vote that seemed to imply a recogni- 
tion or approbation of the American war. 
If so’ many were to be included in this 
vote of thanks, why exclude any who had 
an equal title to the applause of the House, 
with those particularized in the motion? 
Why not thank general Prevost, for exam- 
ple, for his victory over the enemy at 
Savannah? A victory that had laid the 
foundation of the success at Charles-town, 
which led the way to that at Camden? 
He hoped that a motion would not be ob- 


jected to, to thank general Prevost, that 


the victory gained by him was a victory 
only over the French. Mr. Sheridan asked 
farther, why the thanks of the House had 
not been voted to sir Henry Clinton, im- 
mediately on the arrival of the success at 
Charles-Town? And what must be the 
feelings of that general officer, when he 
reflected that the thanks of the House 
were voted to bim only in consequence of 
a resolution to thank earl Cornwallis? He 
apologized to Mr. Rigby for not answering 
some things that had fallen from him, in 


the same ludicrous strain, in which he chose 
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to view every thing, except what related 
immediately to his own interest. In his 
own opinion there were some things too 
serious for ridicule, and the question be- 
fore them, if ever any question did, me- 
rited a serious and grave discussion. . He 
acknowledgd the hon. gentleman had a 
fund of salen and humour, but he liked 
his ingenuity, his humour, and his coun- 
sels, better than his political arguments. 
Mr. Courtenay thought that gentlemen 
on the other side might vote thanks to the 
gallant officers proposed as objects of their 
gratitude and praise, without any scruple 
arising from any opinion concerning the 
justness or expedience of the American 
war, when they considered that it was of 
importance to this country to maintain 
and even promote the honour of the 
British name. ~ When they considered that 
lord Cornwallis had saved the lives of a 
whole army, ready to be swallowed up b 


so numerous a foe, by the wisdom of his 


dispositions, as well as the generous ardor 
which his noble example inspired into the 
troops: if among the Romans, he was re- 
warded with a civic crown who saved the 
life of a single citizen, how much more 
does he deserve a tribute of praise who 
saves the lives of thousands! Besides, the 
Americans were the allies of France, and 
every wound that was given to America 
affected the House of Bourbon. He had 
not now respect to the origin of the war, but 
to the present state of it. He considered 
not what had been, but what in reality was, 
and what was likely to be. He compared 
those politicians, who were perpetually 
murmuring about the beginning of the 
war, to the ideot who, accustomed to hear 
at certam hours a village.clock, through 
the mere force of habit and the association . 
of ideas, continued to count the hours, at 
the proper periodical times, after the clock 
had gone to decay or was broken in pieces. 
He touched on the subject of the per- 
sonal altercation between Mr. Rigby and 
sir Joseph Mawbey in this manner: dull- 
ness, with the best intentions to be bril- 
liant, is often unavoidable. A pig, it is 
said, never attempts to swim, which is the 
next thing to soaring, without cutting its 
throat. Again, it is said, that an cel swims 
faster in mud, though it has no fins, than 
fishes that have. He applied to something 
that a chemist told him, concerning a pre- 
paration of lead, which though cold, heavy, 
and soporific, had a poisonous and malig- 
nant quality. = 

Mr. Foz said, that it had been very well 
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observed by his hon. fricnd, that there 


weresome things too serious for buffoonery, 


and the subject before:them he conceived 
to be of this kind, and had expected that 
it would have been seriously treated even 
‘by those who seldom treated with serious- 
ness any thing else. With regard to the 
merit of lord Cornwallis, ministers, after 
all their encomiums, had greatly under- 
rated it: for the only fruit of the taking 
of Charles«Town was to throw that able 
officer and the troops under his command 


into a situation of great peril, from which’ 


he had extricated them with amazing abi- 
lity and bravery. On this point he dwelt 
‘with great ingenuity, placing it in a variety 
‘of lights. He asked what were to be the 
advantages to be derived from the reduc- 
tion of Charles-Town, and the victory at 
Camden? And whether the thanks of the 
House would have been refused had they 
been proposed to sir William Howe, after 
the victory on Long Island, Bunker’s-Hill, 
‘Brandywine, or on his taking New. York 
or Philadelphia ? Or would they have been 
refused to another general, on his taking 
Ticonderoga? Such, he presumed, would 
be the victories for which the House was 
to offer thanks. He allowed the merits of 
the officers now in question, but he made 
a distinction between thanks and praise. 
He might admire their valour, but he could 
not sepuarate the intention from the action ; 
they were united in his mind; there they 
formed one whole, and he would not at- 
tempt to divide them. Ile would not vote 
the thanks of the House to any admiral, 
while the navy of England was in such 
bad hands.’ He alleged. that ministry, 
dissatisfied and chagrined with the danke 
that had been given to sir Fletcher Norton, 
had taken this method of depreciating 
their value. He asked where they were 
to stop, and why thanks were not voted 
to the whole navy and army? The same 
men who had fomented the rebellion in 
1745, seemed to be at the bottom of the 
American war. They wished to subdue 
the liberties of England by first subduing 
those of America; and the vote of thanks 
moved for this day 1s in this spirit, “* You 
thanked the duke of Cumberland for con- 
quering us in 17-45, now we have an op- 
portunity of retaliating the insult, by 
thanking sir Henry Clinton and lord Corn- 
-wallis for conquering you.” 

Mr. Adam observed, that in the time of 
the war of the succession, thanks had 
been voted to the duke of Marlborough, 
though the war was unpopular, in which 
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his gréat talents were exerted. Who 
would have thought of considering the 
victories at Rosbach by the king of Prus- 
sia, and at Minden by prince Ferdinand, 
as disadvantages to this country, though 
the German war was considered by many 
as ruinous thereto? Was ever such lan- 
guage held by any opposition as was held 
by the present? 

After some further conversation, the 
motion, with the amendments, was carried 
without a division. 


Debate on the Navy Estimates—Sir 
Hugh Palliser’s Defence.} Dec. 4. ‘The 
House being in a Committee on the Navy 
Estimates, 

Lord Lisburne opened to the Commit- 
tee the Navy Estimates for the ensuing 

ear. 

Mr. 7. Townshend declared, he was 
perfectly conscious how unusual it was 
for any man to say a great deal in objec- 
tion to voting the sums necessary for so 
popular a service as that of the navy of 
England, in time of war. He did not 
mean to incur the odium that such a line 
of conduct, he was aware, would draw 
down upon him, considering the present 
situation of the country ; but it was from 
that consideration, from a wish that the 
country might be done justice to, from a 
wish that the people might be satisfied as 
much as possible under the great burthens 
they sustained, that they were not unne- 
cessarily taxed, and that the large sums 
voted by committees of supply in that 
House, were prudently and aconomically 
expended; that he had risen in order to 
ask such questions as it became the duty 
of a member of parliament to ask, and as 
the best members of that House had at all 
times thought it right to put, when the 
question before the committee of supply 
was a question which went to burthen 
the subject so much as the present did. 
He had moved for papers the other day, 
with a vicw to make himself sufficiently 
master of the subject ; to be able to know 
whether his suspicions that the navy was 
unwiscly managed or not, were well or 
ill founded. ‘The noble lord who had 
opened the business of the day, had done 
it witl. that candour which always distin- 
guished his conduct. He called there- 
fore upon that noble lord to inform the 
committee, how it happened that the pre- 
sent half pay list of the navy was so large 
as it was. .In time of war, gentlemen 
well knew, that in proportion as the public 
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expence for actual services increased, the 
half-pay list of the navy always decreased, 
and that head of expence grew less as 
other heads of expence grew greater. At 
present the half-pay of the navy was not 
- lessened, but was uncommonly large. 
This was a proof that the old officers, 
those who had served in-the last glorious 
war, were suffered to remain on half-pay, 
while new masters and commanders, and 
new captains, were daily created. With 
regard to the flag- officers, a matter equally 
extraordinary was obvious. Last war we 
had but about 30 adinirals in the service ; 
now there were upwards of 60, and 40 of 
that number had been created in the time 
of the present first lord of the Admiralty. 
Out of the 60 admirals now on the list, 
not more than 20 were employed; and 
among them, only two of those who had 
served with so much honour to their coun- 
try, and so much credit to themselves in 
the course of last war. Why was this? 
Why were sach great and respectable 
names as admiral Keppel, lord Howe, ad- 
miral Campbell, admiral Barrington, and 
admiral Pigot. suffered to remain on the half- 
pay list? This the country ought to 

now ; and the cause ought to be remov- 
ed, in order to restore spirit and unani- 
mity to the navy. The cause why some 
of these respectable admirals were unem- 
ployed, was certainly no secret. Two of 
them had served, and how had they been 
treated? They were obliged to quit the 
service, because they could have no con- 
fidence in the present administration. 
Feeling as they did, from their experience 
of the present ministers, they would be fit 
for Bedlam, if they again trusted then and 
accepted commands. He observed, that 
it was now the will of the present first 
lord of the Admiralty to employ those 
officers who had received promotion dur- 
ing his presidency at the head of the Ad- 
miralty, as well flag-officers as captains, 
and masters and commanders, in prete- 
rence to those who had gained their cha- 
racters last war. As the papers were not 
before the House, he could not speak 
precisely as to the captains, masters and 
commanders: he did not mean to com- 
plain, he knew there was not time to pre- 

are them; but he should like to have 

een able to compare the list, and see 
whether, from the great number lately 
created, the greater proportion of those 
now in actual service were not sclected. 
The only captain of last war who had 
been promoted, and was in actual service, 
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was captain Kempenfelt, now an admiral, 
who had been first captain on board the 
Victory to three commanders in chief. 
He had originally been first captain to’ sir 
Charles Hardy ; he next devolved on Mr. 
Geary, and late on Mr. Darby. Why he © 
was so fortunate, and had been favoured 
with so high an honour, he was not able to 
guess ; he had heard indeed, on all hands, 
that he was an excellent officer; but con- 
sidering how few other officers of equal 
standing had countenance under the pre- 
sent administration, the case was certainly 
singular. When he said this, and when 
he called upon the noble lord to state why 
admiral Keppel, lord Howe, admiral Bar- 
rington, admiral Campbell, and admiral 
Pigot, were unemployed, he did not mean 
to cast the least reflection on any officers 
who were in service; others whom he had 
not the honour to be personally known to, 
he: believed were equally objects of re- 
spect and esteem. He thought their 
serving their ‘country at this: moment, a 
matter of great merit, and they had his 
sincere good wishes; he only desired, 
that all the ability of the profession might 
be exercised for the public good, and that 
by a due distribution of rewards and pu- 
nishments, the ancient and noble spirit of 
the British navy might be revived and 
carried as high as it was last war, wnen 
all Europe saw the glory we had obtained 
at sea with wonder and with envy. He 
took occasion to remark on the very ex- 
traordinary event of the campaign of 
1779, declaring, that the people of Eng- 
land, after voting and providing sums be- 
yond all precedent for the service of our 
fleet, had been witness to the shameful cir- 
cumstance of the western squadron, the 
great home security of the country, flying 
up its own Channel, to avoid a foe of 
greater force in pursuit of it. Was this a 
proof of the care of Admiralty? Was this 
the testimony of their proper application 
of the sums voted for the navy? Besides, 
if common report was to be credited, at 
this moment the western squadron were 
in the chops of the Channel, incapable of 
getting higher, and not daring to keep 
their proper station, because a superior 
fleet of the enemy was out, convoying a 
fleet of French merchantmen, &c. to such 
ports as France had in the Channel. 
After dwelling a short time upon this, he 
concluded with declaring, that he expect- 
ed to have an answer to his questions. 

. Lord Lisburne said, he was always ready 
to answer such questions as he had it in his 
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wer to reply to. With regard to 
adinical Keppel, lord Howe, pee 
other admirals alluded to, he could only 
say, that one of them, with whom he had 
the happiness to live in friendship, had 
been with him that day, and had authorised 
him to declare, that: he was willing to 
- serve as second in command, upon any 
service, but that he did not choose to ac- 
cept of a command in chief. The reason 
the admiral assigned, was rather a proof 
of his own modesty, than any thing else, 
the admiral having excused taking a com- 
mand in chief, on the plea that his talents 
were not equal to it. He alluded to 
admiral Barrington, who it was well known 
had been more than once pressed to ac- 
cept the command of the western squadron. 
With regard to the other admirals alluded 
to, they from private motives, best known 
to themselves, had declined to serve. As 
to the half-pay list, he believed as many 
old officers, whose age, health and abilities 
would allow them to serve, were in the 
service. In reference to flag-officers, he 
was pretty sure that nearly all who were 
from the state of their health and faculties 
capable of being employed, were em- 
ployed. And as to the promotions, of 
late years, it had been a custom to pro- 
mote the officers of the navy in general ac- 
cording to their seniority, unless in cases 
of extraordinary merit. Formerly, he 
believed, the custom had been to elect 
some and pass by others, which, except 
under particular circumstances, was surely 
a little unfair. 

Mr. B. Gascoyne said, that as from his 
connection with the Admiralty, it might at 
times be in his power to satisfy the House, 
he should always be willing to give the 
House information when he could do so. 
The noble lord had omitted a part of the 
answer due to the hon. gentleman, relative 
to the large half-pay list, and that was, 
that all the captains upon the impress ser- 
vice were still on the half-pay list. It 
therefore seemed as if less of. the old 
officers were in actual service than there 
really were; since in all the great ports 
and towns, the duty. of the impress service 
was committed to captains, who, according 
to the rule of the service, received their 
half-pay as well as other pay: in small 
places lieutenants did the duty. Another 
part of the hon. gentleman's speech seemed 
to merit some notice, and that was, with 
regard to the report of our fleet being in 
the chops of the Channel, not daring to 
keep their destined station, on account of 
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a superior fleet of the enemy being at sea. 
Before he could credit this, he must have 
it well authenticated. But from bis know- 
ledge of the bravery, zeal, and good 
wishes of the officers of the western 
squadron now at sea, he was perfectly con- 
vinced, that let the force of the enemy be 
superior or not, the flect of England, under 
its present commanders, would never jus- 
tify an accusation of skulking from its 
station for fear of an enemy. 

Mr. Townshend expressed some surprise 
at what he had heard relative to officers 
on the impress service, receiving both full 
and half-pay. He also begged the com- 
mittee to recollect that he had not used 
the term “ skulking”’ in what he had said 
relative to the present situation of the fleet 
of England, as report stated it to be, or of 
the motives which occasioned that situa- 
tion. He was far from supposing, that the 
officers on board the fleet, would on any 
occasion act in such a manner, as to merit 
reproach. He therefore desired it to be 
remembered, that the pretty word “skulk”’ 
had been applied to the fleet by the hon. 
gentleman a sat at the board of Admi- 
ralty, and not by him. 

Mr. Gascoyne acknowledged that he 
had used the word, but he believed no 
man could seriously imagine, that when 
he was speaking in justification of the 
characters of the officers of the fleet, and 
in order to rescue them from the possibility 
of a bad impression operating to their pre- 
judice, he could mean to fix reproach and 
disgrace upon them. He had not picked 
his expressions, but had talked of the 
fleet’s skulking, the more stronger to 
mark his sense of their being incapable of 
such conduct: perhaps if he had called it 
a discreet retreat, his expression would 
bave been more suitable. 

Lord North rose to defend the Admi- 
ralty from the suspicions which he said, he 
was sorry to see the hon. gentleman, who 
spoke first in reply to the noble lord near 
him, entertained, under an idea that more 
masters and commanders, and more 
captains were made than was necessary, or 
in fact, that their promotions were mere 
election jobs. His lordship declared, if 
the entire list was referred to, the contrary 
would appear to be the case. Upon look- 
ing over those promotions of the last year, 
which he had in his hand, this was evident. 
In the course of the last year, the greater 
part of those promoted, at least one half, 
were promotions made by the commanders 
in chief at sea, who had a power of making 
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post captains, and masters and com- 
manders, as occasion offered. That this 
power had long been vested in our naval 
commanders, but that the Admiralty had 
done all they possibly could to restrain the 
abuse of it, anu had lately in a great mea- 
sure effected this, by issuing an order, that 
neither any post captains, nor any masters 
or commanders, should be made by com- 
manders at sea, excepting only in the cases 
of death, and sentence of death, incapa- 
city, or suspension, by a court-martial. 
From the list of the promotions of the last 
year it appeared, that a full half were pro- 
motions at sea, and that the other half 
were promotions of gentlemen who had 
done their country such eminent services, 
‘as made reward highly necessary, and 
would have rendered it a matter of censure 
and blame in the Admiralty, had they 
passed the services over in silence, for 
which services the promotions were given. 
In order to satisfy the committee fully, his 
lerdship read over the names of all that 
had been made post captains and masters 
and commanders in the course of the last 
year, as well those promoted at sea, as 
those promoted by the Admiralty. Among 
- the latter, ‘were the lieutenant of the 
Quebec, the lieutenant of the Serapis, the 
lieutenant of the Apollo, accent other 
officers who had greatly distinguished 
themselves, and the hon. James Luttrell, 
whom his lordship described as a very 
worthy and deserving member of that 
House. There was scarcely one, the men- 
tion of whose name and the ship he had 
belonged to, did not call to mind some 
glorious action, performed by the officer 
named, in the course of the present war. 

Mr. Foz said, he thought it necessary to 
repeat what he had stated to the com- 
mittee when they first took the navy supply 
into consideration on a former day, namely, 
that though he did not object to it, he ac- 
quiesced in it under an idea that it was 

enerally understood that the late proceed- 
ings of the Admiralty would be made the 
subject of an enquiry, and that the House 
would proceed to examine on a future day, 
by whose advice it was, that his Majesty 
had conferred a post of distinguished 
honour and emolument on a person con- 
victed of having preferred a malicious and 
ill-founded accusation against his superior 

cer. 

Earl Nugent spoke to order. His lord- 
ship with great earnestness begged, for 
the honour and dignity of the House, that 
every matter which led to angry discussion 
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and personal abuse might be avoided. He 
said, it was gentlemen suffering their good 
sense and sober judgment to be lost in the 
rage of party altercation, during the last. 
parliament, which had disgraced that 
House in the eyes of all the world. Did 
gentlemen consider, that every thing said 
within those walls was sent abroad, was 
translated, and was read by every man, 
foreigner as well as native, who could get 


! at a common newspaper? From the per- 


sonal abuse thrown out in the last parlia- 
ment, the inhabitants of other countries 
were led no longer to regard the members 
of that House as the gtave representatives 
of a great, and afree people; they thought 
the British parliament had lost its honour 
and dignity, and that its resolves were no 
longer the result of that deliberation, 
which were the essential characteristics of 
national wisdom and true greatness. He 
hoped to God, therefore, that gentlemen 
would, from a sense of the honour and 
dignity of parliament, not convert that 
House into a Polish diet, and make the 
necessary qualifications of an orator within 
those walls, not the best and most intimate 
acquaintance with the works of Cicero and 
Demosthenes, but the greatest proficiency 
and the most perfect ckilt acquired in the 
school of Mr. Angelo‘and other masters of 
defence. If matters went on thus, the 
whole scheme of political education would 
be turned topsy-turvy, and that member 
only would in future be qualified to be first 
lord of the treasury, who was the best 
fencing-master in the kingdom. 

Sir Robert Smith called lord Nugent to 
order. He insisted upon it, that his hon. 
friend had not been disorderly in what he 
had said, and that the noble lord was not 
warranted in interrupting him. It was 
perfectly in order, when a question re- 
specting the navy was before the com- 
mittee, to go into a discussion of the re- 
wards and punishments bestowed on naval 
officers. It was not merely hulks of ships 
and guns that made the navy of England, 
it was the spirit and honour of the officers . 
and the men, and when they were damped, 
the navy was sure to be ruined. 

Earl Nugent rose again, and said, the 
only reason of his interrupting the hon. 
gentleman had been from a most sincere 
wish to preserve that general peace, good 
humour, and temper, within those walls, 
which alone could give dignity to debate, 
and assist the public business, in the eyes 
of Europe, by shewing, that the British 
parliament was unanimously inclined to 
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proceed in the war, 
operations, however debates might arise 
as to the manner of doing this. He pro- 
tested he had a very great respect for the 
hon. gentleman, and for his extraordinar 
talents; but it was from a painful remem- 
brance of what had already past, and a fear 
of similar consequences which might end 
more fatally, that he had interrupted him 
wherehe had. Let gentlemen consider how 
Important it was to preserve the honour 
and dignity of the House from such in. 
jury as it must ever receive, when matters 
were carried to the length that they had 
been carried to last year; exclusive of the 
Jess important, though very serious matter, 
the chance the House ran of having two 
of its members lose their lives. It was 
from these feelings that he had spoken 
before, and he hoped to God, what he 
had said would meet with due attention. 
Mr. Foz resumed his argument, and 
said, he had possibly, he was free to con- 
fess, in the heat of debate, frequently 
transgressed the orders of that House, and 
ad often been carried farther than he 
ought to have been ; but if saying a thing 
deliberately, if saving a thing in cool 
moments, when nothing had happened in 
the course of a debate which could jus- 
tify heat and betray a man into resentment, 
muade it worse, or more Wrong than it was 
at any other time, he, in defiance of that 
Conviction, was ready now, seriously, de- 
liberately, and coolly, to repeat whiat he 
had betore said, and why ?—because he 
was Conscious he wag perfectly in order so 
to do; and he appealed to the committee, 
whether he had given the least occasion 
for the noble lord, or for any other person 
to call him to order. Every word the noble 
lord had said, referredto matters ofa nature 
perfectly private, matters with which nei- 
ther that Elouse, nor any committee of 
that House, had any concern; matters 
which fell not within the scope of parlia- 
mentary dehate in any sense whatever, 
He had said betore the very same words, 
and to the very same effect which he was 
beginning to repcat, when the noble lord 
interrupted him. If it had been wrong, if 
it had been disorderly jn itself, it was as 
much so on the former day when he first 
mentioned it, as it could be now, and the 
in that case, would have been 
the time to have called him: to order upon 
it. He had before avowed, and he begged 
leave now to repeat the avowal, that he 
ever in that House meant any thing per- 
sonal; he never said & word, which any 
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man had aright to take as an affront to him 
as a private gentleman, becausehe neversaid 
aword which was intended to carry any such 
Import; as well might the noble jord in the 
blue ribbon say, when he was arraignin 
his public conduct as a minister, that he 
was affronting and insulting him as a man. 
The noble lord knew parliamentary order 
better, the noble lord, he saw, had looked 
to the motion when he had been called to 
order, and had not the noble lord’s good 
sense and judgment told him that he was 
speaking strictly to the question, and that 
he was not disorderly, he would undoubt- 
edly have risen himself to have called him 
to order: he therefore should pursue his 
subject, and he begged once for all, gen- 
tlemen would hold in their minds, that he 
never would be deterred from speaking his 
sentiments fully and freely in that House, 
by any dread of Consequences personal to 
himself, consequences which it would be 
madness for him to wish to incur, or for 
any man to take pains to draw upon him- 
self. It was therefore in strictness of dut 
to his constituents, in conformity to his 
duty as a member of parliament, that he 
recurred to what he had before said, and 
for this good reason, which his hon. friend 
near him had suggested, that it was not 
merely sails and masts, rigging and hulks: 
it was not merely yards and timber, that 
made the navy of England; it was the 
spirit and high sense of honour of its of- 
ficers; a spirit and a Sense of honour. 
which couid not exist, but under & proper 
administration of justice in the Admiralty, 
by @ proper distribution of rewards and 
punishments, How, then, was the navy 
to be expected to flourish, when the per- 
Son convicted of having preferred a alse 
and malicious accusation against his supe. - 
rior officer, and who was barely acquitted 
when tried by a court-martial, upon charges 
exhibited against himself, was promoted 
to a post of distinction, of honour, and 
of protit; and here he begged leave to say, 
he did not blame that person; it was the 
first lord of the Admiralty, the earl of 
Sandwich, who was alone to blame, who 
ouvht to be made the subject of inquiry. 
What had been said formerly, when the 
accusation was first preferred against his 
hon. relation, admiral Keppel, but that 
the accuser was the instrument, the Ad- 
miralty the principals, It was they who 
suggested, who prompted, who Spurred 
on the accusation, It was attempted to 
be denied on the part of the Admiralty ; 
but what would men Say to it now, when 
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the accuser, after being pronounced by the 
sense of one court-martial, a false and ma- 
licious accuser, and being barely, not ho- 
nourably, acquitted by another, was re- 
warded with an office of high honour, of 
great emolument? What had been the 
accuser’s own cense of his conduct im- 
mediately after the first sentence was pro- 
nounced? Had he not abdicated his seat 
in parliament? Had he not resigned his 
seat at the Admiralty-board ? Had he not 
made a discreet retreat from public notice ? 
His hon. friend below him had asked, why 
was not admiral Keppel, lord Howe, and 
others employed? His hon. friend, from a 
lapse of memory only, had, he was sure, 
omitted to mention the name of another 
great officer, who ought undoubtedly to 
have been employed ; he meant sir Robert 
Harland. But the motives why these 
great officers refused to serve, were ob- 
vious: they were not, as the noble lord 
had termed them, private; they were pub- 
lic motives. The reason was, they could 
not serve with confidence or with safety, 
under an administration guilty of convicted 
falsehood, and not merely of notorious, 
but of recorded treachery. This was the 
reason, the true, the only reason. There 
were certainly in the service several very 
worthy and respectable officers; men, who 
having no situation like that of his hon. rela- 
tion, had notthesame riskto run. Men who 
had no parliamentary connections, no con- 
nections which rendered it, in their opinions, 
Jikely that ministers should endeavour to 
ruin them. They had his applause and 
his thanks for serving, as heartily as that 
of any other member of parliament; as 
heartily as he gave his applause and his 
thanks to sir George Rodney, to whom he 
had so repeatedly declared, and with sin- 
cerity declared, that applause was emi- 
nently due. But still no man who wished 
well to his country, could avoid lamenting, 
that it was impossible for the great and 
distinguished characters alluded to, at this 
moment of exigency to serve their country ; 
every man that wished well to his country, 
could not but most anxiously endeavour 
to remove that only bar to their service, 
the present administration. It was, he 
confessed, the wish of his heart, his con- 
stant endeavour, to do his country that 
essential service; and therefore it was, that 
he hoped after the holidays, the sentence 
of the second court-martial, which had 
been refused before, might be moved for, 
when he would move a question for an 
inquiry into the conduct of the earl of 
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Sandwich; and he made no scruple to say, 
that his first and principal motive for it, 
was, that the first lord of the Admiralty 
had promoted to a post of distinguished 
honour, a gentleman who had been con- 
victed by a court-martial of having pre- 
ferred a malicious and ill-founded charge 
against his superior officer; his secondary 
motive was, because the gentleman s0 pro- 
moted, when tried by a second court-mar- 
tial, before whom charges had been exhi- 
bited against him, had been not honoura- 
bly, but only barely acquitted. He con- 
cluded, with saying, that the inquiry was 
essential to the public, and essential to the 
navy, and that it ought to be brought on 
as soon as possible after the holidays. 
Lord North said, that whenever an en- 
quiry into the conduct of administration 
was brought on, either on the present 
grounds, or on any other, he napa 
would not attempt to parry it by a call 
of order, by taking refuge under any form 
of the House, or by any shift of the ques- 
tion whatever. Withregard to the threat- 
ened enquiry, he cared not how soon it 
was brought on; the sooner the better; 
he was ready to meet it fully and frankly, 
to join issue upon it with the hon. gentle- 
man, and go into an investigation of the 
merits without reserve. The hon. gen- 
tleman had declared he restcd his reasons 
for thinking an enquiry necessary, im the 
present case, principaily on the sentence 
of the court-martial which tried Mr. Kep- 
pel, and in which sentence the person who 
preferred the charges ayainst Mr. Keppel, 
was pronounced a false and malicious ac- 
cuser. As the hon. gentleman meant to 
bring on an enquiry, he would not go into 
avery ample discussion of that point now ; 
he would only say shortly, what he had 
before said more at large, and should say 
more at large again ; the court martial was 
convened for the purpose of trying Mr 
Keppel, and not sir Hugh Palliser; the 
court martial had a regular charge sub- 
mitted to their consideration and decision 
against the one; they had no charge what- 
ever before them egainst the other; in 
pronouncing, therefure, sentence upon the 
motives of the accuser, they had exceeded 
the line of their jurisdiction, and had con- 
demned a man unheard, who had no op- 
portunity of trial, no opportunity of enter- 
ing upon his defence. With regard to 
the main cause upon which the hon. gen- 
tleman had declared his eagerness fur an 
enquiry, namely, the having given sir 
Hugh Palliser, accused as he was by the 
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sentence of Mr. Keppel’s court martial, 
the government of Greenwich hospital, 
he was ready to avow his share of the 
“measure, and to defend and support it in 
that House, or wherever it should happen 
to be agitated. The hon. gentleman had 
principally dwelt upon the sentence of 
the court martial, and had termed the 
words of the court martial which tried sir 
Hugh, a bare acquittal, He saw the 
matter in a very different point of view, 
and he read the sentence under a widely 
different construction. If he understood 
the meaning of the word ‘ meritorious,’ 
it was, that an officer whose conduct had 
been declared, after a strict enquiry into 
it, to have been highly meritorious, was an 
officer who deserved reward; and that 
exemplary conduct meant such conduct 
as was a proper example for other officers 
to follow. Under this, which appeared to 
him to be the natural reading of the sen- 
tence, sir Hugh was peace an ob- 
ject of reward, and after his conduct had 
been declared highly meritorious and 
exemplary, administration would have 
been criminally neglectful not to have 
given him reward ; this, his lordship em- 
phatically declared, was his opinion of the 
case ; he avowed it fully, and he was ready 
to stand or fall by it.—Let gentlemen re- 
collect the peculiar circumstances that 
made sir Hugh’s acquittal more than com- 
monly honourable to him? Let them call 
to mind the art that was used to set the 
ublic in a flame against him previous to 
his trial, the great pains that were taken 
to run him down, to render him the object 
of universal indignation. Let gentlemen 
also call to mind, what was the language 
of even the other side of the House on 
the subject of his impending trial. What 
had been said by an hon. gentleman, not 
at present in the House, but who, he un- 
derstood, was soon to come among them 
pgain? A gentleman of great eloquence, 
and of more than ordinary humanity and 
benevolence of heart. ‘* Don’t send sir 
Hugh to his trial. For God's sake have 
mercy; men’s minds are so enflamed 
pgainst him, that his judges cannot sur- 
mount their prejudices, If you send him 
to trial now, let him be either innocent or 
guilty, you send him to certain death.” 
When this languaze was recollected, 
surely every dispassionate man, every im- 
partial reader of the sentence, would re- 
gard it under the circumstances in.which 
sir Hugh went to trial (for it was noto- 
yiously at his own request, and on his own 
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repeated application, that he was tried) as 
an acquittal which did him the highest 
honour, and which it was the duty of the 
King’s ministers to pay proper attention 
to, and to follow with reward and honour. 
—With regard to the sort of reward that 
had been bestowed on sir: Hugh, his lord- 
ship said, he was a little astonished to 
hear that called in question, after what 
had been said previous to the second court 
martial, by the same hon. gentleman, to 
whose speech in that House he had be- 
fore alluded. That gentleman, with his 
usual benevolence, had ** earnestly recom- 
mended it to to ministers, to apply to his 
Majesty to bestow upon sir Hugh, for his 
long and meritorious services previous to 
the 27th of July, an ample annuity or 
pension ;” and this request he had pressed 
with all the force of his eloquence. How 
er La it, then, that the tone was so 
different at present, when, if he recollected 
rightly, the government of Greenwich 
hospital did not make a greater addition 
to the honourable admiral’s income, than 
about 6 or 700/. a year, his half-pay, as a 
vice-admiral, ceasing, from the hour of his 
promanee to Greenwich hospital ?—The 
ion. gentleman had used some very fine 
words against administration, words which 
certainly were very strong; but, unfortu- 
nately, there was not the least truth in 
them. Speaking of those officers who re- 
fused to serve, and who had been enume- 
rated, he had said, the reason for their de- 
clining to serve was, they had no confi- 
dence in administration, guilty of con- 
victed falsehood and of recorded treachery. 
These expressions were certainly sound- 
ing, but to what did they apply? In what 
did the falsehood and treachery of admi- 
nistration consist? An hon. gentleman 
who spoke early in the debate, had said, 
that admiral Keppel and other officers, 
whose names had been mentioned, would 
be thought fit for Bedlam, if they served 
under the present ministry. Now, if the 
present ministry stood guilty of convicted 
falsehood and recorded’: treachery in the 
eyes of those gentlemen, it was surely 
equally fair for him to say, that the pre- 
sent ministry would be fit for Bedlam if 
they employed those admirals; and that 
if they did, knowing their want of confi- 
dence in administration, they ought all to 
be sent to Bedlam together; but would 
the hon. gentleman say, that the having 
given the office of governor of Greenwich 
hospital to sir Hugh, had operated in ad» 
miral Barrington’s mind, and induced him 
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to decline the service? If that was the 
hon. gentleman’s deduction, he must con- 
tradict it; admiral Barrington a 
agreed to serve since that promotton too 
place. His lordship asserted very fully, 
that if blame was due upon sir Hugh’s 
promotion to Greenwich hospital, it was 
not solely imputable to the first lord of 
the Admiralty; that noble Jord had un- 
doubtedly the transaction to manage osten- 
sibly, but no message had been carried to 
his Majesty upon the subject, before the 
whole business had been conferred on by 
others of his Majesty’s ministers ; he was 
one consulted; he advised and acceded to 
the measure, as well as his brethren in 
office; he made not the least scruple to 
avow it; he had stated generally his mo- 
tives for having so acted; he was con- 
scious of having acted a becoming part, 
and from that consciousness he was ready 
to meet any enquiry upon the subject. 


Sir Hugh Palliser rose and said : 


Sir, I did not call the hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Fox) to order, though he gave 
me sufficient cause forit ; because I would 
not appear afraid to hear any thing he 
might say at any time, or in any place, or 
on any ground on which he might think 
proper to attack me. Being unaccustom- 
ed and unqualified to speak in a public 
assembly, and having now many things to 
say, 1 must beg the indulgence of the 
committee, by allowing me to have re- 
course to what I have committed to writ- 
ing. But I must first apologize to the 
noble lord (North) next to me, if, in the 
course of what I have to say, I should re- 
peat part of what his lordship has already 
expressed; not having been apprised of 
the generous support with which his lord- 
ship has now been pleased to honour me. 
I am not surprised at the attack now made 
upon me. After such harsh reflections 
and high menaces, as are said to have 
been uttered concerning me in this House 
whilst I was absent, it was scarce possible 
that my enemies should décline all censure 
of me when present. Thus foreseeing, 
that there would be an attempt to raise a 
new storm against me on my first re-en- 
trance within these walls, and through me 
to excite new convulsions in the state, I 
am come, in some degree, prepared for 
resistance; and I earnestly entreat the 
committee to grant me a patient hearing, 
whilst I offer some observations in behalf 
. the most injured character in the king- 

om, 
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Notwithstanding the extreme violence 
of the prejudices against me on the ac- 
quittal of admiral Keppel, and the outrages 
which followed, I never so yielded to the 
impressions of adversity as to be without: 
the hope of finally obtaining justice from 
the voice of my country. It was this 
hope, with the consciousness of the recti- 
tude of my conduct and intentions, which 
sustained my spirits throughout the suc- 
ceeding unequal conflict: these encou- 
raged me to persevere in the vindication 
of my honour, at the imminent risk of 
seeing that and my life sacrificed to the 


rage of party. HadI been in the least 


inclined to wave the contest, my enemies 
affected to be so merciful as to give me a 
fair opportunity. They strongly expa- 
tiated on the cruelty of permitting a trial, 
which, as they conceived, even on the 
supposition of innocence, must, from the 
universality of the prejudices against me 
amongst my brother officers, terminate in 
my conviction anddeath. They solemnly 
washed their hands of my blood. They 
tenderly declared themselves fully satis. 
fied with my present sufferings: nay, to 
alleviate these, they were so compassionate, 
that though they proscribed me from the 
honourable line of my profession, they 
had no objection to my having an ample 
pension for my support in retirement. 
Such was the language of my enemies, 
both in and out of parliament. But I did 
not hearken to it. I was neither terrified 
by their menaces nor soothed by their 
pretended kindness. . 

The event of my trial confirmed me in 
the expectation, with which I had before 
consoled myself. My judges, proving su- 
perior to the influence of party and the 
dread of unmerited unpopularity, dis- 
charged their office with a determined im- 
partiality ; and the result was a sentence, 
which I shall ever think most honourable 
tome. In the introductory part of it, my 
judges declared, that ‘* my conduct and 
behaviour were, in many respects, highly 
exemplary and meritorious.’ Though 
too, the court had scrutinized into every 
part of my conduct, with an almost unex- 
ampled strictness, the only omission, 
which could be suggested, was, that I did 
not inform the commander in chief of the 
disabled state of the Formidable. But so 
far was the court from imputing this to a 
blameable cause, or from attributing the 
least ill consequence to it, that they stated 
it in dubious and reluctant terms, simply 
pointing it out as a matter of opinion; 
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and having so done, they concluded with 
an absolute acquittal. Indeed, had I con- 
ceived, that there was a probability of im- 
uting such an omission to me, I should 
fae been more full in my explanation on 
this head. I did take notice, that the 
signal of distress in the fighting instruc- 
tions was not a plicable; and that the 
Condition of the Formidable was 60 appa- 
Tent as to make any information from me 
unnecessary. TI also noticed, that I had 
no frigate by which I could send informa- 
tion; the Milford, which was the only 
frigate of my division, having been taken 
from me by Mr. Keppel early in the af. 
ternoon. But I might have a 
veral steps farther, to obviate the idea 
of omission. Till the Fox reached me 
between seven and eight at night, Mr. 
Keppel’s own conduct did not leave me 
the least room to Suppose him ignorant of 
the Formidable’s inability to reach the 
length of my station in the line; for he 


convincing the proofs of my innocence 
will appear. But still some unfavourable 
impressions continue to operate against 
me, on account of my accusation of Mr. 
Keppel ; and for this | have been blamed, 
even by some persons of great respect, 
who were far from being indisposed to form 
an impartial judgment, if they were fur. 
nished with the necessary materials, 


declaring my charges malicious and_ jill. 
founded. But, on the other hand, the 
manner in which I wag urged and driven 
to become an accuser, and the grounds on 
which I could have sustained my charges, 
are not only ill understood, but in truth 
have never yet been explained by myself. 
The proper time for discussing this matter 
was, when Mr, Keppel was on his trial; 
but then the opportunity was denied to 
me. The trial being closed, and a judg- 
ment of acquittal irrevocably Pronounced, 
it might seem invidious and unbecoming 
on my part to publish to the world what I 
should have offered in support of my 
Charges. Such a measure I have there. 
fore declined hitherto; nor will I be ever 
-induced to adopt it, by any thing less than 
its being authoritatively called for, or the 
most apparent impossibility of otherwise 
resisting the attempts to complete my ruin, 
But then the difficulty is, how to avoid 
such an extremity, without surrendering 
myself a quiet victim to the ersecuting 
spirit of my enemies. The lea ersofthem — 
have Continually been loadin my name 
with reproaches; and though some of 
them, on many accounts, have a title to 
much respect, yet even these so forgot all 
manliness of character as to assail me with 
the most embittered eloquence in this 

ouse, when it was known that I could 
not be present to defend myself. Now 
too, that I am present, they know the ad- 
vantage they derive from m being unen- 
dowed with ualifications for €& popular 
assembly ; and thence they are encouraged 
to recommence their attacks; though 
surely they cannot imagine, that I shall 
sit still, without at least endeavouring to 
give a check to any aspersion aimed at me 
Rersonally. Under these circumstances, 
should 1 continue acquiescing in ‘these 
public attacks of my character, without 
any attempt to repel them; more espe- 
cially at this time, when I am threatened 
with pew efforts to keep me out of the 


but also, on putting out the pendants of 
several ships of my division at half an hour 
after six, he did not think fit to make my 
pendant one of the number; whence ] 
concluded, that he knew my condition, 
and therefore did not expect me. In re. 
Bpect to afterwards sending information by 
the Fox, if I had thought it necessary, | 
had not the opportunity; the Fox having 


what I had begun to say to her captain. 
What other means I could have devised 
to send an explanation to Mr, Keppel, 
time enough to answer any purpose, I am 
still to learn. But all this is not of im- 
portance tome. The terms in which the 
omission is stated, with the acquittal 
which follows, sufficiently protect my cha- 
racter, being repugnant to the most re- 
mote idea of criminal imputation, 

Since my trial, I have patiently waited 
for the subsiding of the public prejudices ; 
and so far as regards my exculpation from 
the charges for my conduct the day of en- 
sagement, I have reason to believe, that 
the proceedings on my own trial have 
Opened the eyes of many; who, before 
they knew what was my defence, had 
been seduced into an injurious opinion of 
me: and I trust, that the more thoroughl 
the grounds, on which my judges aced. 
are examined and understood, the more 
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service of my country ; I should establish ; public and myself to be aggrieved ; and I 


the credit of the misrepresentations by 
which 1 deem myself so highly injured. 
Some explanation on my part is therefore 
immediately requisite, to disappoint my 
enemies of the final accomplishment of 
their designs. 

It is not, however, my intention to re- 
vive the consideration of the passed trans- 
actions relative to admiral Keppel and 
myself, farther than he and his friends 
shall compel me by their hostilities. I am 
well convinced, not only that very ill con- 
sequences have already arisen to the pub- 
lic service from the contest between that 
gentleman and me, but that new mischiefs 
will be generated if the subject is resumed. 
Under this impression, I think it incum- 
bent on me to make great sacrifices of my 
own private feelings, rather than adminis- 
ter the least pretence for any farther dis- 
cussion of the grievances, of which the 
hon. admiral and I respectively complain. 
Thereiore, on the present occasion, I shall 
avoid speaking to many points in which 
my character is interested; and I shall 
keep within much narrower limits than I 
should prescribe to myself, if I aimed at 
the full defence of my conduct towards 
the hon. admiral who is opposed to me. 
The friends of the hon. adiniral, in their 
invectives against me, seem to place their 
chief reliance on the sentence pronounced 
by his court-martial; J mean that part of 
the sentence which declares my charges 
malicious and ill-founded. This is the 
bitter spring from which my enemies draw 
poisom to impregnate their licentious de- 
clamations. If the admiral’s friends were 
content with appealing to this sentence as 
a testimony of his innocence, I, on my 
part, tor the sake of public tranquillity, 
would forbear all complaint and objections; 
but when the admiral or his friends, aiming 
at a farther persecution of me, apply that 
sentence to fix upon me the. stigma of 
being a false and malicious accuser, [ can- 
not acquiesce. ‘The injury is too gross to 
be patiently subinitted to. As.such, I 
feel, and will resist it. 

Sir, 1 cai make many important objec- 
tions against the proceedings of the hon. 
adiniral’s court-martial; and so far as they 
affect me, I deny their authority. Should 
my enemies persevere in their threatened 
Motion to disqualify me from the service 
of my country, they shall find me ready 
to lay before this House a full and pointed 
explanation of all the hardships and irre- 
gularitics by which I conceive both the 


will undertake to prove my objections, 
from the trial printed by authority of the 
court, and the one published by authority 
of the admiral himself. At present it 
would be premature to enter minutely 
into such a discussion, there being no mos 
tion before the committee to warrant it. 
But atter having heard the sentence of 
Mr. Keppel’s court-martial so loudly and 
indignantly pressed against me, I trust 
that the committee will indulge me with 
some present gencral observations upon it. 

I might say of the sentence, that the 
part which condemns me for malice wag 
extrajudicial, and therefore ought not to 
atlect me ; and, legally speaking, I should 
be justified. ‘The court was not consti- 
tuted to try me, or my motives. The 
hon. admiral alone was the subject of their 
jurisdiction. Whether he was innocent 
or guilty, was the only enquiry to which 
the court was competent; and so the 
court sometimes told me, when I put ques- 
tions to the witness that related to my own 
conduct. But for the present I will not 
farther urge the courts imcompetence. 
The complaint which I shall now enforce 
is, for their not hearing me. As prose- 
cutor, 1 had clearly a right to observe upon 
the evidence; I had a right to reply to 
the admiral’s defence. To observe upon 
the evidence and defence, after examining - 
witnesses to support it, is the right of 
every complainant, either by himself or 
counsel, in every cause, in every court. . 
I say this of my own country; but should 
I extend the assertion to every other 
country in Europe, I should not run 
the risk- of much contradiction or 
exception. To hear observations from 
one party only, is contrary to natural 
justice, contrary to the practice of all 
courts I have heard of. That both par- 
ties should be heard, is as essential to 
justice in courts-martial, as it is before 
other judicatures. The maxim of audi al- 
teram parte is universal; it is the golden 
rule, fe the guidance of all courts. But, 
plain and obvious as this right of being 
heard is, I was opposed in it by the hon. 
admiral himself; and it was denied to me 
by his court-martial. Admiral Keppel 
objected to my being heard on the merits 
in any stage of the trial, and the court 
yielded to the objection throughout. 

On the close of the evidence for the 
prosecution, I offered to address the court, 
and tendered a paper for that purpose; 
but the admiral instantly objected to my 
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being heard, explaining himself to mean, 
that I had no right to make a speech on 
the merits in any stage of the cause; and 
the court, without knowing what the 
paper contained, after some deliberation, 
resolved not to hear it. I then solicited to 
know, whether I should be at liberty to 
address the court on the close of the evi- 
dence on each side. The admiral repeat- 
ed his objection to my being heard on the 
merits in any stage; and emphatically 
said, that he would oppose it to the last 
minute. If the court had answered my 
question negatively, my intention was, to 
have protested against their proceedings, 
and declined any farther attendance. 
But I was misled into a belief, that finally 
I was to be heard; for admiral Montagu, 
one of the court, declared, that when ad- 
miral Keppel’s witnesses had been exa- 
mined, he should be extremely glad to 
hear every thing the prosecutor had to 
say; and this declaration was not contra- 
dicted, or in any way disputed by the rest 
of the court. The fact I now state ap- 
pears only in the trial published by autho- 
rity of Mr. Keppel: the words which 

assed after the court’s resolution not to 

ear my paper, having bcen ordered to be 
expunged from the judge advocate’s mi- 
nutes, though part of the matter expunged 
had been minuted by the judge advocate 
at iy particular requisition. 

Atter the defence and the examination 
of the admiral’s witnesses, | again pressed 
. the court for a hearing, and claimed a 
right to reply to the defence, and to ob- 
serve upon the evidence, giving, as an ad- 
ditional reason, that the defence was in 
great mcasure a recrimination of me, the 
prosecutor. But I was again interrupted 
by the admiral, who insisted that it was 
unprecedented: and I was again refused 
a hearing by the court, notwithstanding 
admiral Montagu’s promise to hear every 
thing I should have to say. Thus the 
trial closed with a sentence acquitting the 
accused, and condemning the accuser, 
atter hearing the former, whenever he 
thought fit to address the court ; but with- 
out once hearing the latter, either in sup- 
pr of his charges, or in justification of 

imself. 

Such are the extraordinary proceed- 
ings, on the authority of which I have 
been continually the subject of popular 
declamation, both in and out of parlia- 
ment: such is the sentence, on the basis 
of which an honourable member of this 
IIouse has, I am told, pledged himself 
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to impeach one of his Majesty's mi- 
nisters, and to give the final blow for 
my destruction. But before he becomes 
an accuser, with such a sentence for 
his’ sanction, the hon. gentleman may 
find it convenient to deliberate on the 
difticulty of justifying such an irregular 
proceeding as I have described. If he 
undertakes the task, he will have many 
strange assertions to make, many embar- 
rassing propositions to maintain ; such as [ 
cannot imagine any man, however confi- 
dent, will presume to offer in that House. 
Will the hon. gentleman say, that it is 
consistent with justice and impartiality to 
hear one party only? Will he assert, that 
it is consonant to justice to hear every 
thing from the accused, and at the same 
time to refuse hearing any thing from the 
accuser? Will he assert, that an accuser 


‘has no right to be heard on the merits in 


any stage of the trial ? Will he deny, that 
it is the practice of parliament, aad of all 
our courts of justice, to hear accusers and 
complaints of every kind, by themselves 
and their counsel, on the merits? Will he 
allow, that if the House should impeach 
any of the King’s ministers, it will be jus- 
tifiable in the House of Lords to refuse a 
hearing to those appointcd to conduct the 
impeachment ? Or, will he say, that they 
would submit to be restrained to the exa- 
mination of witnesses only ? Will he deny, 
that since the xra of the Revolution, the 
twelve judges of England have subscribed 
their names to a paper, which solemnly 
recognizes the right of the prosecutor, to 
observe on the evidence and reply to the 
defence in treason; or will he deny, that 
lord Holt, the then chief-justice of Eng- 
land, was one of those judges? Will he 
deny, that the volumes of State Trials prove 
@ continual exercise of the same right, in 
crimes of every class and denomination ; 
in those of the higher order, those of the 
middle order, and those of the lower one, 
as well in felonies and misdemeanors as in 
treason? Will he deny, that the late Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common-Pleas, when 
Solicitor-General, exercised this right 
against a noble lord now living; or that 
the present Chief-Justice of the same 
court, apologised for not exercising it on 
the trial of the duchess of Kingston? Will 
he deny, that in Mr. Horne’s case, the 
present Lord Chief Justice of England, 
recognised the right of reply as too clear 
to bear argument, though the accused, to 
avoid a reply, should decline offering a sy!- 
lable of evidence; or will he deny, that 
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Mr. Horne’s defence was replied to by 
the present Lord Chancellor, who was 
then Attorney General? Will the hon. 
gentleman deny, that in all complaints and 
accusations bv individual members of 
either Hlouse of Parliament, it is the con- 
stant practice to hear observations from, 
and to allow the reply to the complainant ; 
or will he deny, that a late member of this 
House exercised this right in the last ses- 
sion of parliament, on a very seriaus 
charge against the noble lord (North) 
near me? Will he deny, that the judge- 
advocate, or any other person prosecuting, 
has a right to be heard at land court-mar- 
tial on the merits, when such prosecutor 
requires it? Will he deny, that prose- 
cutors, who appear and demand to be 
heard on the merits, are heard at naval 
courts-martial, and say that it is unprece- 
dented? Will he deny, that the cantains 
who accused admiral Knowles, were heard 
in observation on the evidence, and in 
reply to his defence? Will he deny, that 
admiral Knowles was heard in observa- 
tion on the evidence, and in reply to the 
defence of his captains, on four several 
trials? Can he name one instance of a 
Aine who was refused to be heard 

y a naval court-martial, except the in- 
stance of myself at the trial of admiral 
Keppel; or, if he can find such, will he 
say that it is conformable to established 
practice and approved precedents, and 
ought to be followed? Will he assert, 
that it is just to condemn any man asa 
false and malicious accuser, without a trial 
or hearing of any kind; more especially 
in a case In which one part of the defence 
was a recrimination of the accuser? Will 
he deny, that I am entitled to the benefit 
of that chapter of Magna Charta, which 
declares, that justice shall be denied to 
none; that none shall be taken or impri- 
soned, none shall be outlawed, none shill 
be banished, none shall be destroyed, un- 
less by the lawful judgment of his peers or 
the law of the land? Will he say, that it 
is not contrary to Magna Charta, contrary 
‘ to justice, contrary to the lawof theland, to 
condemn, to disqualify, torecord me guilty, 
before I have been tried or heard? Will he 
say, that it was right in admiral Montagu to 
promise a hearing to me, and the court to 
acquiesce in it, and afterwards for the 
same judges to refuse me a hearing? Or 
will he undertake to produce one other 
example of such a conduct from any court 
of this country on asolemn trial! Will the 
hon. gentleman assert, that, if he should 
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be an accuser of any minister, or any man 
in this House, it will be justifiable to re=_ 
fuse hearing a speech from him on the 
merits in any stage of his accusation; or 
that he ought not to be heard on close of 
the evidence for the accused? Will the 
hon. gentleman risk having it recorded 
in the Journals of this House, that if he 
should ever be so unfortunate as to have 
a charge against him, whether for a mali- 
cious accusation or any other matter, it 
will be just to condemn and punish him 
without heating one word from him in his 
exculpation ; without suflering that elo- 
quence, by which he has so often attacked 
and defended others, to be once exerted 
in behalf of himself ? ' 

I cannot convince myself, that the hon. 
gentleman will risk his fame and popu- 
larity on such language and doctrine. But 
though he should be so transported by the 
rage of party, by zeal tor the admiral, his 
friend, by hatred of me, or by any other in- 
centives, as to make such a mockery of: 
truth and justice; or even though his: 
committee of safety should publish to the: 
world their implicit assent to the position, 
that an Englishman, or any man, may be 
condemned to utter ruin without trial or 
being heard; I trust that they will not 
have the countenance of this honourable 
assembly. Atleast, I trust, that there will 
not here be found a majority of such de- 
termined bigots to the cause of the 
hon. admiral, and the party he is at- 
tached to. If, too, the hon. gentleman 
should thus deeply pledge himself to es- 
tablish a precedent of injustice, it is not 
impossible but that he may live to sufter 
by his own invention. He ts well read in 
the page of human life; he. knows the 
strange vicissitudes to which it is liable ; 
he is not ignorant, that none are exempt 
from a portion of its bitterest calamities ; 
he must feel, that the more elevated the 
station the more is it exposed to the rude 
assaults of winds and tempests. Light- 
ning will blaze and fire the proud and lofty 
palace, whilst the low and humble cottage 
escapes unhurt. Let the hon. gentleman: 
then, for a moment, explore the deep 
abyss of future events, and he will there 
sec, that even he may be accused; that 
even he may be forced before the awful 
tribunal of justice. But should he be thus 
arraigned, how can he claim to plead in 
support of his own innocence; or should 
he so claim, may not his judges sternly 
pronounce this severe and tremendous sen- 
tence of retribution? You are the unjust 
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udge, who condemned your fellow-sub- 
ject without trial or hearing ;—he 
strenuously urged you to listen to his ex- 
culpation, before you recorded him guilty ; 
—he solemnly warned you against estab- 
lishing such a precedent of injustice ;— 
but your heart was steeled against the 
tender feelings of humanity, your ear was 
deaf to the loud cry of justice; and under 
the pretence of public good, you made a 
sacrifice to an unbridled passion of private 
resentment.—Thus by his fate you pro- 
mulged a law for punishing without 
trial; a law for your own destruction ;— 
the law is most harsh and cruel; but you 
are its author; you overwhelmed your ad- 
versary by enforcing it ;—Go thou, and by 
the same law perish likewise ;—this is your 
sentence !—let it be eternized for the 
future instruction of mankind;— but 
henceforth let the Jaw be repealed ;—your 
unishment alone will suffice to teach men 
w torespect the equal course and order 
of justice. Should the hon. gentleman 
defend Mr. Keppel’s court-martial for 
condemning me unheard, is it possible 
that he can reflect on the affecting situa- 
tion I have imagined for him and not 
tremble? or can those rash persons, if 
such there be, who shall stoop to search for 
precedents to uphold him in so unjust a 
conflict; who shall ransack the annals of 
injustice to sanctity such doctrine; can 
they, I say, alter this notice, proceed in 
their office without fear of the conse- 
quences ?—No; I think itimpossible! Let 
them then retire in time; Jet them desist 
from the inglorious pursuit, before they 
are covered with shame and disgrace. 
Sorry Iam, that the occasion should ex- 
tort from me suci: strong colouring, such 
impassioned language. But the hon. gen- 
tleman and his friends are not yet pledged 
to palhiate or defend the condemnation of 
me without trial or hearing; and I wish, if 
they will not shrink from the task of being 
advocates for violated justice, to leave 
them without the least excuse for such a 
conduct. I am the more sorry to speak 
thus strongly ; because I feel for the 
judges of the hon. admiral’s court-martial. 
When they reflect on the serious conse- 
quences from the dangerous example of 
eondemning an officer unheard, I am sure 
that they will be afflicted at one part of 
their proceedings. I do not on this occa- 
sion allude to the acquittal of their hon. 
admiral, or to the approbation they have 
expressed of his conduct; but I mean, 
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hearing, and yet condemned me for malice. 


Thus much I say concerning them, lest 


the gentlemen should suppose, that I im- 
pute to them a deliberate and intentional 
deviation from justice. Great as my suf- 
ferings have been from their imputation of 
malice to me, I really exculpate them in 
point of intention ; and I will do them the 
justice to believe, not only that the injury 
I complain of was not wilful, but that they 
will be most happy to see me fully relieved 
from its dire effects. 

These observations on the proceedings 
of admiral Keppel’s court-martial, I submit 
to the committee, very much detract from 
the weight and authority of their sentence. 
However, I do not ask to impeach the 
sentence, considered as an acquittal of the 
hon. admiral—No; let him enjoy every 
benefit possible to be derived from an ac- 
quittal; let his friends perpetuate the 
memory of it by illuminations, by trium- 
phal processions, by parliamentary congra- 
tulations, by offerings ot boxes, by ade 
dresses, by statues, by columns and monu- 
ments, by inscriptions; let his day of ac- 
quittal be commemorated as an anniver- 
sary. But when the friends of the hon. 
admiral extend their views still farther: 
when they declaim against me as convicted 
of a malicious accusation ; when mobs are 
excited to destroy my person and property, 
to enter forcibly and pull down my dweli- 
ing-liouses, and to insult my friends and 
servants; when there are in parliament 
persons so Jost to all sense of justice as tu 
palliate such outrages and felonies, or 
rather almost to detend them; when the 
friends of the admiral accuse me of cri- 
minal disobedience as an officer, and in the 
same breath use threats to deter me from 
a trial; when during the pendency of my 
trial, they confederate to inflame my 
judges against me, and so to reach my life ; 
when, notwithstanding my acquittal, they 
still proclaim me a guilty person; when 
they state Mr. Keppel’s acquittal as a con- 
demnation of me; when they justify Mr. 
Keppel’s judges tor refusing to hear me, 
his prosecutor, and tor condemning me as 
such unheard ; and when, to complete 
the measure of injustice, they threaten to 
make the sentence by a court, which 
neither wonld hear nor had power to try 
me, the ground for recording me as in- 
famous by a vote of parliament: I sav, 
Sir, when all these provocations occur, can 
it be expected that I should tamely and 
pany submit myself to the injuries thus 


that they will lament having refused me a | heaped upon me, rather wan utter any 
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thing to the disparagement of Mr. Keppel’s 
court-martial or their proceedings? 1 am 
as zealous for the oid of my country, I 
am as ready to make sacrifices of my own 
personal convenience to it, as my enemies 
can be. But I cannot think it either for 
the honour or advantage of my country 
that any officer or man should acquiesce 
in such treatment. If an enquiry into the 
justice of the proceedings of Mr. Keppel’s 
court-martial should produce any public 
mischief ; if thereby his acquittal becomes 
less splendid, less honourable ; his friends, 
who force on the discussion, are responsible 
both to their country and him; not I, who 
am ready to bury in oblivion past injuries, 
if the hon. admiral’s friends shall abstain 
from new provocations. 

It may perhaps be said, in justification 
of Mr. Keppel’s court-martial, that there 
are instances of sentences by other courts- 
martial, acquitting the accused, and re- 
probating the accuser for making the 
charge. That there are such instances I 
readily admit. Nay, though every thing 
beyond trying the accused is certainly 
extra-judicial, yet, where the accuser has 
been heard in support of his charge, and 
fails grossly ; er has declined to be heard, 
and admits that his charges are not proved, 
it may be excusable, under very aggra- 
vated circumstances, to censure the ac- 
cuser, for the sake of more completely 
marking the injury done to the honour of 
the accused. But I call upon Mr. Kep- 
pel’s friends to name one example of such 
a stigma on an accuser witheut allowing 
him to be heard ia support of his charges, 
and in defence of himself for making them. 
Without such a hearing, how is it possible 
to form an adequate judgment of the con- 
duct of the accuser, or of the grounds and 
metives on which he proceeds? Who can 
say, what new lights may arise when a 
great mass of evidence is explained, di- 
gested, and commented upon? Besides, 
as I have already urged to the committee, 
it cannot be fair and just, to hear the evi- 
dence observed upon and applied by one 
of two contending parties, without allow- 
ing the same benefit to the other. If 
that equal advantage had not been denied 
to me by the hon. admiral’s court-martial, 
who can pretend to say what would have 
been the consequence ? My defence be- 
fore the court-martial upon me proves 
that the recrimination, on which the hon. 
admiral rested part of his defence, was ca- 
pable of being falsified; and though there 
was not so much evidenee to this point 
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before his court-martial, as occurred after 
wards, yet there was matter amply suffi. 
cient to have evinced my innocence in the 
most material alleyations against me, if I 
had not been restrained from explaining 
myself to the court. The evidence of 
captain Marshall, cominander of the re- 
peating frigate, so warmly and deservedly 
applauded by admiral Keppel, with the 
testimony of the mate and minuting officer 
of the same frigate, without any thing 
more, if I had been allowed to make my 
comments on the signals those three wit- 
nesses swore to, would have effectually 
disproved the chief part of the recrimi- 
natory charge in Mr. Keppel’s defence. 
If too, the court had suffered itself to have 
been possessed of the key to so material a 
part of the case, who can pretend to say 
that it would not have caused impressions 
favourable to me? What might have been 
the result, it would not become me to give 
my sentiments, farther than saying, that I 
am confident it would have cleared me 
from the imputation of malice, even in 
the minds of those members of that court, 
who gave their consent to that part of the 
sentence, which was not unanimous as the 
acquittal was. I have still too respectable 
an opimion of the judgment and honour 
of those gentlemen, to believe that they 
would have entertained so injurious an 
opinion, if they had heard me. So much 
I offer to the committee, to protect my- 
self against any argument from that part 
of the sentence of the hon. admiral’s 
court-martial which condemns me _ for 
malice. , 

Now, Sir, I beg the indulgence of the 
committee for a short time longer, m 
order that I may explain in what light I 
shall appear before the committee, if the 
extraordinary and irregular condemnation 
of me for malice, annexed to the hon. 
admiral’s acquittal, is laid aside. If ad. 
miral Keppel’s case and mine are com- 
pared, independently of the words in the 
sentence which impute malice to me, the 
most eloquent of his friends will find it no 
easy task to discriminate between us, with 
the least. shew of advantage to the hon. 
admiral. We have both been accusers ; 
we have both been accused ; we have both 
been tried; we have both been acquitted. 
In any one of these points, what can the 
hon. admiral’s friends object to me, with- 
out detracting from his fame, from “his 
merits, from his importance, at least in 
an equal degree. They indignantly ob- 
ject as areproach to me, that my charges 
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were a recrimination. But are there no 
circumstances under which a recrimination 
may be justified ? because recrimination 
is presumptively and at first a ground to 
suspect that the accuser is influenced by 
bad and interested motives: is it there- 
fore to be always concluded, that a recri- 
mination cannot be true, cannot proceed 
on just and honourable grounds? If the 
person accused thinks that the crime or 
fault imputed to him belongs to his ac- 
cuscr, is it inconsistent with honour to 
‘undertake proving it? If too the original 
accuser, preferring a secret, undermining, 
and indirect attack on his opponent’s re- 

utation, declines making his charge in a 
fegal way, and so endeavours to disappoint 
the man he criminates of a trial; is not 
such a conduct a strong provocative to a 
well-founded recrimination? Is there no 
example of such recriminations in the 
naval service, and have they always been 
~ condemned? Did not admiral Knowles’s 
captains recriminate, on the ground of 
their conceiving that he attempted to shift 
his own faults upon them? Was not the 
admiral tried and censured upon this re- 
crimination? Was not the conduct of 
his captains much approved of bv thcir 
brother officers at the time? Will the offi- 
cers of the navy concur in the opinion, 
that no provocations, no injuries from their 
commanders, shall justify a recrimination, 
however founded in truth? Suppose, how- 
ever, for a moment, that recrimination is 
ever wrong; suppose that there was no 
example of it before, how can the hon. 
admiral and his friends detest me for re- 
crimination without condemning him? 
Are they clear, that there has not been 
as much of recrimination on his part as 
on mine? Are they certain, that he did 
mot recriminate with circumstances far 
more unfavourable than those which oc- 
curred in my case? My accusation of him 
‘was made so as to put him upon his trial ; 
.I specified my charges; I risked being a 
prosecutor ; I abstained from being a wit- 
mess.! But the admiral accused me at first 
in dubious and obscure terms ; and though 
-on his own trial he avowed accusation, he 
‘never. would consent to bring a charge 
‘against me.? Thus when I was tried, he 
became a witness against me, and de- 
Jivered” his testimony in so narrative a 
way, and with so much freedom and copi- 
ou-ness of observation, as to discharge the 
‘offices both of accuser and witness, and so 
mn substance to act in two characters, 
‘whist in point of form and responsibility 
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he appeared only in one. Which then of 
the two accusations was the most manly, 
the most direct, the most open, and the 
most'agreeable to law and justice ? Which 
of the two accusations most participated 
of the quality of recrimination; mine, 
which followed a secret and indirect ac- 
cusation ; or his, which followed an avowed 
and direct one? 

The common notion, I am aware, is, 
that I made a charge against the admiral 
to skreen myself from a trial: —but nothing 
can be farther from the real fact. Before 
I made any charge against the admiral, 
I gave him the fullest opportunity of first 
charging me. Nay, in effect, 1 publicly 
called upon him in this House to bring me 
to a trial; for when he insinuated here, 
that he was disposed to overlook and hide 
my faults; I rejected the proffered favour 
as an insult, and I claimed an accusation 
from him, if he thought me deserving of 
the least censure; observing, that hints 
and insinuations were worse and more 
mischievous than charges. Had the ad- 
miral avowed accusation when he was 
thus urged to it, I could have had an im- 
mediate trial, without being exposed to 
the odium of first appearing as an accuser. 
But the admiral would neither exculpate 
nor accuse me; knowing that the Ad- 
miralty would not grant me a trial without 
a charge of some kind or other; or that if 
one had been granted without any charge 
under the then circumstances, itwould have 
been called asham trial. By this ma- 
noeuvre I was driven to the fatal alternative, 
either of becoming an accuser of a man too 
great to be questioned without the utmost 
hazard, or of submitting to the injurious 
imputation of being deemed the cause of 
our doing so little in the action, when, if 
there was blame, I thought that it be- 
longedto him. Having made my charges 
against the admiral in a legal way under 
this embarrassment, I again evinced my 
anxiety for a trial on myself. For this 
purpose I wrote to the Admiralty, and de- 
sired that the admiral might be required to 
make his charge against me, and that I 
might be put upon my trial eee eee 
after his was over. He was sv required, 
but he still declined a legal accusation. 
Yet as his defence was a direct recrimina- 


-tion of me, immediately after the sentence 


acquitting him, I wrote once more to the 


. Admiralty, to demand a trial on the ground 
of the charges appearing against: me on 


the admiral’s defence. Upon this, the 
Admiralty once more called upon Mr. 


~ 
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Keppel for an accusation. But notwith- 
standing this third requisition, founded 
upon his defence, he still refused to make 
his charges legally. However, he would 
not absolutely renounce his right, as I un- 
derstand the words of his letter, but only 
disclaimed an intention to charge me; his 
last letter truly observing, that the law had 
fixed a period for bringing charges, which 
in fact was not then elapsed. Thus he 
made sure of bringing me to atrial ina 
manner the most advantageous to himself; 
the most disadvantageous to me. On the 
one hand, he had every reason to think 
that when the proceedings of his court- 
martial were considered by the Admiralty, 
his recriminating defence would force 
them to undertake the prosecution of me; 
in which case he was sure to be a witness 
against me, instead of being responsible as 
a prosecutor, and I was sure to be left 
without any specification of charges. On 
the other hand. by adverting to the time 
which the law allows for such accusations, 
he seemed to reserve to himself a right to 
prosecute, #, contrary to his expectation, 
the Admiralty should not direct a trial. 
Consider these facts, and compare m 
conduct as an accuser, with the admiral’s, 
The result will be, that all the art and 
policy were on the side of the admiral ; 
all the openness, and, if we judge by 
events, all the unguardedness, were on 
mine. But I do not envy the hon. admiral 
such a superiority. 

It has been urged against me, that I was 
too late in my accusation; and that if I 
had thought the hon. admiral guilty of 
misconduct, I ought to have avowed my 
sentiments immediately, and without wait- 
ing till he accused me. 1 answer thus. 
From the beginning, the conduct of the 
admiral was not adequate to my expecta- 
tions. I thought, that the engagement of 
the 27th of July was injudiciously con- 
ducted; that the manner of carrying us 
into action was disorderly ; that there was 
too much: neglect of manceuvres, too much 
contempt of the enemy, too much confi- 
dence at first; and too much awe of the 
enemy, too much distance from them, too 
much diffidence of ourselves afterwards. 
But my friendship and esteem for the ad- 
miral, his previous services to his country, 
his high name in the world; these moved 
me to a favourable construction: and thus 
influenced, I imputed .the miscarriage of 
the day to error of judgment, to ill health, 
to ill advice, to ill fortune, to every thing 
devoid of that evident and positive crimi- 
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nality which might force to undertake the 
painful office of accusing one whom I then 
deemed my friend. As there was not 
room for praise, I did not bestow it; and 
as I then conceived, that the admiral’s | 
failures might not be wilful, I both avoided 
public accusation, and most rigidly ab- 
stained from secret detraction. But new 


-lights and new occurrences presented to my 


mind a very different view of the admiral’s 
conduct. When the discontents increased 
through the nation, in consequence of the 
reflection, that a superior fleet of England 
had, for a time, declined continuing: to 
engage an inferior one of France, and per- 
mitted it to return into port, in the middle 
of summer, unpursued ; the officers, rela- 
tions, friends, and dependents of the hon. 
admiral thought fit to account for this new 
phenomenon at the expence of my repu- 
tation; and for that purpose some of them. 
published to the world, that my defaults had 
prevented a second engagement. Being 
thus injuriously attacked, 1 both personally 
and by letter solicited the hon. admiral to 
give a check to such aspersions. But he 
refused to do this justice to my character; 
and on conversing with him and his first 
captain, I found, that they not only coun- 
tenanced theslanders against me, but added 
to their number, by refusing to acknow- 
ledge, either that on coming out of the — 
action I instantly wore to return to the 
enemy, or that they had even once seen 
me on the proper tack for that purpose. 
This explanation from the hon. admiral 
and his first captain excited both astonish- 
ment and suspicion. I was amazed at 
their denial of such uncontrovertible facts, 
and at the admiral’s adopting a language 
so inconsistent with the high commenda- 
tion of mein his publicletter; and I then 
saw that there was a plot concerted to de- 
stroy my character without a trial, and so 
to make me chargeable for the admiral’s 
failures. My feelings on the occasion 
were the stronger; because I was con- 
scious, that the chief part of the battle 
had fallen to the share of me and my divi- 
sion; that I had set anexample of forward- 
ness to pursue our blow, by instantly re- 
turning upon the enemy, and continuing 
to stand towards them again; that, though 
the last out of the engagement, I was ad- 
vancing to be the first in the renewal of 
it; and that I should have had that honour, 
if the admiral had not declined renewing 
the action, and taken his fleet in a direc- 
tion from the enemy. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it was natural, that I should 
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serutinize the admiral’s conduct more 
rigidly, and no ah see it with the par- 
tial eyes of a friend; and on such a view 
of the unhappy miscarriage, I at length 
imputed to real neglect, what I before had 
ascribed to causes which might be par- 
doned, more especially in consideration of 
former services, and such as at first did 
not seem to me to preclude the hopes of 
better management in case of again meet- 
ing the enemy. Indeed, if, in Mr. Kep- 
pel’s place, there had been a man indif- 
ferent to me, one of whom I had not be- 
fore formed a very high opinion, it is pro- 
‘ bable, that my mind would have shaped a 
different course, probably my first judg- 
ment of the matter might have been the 
same harsh one, as is conveyed by the 
charges against the admiral. But what 
apology can he make for the lateness of 
his accusation; he, who had the charge 
of the fleet, and the command in chief ; 
he, in whom the nation reposed its confi- 
dence, not only for the discharge of his 
own duty, but to see that those under him 
completely performed what they owed to 
the state? What apology can he make 
for first praising me by a public letter, 
and in equal degree with sir Robert Har- 
land, and afterwards accusing me for the 
same affair? Shall he be at hberty to re- 
tract his applause, and to substitute ac- 
cusation for it? Shall he be allowed to 
say, that his heart dictated censure, whilst 
his pen wrote praise? And shall mere 
silence restrain me from accusation, or be 
imputed to me as insincerity and incon- 
mstency ? ! 
_ As to the state of the proefs on the two 
trials, I purposely avoid all comparison ; 
because that would be entering toto the 
merits of them, which I think would at 
this time be improper. If the admiral’s 
friends choose to pursue the subject, and 
to contrast my trial and the terms of my 
acquittal with his, I do not fear the com- 
parison. His sentence, it is true, is more 
pompously expressed than mine ; but when 
the incidents to the two trials are con- 
sidered, it will be more than a counter- 
balance for the external brilliancy of his 
acquittal. The admiral had every advan- 
tage to favour him on his trial. He was 
ai ed by the influence of the most exten- 
sive family connections; he was backed 
by the whole party in opposition to go- 
vernment, the heads of which daily crowd- 
ed the trial to countenance and protect 
him. He was not wholly unaided even 
by some of the professed friends of admi- 
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nistration. His judges throughout refused 
a hearing to me as a prosecutor. Having 
announced myself an accuser, I, from mo- 
tives of delicacy, declined to appear as a 
witness. Before the trial, parliament al- 
tered the place of trial in his favour, to 
accommodate him, without so much as a 
solicitation of this distinction from himself ; 
and a number of admirals petitioned the 
King to throw a slur upon the accusation. 
But I had no such advantages. Instead 
of them, I had the most trying difficulties 
to encounter: the prejudice from having 
been declared by Mr. Keppel’s judges a 
malicious accuser: the prejudice trom the 
inflamed and mad state of the multitude 
through the kingdom: the prejudice from 
having my accuser @ witness: the preju- 
dice from the votes of the two Houses of 
Parliament in favour of Mr, Keppel: the 
prejudice from the continual efforts of the 
party in opposition to government against 
me, to deter me from having a trial: the 
prejudice from the efforts, nay from the 
menaces, of the same persons, to aggravate 
the difficulties of such a disadvantageous 
trial: whilst, from beginning to end, there 
was the most apparent passiveness on the 
part of those in government and their 
friends: the prejudice from the want of a 
specific charge: the prejudice from the 
threats to my judges if they acquitted, 
with the prejudice from the applause pro- 
mised if they condemned. With such ad- 
vantages on Mr. Keppel’s part, acquittal 
became so easy to him, that, though there 
had been faults the most censurable, con- 
demnation was berely possible. With such 
disadvantages on my side, it was even sure 
prising, how innocence could escape the 
fiery trial. Which acquittal then was most 
honourable, admiral Keppel’s, with every 
prejudice, every indulgence, every exer- 
tion, every advantage for him; or mine, 
with every prejudice, every obstacle, every 
hardship, every advantage, against me? 
Admiral Keppel said, he could not sit 
still after what had passed; he must rise 
and say a few words on the occasion, but 
they should be only afew. He would not 
follow the governor of Greenwich-hospital 
(by which name in future he would always 
call the hon. gentleman, and by no other :) 
he would not follow the governor of 
Greenwich-hospital through his long de- 
tail; it was unnecessary. With regard to 
the act for trying him on shore, he thought 
himself highly indebted to the House for 
their humanity, and he should ever re 
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member it with the warmest gratitude ; in 
the condition in which he then was, had 
he not been tried on shore, his life, let the 
sentence have been what it might, would 
have paid the forfeit; he could not have 
survived it; he was sure he should have 
died. The governor of Greenwich-hospi- 
tal, as well as he, had been tried. Upon 
the sentence of the two courts-martial he 
stood, and by their judgments he would 
abide. One of them had acquitted him 
honourably, and had deemed tlie governor 
of Greenwich-hospital a false and mali- 
cious accuser. He knew as little as the 
governor of Greenwich-hospital, perhaps 
ess, what the sentence would be before it 
was delivered. Had it been possible for 
him to have suggested the wording of it, 
‘‘ false and malicious” were the terms he 
should probably have applied to the ac- 
cusation, because those terms best ex- 
pressed his sense of it. What the idea of 
the governor of Greenwich-hospital was, 
relative tu the accusation, and relative to 
the sentence, previous to the delivery of 
the latter, he knew not, but he remember- 
ed, that the governor of Greenwich-hos- 
pital was out of court, and did not stay to 
hear the sentence. He had the utmost 
reverence for the wisdom and justice of 
his jadges; the utmost gratitude for the 
favours of that House, and for the ap- 
plause of his country. The governor of 
Greenwich-hospital had attacked the im- 
partiality of the one, and questioned the 
good sense of the other. The greatest 
part of the long detail read to the House 
by the ‘governor of Greenwich-hospital 
was composed of arguments against the 
competency of the court-martial by which 
he was tried, and against the fairness and 
regularity of its proceedings. Those pro- 
ceedings were before the public; every 
man was capable of judging how far they 
were liable to challenge or to question, 
but there was but one way of coming at 
the motives which influenced the court- 
martial, and occasioned the sentence to be 
worded as it was; to that one way he had 
not the slightest objection. * Absolve the 
members of the court-martial from their 
oath; call them to the bar of the House, 
ond enter into a full and free examination 
of every one of them.’ To this he was 
ready to consent; and by this means, and 
this only, could the real impulse which di- 
rected their conduct be discovered. ‘The 
governor of Greenwich-hospital had term- 
ed him an accuser; he never had been an 


accuser; it never had entered into his 
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head to accuse the governor of Greenwich- 
hospital, He did not entirely approve 
his conduct; but the governor of Green- 
wich-hospital being bis inferior officer, he 
thought he could at any time, as he had 
before said in that House, put him by with 
a fillip. Io part of the detail read by. the 
governor of Greenwich-hospital, a great 
many wenaces were thrown out by way 
of coming to terms ; and it was threatened, 
that if admiral Keppel’s friends did this, 
or that, or the other, then the governor 
of Greenwich-hospital would do so and so. 
Admiral Keppel’s friends were out of the 
question; admiral Keppel was present to 
answer for himself; and admiral Keppel 
would never accept of any compromise 
offered the governor of Greenwich- 
hospital. Admiral Keppel’s conduct was 
before the public, they would judge of it, 
and draw their own inference respecting 
it. With regard to any future enquiry, 
he was ready to meet it; he had gone 
through one trial with honour, and he did 
not doubt but he should come from a se- 
cond equally clean and unsullied; but for 
the future he begged the House to know, 
once for all, that he should not hold him- 
self bound to reply to any thing said by 
the governor of Greenwich-hospital; 1t 
was in his opinion indecent to take up the 
time of the House with his private con- 
cerns and altercations. Hestood on public 

round, and that was the light m which 
he had always considered himself. The 
single thing he had to reproach himself 
with was, his letter to the Admiralty im- 
mediately after the affair of the 27th of 
July. That letter did not contain the 
real sentiments of his heart. His secre- 
tary knew what he said to be true; his se- 
cretary was ready to take his oath in any 
court in the kingdom that the letter 
which he first wrote, and that which he 


sent to the Admiralty, were widely difte- 


rent. The first contained his genuine 
sentiments, dictated by those feelings 
which arose from an immediate conviction 
of the consequence of the governor of 
Greenwich-hospital’s conduct. The se- 
cond gave him more trouble than an 

matter he had ever engaged in. His 
friendship, his good-nature, the regard 
which he then had for the governor of 
Greenwich-hospital, his opinion of that 
officer's gallantry, all got the better of his 
justice, and the truth was, after altering 
and altering the letter, he made a sad piece 
of work of it; he could only say, he would 
never fall into a similar error.—The ad- 
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miral said farther, that before he had 
heard the speech of the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon, and the long detail read by 
the governor of Greenwich-hospital, it 
was his intention to have said something 
relative to the immediate business of the 
day. What had fallen in the course of 
the debate had drawn his attention ano- 
ther way. With regard to what had been 
said by his hon. relation near him, rela- 
tive to the convicted falshood and the 
recorded treachery of the first lord of the 
Admiralty, he believed the first lord of the 
Admiralty was so far liable to the imputa- 
tion, that he was capable of being guilty 
of just as much treachery as any man 
could practise without rendering himself 
liable to a trial in a court of law, and in- 
curring a legal punishment. This opi- 
nion, though justified by personal expe- 
rience on his part, was by no means a new 
idea. His hon. relation had, in conse- 
quence of his entertaining this idea, cen- 
sured him for taking a command under 
the present administration, when he, from 
a wish to serve his country in an hour of 
difficulty, which ever had, and ever would 
weigh with him above all private or per- 
sonal considerations, engaged to go out 
on board the Victory. His hon. relation 
had told him in direct terms, that the Ad- 
miralty-board was not to be trusted, that 
the presiding lord would first deceive and 
then betray him. His hon. relation’s ad- 
vice he had originally paid less attention 
to, than he generally did to every thing 
which came from the same quarter; he 
imputed it at the time, partly to over zeal 
for his honour and his interest, and partly 
to want of sufficient confidence in those 
under whom he was to beemployed. Ex- 
perience, however, had proved it to be 
true, and whatever colour the Admiralty 
might artfully have contrived to put upon 
their conduct hitherto, what had passed io 
the House that day, would open the eyes 
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disparagement to those on board the fleets; 
many of them he knew to be brave wor- 
thy men, but without naming particular 
persons, he would take upon him to say, 
that there were abler officers now on shore 
than at sea, and he challenged the whole 
board of Admiralty to controvert the as- 
sertion; he would enter upon the compa- 
rison immediately, and would undertake 
to pair them, if his challenge should be 
accepted. 

The Hon. John Townshend rose imme- 
diately after admiral Keppel, and said, he 
was at a loss to determine in what light 
he was to consider the long manuscript 
read to the committee by the vice-admi- 
ral; at one time he had been induced to 
regard it rather as an address than a 
speech, but then, though clearly it was 
not the latter, it did not directly fall 
within the description of the former ; of 
such addresses at least, as generally were 
sent up to St. James’s from that House in 
answer to a speech from the throne: all 
those addresses were entitled humble ad- 
dresses, an epithet, which certainly had 
no relation either to the matter read to 
the House by the vice-admiral, or the 
manner in which that matter was recited. 
Again, an address of the House in answer 
to a speech from the throne, was generally 
considered as an echo tothe speech; now 
the vice-admiral’s address was clearly 
written previous to his hon. friend’s speech 
of that day, to which, by the vice-admi- 
ral’s introductory words he meant it to 
apply. It could not thcrefore be consi- 
dered as an echo to that speech, unless it 
was admitted under an Irish construction, 
and was allowed to be an echo to aspeech 
before it was made. He was persuaded, 
however, that had the vice-admiral heard 
his hon. friend’s speech, or known what 
he meant to say upon the occasion, previ- 
ous to his having his address committed to 
paper, the address he had read would not 


of the public, and shew the fact as it was. | have been the reply he would have thought 
An hon. friend of his had asked, why | fit to make to his hon. jriend’s argument. 
were not certain admirals whom he had | The vice-admiral’s conduct had surprized 


mentioned by name, employed? He was 
‘ready to join in the same question. As to 
himself, he thanked his hon. friend for the 
respectful manner in which he had alluded 
to him, but hisserving again under the pre- 
sent administration was out of the ques- 
tion; it was impossible: but he could not 
but ask why sir Robert Harland, and 


him extremely, nor could: he solve it by 
any of the common rules of reasoning ; 
his hon. friend, in answer to the very ex- 
traordinary interposition and interruption 
which the House had witnessed, had de- 
clared his intention of exercising the free- 
dom of debate in its true sense, namely, 
that of avoiding personal otience, and at 


other officers, men every way his supe- | the same time of supporting and maintain- 


-ed. He meant neither disrespect nor 


riors in professional skill, were pea nor 


ing the undoubted right of every member 
of that House, to discuss matters of pub- 
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lic authority, matters of public record, 
without reserve. He, for one, cordially 
and heartily subscribed to his doctrine, 
and he meant in his future parliamentary 
conduct to adhere to it in its fullest extent. 
The trials of admiral Keppel and sir Hugh 
Palliser, and the respective sentences 
passed upon those two officers, were mat- 
ters of public record, and as such, 
he should, without meaning to offer the 
Teast personal offence to either, advert to 
them with the utmost freedom as often as 
the subject should come under discussion. 
When, upon referring to those sentences, 
he saw that one admiral was most honour- 
ably acquitted, and the other declarcd a 
false and malicious accuser, he thought 
himself warranted, to adopt the words of 
either sentence, and tp quote them on any 
occasion without question, because he had 
always understood that matters of judicial 
record were matters of public conversa- 
tion, and that every man might advert to 
them in what manner he thought proper. 
Considering the whole of the case as it 
stood, he could not suppress his astonish- 
ment at the language held by the gover- 
nor of Greenwich-hospital. Had the hon. 
gentleman succeeded in his accusation, had 
he made it out, had he been able to prove, 
by competent evidence, that the person he 
charged was an unskilful officer, that he 
had been guilty of treachery, that he was 
a betrayer of his country, that he had de. 
parted from his allegiance, and had either 
for a bribe, from want of skill, or from 
baseness, abandoned her defence and 
suffered victory to escape him, when it 
was in his reach, all the kingdom would 
have united in giving him due praises, in 
returning him loud thanks and applause 
for having detected a dangerous traitor, 
and brought him to merited and condign 
unishment. If such had been the case, 
would the vice-admiral have thought him- 
self ill-used, had that House, or the pub- 
lic at large, been niggards in applause ? 
Would not he have had a right to expect 
every epithet of praise, every ss Wai 
that the language could convey of appro- 
bation ?—Taking the matter therefore in 
this light, what was not to be expected, 
when the reverse of the picture was the 
true representation of what had passed: 
When so far from the hon. admiral near 
him having been convicted of neglect or 
ill’ conduct, the court-martial had pro- 
nounced most honourably in his favour, 
and had condemned his accuser, as a man 
ilty of a false and malicious accusation, 
[ VOL. XXI. ] 
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Under such a sentence, ought not the 
vice-admiral to feel himself happy at his 
hon. friend’s declaration, that Re meant 
not to attack him, but that his reproaches 
should be directed solely against the first 
lord of the Admiralty, whom he consider- 
ed as the principal cause of all the mis- 
chief? Ought not the vice-admiral, in- 
stead of holding an indignant and resent- 
ful language, to feel his hon. friend’s for- 
bearance, as the greatest favour that could 
be done him, and to bow to it with the 
profoundest humility and gratitude? He 
said, that sir Hugh’s silence immediately 
after the sentence of the court-martial 
was known, his resignation of his lieute- 
nant-generalship of marines, his rctire- 
ment from parliament at that time, and 
his high tone now, all reminded him of a 
scene between two characters in a play, 
which he had often laughed at, and he 
doubted not-every gentleman present had 
frequently done the same. a the play 
(the Old aay he alluded to, a blus- 
tering being, (Noll Bluff) was kicked and 
disgraced at one pcriod of the plot, which 
he suffered witn the utmost patience, and 
without attempting either to defend him- 
self or to retaliate on his assailant, but, 
in a subsequent scene, in which a dialogue 
ensucs between the bully and his friend sir 
Joseph Wittol, the former grows angry, 
and says, ** Death and hell, to be affront- 
ed thus! I'll die before I’ll suffer it.” 
Sir Joseph endeavours to persuade him, 
not to revive what had disgraced him, 
and what was then past remedy, and asks 
him, whether he was not ‘ abused, cuffed, 
and kicked ?’? To which the buily swears, 
‘¢ By the immortal thunder of great guns, 
tis false,?’ and draws his sword. Sir Jo- 
seph begs him not to be in’a passion, and 
says, “© putup, put up.’ The bully re- 
pues ‘© By heaven, ’tis not to be put up.” 
Sir Joseph says in answer,—‘ What?” 
The bully replies, « The affront.”? Sir 
Joseph then adds,———“« That’s put up al- 
ready ; thy sword I mean, put up, put up 
thy sword.” This scene struck him as a 
strong resemblance of the vice-admiral’s 
conduct; he advised him, therefore, to 
put up his anger, and think himself well 
off to rest as he was. | 
Mr. Smith (a new member, son of sir 
Richard Sinith) observed, that the noble 
lord (North) had chicfly confined hime 
sclf to the sentence of one of the two 
courts-martial, and had, as it were, wholly 
passed by the other. The noble lord had 
taken great pains to dwell upon that part 
[3 P] 
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of the sentence, which declared, that sir any part of the judgment of Mr. Keppel’s 
Hugh had in many instances, on the ‘Court-martial, he might and ought to reject’ 
27th of July, shewn exemplary and highly | the whole; and his hon. relation was not 
meritorious conduct, but he had chosen | yet acquitted. He had hinted that he 
to drop all notice of that part of the sen- | would ring the decision of that court 
tence of the preceding court-martial, which | under revision. He saw whereabouts he 
declared, that the accusation against ad-| was. “We have the majority in the House 
miral Keppel was maliciousand ill-founded. | of Commons on our side, and if Mr. Kep. 
he one was surely as strong as the other, | pel’s friends do not hold their tongues, 
and ought to weigh at least as much with | we will overturn a certain sentence of a 
the House; but if the sentence passed by | court-martial.” With regard to a court- 
admiral Keppel’s court-martial, was not | martial that sat on the governor of Green- 
sufficiently a proof of the vice-admiral’s wich-Hospital, Mr. Fox asked, whether 
demerits, what inference was to be drawn there were not et ather officers of rank 
from his own conduct, from his resigna-|to be had than those that formed that | 
tion of his lucrative situations of lord of | court ? Aad whether there were not per- 
the admiralty and lieutenant-general of | sons in that court, the choice of whom for 
marines, and from his withdrawing himself | that business, argued a diffidence in the 
from public notice, by giving up his seat | justice of his cause? It had been said, 
in parliament ? | that sir Hugh had been justified in spite 
ord Howe said, that he disclaimed all | of a mighty influence that had arisen in 
the country against him. If they who 


praise, and made no public declarations of 
maintained thig position, meant an influ. 


the motives that induced him to quit his 

ajesty’s service: and desired no per- | ence arising from all that was great and 
s0ns would take the liberty of ascribing | good and honourable in the nation, he wag 
motives to him for not serving, which they ready to allow it; but it was not & minis- 
could only speak to from conjecture. terial influence. It was not in Opposition. 

Mr. Foz assured the governor cf Green- | to that, that he had been acquitte -—The 
wich Hospital, that he was not personally | noble lord had been forward to claim a 
his enemy. He was mistaken if he thought | share in the demerit of appointing sir 
that he could excite hatred in him, or Hugh to the government of Greenwich 
any thing else. What he had said was | Hospital. And let him take it, said Mr. 
directed not against him, but his patron, Fox, he ig welcome to it. The noble lord, 
the first lord of the Admiralty. The hon. | who is master of great ingenuity, affirms, 
gentleman had complained of the liberties | that sir Hugh's court-martial recommended 
that had been taken with his name in his | him to preferment. IF 50, why were mi- 
absence. He had said nothing in his ab- nistry so backward to promote him? Wh 
sence that he had not said, and that he | were they so dilatory? Why did they 
would not now repeat, in hig presence. But | meanly, and in a cowardly manner, desert 
that gentleman stood on particular ground, | him, and abandon him for so long a time, 
said Mr. Fox, when he complamed of} to a torrent of opular abuse and ob. 
things said in his absence. For why was loquy? The noble lord recollects what 
he absent ? Why, but that he dared not | was said about two years ago, by an hon. 
to face the indignant resentment of his | gentleman of illustrious talents and vir. 
country? Mr. Fox approved of an obser- | tue, concerning that unfortunate man, 
as he was then called, the governor now 
of Greenwich-Hospital. at gentleman 
was not only for suffezing him to retire in 
peace, and without any farther stigma, 
but for even allowing him an annuity for 
his comfertable subsistence, in considera. 
tion of former merits. That hon. gen- 
favour, in the decisions of Courts-martial, | tleman, in my Opinion, went too fac when 
and reject what was unfavourable, he | he made such liberal concessions; but 

ight i even from that hon. gentleman’s good- 
- | Natured concessions, the noble lord does. 
not reason justly; for it was never Mr. 
the validity of the testimony of courts- | Burke's meaning that sir Hugh should 
martial in one instance, he ought to admit | receive any honorary reward, such as the 
it in every instance: but if he rejected | government of Greeawich Hospital has 


Pronounced for him, but not of that stigma 
which had been fixed on him by that 
“honourable court that had acquitted ad- 
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always been considered, but to make his 
life in some degree tolerable, by the en- 
joyment of an annuity or pension, or some 
such thing.— The noble lord says, that the 
government of Greenwich-Hospital is not 
worth more than 7 or 800/.a year. Admit- 
ted; but it is an honourable office, it is an 
office that has been held by sir George Rod- 
ney and sir Charles Hardy, and is therefore 
very unfit to be held by the present go- 
vernor. Were it 700 or but 7/. value in 
money, still it is an honourable place. It 
is a place that gives high rank in the navy. 
Mr. Fox then adverted to lord North's 
reasoning on the observation he had made, 
that lord Howe, admiral Keppel, &c. 
would be justly chargeable with madness, 
should they again serve under the direc- 
tion of the present ministry. Would it 
not be a great madness, says the noble 
jord, to employ agents who entertain such 
Opinions of their employers, who believe 
them to be false and treacherous ?—The 
noble lord does not vindicate ministry 
against the charge of treachery and false- 
hood, and his argument is this: We are 
false and treacherous, and we will not 
employ those who know us to be so. There 
may be ingenuity and wit in such replies, 
but there is little ys ent. A joke isa 
poor consolation for the loss of so man 
gallant men as have been forced to quit 
the public service. The prime minister is 
contented with the praise of being able 
to raise a laugh. ; 
Mr. Pulteney agreed in thinking minis- 
try blameable in abandoning sir Hugh so 
long to a torrent of unmerited popular 
abuse and obloquy. They ought to have 
done him justice sooner, and to have re- 
stored him to all his offices. The revival 
of the contest was a thing extremely irk- 
some and disagreeable. Buta discussion 
of the matters that had been agitated that 
night, was to be expected some time or 
other. It was unavoidable; and the 
sooner it was over the better. He main- 
tained, that the sentences of courts-martial, 
and of all courts, were subject to the revi- 
sion of the nation at large; and that that 
was the meaning of trials being carried on, 
not with shut doors, butin public. Who- 
ever read the trial of admiral Keppel, 
would regard the sentence pronounced by 
the court, not separately, and by itself, 
but:would pay a deference to it only as 


far as it arose out of the evidence by which ; 


#¢ was supported, and on which it was 
founded. 8 
_ The Resolutions were then agreed to. 
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1781. 

Coventry Election.] January 23, 1781. 
A Petition was presented by lord Beau- 
champ from i Sheffield and Mr. Yeo, 
complaining of an undue election of mem- 
bers of parliament for the city of Coventry. 

Lord Beauchamp desired to be informed 
of the first day when a committee could be 
balloted for taking the above petition into 
consideration, and deciding concerning its 
merits. The Speaker replied, the 26th 
of June.’ His lordship then moved, that 
this Petition be referred to a committee 
on the 15th of February next. He knew 
that the principle of Mr. Grenville‘s Bill 
was, to leave nothing, or as little as pos- 
sible, to the discretion of the House, with 
regard to contested elections: but still in 
certain cases the exercise of discretion in 
such matters was necessary, and allowed 
even by that Bill, and authorised by the 
custom of the House. If no discretionary 
power was allowed to the House, what 
was the reason of reading petitions before 
a day was fixed for their consideration? 
It was true, that the order of their being 
heard, in common cases, was determined by 
chance ; but where there were singular and 
extraordinary circumstances attending any 
election, that order had been broken 
through, as was evident from a precedent 
in 1774, in a petition from Westminster, 
and in the Worcester and Oakhampton 

etitions this very session. The petition 
rom Coventry was an extraordinary one, 
and deserved extraordinary attention. It 
might be said, that to grant an early hear- 
ing to that petition, would break in upon 
the time allotted for the consideration of 
the other petitions ; but his lordship en- 
deavoured to obviate that objection, by 
saying, that from a regard to the conve- 
nience of the House, only two committees 
for trying elections were to be appointed 
in one week : but that there was no reason 
why oe might not appoint three for one 
week, if they thought proper, and were 
willing to take the trouble of doing so. 
He did not imagine, that by this early ap- 
pointment he sas any sick 6 

Mr. Frederick Montagu said, the House 
must not be surprised at his being alive all 
over at any attempt that should be made 
to depart from the spirit of Mr. Grenville’s 
Bill. The present motion he considered 
as inimical to that Bill, in the framing and 
supporting of which he had taken so con- 
siderable ashare, that he could not but 
feel most sensibly whenever it was attack- 


ill 
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ed. He was not, he said, in the House, 


when the petitions alluded to by the noble. 
lord were the subject of debate, and the’ 


days fixed for ballotting for committees to 
try their merits were altered: if he had, 
he most certainly should have opposed 
such an alteration, because he felt it in- 
cumbent upon him, as one of the parents 
of Mr. Grenville’s Act, to resist every ef:- 
fort to destroy the operation of that Act. 
The great utility of that Act had now 

roved itself incontrovertibly, and he 
Pune that the young members would 
pay it due attention, and think it no incon- 
siderable part of their duty to undergo the 
fatigues it imposed on them with cheer- 
fulness, especially when they balanced 
against their labour the great good they 
thereby rendered their country. He con- 
cluded with moving, as an amendment, 
that the words, “ 15th of February,’’ be 
omitted, and that the words, “ 26th of 
June,” be inserted instead. 

Mr. Adam said, that Mr. Grenville’s 
Bill having given the House a power of 
altering the day of hearing any pctition, it 
was a false argument to maintain, that to 
accelerate the trial of any petition, found- 
ed upon allegations of an extraordinary 
nature, was either to contradict the mean- 
ing of Mr. Grenville’s Act, to attack it in 
any shape, or to impede its proper opera- 
tion. He said, no man respected Mr. 
Grenville’s Act more than he did: he had, 
in the commencement of the last parlia- 
ment, learnt to admire its justice and its 
policy, by experience acquired in the 
course of his frequently sitting and acting 
under its authority upon various commit- 
tecs. That he was perfectly acquainted 
with the whole of that Act, and had it con- 
fained any enacting clause, limiting the 
House toa certain day for ballotting for a 
committee to try any election, he should 
then have thought the present motion an 
attempt to fly in the face of the Act; but 
as there was no such clause in the Act, on 
the contrary, as the Act contained a 
clause, giving express power tothe House 
to delay the trial of any petition at its dis- 
cretion, and as the obvious aim of the 
Act was to accelerate justice, he could not 
conceive, that the present motion could, 
in any view of it, be construed into an op- 
position to Mr. Grenville’s Act. 

Mr. Dunning said, he had ever con- 
sidered Mr. Grenville’s Act as an instru- 
ment of great good; but though there 
was no clause forbidding such a motion as 


the present, he maintained that the spirit 
| 
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of the Act was as obligatory as the letter 
of it ; it clearly was to take the trial of 
elections wholly out of the House, to ad- 
minister justice equally, aod without f sec 
tiality or distinction, through the medium 
of a committee, who were to judge solely 
from the evidence, and not from prejudice 
or affection. 

Mr. Macdonald declared, that po maa 
had a greater deference for the opinions of 
the learned gentleman who spoke last thaa 
he had, since from his opinions he had 
chiefly learnt to form his own, but that he 
could not help differing from his argument, 
and from his mode of reasoning. He 
agreed that an Act ought to be construed 
by its spirit as well as its letter, but could 
not agree that the letter should be disre- 
garded altogether. He then stated that 
the Act gave an express power of pro- 
crastinution to the House; whence he in- 
ferred, that the House Had power to acce- 
lerate a ballot where the case was extraor- 
dinary. This doctrine he applied to the 
Case in question. 

Mr. Lloyd Kenyon said, he stood in the 
predicament of a member pees 
against on the heavy charge of bribery. 
That his moral character was bleeding 
afresh every hour that the trial of the 
petition against him was delayed ; that in 
obedience to the regulation of the House, 
he had submitted, on the principle of 
general convenience, to the day on which 
the committee to try the petition against 
him was fixed to be balloted for; that he 
had as much right to acceleration and pre- 
ference as another, and if r was 80 
favoured, he should consider it as an indi- 
cation that hostilities were determined 
against him, and as a grievous injury. 

Sir Herbert Mackworth said, the argu- 
ments of lord Beauchamp were plausible, 
and had impressed his mind at first very 
forcibly; but on a re-consideration, he 
thought, as the House had determined on 
a particular regulation, that regulation 
ought to be adhered to most strictly. 

Coverage Johustune said, the argument 
divided itself into two branches; the ane, 
the question, whether the House had a 
power to accelerate the trial of any petition 
under any circumstances? The other, 
whether the circumstances of the Coven- 
try petition were such as justified that sort 
of acceleration? He decided both these 
questions in the affirmative ; and concluded 
with saying, that if the Coventry petition 
was not soon tried, it would be in the 


power of any returning officer, first by 


? 
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making no return to a writ, and then by 
an upfair return to a second, to gain time, 
_ gnd seat for the first year of a parliament, 
any two persons he thought proper. 

Mr. I. ZDownshend, after mentioning 
lord Beauchamp’s connections with Coven- 
try, said the present motion. was an effort 
of power to save two favourite candidates ; 
and there needed no stronger proof of it, 
than the extraordinary circumstance of 
ministers being present, and staying till six 
or seven in the evening, who had opposed 
Mr. Grenville’s Bill, and who, whenever 
any question relative to the operation of 
that Bill was to come on, had constantly 
kept away from the House. 

r. Solicitor General Mansfeld said, 
that the Act gave the House in express 
words, in the beginning of it, a discre- 
tiopary power as to the time of hearing 
petitions on elections. He then took a 
review of the allegations contained in the 
petition, and concluded that the Coventry 
election was a very extraordinary case, and 
therefore merited extraordinary attention. 
. Mr. Fox said, that as he had before the 
adjournment taken some part in the elec- 
tion for Coventry, he should now say 
something upon the motion, which he must 
oppose, for this reason ; because he did not 
see any colour of necessity or justice for 
. payin g more regard to the petition that had 

been read that day from Mr. Yeo and lord 
Shefheld, than had been paid to the various 
other petitions, which had been presented 
before the holidays, His hon. friend 

Johnstone) had argued very fairly, that 

e whole argument was reduceable to two 
points, and those were, first, whether it 
was right, on any account, to accelerate 
the trying of an election petition before 
others were tried, which had been pre- 
viously presented ; and secondly, whether 
the petition now before them was one of 
that sort which was entitled to such extra- 
ordinary acceleration? With regard to 
Mr. Grenville’s Bill, he should only state 
Wiiat had always appeared to him, and had 
heen acuiutted by those who thought of 
the [ul as he did, that the good of the Bill 
was, that it took the whole of the election 
cuss out of the House, and gave every 
petitioner an equal chance of having sub- 
stantial justice administered to him in the 
fullest and most impartial manner; and 
that it put a stop to the exertion of in- 
fluence and power in favour of one set of 

ttioners in preference to another. If 

the noble lord’s influence arising from 
hig distinguished character, from his high 


~ 
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offiee, from lis great abilities, or from his 

interest in the boreugh of Coventry, he 
could prevail on the House to t a dis- 
cretionary power, in order to obtain a par- 
tial exercise of it in favour of the peti- 
tioners, it certainly must appear, to the 
conviction of every man, that the part of 
the effect of Mr. Grenville’s Bill, univer- 
sally allowed to be the good part, was 
broke in upon, and violated ; and that thea 
matters would be in a train to recur to their 
old channel, and it would be as much in 
the power of the minister to become the 
elector, and to chuse the members of that 
House, as it ever had been. His hon. 

friend had gone into a very refined mode 
of argument, to prove that the returning 
officer of any borough might seat any two 
get that he chose, in that House, 
or one whole year; to the end of the 
first session, and possibly for some part of 
the second; and how had his hon. friend 
attempted to show that this was likely ? 
Why, by stating it as a case, that areturn- 
ing officer might do just exactly what had 
happened in the present instance, namely, 
make no return to the writ at first, in hopes 
that when e second writ issued, his suc- 
cessor would be weak and wicked enough 

to return his two friends by any means, in 
defiance of right, and in contempt of the 
House. There was something so strange 
in the idea of a returning officer procuring 
any person to be so returned, and some- 
thing so weak, foolish, and absurd in any 
gentleman’s consenting te come into that 
House under such circumstances, and 
take his seat for one year only, shat he 
could as little conceive his hon. friend 
meant to put the case seriously, as he could 
conceive that it ever had happened, or 
ever would happen. With regard to his 
hon. friend’s assertion, that a returning 
officer had it in his power to make an im- 
proper return, and that perhaps some 
would do so unless the House proceeded to 
give some mark of their resolution to check 
such attempts, undoubtedly it was the fact. 
It was an inconvenience that necessarily 
belonged to-the case of an election, it was 
inseparable from it, and the only means of 
putting a stop to such an abuse of trust, 
was four them immediately to institute an 
enquiry into the conduct of every return- 
ing officer who either neglected to do his 
duty, or did it negligently and improperly. 
How happened it in the case of Coventry, 
that the conduct of the returning officer, 
who had failed to make a return to the first 
writ, was no¢ immediately inquired into ? 
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Let gentlemen remember who it was that 
moved for the issuing of the second writ, 
pee to such an inquiry’s taking place ! 
Let them recollect that he had earnestly 
pressed for an inquiry, and had strenuously 
i Aneeoe the issuing of a writ for a second 
election, till the inquiry was gone into and 
finished, in order that it might be known 
by the House, to whom they were toascribe 
the first. failure of a return of members 
for Coventry !—The question before the 
House was not whether lord Sheffield and 
Mr. Yeo, or sir Thomas Halitax and Mr. 
Rogers, should be the sitting members, 
but whether the House should adopt a new 
mode of proceeding in cases of election, 
and give a preference to the Coventry 
petition by accelerating the time of it, in 
prejudice to the parties concerned in every 
other petition? And here the argument 

resented itself under its two heads: was 
it right to accelerate the trial of any peti- 
tion, and was this ‘one of those petitions 
entitled to such an acceleration?. With 
regard to the first position, possibly there 
miglit be cases in which it would be war- 
rantable for the House to accelerate the 
trial of one petition before another, but 
surely the House ought to have proof, 
before they went out of the usual road of 
proceeding, that there was a sufficient 
cause for such a change of the course of 
justice. Did the petition that had been 
read, contain a single allegation of a flagrant 
nature, uncommon from the general tenor 
of other petitions presented to the House 
from parties claiming seats? The petition 
against a learned gentleman, who had with 
great feeling, and with great propriety com- 
ee of the injustice of resolving to bal- 

t for a committee to try the Coventry 
petition, before the House went to a ballot 
to try the petition presented against him, 
stated a charge of bribery ;—bribery, 
in order to gain a seat, was a very flagrant 
crime! The petition presented against an 
hon. friend of his, the member for Stafford, 
was founded on a charge of the same sort: 
the crime in both cases was very flagrant ; 
and in both cases the sitting members 
would doubtless be exceedingly pleased to 
have the petition against them heard and 
determined upon as soon as possible. What 
were the species of allegations generally 
stated in election petitions? They were 
these,—that the returning officer had suf- 
fered bad votes to be sworn, and had re- 
jected good ones: he had been bribed; 
the voters had been bribed; the return 
was unjust, or the person who had acted 
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as returning-oficer had no such power: 
all these were in themselves flagrant crimes; 
but they were the crimes commonly al- 
leged, and could pass for nothing, till the 
committee had heard evidence upon them, 
The learned gentleman who spoke last, 
said the Coventry election was an extraor- 
dinary case, but he was amazed to hear 
him set out with an attempt to prove, that 
the petition of lord Sheffield and Mr. 
Yeo, which contained no extraordinary 
allegation in itself, and respecting which, 
the noble lord who made the motion, had 
stated no one fact of an extraordinary 
nature to justify his motion, was more 
entitled to preference than the petitions 
respecting other boroughs. It was too 
evident, he said, to be contradicted, that 
the present attempt to accelerate the hear- 
ing of lord Sheffield and Mr. Yeo’s peti- 
tion, was made by a noble lord high in 
office, because the petitioners were fa- 
vourites of the minister, and agreed with 
him in political opinions. It was, he de- 
clared, an effort of power to commit in- 
justice; an effort which he trusted that 
House would have the virtue to resist. 
Lord North said, that no insinuations 
of his having an improper regard to one 
set of men, in preference to others, should 
prevent him from discharging his duty as 
a member of that House. It had been 
thrown out, that lord Sheffield and Mr. 
Yeo were more his favourites than sir T. 
Halifax and Mr. Rogers; and that his 
presence in the House, when any matter 
relative to Mr. Grenville’s Bill came on, 
was uocustomary, and therefore liable to 
suspicion. Gentlemen were welcome to 


‘make the most of such insinuations; but 


they should not intimidate him from act-' 
ing as he had a right to act, nor from giv- 
ing his reasons why he should vote for the 
motions offered to the House by his noble 
friend. With regard to the petitioners of 
Coventry, and the sitting members, they 
were unknown to him in the consideration 
which then directed his conduct; they 
were all worthy and respectable charac- 
ters, and therefore he felt the less com- 
punction in taking that line which justice 
and reason so strongly marked out. As 
to his being present, the House well knew 
that his presence was necessary for other 
reasons, than the subject of the motion 
then before them, and he believed he had 
less to charge himself with on the score of 
failure of punctual discharge of his duty 
by attendance, than almost any member- 


who had sat for so many years ip parlia- 
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ment.—The hon. gentleman who spoke 
Jast, had talked of the good of Mr. Gren- 
ville’s Bill. It was well known, that he 
was one of the very small minority who 
divided against that Bill, but he appealed 
to the House, whether he had, from the 
moment that the House decided that the 
Bill should pass, used any indirect means 
to frustrate its effect, or impede its opera- 
tions? He had a great respect for it; he 
believed it had been productive of much 
good, and the wise and upright conduct 
and determinations of those gentlemen, 
who had from time to time sat and acted 
as judges under it, was at once an incon- 
trovertible proof of its policy and of its 
justice. That Bill had avowedly two great 
objects: the one, to assist the public busi- 
ness of the nation, by taking out of the 
House all election causes, and referring 
them to another judicature composed of 
mentbers of parliament ; the other, to pre- 
vent delay as much as possible in the de- 
cision of election claims. Both these were 
certainly matters ardently to be wished 
for, and closely to be pursued: the present 
case, he conceived, came directly under 
the second point: for what had been the 
feelings of gentlemen at the time, when 
his noble friend had moved, that a new 
writ be issued for Coventry? The facts 
then ascertained were, that there was no 
return made for Coventry, the sheriffs 
having failed to comply with the King’s 
writ. The first consideration of that 
House in all periods of parliamentary his- 
tory had been, that the representation of 
the people should be complete. In spe- 
cial conformity to that idea, his noble 
friend had moved the writ for a new elec- 
tion; and why had the House agreed to 
it? Because, the House were convinced 
that the sheriffs had aimed at delay, and 
therefore they ordered a new writ to be 
issued. Hence in the new writ, and not 
from any motives of partiality and affec- 
tion, which it was neither decent nor just 
to allege in comment upon a proceeding 
of that House in its legislative capacity, it 
had been argued early in the debate, by a 
learned gentleman, that the Act, common- 
ly called Mr. Grenville’s Act, was to be 
construed by its spirit, and not merely by 
its letter. This argument was certainly 
fair: but would the learned gentleman 
contend, that the spirit was not to be ab- 
stracted from the letter, or that the ex- 
press letter was to be abandoned in sup- 
ror of an idea of spirit, which the letter 


f the Act neither countenanced nor sup-_ 
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ported. The letter of Mr. Grenville’s 
Act expressly gave the House a discre- 
tionary power of removing, altering, and 
postponing the day of trying any petition, 
as to their. wisdom should seem meet. If 
the spirit of it were construed to imply 
that the House had a power of postponing 
the trial of an election cause, but that the 
House had no power of accelerating such 
trial, let the case be ever so extraordinary, 
it would surely be fair to say, that Mr. 
Grenville’s Act was big with more evil 
than good ; that it impeded justice; and 
that it rather enforced than destroyed de- 
lay, the prevention of which was one of 
its professed objects. The ground oa 
which the motion struck him as highly fit 
for the adoption of the House, was the 
obvious aim at delay in the sheriffs, from 
the beginning to the end of the election. 
In the first instance, the King’s writ had 
not been complied with, and in the second, 
if the allegations of the petition were true, 
they had used every art in their power to 
gain time, and make as many votes as pos- 
sible, in order to bring in their own friends 
at any rate. The hon. gentleman had 
said, that the sheriffs who presided at the 
last election and those who made no re- 
turn to the first writ, were not the same 
persons; the fact was true, but the hon. 
gentleman had forgot, that both the she- 
riffs who made no return, and the sheriffs 
who were now complained against, were 
equally members of the corporation of 
Coventry, and that the struggle evidently: 
lay between the corporation and the inde;.- 
pendent voters, who should return the 
members. The hon. gentleman had said. 
besides, that it was nothing, and that it. 
was foolish for any gentleman to accept of 
a seat upon such terms, or to come into 
that House for one year only. Was the 
hon. gentleman serious? What! when he 
and all the public had heard it so often 
repeated of late, that parliaments should 
be annual, that it was an Englishman’s 
birth-right, that no man should sit in par- 
liament more than a year previous to a 
fresh election, was he to be told, that ob-. 
taining a seat for a year, or perhaps for a 
year and a half, was nothing, or that it was 
foolish? The hon. gentleman must have 
forgot himself when he dropped the ex- 
pression. A learned gentleman had com-. 
plained in person of the injustice which, he . 
alleged, would be done him, by giving the 
Coventry petition a preference, in point 
of order, over that of the petition against - 
him; and another hon. gentleman, not in . 
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person indeed, but: by his friend, had pre- 
ferred a similar complaint: but would any 
man say, that there was no difference be- 
tween the cases of Hindon and Stafford, 
and the case of Coventry? In the two 
former, the charge was a charge of 
bribery; a flagrant crime it was true; 
but what was an allegation in an election 
petition without proof? Would the gen- 
tlemen suffer in their moral characters on 
sueh an account? Was there a man, who 
heard him, who thought thev would? The 
gentlemen might feel tender upon the 
subject, but every person capable of judg- 
ing upon it, must know, that such charges 
were of no manner of consequence, when 
no otherwise alleged than in an election 
petition. With regard to sitting members 
and the petitioners, they were equally out 
of the question. They had as little to do 
with the matter as Mr. Grenville’s Bill, 
_ under the consideration of suffering by the 
decision of the House. Mr. Grenville’s 
Bill, he trusted, would have its intended 
effect furthered in a material instance, by 
an acceleration of the trial of the Coventry 
petition, and sir F. Halifax and Mr. Ro- 
gers, lord Shefficld, and Mr. Yeo, were 
not to be thought of in the debate, which 
went upon the general ground of endea- 
vouring to administer substantial and 
speedy justice in a case artfully attempted 
to be unreasonably procrastinated, to the 
detriment of the first great object of par- 
Jiament, the completion of the representa- 
tion of the people. ‘The sole considera- 
tion, therefore, upon which the question 
turned, was, whether there was sufficient 
cause for acceleration, and whether the 
trial of the Coventry petition could be ac- 
celerated without injury to other petitions ? 
On both these points it appeared to him 
meet and expedient to agree to the mo- 
tion. 

| Mr. Byng said, the principal aim of Mr. 
Grenville’s Act was, that equal justice 
might be administered to all petitioners 
in cases of election. The present motion | 
flew in the face of this object, and by a! 
preference to one petition, did an injury | 
tv ten others, which must necessarily be: 
delayed on that account. He said far- | 
ther, that even if four committees could 
sit at once, there were but three aoe 
mittee rooms, and one was a very incon- 
venient apartment for the purpose; that 
the House well knew if the committee on | 
the Coventry petition was balloted for on: 
the 15th of February, the ballot: for the 
committee to try the next to it must be 
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postponed, and so on with the subsequent 
ones; he therefore. should vote for the 
amendment. . 

The question being put, that the words 
“15th of February,” stand part of the 
question ; the House divided : 


Tellers. 


~ Lord Beauchamp os 
YEAS S Si Grey Cooper - - : 109 
Lord Mahon - - - : 
Noks 3 Mr. Byng - - = - : 85 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


The King's Message relative to the Rup- 
ture with Holland.*] Jan. 25. Lord 


* “ At the commencement of hostilities 
between Great Britain and her colonies, Hol- 
land, in conformity with the conduct of other 
European powers, forbad the export of am- 
munition and stores for one year; but 
when the success of the colonists, and the 
declaration of independence, aftorded flat- 
tering hopes of acquiring a portion of 
that commerce which the Envlish had hi- 
therto monopolized, Holland began to gras 
at the advantage, and encouraced an illicit 
trade with America. Every motive arising 
from long and beneficial alliance, similarity 
in religion, and political interests, combined 
to deter Holland trom a mode of conduct re- 
Puente to the interests of Great Britain: 

ut a faction, in the French interest, and ini- 

mica] to the stadtholder, influenced all the 

proceedings of government. ‘The open en- 

couragement afturded to Amcrican_ privateers 

in the Dutch: West India islands, occasioned a 

long correspondence, which terminated in the 

delivery of a spirited memorial by sir Joseph 

Yorke, the British ambassador at the Hague, 

who complained of the attentions paid by the 

governor of St. Eustatia to vessels under the 
American flag, and his refusal to redress the 

complaints of the council of St. Christopher's. 

He required a tormal disavowal of the salute 
by fort Orange, in St. Eustatia, to a rebel 
ship; and’ the recal of the governor, Van 
Graaf. The states-genoral were charged with 

duplicity, and violation of treaties; and as- 
sured that unless the required satistaction 
was given, the king would not be amused with 
mere assurances; or delay the adoption of 
measures due to the interests and dignity of 
his crown. The states-general returned an 
humble and complying answer, denving an 
intention to recognize the independence of 
America, and consenting to recal Van Graat: 
but they complained of the harsh terms in 
the memorial ; and, as a mark of indignation, 
ordered count Welderen, their envoy extra- 
ordinary in London, not to correspond on the 
occasion with sir Joseph Yorke, or lord Suf- 
folk, the secretary of state, but to deliver his 
memorial to the king in person. 
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Stormont delivered the following Message 
from his Majesty : 
“G. Hh. 
‘‘ His Majesty has judged it proper to 
acquaint the House of Lords, that during 
the recess of parliament, he has been in- 


“From this period, a sullen civility was 
maintained ; but in proportion as the conduct 
of France was more hostile, that of Holland 
became less ambiguous, and the trade openly 
maintained, in contraband articles, to the 
French coast, occasioned the seizure of several 
Dutch ships. In consequence of three angry 
memorials presented to the states-general by 
Dutch merchants, count Welderen made 
complaints to the British court, not only of 
Mune br ar of commerce in the European, 
but in the American seas. The answer of the 
secretary of statc set forth, in mild language, 
the unprovoked aggression of France; from 
the suddenness of the event, and the neces- 
sity of restraining the exertions of that crafty 
power, too great rigour might have been un- 
designedly exercised in arresting neutral ves- 
sels; butif any cargoes, not contraband, had 
been seized by his Majesty’s cruisers, ample 
indemnification should be made. 

“ Sir Joseph Yorke had resided in Holland 
27 years, was thoroughly acquainted with the 
State and tempcr of parties, and knew the 
preponderance of French interest, and the 
fatal supineness of the stadtholder. He vin- 
dicated, in an able memorial, the conduct of 
Great Britain; and while he displayed the 
moderation of the king in not plunging Hol- 
Jand into a war, by demanding the succours 
stipulated in the treatics of 1678, aud 1716, 
prvposed to discuss the grievances in a con- 
ference, prefacing the offer with an assurance 
that the prevention of contraband trade should 
in the mean time be subject to no interpreta- 
tion unwarranted by the rules of equity, and 
the practice of perfect generosity. 

“This proposal occasioned violent exertions 
among the lrench party; the duke de Vau- 
guyon, ambassador from the court of Versailles, 
endeavoured to pique the pride and interest of 
the Dutch, by demanding a clear and explicit 
determination to accept or renounce the ad- 
vantages of commerce proffered by a decree 
of the French council of state, allowing the 
traffic in naval stores during the war. The 
proposition was not, however, accepted ; and 
the French court repealed the permission 

iven to Holland of trading with them duty- 
ree, admitting to the exclusive enjoyment of 
this privilege, Amsterdam alone, “ in consi- 
deration of the patriotic exertions made by 
that city, to persuade the republic to procure 
from the court of London, the security of that 
unlimited commerce which belonged to the 
Dutch flag.” [This favour was afterwards 
extendcd to [Taerlem, and subsequently to the 
whole province of Holland.] SirJoscph Yorke 
did not fail to repel the calumnies advanced 

[ VOL, XXI.] 
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dispensably obliged to direct letters of 
marque and general reprisals to be issued 
against the States General of the United 
Provinces, and their subjects. 

‘© The causes and motives of his Ma- 
jesty’s conduct on this occasion are set 


in these papers; he exposed the dictatorial 
tone assumed by France, in prescribing a 
mode of conduct to be maintained by the 
states-general toward England, and animad- 
verted with proper severity, on the attempt 
to make distinctions between the different 
members of the same republic, so repugnant 
to the union and independence of the states- 
general. 

“The arts and influence of France were, 
however, more effectual than the remon- 
strances of England; and when Spain was , 
added to the hostile combination, the striking 
partiality of Holland toward the enemies of 
Great Britain, rendered more decisive expla- 
Nations indispensable. Sir Joseph Yorke 
therefore, in pursuance,of instructions from 
England, demanded from the states-general 
the succours stipulated in the several treaties, 
of which the casus faderis was fully explained 
in the separate article of 1716. This mcemo- 
rial descanted on the unjust proceedings of 
France and Spain, and their threats of inva- 
sion, and declared, that the moment was ar- 
rived to decide whether Great Britain, who 
had spilt so much blood, and expended so 
much treasure to succour others,. and main- 
tain liberty and religion, was to be abandoned 
by her most ancient triends and allies, and 
left unprotected, except by her own courage 
and internal strength, to contend against the 
ambitious House of Bourbon, who endcavour- 
ed to crush all for the purpose of reigning over 
all. The states were reminded of a truth 
which they appeared too fatally to have tor- 
gotten, that their history contained little more 
than a detail of dangers successively created 
by the ambition of France; and that their 
best days began with their union with England. 

“ While the government of Holland evaded 
giving a definitive answer to this demand, the 
advocates of the British and French connec- 
tions muintained a strenuous paper war. ‘The 
people, in spite of the allurements with which 
France endeavoured to bias their judgment, 
did not relinquish their partiality for the Eng- 
lish alliance, and the stadtholder was firmly 
attached to the same cause; but an active and 
resolute party, who possessed the greatest 
share of influence and power, were zcalous 
adherents of France, and displayed a prupor- 
tionate rancour against Great Britain. The 
increasing strength of the hostile confederacy, 
and the insults offered to the British coast 
during the summer of 1779, gave additional 
spirits to the French faction, and encouraged 
them to vepresent sir Joseph Yorke’s demand 
as an indication of national weakness and 
despondency, 
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forth in his public declaration, which he 
has ordered to be laid before the House. 
‘‘ His Majesty has, with the utmost re- 
Juctance, been induced to take any hostile 
measures against a state, whose alliance 


“ At this juncture, a fresh cause of dispute 
arose, in consequence of the reception aftord- 
ed to Paul Jones and his prizes in the harbours 
of the republic. Sir Joseph Yorke demanded 
the detention ofthe ships and crews; as Paul 
Jones, though a pretended American, was a na- 
tive of Scotland, a pirate, rebel, and state crimi- 
nal. The states general refused compliance, al- 
leging their coustant maxim notto decideon the 
legality of captures by the vessels of any other 
country; they only opened their ports to afford 
sheltcr from storms or disasters, but would 
compel them to put to sea again, without un- 
loading or disposing of their cargoes. Invain 
sir Joseph Yorke, in a new memorial, appealed 
to the rules of equity, and the express stipula- 
tions of treaties; the Dutch government 
remained inflexible, and returned only a short 
’ answer reiterating their former opinions. 

_“ Great Britain, on the faith and fair con- 
struction of treatics, had a right, in case of war 
with the House of Bourbon, to call on the 
Dutch as allics for active aid; every demand 
ef that kind was obstinately resisted; neu- 
tralitv was the utmost extent of their profes- 
sion, and even that was attended with indica- 
tions of partiality almost amounting to hosti- 
lity. Yetthe government of Holland claimed, 
and were allowed, all the advantages arising 
froin treatics of alliance, and expected protec- 
tion in a commerce calculated to raise the 
naval power of the enemy, and depress the 
Interest of this country. To terminate this 
discraceful state of suspense between alliance 
and hostility, the British ambassador again 
pressed for the succours stipulated by treaties. 
The Dutch not only reftised the demand ; but 
renewing their complaints on the interruption 
of trade, announced their intention of appoint- 
Ing a convoy with their next Heet to the coast 
of France. The English ministry, having in- 
effectually remonstrated against this un- 
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with his kingdoms stood not only on the 
faith of ancient treaties, but on the 
soundest principles of good policy. He 
has used every endeavour to prevail on 
the States General to return to a line of 


“The event furnished, in course, grounds 
for numerous complaints; but the British 
cabinet justified their proceeding, and lord 
Stormont strenuously remonstrated with count 
Welderen on the tameness with which his go- 
vernment permitted all the regards due to 
ancient amity with England to be sacrificed 
to the cupidity of individuals, or the pitiful 
artifices of cabal and intrigue. As the most 
friendly method of disclosing the sentiments 
of the British court, the secretary of state an- 
nounced, by a declaration verbale, that if the 
Dutch persisted not only in refusing the aids 
stipulated by treaties, but in assisting the 
enemy with naval stores, they could no longer 
be allowed the benefits of an alliance which 
they deserted by changing it into a neutrality, 
and that too in the midst of a war maintained 
by the House of Bourbon, for the destruction 
of Great Britain, which could never be ef- 
aaa without producing the ruin of the re- 
public. 

“ After allowing nearly two months for the 
discussion of this official declaration, sir 
Joseph Yorke again addressed a memoriai to 
the states-general, recapitulating all the facts 
he had tormerly urged, complaining of the 
hostile conduct of count Byland toward the 
boats of his Majesty’s fleet, and of their injus- 
tice in prohibiting the export of provisions 
for the use of the garrison of Gibraltar, while 
they were so eager and vindictive in convey- 
ing ammunition and stores to Spain, which 
had disturbed their trade in a wanton and un- 
precedented manner. If the Dutch, by their 
own act, ceased to be allies, they could have 
no connection with England but such as sub- 
sisted between neutral powers in a state of 
amity; all treaties were reciprocal, and there- 
fore, unless the Dutch, within three weeks, 
gave a satisfactory answer to the demand of 
succours made eight months before, their con- 


fricndly resolution, encountered its effects | duct would be considered as a breach of al- 


with becoming vigour and spirit. A fleet 
bound for the Mediterranean, under the con- 
voy of count Byland, was met by a British 
‘squadron under commodore Fielding: the 
Dutch fired on the bouts preparing to scarch 
their vessels; and their admiral answered a 


shot a-head trom the British commodore by a | 


broadside. This act of hostility being return- 
ed, Byland struck his colours; the greater 
part of the convoy escaped, but the few which 
were captured, afforded sufficient proof of the 
contraband commerce to which the Dutch 
thus gave countenance and protection. Count 
Byland accepted permission to hvuist his co- 
Jours; but refusing to return to his own coast, 
ee Hunn the British commander to Spit- 


_liance, the effect of treaties suspended, and 
| the same system observed toward them, as 
toward other neutral and unprivileged states, 
To this declaration, an evasive provisional an- 
| Swer was given, importing, that it was impos- 
sible to consult the several states of the re- 
public, so as to procure an answer in three 
| weeks. But procrastination was now no 
| longer allowed : the court of Great Britain, 
‘atthe expiration of the appointed term, de- 
| clared the provisional suspension of all part- 
| cular stipulations respecting the freedom of 
Navigation and commerce in time of war, par- 
| ticularly those contained in the marine treaty 
' of 1674. 
“ The unfriendly conduct of Holland toward 


| England was stumulated by the preponderance 


a 
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conduct conformable to those principles, 
to the tenor of their engagements, and to 
the common and natural interests of both 
nations; and has left nothing untried to 


prevent, if possible, the present rupture. 
‘‘His Majesty is fully persuaded that 


of a Gallic faction in government, and a mis- 
judging avarice, grasping at a portion of Ame- 
rican commerce; and was encouraged by a 
most extraordinary confederacy formed at this 
pone in the north of Europe, and since known 

y the name of the Armed Neutrality. This 
compact originated in the intrigues of France, 
and the desire of that government to embroil 


‘ Great Britain with new enemies, and distract 


her proceedings by uncertainty of rights, and 
the diceuccion of captious and unusual claims. 
Influenced by French counsels, the Spaniards, 
under pretence of blockading Gibraltar, had 
refused to admit into the Mediterranean some 
Russian vessels; the empress indignantly 
meditated measures of security against the 
repetition of such an outrage, when the kin 
of Prussia, apprized of her sentiments, hiscushi 
the medium of count Panin, her minister for 
foreign affairs, used every effort to direct them 
against the interests of England. The views 
ot Frederick were seconded by Panin, who 
equally hated Great Britain: and Frederick 
had long been assiduously and successfully 
cultivating an interest at the court of Peters- 
burgh. Catherine 2 always professed, and most 
po felt, a sincere friendship for the 
ritish monarch, and sir James Harris, the 
English embassador at her court, maintained 
the interests of his country with the utmost 
diligence, zeal, and intelligence. No cause of 
complaint existed between the two crowns; 
the empress appeared not insensible to the 
advantages she had derived from the British 
alliance, and had, from the beginning of the 
American contest, promised assistance at dif- 
ferent epochs, thouch she always evaded the 
accomplishment of her engagements. Her 


resentment against Spain furnished Prussia- 


with a pretext for inculcating new maxims of 
maritime regulation, unknown to the law of 
nations, and though general in their verbal 
construction, obviously prejudicial to Great 
Britain alone. The empress, from a love of 
ostentation and pane, gave attention to the 
new system, and soon directed all her efforts 
40 its establishment. While armaments in 
several of her ports, and a mysterious alacrity 
among her ministers, indicated the formation 
of some extensive project; she announced 
the completion of her system, by a declaration 
to the courts of London, Versailles, and 
Madrid, in which she concluded a series of 
professions and complaints, by stating four 
propositions founded on the primitive rights 
of nations, which every people might reclaim, 
and which the belligerent powers could not 
invalidate, without violating the laws of 


neutrality, It was oes in three of the 
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the justice and necessity of the measures 
he has taken will be acknowledged by all 
the world. Relying therefore on the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence, and the 
zealous and affectionate support of his 
people, his Majesty has the firmest confi- 


articles, that goods in free bottoms must be 
free, and excrapt from search; and another 
limited the characteristics of a blockaded port, 
by so strict a definition, that a blockade was 
rendered almost impossible. These princi- 
ples were announced as a rule for proceedings 
and judgments on the legality of prizes; and 
the empress proclaimed her determination to 
support them with her whole maritime force. 

“ All the enemies of England received this 
declaration with enthusiastic applause. The 
neutral powers extolled its wisdom, justice, 
and magnanimity. Sweden alone, under the 
influence of France, requested from the court 
of Petersburgh some explanation of its ten- 
dency, which were calculated to render the 
terms additionally hostile. Spain was the 
first of the belligerent powers which notified 
accession to the ee of this unprece- 
dented state paper. France warmly com- 
mended the new system, declaring its prin- 
ciples to be substantially those which Louts 16 
had made war for the purpose of maintaining. 
Great Britain alone returned a civil but some- 
what sullen answer, vindicating her own con- 
duct during the war, and declaring the rea- 
diness of her courts of admiralty to render per- 
fect justice in every case of complaint. 

“‘ Such a war as that wherein Great Britain 
was engaged must be carried on with mani- 
fest disadvantage, if she was prevented froin 
depriving the enemy of those succours on 


‘which the success of their naval operations so 


materially depended. Sir James Harris used 
every exertion in remonstrating with the em- 

ress against the new rules of maritime law ; 

ut though he succeeded in ‘convincing her 
that she had been duped by France and 
Prussia into the adoption of a measure, which, 
under the pretence of neutrality, was hostile 
to England, he could not induce her to re- 
cede. She alleged her promises publicly given 
for its support, and was beside flattered with 
the expectation of permanent glory, as the 
author of a new clause in the code of uni- 
versal jurisprudence. 

“ Denmark and Sweden having acceded to 
the new system, which accorded with their 
scheme of commerce, the king of Prussia used 
every artifice to inflame the empress, and ex- 
cite her to more resolute efforts. He caused 
incessant representations to be made against 
the violation of the laws of neutrality in the 
capture of count Byland’s fleet, and vainiy 
endeavoured to engage Catherine to guarantee 
by treaty the possessions of Holland, in every 
part of the globe, as a mean of protecting tae 
Dutch against the consequences to be appre- 
hended from the growing dificreuces with 
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dence, that by a vigorous exertion of the 
spirit and resources of the nation, he shall 
be able to maintain the honour and dignity 
of his crown, and the rights and interests 
of his people, against all his enemies, and 
to bring them to listen to equitable terms 
- of peace.” 


to the Rupture with 


Papers relatin 
; fordehie likewise, by his 


Hollund.| His 


England. Although foiled in this attempt, 
he commenced an insidious negociation to be 
included in the armed neutrality, hoping even- 
tually to find some pretence for a complaint 
against England, and involve all Europe in a 
general flume. ‘This proposition was for 
some time eluded, but Frederick ultimately 
found means to be inchided in the league. 
Ilis mfluence at the court of Petersburgh had, 
however, in the mean time greatly declined. 
The empress was dazzled by his exalted repu- 
tation, cajoled by his flatteries, and had been 
in some measure benefited by his intrigues ; 
but his personal influence was now dan- 
gerously rivalled by the emperor of Germany, 
Jor whom Cutherine daily professed an in- 
creasing esteem. These two great potentates, 
early in the year, had an interview at Mo- 
hilow, on the frontiérs of Poland ; a discus- 
sion of their mutual interests produced mutual 
conhdence and esteem; and an important 
secret treaty was concluded between them. 
As the views of Prussia manifestly tended to 
the advantage of France, and prejudice of 
Austria, every circumstance favourable to the 
emperor was proportionately injurious to the 
Prussian monarch. His intrigues were now 
disregarded; and his agent Panin ineffectually 
endeavourcd to instil into the mind of Cathe- 
rine projects favourable to his views. ‘The 
prince royal of Prussia (afterward Frederick 
William 2) soon after the meeting at Mo- 
hilow,-was sent to Petersburgh for the pur- 
pose of effacing the impression made by the 
empcror of Germany. France contributed to 
the magnificence of his establishment hy a 
Joan of 1v0,000 crowns; but his reception was 
so cold, that he returned to Berlin disap- 
pointed, dissatisfied, and disgusted ; public 
civilitics, and ostentatious entertainments, 
made no compensation for his failure in the 
Pruicipal of jects of his journey, the establish- 
Inent of 4 high political character, and revival 
of an advantageous ascendancy. 

“ Meanwhile the state of sullen dissatis- 
faction which occasioned the abolition of the 
ancient connection between Great Britain and 
Holland, resolved itself into active hostility ; 
the mystery which had covered the views and 
conduct of the Dutch was dispelled by acci- 
dent; and the court of Great Britain was im- 
pelled to a firm and decisive mode of conduct, 
as well in resentment of past treachery, as 
with a view to counteract the effects of the 
neutral Icague. The Vestal frigate, com- 
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Majesty's command, laid before the House 
the following papers : 


No.1. Mawntresto, dated St. James's, 
Dec. 20, 1780. 
G. R. 

Through the whole course of our reign, 
our conduct towards the States General 
of the United Provinces, has been that of 
a sincere friend and faithful ally. Had 


manded by captain Keppel, took near the 
banks of Newfoundland a congress packet. 
The papers were thrown overboard ; but, by 
the intrepidity of an English sailor, recovered 
with little damage. They fully proved the 
perfidy of the Dutch, who before the exis- 
tence of any dispute with Great Britain had 
entered into a formal treaty of amity and 
commerce with the revolted colonies, fully 
recognizing their independence, and contain- 
ing many stipulations highly injurious to 
England, and beneficial to her enemies both 
in Europe and America. Disagreements on 
some of the arrangements had occasioned de- 
lays in its completion, but Henry Laurens, 
late president of the congress, who was one of 
the passengers in the captured vessel, was 
authorized to negotiate definitively, and en- 
tertained no doubt of success. On his arrival 
in London, Mr. Laurens was examined before 
the privy council, and on his refusal to an- 
swer interrogatories, committed to the Tower. 

‘“‘ The first discovery of this transaction oc- 
casioned a great sensation in Holland, where 
the people perceived, with surprise and indig- 
nation, that they were delivered, by factious 
agents, into the hands of France, and involved 
in a secret treaty for espousing an uncertain 
cause, at’ the expence of inevitable hostility 
with an old ally. These sentiments would 
have been highly favourable to the stadt- 
holder, had he not negligently suffered the 
opportunity to pass; but the opposing faction 
boldly avowing their agency, and making 
their utmost exertions to gain partisans, 
reaped the advantages of a decisive conduct, 
and secured a protection against the conse- 
quences of investigation. 

“Sir Joseph Yorke presented a memorial, 
complaining of the hostile treaty, demanding 
from the statcs prompt satistaction, a dis- 
avowal of conduct so irregular and repugnant 
to the most sacred engagements, and the con- 
stitution of Batavia; and the exemplary pu- 
nishment of Van Berkel and his accomplices, 
as disturbers of the public peace, and violators 
of the law of nations. This memorial pro- 
ducing no effect, the British ambassador pre- 
sented another in terms still more cogent and 
definitive, announcing that a denial of justice, 
or evasion of the demand by silence, would be 
followed by hostile extremities. This remot- 
strance also failing, a royal manifesto was 
issued, declaring hostilities against Holland, 
and explaining, in clear and sausfactory terms, 
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they adhered to those wise principles which 
used to govern the Republic, they must 
have shewn themselves equally solicitous 
to maintain the friendship which has so 
long subsisted between the two nations, 
and which is essential to the interest of 
both: but from the prevalence of a fac- 
tion devoted to France, and following the 
dictates of that court, a very different 
policy has prevailed. The return made 
- to our friendship for some time past, has 
been an open contempt of the most solemn 
engagements, and a repeated violation of 
public faith. 

On the commencement of the defensive 
war, in which we found ourselves engaged 
by the aggression of France, we shewed 
a tender regard for the interests of the 
States General, and a desire of securing 
to their subjects every advantage of trade, 
consistent with the great and just princi- 
ple of our own defence: our ambassador 
was instructed to offer a friendly negocia- 
tion, to obviate every thing that might 
lead to disagreeable discussion; and to 
this offer, solemnly made by him to the 
States General the 2d of November 1778, 
no attention was paid. 

After the number of our enemies in- 
creased, by the aggression of Spain, 
equally unprovoked with that of France, 
we found it necessary to call upon the 
States General for the performance of 
their engagements. The fifth article of 
the perpetual defensive alliance between 
‘our crown and the States General, con- 


the king’s motives; count Welderen was or- 
dered to withdraw from the English court, and 
some papers which, just before his departure, 
he attempted to deliver, were refused by the 
secretary of state, because the accustomed re- 
lation between the two countries had ceased, 
and with it the official and the accredited 
character of the ambassador.”—The above 
very able summary of the origin and progress 
of the dispute between Great Britain and 
Holland, is taken from Adolphus’s History of 
England, vol. 3, p. 294. ‘On this subject,” 
says Mr. Adolphus, “I have consulted the 
State papers, printed in the periodical works 
‘of the time, and collected in an 8vo vol. pub- 
lished by Hatchard, 1801; The Life of Cathe- 
rine 2; Eton’s Survey of the Turkish Empire, 
ch. 10; Lord Liverpool’s Discourse on the 
Conduct of the Government of Great Britain 
in respect to Neutral Nations, ed. 1801, with 
a new pretace; the Letters of Sulpicius on 
the Northern Confederacy ; and an ample of- 
hcial Correspondence on all the political trans- 
actions. I have also been favoured with much 
private information.” 
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cluded at Westminster the 3d of March 
1678, besides the general engagement for 
succours, expressly stipulates, ‘“‘ That that 
party of the two allies that is not attacked, 
shall be obliged to break with the aggressor 
in two months after the party attacked 
shall require it;’? yet two years have 
passed without the least assistance given 
to us, without a single syllable in answer 
to our repeated demands. 

So totally regardless have the states 
been of .their treaties with us, that they 
readily promised our enemies to observe a 
neutrality, in direct contradiction to those 
engagements; and whilst they have with- 
held from us the succours they were bound 
to furnish, every secret assistance has 
been given the enemy; and inland duties 
have been taken off, for the sole purpose 
of facilitating the carriage of naval stores 
to France. 

In direct and open violation of treaty, 
they suffered an American pee to re- 
main several weeks in one of their ports ; 
and even permitted a part of his crew to 
mount guard in a fort in the Texel. 

In the East Indies, the subjects of the 
States General, in concert with France, 
have endeavoured to raise up enemies 
against us. 7 : 

In the West Indies, particularly at St. 
Eustatius, every protection and assistance 
has been given to our rebellious subjects. 
Their privateers are openly received in 
the Dutch harbours; allowed to refit 
there, supplied with arms and ammuni- 
tion, their crews recruited, their prizes 
brought in and sold; and all this in direct 
violation of as clear and solemn stipula- 
tions as can be made. 

This conduct, so inconsistent with all 
good faith, so repugnant to the sense of 
the wisest part of the Dutch nation, is 
chiefly to be ascribed to the prevalence of 
the. leading magistrates of Amsterdam, 
whose secret correspondence with our re- 
bellious subjects, was suspected, long be- 
fore it was made known by the fortunate 
discovery of a treaty: the first article of 
which is, “* There shall be a firm, invio- 
lable, and universal peace and sincere 
friendship between their high mightinesses, 
the estates of the seven United Provinces 
of Holland, and the United States of 
North America, and the subjects and 
people of the said parties, and between 
the countries, islands, cities, and towns, 
situated under the jurisdiction of the said 
United States of Holland and the said 
United States of America, and the people 
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and inhabitants thereof of every dcgrce, 
without exception of persons or places.” 

This treaty was signed in September 
1778, by the express order of the pen- 
sionary of Amsterdam, and other principal 
magistrates of that city.—They now not 
only avow the whole transaction, but 
glory in it, and expressly say, even to the 
States General, that what they did ‘ was 
what their indispensable duty required.” 

. In the mean time, the States General 
declined to give any answer to the memo- 
rial presented by our ambassador; and 
this refusal was aggravated by their pro- 
ceeding upon other business, nay, upon 
the consideration of this very. subject to 
internal purposes; and while they found 
it impossible to approve the conduct of 
their subjects, ey still industriously 
avoided to give us the satisfaction so ma- 
nifestly due. 

We had every right to expect, that 
euch a discovery would have roused them 
to a just indignation at the insult offered 
to us, and to themselves; and that th 
would have been eager to give us full and 
ample satisfaction for the offence, and to 
inflict the severest punishment upon the 
offenders. The urgency of the busifions 
made an instant answer essential to the 
honour and safety of this country. The 
demand was accordingly pressed by our 
ambassador in repeated conferences with 
the ministers, and in a second memorial : 
It was pressed with all the earnestness 
which could proceed from our ancient 
friendship, and the sense of recent inju- 
rics; and the answer now given to a me- 
moriul on such a subject, delivered above 
five weeks ago, is, ‘ ‘That the states have 
taken it ad referendum.”? Suchan answer 
upon such an occasion could only be dic- 
tated by the fixt purpose of hostility, me- 
ditated and already resolved by the states, 
induced by the offensive councils of Am- 
sterdam, thus to countenance the hostile 
aggression which the magistrates of that 
city have made in the name ef the Re- 
public. 

There is an end of the faith of all trea- 
ties with them, if Amsterdam may usurp 
the sovereign power, may violate those trea- 
ties with impunity, by pledging the states 
to engagements directly contrary, and 
leaguing the Republic with the rebels of a 
sovercign to whom she is bound by the 
closest ties. An infraction of the law of 
nations, by the meanest member of any 
country, gives the injured state a right to 
demand satisfaction and punishment: how 
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much more 80, when the injury complained 
of is a flagrant violation of public faith, 
committed by leading and predominant 
members in the state? Since then the sa- 
tisfaction we have demandcd, is not given, 
we must, though most reluctantly, do our- 
selves that justice which we cannot other- 
wise obtain: we must considcr the States 
General as parties in the injury, which 
they will not repair, as sharers in the ag- 
gression which they refuse to punish, and 
must act accordingly. We have therefore 
ordered our ambassador to withdraw from 
the Hague, and shall immediately pursue 
such vigorous measures, as the occasion 
fully justifies, and our dignity, and the 
essential interests of eur people require. 
From a regard to the Dutch nation at 
large, we wish it were possible to direct 
those measures wholly against Amsterdam; 
but this cannot be, unless the States Ge.- 
neral will immediately declare, that Am- 
sterdam shall, upon this occasion, receive 
no assistance from them, but be left to 
abide the consequences of its aggression. 

Whilst Amsterdam is suffered to prevail 
in the general councils, and is backed by 
the strength of the state, it is impossible 
to resist the aggression of so considerable 
& part, without contending with the whole. 
But we are too sensible of the common 
interests of both countries, not to rememe- 
ber in the midst of such a contest, that 
the only point to be aimed at by us, is to 
raise a disposition in the councils of the 
republic to return to our ancient union, 
by giving us that satisfaction for the past, 
and security for the tuture, which we shall 
be as ready to receive as they can be to 
offer; and to the attainment of which, we 
shall direct all our operations: we mean 
only to provide for our own security, by 
defeating the dangerous designs that have 
been formed nogainst us. We shall ever 
be disposed to return to friendship with 
the States General, when they sincerely 
revert to that system which the wisdom of 
their ancestors formed, and which has 
now been subverted by a powerful faction, 
conspiring with France against the true 
interests of the Republic, no less than 
against those of Great Britain. 


No.2. The Precis of what Sir oh ok 
Yorke said to the Deputies of the 
States General, the Quad November 
1778. 


Their high mightinesses will have seen, 
by the answer of his excellency the earl of 


Suffolk, one of his Majesty’s principal 
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secretaries of state, transmitted to count 


Welderen the 19th of last month, the 
most convincing proofs of the King’s 
friendship towards them. After a faithful 
exposition of the hostile and unheard of 
conduct of the most Christian king, the 
answer explains the causes of the seeming 
irregularity in the conduct. of England 
with regard to the vessels of neutral powers 
bound to the ports of France, occasioned 
by the necessity of self-defence against 
an enemy who has always acted by sur- 
rize. 

The King’s moderation and equity 
would not permit him to let the subjects 
of their high mightinesses suffer, from the 
instant it was possible to prevent it. It is 
for this reason that the King has declared 
his intentions to order the Dutch vessels 
to be released, under the most friendly 
and most favourable conditions that the 
circumstance of his Majesty’s situation 
would permit. 

The war however still continues, and 
the enemy is as active as possible in the 
vigorous prosecution of it, which obliges 
his Majesty to take his precautions against 
their dangerous designs. Nevertheless, 
in order to involve his good neighbours 
and allies as little as possible, and notwith- 
standing the threats of France to invade 
his Majesty’s dominions and territories, 
and their having for that purpose assem- 
bled numerous armies on their coaste, the 
King still forbears to claim those succours 
from their high mightinesses, which the 
clearest and most solemn treaties, parti- 
cularly the treaty of 1678, and the sepa- 
rate article of that of 1716, would oblige 
them to grant upon his requisition. His 
Majesty confines himself for the present to 
an exposition of the state of affairs, the 
motives of his conduct, and the necessity 
lhe is under to attend to his own defence, 
and to the preservation of his kingdoms. 
It is in this view alone that his Majest 
has ordered me to propose to their hig 
mightinesses, to confer with his ambassa- 
dor upon the means of regulating amica- 
bly what it would be proper to do for the 
future in regard to these articles, which, 
without giving himself up to the discretion 
ot his enemy, it would be impossible to 
suffer them quietly to receive. 

It cannot have escaped the penetration 
of their high mightinesses, that the earl of 
Suffolk, in explaining to count Welderen 
the King’s sentiments, gives them clearly 
to understand, that his sincere desire is to 
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tend directly to expose him to imminent 
danger. That it is by no means his in- 
tention or desire to disturb the usual coms 
merce of Holland with France, excepting 
only in the articles of military and naval 
stores, and this even with the utmost 
equity, and I may venture to say, with 
every possible degree of generosity. 

I have therefore taken, in conformity of 
my orders, the liberty to solicie this con- 
ference, to ask you if, in consequence of 
the answer communicated by count Wel- 
deren, their high mightinesses are come 
to any resolution to open conferences with 
me; to declare to you that 1 am ready on 
my part; and to beg you to assure their 
high mightinesses, that, authorized by the 
King’s sentiments, and disposed by a resi- 
dence of twenty-seven years amongst you, 
their high mightinesses will find in me 
every facility and every possible attention ; 
and I flatter myself, that I shall be able 
to convince them hereafter, that whatever 
turn is affected to be given to the conduct 
of my court,- that conduct is founded ia 
justice, moderation, and the necessity of 
our situation. 

In expectation of the decision of their 
high mightinesses on what I have laid be- 
fore you, I dare flatter myself, that their . 
known equity, and their friendship for the 
King, of which they have recently given 
by their envoy at his court fresh assurances, 
will engage them not to authorise their 
subjects to transport under convoy to 
France, naval stores, which are the most 
dangerous object to the secunty of Great 
Britain. At the Hague, this 2d of No- 
vember 1778. JosEePH YORKE. 


No. 3. Memoria, presented by Sir Jo- 
seph Yorke to the States General, 
the 22d July 1779. 


High and Mighty Lords, 

Ever since France, by her Declaration, 
made at London the 13th of March of 
last year, has completely disclosed her 
vast and dangerous designs, which the 
Family Compact had already announced, 
Europe has been witness of the wise and 
moderate conduct of the King of Great 
Britain, who has endeavoured to keep off 
the calamities of war, avoiding as much as 
possible to involve in it his neighbours and 
allies. 

Such a conduct, founded upon the 
most manifest moderation, scems to have 
emboldened the cabinet of Versailles to 
that degrec, that after having pertidiously 


respect the treaties in as far as they do uot | encouraged rebellious subjects under the 
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deceitful mask of liberty of commerce and | 


independence, to plunge the dagger into 
the heart of their mother country, not con- 
tented withso hostile a proceeding, France, 
after having drawn Spain into her views 
without any national quarrel, and without 
being even able to. alledge any plausible 
motive to colour her conduct, has been 
now manifesting more and more her dan- 
gerous projects against Great Britain it- 
self, and announcing, with all the impe- 
rious parade of her known ambition, an 
invasion of the British islands. 

Upon the news of these extraordinary 
and multiplied preparations, your high 
mightinesses will have already justified the 
pressing and reiterated instances which 
the King of Great Britain could not but 
make to you upon the subject of naval 
stores, and the notorious danger of Eng- 
land will fully justify your high mighti- 
nesses towards that part of your subjects 
who reclaim against all restriction, though 
friendship and justice plead equally in fa- 
vour of the demand made by my court. 

But these means, which are at bottom 
only palliatives to prevent a future evil, 
are no longer seasonable, the danger is 
become pressing; the remedy must be 
speedy. The stipulations of a treaty, 
founded upon the interest of commerce 
only, must give way to those founded upon 
the dearest interests of both nations. The 
moment is come which is to decide, Whe- 
ther Great Britain, which has spilt so 
much blood, and expended so much trea- 
sure, to assist others, and to maintain li- 
berty and religion, shall have no other re- 
source against the envy and malice of her 
enemies, than her own courage and her 
own strength; whether she shall see her- 
self abandoned by her most ancient friends 
and allies to the ambitious views of the 
House of Bourbon, who would crush all to 
reign over all; and whether Europe in ge- 
neral, and your high mightinesses in par- 
ticular, shall see with indifference, a system 
established that would evidently destroy 
that balance which can alone secure your 
commerce, your liberty, and even your 
existence. 

The King, high and mighty lords, has 
too great an opinion of the penetration, 
the good faith, and the wisdom of the Re- 
public, to doubt an instant the sentiments 
of your higlimightinesses upon such an oc- 
casion. A nation whose annals are almost 
wholly filled with the recital of the dan- 
gers that the ambition of Trance has suc- 


cessively created; whose best days have 
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been marked by her most intimate union 
with England ; a nation, in a word, ac- 
customed to exact a liberal and rigorous 
execution of an onerous treaty, has too 
much generosity not to fulfil those treaties 
which have united the interests of the two 
nations for upwards of a century. 

It is in this persuasion, joined to every 
thing that is held modst sacred amonyst 
men, that the underwritten anibassacor 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary of the 
king of Great Britain, has, by express 
order, the honour to notify to your high 
mightinesses, that-the danger which threut- 
ens his Majesty’s dominions, lays the King 
under the necessity of reclaiming, without 
loss of time, the succours stipulated by 
the treaties of 1678, and others; the casus 
JSederis of which is so clearly explained 
in the separate article of that of 1716. 
His Majesty expects them with the con- 
fidence of a neighbour who has never 
failed in his engagements; and for the 
rest, confides in the Divine blessing upon 
the justice of his cause, and in the fidelity 
and valour of his subjects. 

' The under-written will wait with the 
utmost impatience for a precise, speedy, 
and favourable resolution; and is ready 
to confer with the deputies of your high 
mightinesses, upon the further measures 
to be taken. Done at the Hague, the 
22d of July 1779. JOSEPH YORKE. 


No. 4. MemortAt presented by Sir Jo- 
seph Yorke to the States General, 
the 26th November 1779. 


High and Mighty Lards, 

The King cannot see without surprize, 
the silence which has been observed to- 
wards him, upon the Memorial, which by 
order of his Majesty the under-written 
had the honour to present to your high 
mightinesses more than four months ayo, 
to demand the succours . stipulated by 
treaties. | 

His Majesty would not have called for 
the assistance of his allies, if he had not 
been fully authorised thereto by the 
threats, the preparations, and even the at- 
tacks of his enemies; and if he had not 
thought your high mightinesses as much 
interested in the safety of Great Britain 
as in your own preservation. 

The spirit and the letter of the treaties 
equally bear testimony to thistruth: your 
high mightinesses are too wise and too 
just to elude the observance of them, espe- 
cially after having yourselves solicited the 
addition of the separate article of 1716, 
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in which the casus feederis is stipulated in 
a clear and ifcontestible manner. 

The hostile Declaration made at London 
by the marquis of Noailles, the attack of 
the island of Jersey, the siege of Gibraltar, 
and all the other equally notorious enter- 
prizes, are so many proofs of open and 
direct aggression. Besides, your high 
mightinesses have secn, during the last 
summer, the combined forces of the 
House of Bourbon, evidently directed to 
the attack of his Majesty’s kingdoms, and 
although the King’s vigorous measures, 
the zeal and patriotic etiorts of the Eng- 
lish nation, accompanied by the Divine 
blessing, have happily averted hitherto 
these ambitious designs; yet the danger 
still exists, and our enemies continue to 
announce, with the same parade and con- 
fidence, formidable descents and invasions, 
under the protection of their whole naval 
force. 

The King can never imagine, that the 
wisdom of your high mightinesses can 
suffer you to be indifferent, when such 
solid interests, and common to both coun- 
tries, are at stake; and stil] less can the 
King imagine, that you are not convinced 
of the justice of the motives which have 
determined his Majesty to claim the suc- 
cours that are due on so many accounts. 
His Majesty inclines to believe, that your 
high mightinesses having come to a resolu- 
“tion to augment your navy, had from pru- 
dence delayed your answer till you were 
in a fitter situation to furnish the succours 
required. 

t is for this reason, that I have orders, 
in renewing the strongest instances upon 
this subject, to demand of your high 
mightinesses, in the most friendly manner, 
not to defer the concerting the means of 
fulfilling your engagements in this respect. 
The decision of your high mightinesses is 
so necessary and so important in its con- 
sequences, that the King would think he 
was wanting to himself, to his subjects, 
and to those of the Republic, if his Ma- 
jesty did not seriously recommend this 
affair to the full but speedy deliberation of 
your high mightinesses. It is of infinite 
import to the King, that he should be 
. clearly informed upon so essential an ob- 
ject, by a precise and immediate answer. 

His Majesty hopes, from the equity of 
your high mightinesses, that your answer 
will be conformable to treaties, and to the 
sentiments of friendship which he has al- 
ways entertained towards the Republic ; 
and it will be according to the resolution 
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of your high mightinesses, that his Ma- 
jesty will take such further measures as 
he shall judge to be best adapted to the 
circumstances and most fitting for the se- 
curity of his state, the welfare of his peo- 
ple, and the dignity of his crown. Done 
at the Hague, 26th Nov. 1779. 
JosEPH YORKE. 


No. 5. DecLARATION presented by sir 
Joseph Yorke to the States General, 
10th November 1780. 


High and Mighty Lords, 

The King my master has, through the 
whole course of his reign, shewn the sin- 
cerest desire of maintaining the union 
that has subsisted above a century be- 
tween his crown andthe Republic. This 
union rests upon the firm basis of reci- 
ieey interests, and as it has greatly contri- 

uted to the happiness of both nations, 
the natural enemy of both employs every 
political engine to destroy it. For some 
time past this enemy has laboured with 
too much success, being supported by a 
faction that endeavours to govern the Re- 
public; and that is always ready to sacri- 
fice the general interests to private views. 
The King has seen, with equal surprize 
and concern, the little effect of the reite- 
rated demands of the succours stipulated 
by treaties, and of the representation of 
his ambassador, upon daily infractions of 
the most solemn engagements. 

The King’s moderation has led him to 
attribute this conduct of Phas high 
mightinesses to the intrigues of a leading 
cabal, and his Majesty will still believe 
that your justice and wisdom will deter- 
mine you to fulfil your engagements with 
him, and to prove, by your whole conduct, 
your resolution to give vigour to the sys- 
tem formed by the wisdom of your ances- 
tors, the only one by which the safety and 
glory of your Republic can be secured. 

The answer of your high mightinesses to 
this Declaration, which the .under-written 
makes by order of his court, will be the 
touchstone of your intentions and senti- 
ments towards his Majesty. 

The King has long had numberless in- 
dications of the dangerous designs of an 
unbridled faction; but the papers of Mr. 
Laurens, who stiled himsel pene of 
the pretended congress, furnish the disco- 
very of a plot without example in the an- 
nals of the Republic. It is proved, by 
those papers, that the regency of Amster- 
dam had carried on a secret correspon- 


| dence with the American rebels, so early 
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as the month of August 1778; and that 
there were instructions and full powers, 
signed by their order, relative to the con- 
clusion ofan indissoluble treaty of friend- 
ship with the rebels of a eae to 
whom the Republic is bound by the closest 
ties. The authors of this plot do not pre- 
tend to deny it; on the contrary, they 
avow and justify it. 

It is under these circumstances, that 
his Majesty, relying on the equity of your 
high mightinesses, demands a formal disa- 
vowal of so irregular a conduct, not less 
contrary to your most sacred engagements 
than to the fundamental laws of the con- 
stitution of the Republic. 

The King equally requires a speedy sa- 
tisfaction, adequate to the offence, and an 
excmplary punishment of the pensionary 
Van Berkel, and his accomplices, as dis- 
turbers of the public peace, and violaters 
of the law. of nations. 

His Majesty is persuaded, that the an- 
swer of your high mightinesses will be 
apeedy and satisfactory in every respect ; 
but if the contrary should happen, if your 
high mightinesses should refuse so just a 
demand, or should endeavour to elude it 
by silence, which will be considered as a 
refusal, then the King cannot but look 
upon the Republic herself, as approving 
those flagrant insults, which she refuses 
to disavow and punish; and after such a 
conduct, his Majesty will find himself 
under the necessity of taking those mea- 
sures which his dignity, and the essential 
interests of his people, require. Done at 
the Hague, the 10th Nov. 1780. 

JosepH YORKE. 


No. 6. MeEmoriA_ presented by Sir Jo- 
seph Yorke to the States General, 
Dec. 12th, 1780. 


High and Mighty Lords ; 

The uniform conduct of the King to- 
wards the Republic, the friendship which 
has so long subsisted between the two na- 
tions, the rights of sovereigns, and the 
faith of the most solemn engagements, 
will no doubt decide the answer of your 
high mightinesses to the memorial which 
the under-written presented some time 
ago, by the express order of his court. It 
would be injurious to the wisdom and jus- 
tice of your high mightinesses, to suppose 
that you can hesitate a moment to give 
the satisfaction demanded by his Majesty. 
As the resolutions of your high mighti- 
nesses of the 27th of November, were the 

result of a deliberation which related only 
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to your own interior government; and as 
an answer to the above mentioned Memo- 
rial was not then under consideration, the 
only remark to be made on those Resolu- 
tions, is, That the principles which dic- 
tated them evidently prove the justice of 
the demand his Majesty has made. In 
deliberating upon this Memorial, to which 
the under-written requires here, in the 
name of his court, an immediate and satis- 
factory answer in all respects, your high 
mightinesses will no doubt remember, that 
the affair is of the last importance; that 
the object is no less than a complaint 
brought by an injured sovereign; that the 
offence, of which he demands exemplary 
punishment and complete satisfaction, is a 
violation of the constitution of the Repub- 
lic, of which the King is guarantee, an in- 
fraction of public faith, a flagrant insult 
offered to the dignity of his crown. The 
King never imagined that your high mighti- 
nesses had approved the treaty with his 
rebellious subjects; that would have been 
on your part an hostile attack, a declara- 
tion of war; but the offence was committed 
by the magistrates of a city that forms a 
considerable part of the state; and it be- 
longs to the sovereign power to punish 
that offence, and to make reparation for 
it. His Majesty, by the complaints made 
by his ambassador, has put the punish- 
ment and reparation in the hands of your 
high mightinesses, and it will be only io 
the last extremity, that is, in the case ofa 
denial of justice on your part, or of si- 
lence, which would be interpreted as a re- 
fusal, that the King will do himself the 
justice he demands. Done at the Hague, 
the 12th of Dec. 1780. | 
JosEePpH YORKE. 


No. 7. Extract from the Register, of 
the Resolutions of their High Mighti- 
nesses the States General of the 
United Provinces. Friday, Dec.15th, 
1780. 


Upon what has been represented to 
their high mightinesses by Mr. Quarles, 
president of their assembly, relative to a 
further visit made him by sir Joseph 
Yorke, his Britunnic Majesty's ambassa- 
dor extraordinary and plenipotentiary, in 
order to press for an answer to his Memo- 
rial, lately presented to their high mighti- | 
nesses by his Majesty's order ; 

It is understood and resolved, after pre- 
vious deliberation, hereby to charge the 
grether of their high mightinesses, to ac- 
quaint sir Joseph Yorke, that the Memo- 
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rials he has lately presented, have been States of Holland shall pay no other du- 
taken ad referendum by the respective pro-| ties or imports in the ports, havens, 
yinces; and to assure him, that their high roads, countries, sslands, cities, and towns, 
mightinesses will not neglect to endeavour of the said United States of America, or 
to efféctuate that an answer to the same | any of them, than the natives and inhabi- 
shall be given him as soon as +3 feasible, | tants shall pay, but shall enjoy all the other, 
and the constitution of the government rights, liberties, privileges, immunities, 

and exemptions in trade, navigation, and 


any wise permits. ; Be 
_| commerce in passing from one part there 

ne: ae RAGS . ee eae to another, and in going to and oe ah 
rags iaice same, from and to any part of the wor. 

their High Mightinesses the Estates of which the said natives or inhabitants en- 

joy. 


. Ag : 
land, and the Thirteen United States $, The subjects, people, and inhabi- 


tants of the said United States of Ame- 
rica, or any of them, shall not pay any 
other duties or imposts in the ports, ha- 
vens, roads, countries, islands, cities, OF 
towns, subject to their said high mighti- 
nesses the estates of the seven United 
Provinces of Holland, than the natives 
and inhabitants of those countries, islands, 
cities, or towns, shall pay, but shall enjoy 
all other the rights, liberties, privileges, 
immunities, and exemptions, in trade, na- 
vigation, and commerce, in passing from 
one part thereof to another, and in going, 
to and from the same, to and from any 
part of the world, which the said natives 
or inhabitants enjoy- 
4. The subjects of each of the afore- 
said confederates, and the inhabitants of 
the countries, islands, cities, or towns, be- 
longing to either of the parties, shall have 
liberty freely and securely, without li- 
cence or passport general or special, by 
land or by water, or in any other way, to 
go into the kingdoms, countries, provinces, 
islands, cities, villages, towns walled or 
unwalled, or fortified, ports, dominions, or 
territories whatsoever of the other confe- 
derate, there to enter, and return from 
thence, to abide there, and pass through 
the same, and in the mean time to buy 
and purchase as they please all things nes 
cessary for their subsistence and use, and 
they shall be treated with all mutual kind- 
ble, and universal peace and sincere friend- | neas and favour; provided, however, that in 
ship between their high mightinesses the | all matters they behave and comport them- 
estates of the seven United Provinces of | selves conformably to the public laws, sta- 
Holland, and the United States of North | tutes, and ordinances of such kingdom, 
‘America, and the subjects and people of { country, province, island, city, or town, In 
the said parties, and between the coun- which they may be, and live and converse 
tries, islands, cities, and towns, situated | with each other friendly and peaceably, 
under the ‘urisdiction of the said United | and keep up reciprocal concord by all 
Srates of Holland, and the said United | manner of good understanding. 
States of America, and the people and 5. The subjects and people of each of 
{inhabitants thereof, of every degree, with- the parties, and the inhabitants of the 
out exception of persons or places. countries, islands, cities, or towns, sub- 
2, The subjects of the said United | ject or belonging to either of them, shall 


Hampshire, Massachusets Bay, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey; Pensylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia. 


The parties being willing to fix, in an 
ne e and permanent manner, the rules 
which ought to be followed, relative to the 
correspondence and commerce which they 
desire to establish between their respec- 
tive countries, states, subjects, and peo- 
ple, have judged, that the said end could 

hot be better attained, than by taking for 
the basis of their agreement, the most 
erfect equality and reciprocity, and by 
carefully avoiding all those burthensome 
references which are usually the sources 
of debate, embarrassment and discontent ; 
by leaving also each party at liberty to 
make, respecting commerce and naviga- 
tion, such interior regulations as it shall 
find most convenient to itself; and by 
founding the advantage of commerce 
solely upon reciprocal utility, and the just 
rules of free intercourse ; reserving withal 
to each party, the liberty of admitting at 
its pleasure, other nations to a participa- 
tion of the same advantages. 

On these principles, the parties above- 
mentioned have, after mature delibera- 
tion, agreed to the following articles. 

Art. 1. There shall be a firm, inviola- 
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have leave or licence to come with their 
Ships or vessels, as also with the goods and 
merchandizes on board the same, (the 
trade or importation whereof are not pro- 
hibited by the laws or ordinances of either 
country) to the lands, countries, cities, 
ports, places, and rivers, of either side, to 
enter into the same, to resort thereto, to 
remain and reside there without any limi- 
tation of time, also to hire houses, or to 
lodge with other people, and to buy all 
inds of lawful merchandizes and goods, 
where they think fit, from the first work- 
man or seller, or in any other manner, 
whether in the public market for the sale 
of things in mart towns, fairs, or where- 
soever those goods or merchandizes are 
manufactured or sold; they may also lay 
up and keep in their magazines or ware- 
‘houses, and from thence expose to sale, 
merchandizes or goods brought from other 
Parts; neither shall they in any wise be 
obliged, unless willingly and of their own 
accord, to bring their said goods or mer- 
chandizes to the marts or fairs; on this 
condition however, that they shall not sell 
the same by retail in shops, or any where 
else: but they are not to be loaded with 
any impositions or taxes on account of the 
said freedom, or for any other cause what- 
soever, except what are to be paid for 
their ships, vessels, or goods, according to 
the laws and customs received in each 
country, agreeable to. the stipulations in 
this treaty: and moreover, they shall have 
free leave and permission, without an 
kind of hindrance or molestation, to re- 
move themselves, also, if they should 
‘ppen to be married, their wives and 
children if they have any, and their ser- 
vants if they are willing to go with their 
masters, together with their merchandizes, 


churches, chapels, or houses, with o 

Oors: moreover, liberty shall be granted 
to bury the subjects of. either party who 
die in the territories of the other, in con. 
venient and decent places, to be appointed 
for that purpose as occasion shall require; 
neither shall the dead bodies of those that. 
are buried, be anyways molested, 

7. Furthermore it’ ig agreed and con- 
cluded, as a general rule, that all and sin- 
gular the subjects of their said high mighti- 
nesses the seven United Provinces of 
Holland, and of the said United States 
of America, in all countries and places 
subject to their power, on either side, as 
to all duties, impositions, or Custonis what- 
soever, concerning goods, merchandizes, 
Persons, ships, vessels, freights, seamen, 
navigation, and commerce, shall use and 
enjoy the same privileges, liberties, and 
immunities, at least, and have the like 
favour in all things, as well in the courts 
of justice, as in all such things as relate 
either to commerce, or to any other right 
whatever, which any foreign nation the 
most favoured, has, uses, and enjoys, or 
may hereafter have, use, and enjoy. 

8. Their high mightinesses the estates 
of the seven United Provinces of Hol- 
land shall endeavour, by all means in their 
power, to protect and ‘defend all vessels, 
and the effects, belonging to the sub ects, 
people, or inhabitants of the said United 

tates of America, or any of them, being 
in: their ports, havens, or roads, or on the 
seas near to their countries, islands, Cities, 
or towns; and to recover, and cause to be 
restored to the right owners, their agents or 
attornies, all such vessels and effects, which 
shall be taken within their jurisdiction : 
and their ships of war, or any convoys 
sailing under their authority, shall, upon 

occasions, take under their protection 
all vessels belonging to the su jects, peo- 
ple, or inhabitants of the said United States 
of America, or any of them, or holding 
€ Sain Course, or going the same Way; 
and shall defend such vessels as long ‘as 
they hold the same course, or go the same 
way, against all attacks, force, and Vvio- 
ence, in the same manner as they ought 
to protect and defend vessels belonging to 
the subjects of their said high mightinesseg 
the states of the seven United Provinces 
of Holland. 4 

9. In like manner the said United States 
of America, and their ships of war sailin 
under their authority, shall protect and 
defend, conformable to the tenor of the 
- preceding article, all the vessels and effects 


each country, by land or by sea, on the 
rivers and fresh waters, notwithstandin 
any law, privilege, grant, immunity, or 
Custom, in any wise importing the con- 
trary. 

6. In the business of religion, there 
shall be an entire liberty allowed to the 
subjects of each of the confederates, ag 
also, if they are married, to their Wives 
and children; neither shall they be com- 
Pelled to go to the churches, or to be pre- 
Sent at the religious worship in any other 
place: on the contrary, they may, with- 
out any kind of molestation, perform their 
religious exercises after their own way, in 
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belonging to the subjects of the seven 
United Provinces of Holland; and use all 
their endeavours to recover, and cause to 
be restored to their right owners, the said 
vessels and effects that shall have been 
taken within the jurisdiction of the said 
United States of America, or any of them. 
10. Their high mightinesses the estates 
of the seven United Provinces of Holland, 
will employ their good offices and interpo- 
sition with the king or emperor of Mo- 
rocco or Fez, the regency of Algiers, 
Tunis, or Tripoli, or with any of them, 
and also with every other prince, state, or 
power, on the coast of Barbary, in Africa, 
and the subjects of the said king, emperor, 
states, and powers, and each of them; in 
order to provide, as fully and efficaciously 
as possible, for the benefit, conveniency, 
and safety of the said United States, and 
each of them, their subjects, people, and 
inhabitants, and their vessels and effects, 
against all violence, insult, attacks, or de- 
predations, on the part of the said princes 
or states of Barbary, or their subjects. 
11. Ht shall be lawful and free for mer- 
chants and others, being subjects either 
of the said seven United States of Hol- 
Jand, or of the said United States of Ame- 
rica, by will, or any other disposition, 
made either during the time of sickness, 
or any other time before, or at the point 
of death, to devise or give away to such 
person or persons as to them shall seem 
good, their effects, merchandizes, money, 
debts, goods moveable or immoveable, 
which they have, or ought to have, at the 
time of their death, or at any time before, 
within the countries, islands, cities, towns, 
or dominions, belonging to either of the 
said contracting partics: moreover, whe- 
ther they die, having made their will or 
intestate, their Jawful heirs, executors, or 
administrators, residing in the dominions 
of either of the contracting parties, or 
coming from any other part, although 
they be not naturalized, and without hav- 
ing the effect of this concession contested 
or impeded, under pretext of any rights 
or prerogative of provinces, cities, or pri- 
vate persons, shall freely and quietly re- 
ceive and take possession of all the said 
goods and effects whatsoever, according to 
the laws of each country respectively; in 
such manner, however, that the wills and 
rights of entering upon the inheritances 
of persons dying intestate, must be proved 
according to law in those places where 
each person may happen to die, as well 
by the subjects of one as of the other 
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contracting party; any law, statute, edict, 
custom, ordinance, droit d’aubaine, or 
any other right whatsoever, notwith- 
standing. 

12. The goods and estates of the people 
and subjects of the one contracting purty 
that shall die in the countries, islands, 
lands, cities, or towns of the other, shall 
be preserved for the lawful heirs and suc- 
cessors of the deceased, the right of an 
third person always reserved; and suc 
goods and effects, together with the papers, 
writing, and books of accounts of such 
deceased person, shall be put into an in- 
ventory by the consul, or other public mi- 
nister of such party whose subject has so 
died, and put into the hands of two or 
three reputable merchants, that shall be 
named by suci) consul or public minister, 
to be kept for the heirs, executors, admi- : 
nistrators, or creditors of the deceased; 
nor shall any judicatory whatever inter- 
meddle therein, until applied to, accord- 
ing to the forms of law, by such heir, exe- 
cutor, administrator, or creditor. 

13. It shall be lawful and free for the 
subjects of each party to employ such ad- 
vocates, attornies, notaries, solicitors, or 
factors, as they shall think fit; to which 
end, the advocates, and others abovemen- 
tioned, may be appointed by the ordinary 
judges, if it be needful, and the judges be 
thereunto required. a a 

14. Merchants, masters of ships, owners, 
mariners, men of all kinds, ships and ves- 
sels, and all merchandizes and goods in 
general, and effects, of one of the confe- 
derates, or of the subjects thereof, shail 
not, on any public or private account, by 
virtue of any general or special edict, be 
seized or detained in any of the countries, 
lands, islands, cities, towns, ports, havens, 
shores, or dominions whatsoever, of the 
other confederate, for public use, for war- 
like expeditions, or for any other cause ; 
much less for the private use of any one 
shall they be detained by arrests, com- 
pelled by violence, or under any colour 
thereof, or in anywise molested or in- 
jured. Moreover, itshallbe unlawful forthe 
subjects of either party to take any thing, 
or to extort it by force, from the subjects 
of the other party, without the consent of 
the person to whom it belongs, and it to 
be paid for with ready money: which, 
however, is not to be understood of that 
detention and seizure which shall be made 
by the command and authority of justice, 
and by the ordinary methods, on account 
of debt or crimes ; in respect whereof, the 
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proceedings must be by way of law, ac. ever; but if it should happen to be neces. 
cording to the forms of justice. sary for them to produce their books of 

15. It is further agreed and concluded, accounts for deciding apy dispute or con. 
That it shall be Wholly free for all mer. troversy; in such case, they shall bring 
chants, commanders of ships, and other into court the intire books or Writings, but 
Subjects of their high mightinesses the | so as the judge or any other person ma 
States of the seven a not have liberty to inspect any other arti. 
Holland, in all places subject to the domi. cles in the said books than such as shall 
nion and jurisdiction of the said United | be necessary to give credit to the said 
States of America, to manage their own | books, neither shall it be lawful, under any 
pretence, to take the said books or wri. 
>| Ings forcibly out of the hands of the owners, 
or to retain them, the case of bankruptcy 
only excepted. 

17. The merchant ships of either of the 
parties which shall be making into a port 
of the other party, and concerning whose 
voyage, and the species of goods on board 

er, there shall be any just grounds of sus- 
Picion, shall be obliged to exhibit, as well 
upon the high seas as in the ports and 
havens, not only her passports, but like. 
wise certificates, expressly shewing that 

er goods are not of the number of those 
which have been prohibited a8 contraband. 

18. If by exhibitin the abovesaid cer- 
tificates, mentioning the particulars of the 
things on board, the other c 

iscover there are ony of 
goods which are prohibited and declared 
contraband by this treaty, and consigned 
for a port nines the pellicnes of his ene- 
mies, it shall not be lawful to break up the 
hatches of such ship, or to open any chest, 
coffer, pack, cask, or any other vessel or 
package found therein, or to remove the 
smallest parcel of the goods, whether such 
ship belongs to the subjects of their high 
mightinesses the States of the seven United 

TOvinces of Holland, or to the subjects 
or inhabitants of the said United States of 
America, unless the loading be brought on 
there in presence of the officers of the 
Court of Admiralty, and an Invento 
thereof made; but there shall be no allow- 
ance to sell, exchange, or alienate the 
same, in any manner, until after that due 
and lawful process shall have been 
against such prohibited goods, and the 
court of Admiralty res ectively shall, by 
& sentence pronounced, have confiscated 
the same, Saving always as well the ship 

itself, as any other goods found therein, 

chants on both sides, in the places of their | which by this treaty are to be esteemed 
abode, or elsewhere, to keep books of their free; neither may they be detained on 
accounts and affairs in any language or pretence of their being as it were infected 
manner, and on any paper, they shall think by the prohibited goods, much less shall 
fit, and to have an intercourse of letters in they be confiscated as lawful prize: but if 
such language or idiom as they shall please, | not the whole cargo, but only part thereof, 
Without any search or molestation what- | shall consist of prohibited gouds, and the 


any interpreter or broker, nor to pay them 
any salary or fees, unless they choose to 


workmen that may be appointed by. public 
authority for that urpose, but it shall be 
entirely free for them to load or unload 
their ships by themselves, or to make use 
of such persons in loadin or unloading the 
same, as they shall think t, without paying 


Own, or to wait for their being loaded 
longer than they please. And all and 
every the subjects, peo le, and inhabitants 
of the said United States of America, 
shall reciprocally have and enjoy the same 
privileges and liberties, in all places what- 
S0ever subject to the dominion and juris- 
diction of their high mightinesses the 
States of the seven United Provinces of 
Holland. 

16. A dispute arising between an 
commander of the ships on either side and 
his seamen, in any port of the other party, 
Concerning wages due to the said seamen, 
or other civil Causes, the magistrate of the 
place shall require no more from the per- 
Son accused than that he Bive to the 
accuser, a declaration in writing, witnessed 


petent judge, in his own country; which 

eing done, it shall not be lawful for the 
seamen to desert the ship, or to hinder the 
commander from prosecuting his voyage. 
It moreover shall be lawful for the mer. 
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commander of the ship shall be ready and 
willing to deliver them to the captor who 
has discovered them, in such case, the 
captor having received those goods, shall 
forthwith discharge the ship, and not 
hinder her, by any means, from freely pro- 
secuting the voyage on which she was 
bound; but in case the contraband mer- 
chandize cannot be all recejved on board 
the vessel of the captor, then the captor 
may, notwithstanding the offer of deliver- 
ing him the contraband goods, carry the 
vessel into the nearest port, agreeable to 
what is above directed. 

19. On the contrary, it is agreed, 
that whatever shall be found to be laden 
by the subjects, people, or inhabitants of 
either party, on any ship belonging to the 
enemy of the other, or to his subjects, the 
whole, although it be not of the sort of pro- 
hibited goods, may be confiscated in the 
same manner as if it belonged to the enemy 
himself; except such goods and merchan- 
dizes as were put on board the ships before 
the declaration of war, or even after such 
declaration, if it so be that it was done 
without knowledge of such declaration ; 
so that the goods of the subjects and peo- 
ple of either party, whether they be of the 
nature of such as are prohibited, or other- 
wise, which, as aforesaid, were put on 
board any ship belonging to an enemy be- 
fore the war, or after the declaration of 
the same, without knowledge of it, shall 
no ways be liable to confiscation, but shall 
well and truly be restored without delay, 
to the proprietors demanding the same ; 
but so as that if the said merchandizes 
be contraband, it shall not be any ways 
lawful to carry them afterwards to any 
ports belonging to the enemy; the two 
contracting parties agree that the term of 
six months, being elapsed after the decla- 
ration of war, their respective subjects, 
people, and inhabitants, from whatever 
part of the world they come, shall not 
plead the ignorance mentioned in this 
article. . | 

20. And that more effectual care may 
be taken for the security of the subjects 
and people of either party, that they do 
not suffer any injury by the men of war or 
privateers of the other party, all the com- 
manders of the ships of war, and the armed 
vessels of the said States of the seven 
United Provinces of Holland, and of the 
said United States of America, and all 
their subjects and people, shall be forbid 
doing any injury or damage to the other 
side ; and if they actto the contrary, they 


~ 
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shall be punished, and shall moreover be 
bound to make satisfaction for al] matter 
of damage, and the interest thereof, by 
reparation, under the pain and obligation 
of their person and goods. 

21. Allships and merchandizes, of what 
nature sdever, which shall be rescued out 
of the hands of pirates or robbers on the 
high seas, shall be brought into some port 
of one or the other party, and shall be de- 
livered into the custody of the officers of 
that port, in order to be restored entire to 
the true proprietors as soon as due and 
sufficient proof shall be made concerning | 
the property thereof. 

22. It shall be lawful for the ships of 
war, privateers, or armed vessels of either 
party, freely to carry whithersoever they 
please, the ships and goods taken from 
their enemies, without being obliged ta 
pay any duty to the officers of the Admi- 
ralty, or any other judges; nor shall such 
prizes be arrested or seized when they 
come to and enter the ports of either party; 
nor shall the searchers, or other officers of 
those places, search the same, or make 
examination concerning the lawfulness of 
such prizes; but they may hoist sail at 
any time and depart, and carry their 
prizes to the place expressed in their com- 
missions, which the commanders of such | 
ships of war, privateers, or armed vessels, 
shall be obliged to shew: on the contrary, . 
no shelter or refuge shall be given in their 
ports to such as shall have made prizes of 
the subjects, people, or property of either 
of the parties; but if such shall come in, 
being forced by stress of weather, or the 
danger of the seas, all proper means shall 
be vigorously used that they go out and 
retire from thence as soon as possible. 

23. If any ships or vessels belonging 
to cither of the parties, their subjects or 
people, shall, within the coasts or domi- 
nions of the other,’stick upon the sands or 
be wrecked, or suffer any other damage, 
all friendly assistance and relief shall be 
given to the persons shipwrecked, or such 
as shall be in danger thereof, and letters of 
safe conduct shall likewise be given to 
them, for their quiet and free passage from 
thence, and the return of every one to 
their own country. 

24. In case the subjects or people of 
either party, with their shipping, whether 
public and of war, or private and of mer- 
chants, be forced, through stress of wea- 
ther, pursuit of pirates or enemies, or any 
other urgent necessity, for seeking of 
shelter and harbour, to retreat and entéf 
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into any of the rivers, creeks, bays, havens, 
roads, ports, or shores, belonging to the 
other party, they shall be received and 
treated with all humanity and kindness, 
and enjoy all friendly protection and help ; 
and they shall be permitted to refresh and 
provide themselves, at reasonable rates, 
with victuals, and all things needful for the 
sustenance of their persons or reparation 
of their ships, and conveniency of their 
voyage; and they shall no ways be de- 
tained or hindered from returning out of 
the said ports or roads, but may remove 
and depart when and whither they please, 
without any let or hindrance. 

25. For the better promoting commerce 
on both sides, it is agreed, that if a war 
should ever happen to break out between 
the said contracting parties, six months 
after the proclamation of war, shall be al- 
lowed to the merchants, subjects, and 
people on either side, in the countries, ci- 
ties, and towns where they may happen 
to reside ; in which time they themselves 
may retire, together with all their families, 
goods, merchandizes, and effects, and 
carry them wlithersoever they shall please ; 
as likewise, at the same time, the selling 
and disposing of their goods, both move- 
able and immoveable, shall be allowed them 
freely, and without any disturbance; and 
in the mean time their goods, effects, wares, 
and merchandizes, and particularly their 

reons, shall not be detained or troubled 

arrest or seizure, but rather in the mean 
time the subjects and people on each side 
shall have and enjoy good and speedy jus- 
tice, so that, during the said space of six 
months, they may be able to recover their 
goods and effects, entrusted as well to the 
public as to private persons: and if any 
thing be taken from them, or any injury 
be done by either party, or the Poke or 
subjects on either side, full satisfaction 
shall be made for the same, by the party 
committing such injury, or doing such da- 
mage. : 

26. No subjects of their high mighti- 
nesses the states of the seven United Pro- 
vinces of Holland shall apply for or take 
any commission or letter of marque, for 
arming any ship or ships to act as priva- 
teers against the said United States of Ame- 
rica, or any of them, or against the pro- 
perty of any of them, from any prince or 
state with which the said United States of 
America shall epee to be at war; and if 
any person of either nation shall take such 
commission or letter of marque, he shall 
be punished as a pirate. 

a” 
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27. It shall not be lawful for any fo- 
reign privateers, not belonging to the sub- 
jects of their high mightinesses the states 
of the seven United Provinces of Holland, 
nor to the citizens of the said United 
States of America, which have commis- 
sions from any other prince or state in en- 
mity with either of the contracting par- 
ties, to fit their ships of war in the ports 
of either the one or the other of the afore- 
said parties, to sell what they have taken, 
or in any other manner whatsoever to ex- 
change their ships, merchandizes, or an 
other lading; neither shal! they be al- 
lowed even to purchase victuals, except 
such as shall be necessary for their going 
to the next port of that prince or state 
from which they have commissions. __ 

28. Subjects and inhabitants of both 
the contracting parties shall be at liberty 
to navigate their ships (without any dis- 
tinction of owners, to whom the cargo or 
cargoes may belong) from all ports what- 
ever belonging to the powers, that then 
are, or afterwards may be, in amity with 
either of the aforementioned States; as 
also to trade in their way to or from such 
places, ports and towns belonging to the 
enemies of either party, whether the said 
place be within the jurisdiction of one or 
more powers. It is also hereby stipulated, 
that the freedom of shipping will be ex- 
tended to the cargoes, belonging to the 
ue subjects or inhabitants of the 
said States, though the whole, or part of 
the said cargo should be the enemy’s pro- 
perty. This privilege is also to be con- 
strued as extending to all persons what- 
ever, on board the said pan i (the military 
in the enemy’s service only excepted ) as 
well as contraband goods. 

29. This article contains a large enu- 
meration of the goods prohibited to be 
carried to the enemy, which comprehends 
all manner of warlike stores. It gives also 
an account of such goods as may be law- 
fully exported, nani. clothing and other 
manufactured goods of wool, cloth, silks, 
&c. &c. the matters employed in manu- 
facturing the same; gold and silver either 
coined or in bullion, all sorts of metals, 
corn and seeds, spices, tobacco, meat, 
salt or smoked, and every kind of eat- 
ables ; in fine, ship timber, sails, canvas, 
and every effects whatever not fashioned 
in the shape of any tool or warlike instru- 
ment usually employed in war, either b 
sea or land, all the aforesaid goods an 
wares shall at no time be looked upon as 
contraband, and may be carried by the 
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subjects and ‘nhabitants of the con- 
federate States, even to places belong- 
ing to the enemy then at war with either 

arty, excepting only such towns and 

laces, which might happen to be besieged, 
surrounded, oF blocked up at the time 0 
nine off, for their use, the said wares 
and goods 


3), In order to prevent all dissention 
and difficulty which might arise between 
the subjects of either state, in case one of 
them should go to war with some other 

ower or powers, the shipping, &c- belong- 

ing to the other party, shall be provid 
with letters or passes. specifying the name, 
cargo, and purthen of the ship, together 
with the ca tain or masters name, an 
the place © his residence: that thus it 
may appear that the ship, &c- belongs 
truly to the gaid subjects and inhabitants. 
The said pass to be worded as shall be men- 
tioned at the end of this present treaty. 
Those letters, or Passcss shall be renewed 
every year, | the bearers should return 
to the same port within that time. It is 
further agreed, that besides the aforesaid 

asses, certificates shall be given, men- 
tioning every part of the cargoes, the re- 
spective places from and to which such. 
ships may be bound. The said certificates 
to be drawn up in the usual form, before 
the officers of the place from whence the 
said ships are to sail; the said officers 
shall be at liberty to mention, by name, if 
they think it expedient, the owners of the 
cargo or cargoes. , 

31. The commanders or owners of ships 
belonging to the contracting parties, en- 
tering into any of the roads of either of 
the said States, who may not think proper 
to enter into port; Of; when entered, will 
not choose to unload either the whole or 

art of the cargo, shall not be compen 
to declare in what it consists, unless a 
well-grounded suspicion should arise, on 
some evident circumstances of their being 
laden for the enemy, of carrying from one 
of the contederate States to the other, 
any prohibited goods; in which case, such 
commanders, owncrs or inhabitants, shall 
be obliged to shew their passports and 
certificates, drawn up in the manner here- 
after mentioned. ) 

32. When the ships belonging to either 
state, sailing coast-ways, OF otherwise, 
shall be met by the ships of war, privateers; 
&cc. of the other party, in order to prevent 
mischief, the latter shall keep out of the 
reach of the guns, though it will be lawful 
for them to send their boats to board the 
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abovesaid merchant-men, not suffering 
above two or three men at a time to get 
on board to them; the master, OF com- 
mander of the said ships, shall present his 

assports, conformable to the tenor here- 


f | after recited. After which, the said ship, 


or merchant-man, shall be at full liberty 
to continue its voyage, without being 
searched, chaced, or obliged to alter its 
course, OF otherwise molested under avy 
pretence whatsoever. 

33, It is further agreed, that all goods 
and effects whatever, being once put on 


ed | board of & ship, or ships; belon ing to 
1 not 


either of the contracting parties, ® al 
be liable to 4 second visit, or search, after 


d | having undergone that which must pre- 


cede the lading of such ships; 48 all pro- 
hibited goods must be stopped on the very 


party ; the same not being liable to any 
other kind of embargo for the aforesaid 
cause. And the subject of either state, 


importing the same; according to the 
manner provided by the laws, customs, 
and ordinances of his own native county 
34, The contracting parties mutually 
agree, that they shall be at liberty to have 
their respective consuls, vice-consi's, 
commisaaries, and other agents & pointed 
by and for each party. Their functions 
aud officers shall be regulated by @ parti- 
cular convention, whenever either of the 
contracting powers shall think proper to 
appoint such officers. Here follows the 
form of the passport and certificate, the 
intention and purport of which are suffi- 
ciently explained in the 30th article of this 
treaty. 
J. pe NEvFVILLE, L. S. 
W. LEE, 


ye 


Debate in the Lords on the Kt e's Mes- 
sage relative to the Rupture with Holland. } 
The Clerk having re the preceding 
Papers, lurd Stormont was rising to move 
an Address to his Majesty, when 

The Duke of Richnond rose, and asked 
if the papers now read contained all the 
information the noble viscount roposed 
to lay before the House?! Until he was 
satisfied on that head, it was impossible 
for him to know how to conduct him- 
self, His Majesty now made @ communi- 


he had thought fit to adopt during the 
recess. He ardered certaan papers to ac 
[3 §] 


eo 
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company that communicatign, which, 
however necessary in themselves, were,im- 
perfect. Betore, therefore, any further 
step was taken, he wished to know, 
whether those papers contained the whole 
of what was in.tended, to be communicated ? 
{Suord Stormont remained silent.] His 
grace observed, that the papers on the 
table contained only a partial account ; 
that nothing appeared concerning the 
motives and reasons which influenced the 
conduct of the States General; conse- 
ey. nothing which could be relied on. 

or his own part, he should ever prefer no 
account to a partial one. Ee wished, at 
this particular crisis, to strengthen the 
hands of government as much as possible; 
but the duty which he owed to his sove- 
reign, his country, and himself, forbad him 
to approve of measures which, under the 
semblance of wisdom, equity and vigour, 
roight prove big with ruin, mischiet and 
ipjustice, 

The Lord Chancellor said, that it was 
not to be expected the noble viscount 
could give an answer. 
charged him with the delivery of the mes- 
sige, and of the several papers that accom- 
panied it, which was the itormation in- 
tended to be given. They were sufficient, 
‘in his opinion, though there were no other 
document. The Manifesto included in 
the state papers fully justified the measure. 
It stated that treaty which was the subject 
of the present conversation; a treaty ex- 
pressly entered into between an ancient 
ally and our own rebel subjects. It would 
have been criminal and perfidious in any 

ower in a state of common amity with us: 


g'' was doubly so coming from anally; and 


what, if possible, aggravated the conduct 
of the States General, and gave it still a 
deeper complexion, it was secretly carried 
on at a time when we were in a state of 
actual alliance and professed friendship: 
yet, though there were no other objection 
to what had been urged by the noble duke, 
there was enough to fortify him in his 
opinion of the impropriety, or rather in- 


tever, till ‘his 


“posed of. 


The Duke of Richmond rose with seme. 


warmth, and lamented the situation every 
noble lurd stood in who differed from 
ministers, They had every thing to con- 
tend with, and that without the most dis- 
tant prospect of success. He said, he felt 
the most earnest desire that the delibera- 
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tions of the present day might be accom- 
panied with upanimity. He was aware of 
the very disagreeable predicament in which 
he stood. He foresaw the event of any 
opposition he could make, and that every 
thing sugyested at that side of the House, 
would be over-ruled. He knew, likewise, 
opular 
one. He. was not ignorant of the Imputa- 
tions which would be thrown out on who- 
ever opposed it in any form, or upon any 
ground ; but not, even all this, his earnest 
wish for unanimity, his being overborne by 
numbers, or any other circumstance al- 
luded to, should deter him from a faithful 
and conscientious discharge of his duty. 
Upon that single principle he had always 
determined, and ever would act; and not- 
withstanding the various discouragements 
he should haye to encounter with, he 
would nevertheless steadily persevere. 
He had hoped, at the outset of this busi- 
ness, that every paper necessary for their 
lordships’ full information would be laid 
before the Hause ; but fram what. already 
passed, he was convinced that nothing was 
more vain than such an expectation. Ni- 
nistcrs had previously determined there 
should not, and that experience had 

roved, beyond doubt, was sufficient, even 
in the most sanguine mind to banish all 
hopes of success. He had long since de- 
termined, to absent himself from any at- 
tendance in that House, and he believed 
this would be the last time he should ever 
trouble them upon any thing which imme- 
diately related.to the conduct of govern- 
ment in respect to the American war. Be 
that as it might, the present occasion was, 
in his opinion, clearly out of the question. 
He confessed he was much astonished to 
learn, by what fell from the noble lord on 
the woolsack, that it was the intention of 
ministers that the decision of that day 
must be taken from a few. partial extracts 
from the instructions given to the British 
minister at the Hague, the manifesto 
formed upon those extracts, and a project 


_; or pretended treaty between Van Berkel 
‘= formality, of entertaining any other ques-. 
. fjon or consideration w 


“. Majesty's message should be first. dis- 


and Mr. Lee. Such being the conduct ot 
ministers, he waa reluctantly forced to seek 
ad ane more relative infocmat er ion. 
‘Though entertaining no prospect af: suc- 
"cess, would; afford: hin.an opportunity 
‘of declaring his sentusicnts ko ihe public, 
and.entering the reasons. which induced 
him to oppose the measure now intended 
in the manner and on the grounds on which 
it,wag meant to oppose it, on their lord- 
ships’ Journals. As soon, therefore, as 
| 
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the noble viscount should move an Address, 
in answer to the King’s message, he in- 
tended. to move an amendment for the 
production of the whole of the corres- 
pondence, or for copies of all memorials, 
&c. which had passed between the British 
cabinet and the States General. 

Lord Stormont then rose, and said, that 
however willing he might be to address 
their lordships in relation to the royal 
Message with which he was charged, and 
in answer to which it was his intention to 
move an address, he waited with pleasure 
till the noble duke had explained his in- 
tentions. As to the defectiveness of the 
information objected to by the noble duke, 
he little thought that any such objection 
would have been started; and as to moving 
for papers, till the message was disposed 
of, he believed it would be a proceeding 
altogether unprecedented. Whatever the 
judgment of the House hereafter might 
be, he understood, that the messagé was 
always previously determined upon, a8 4 
matter of course. 

His losdship then proceeded to shew, 
fro the papers, that the measure of is- 
suing letters of marque and reprisals, was 
hot only justifiable, but was founded in 
necessity and sound policy. The States 
General had behaved basely and treacher- 
ously: corinected by the most soletnn al- 
Hances; urited by ties the most saered 
and indissoluble ; bound by common in- 
terest, and urged by motives of mutual 

eservation, we had nothing apparently to 
ear from them: we lad, on the contrary, 
every thing to expect which affection, ce- 
mented by a reciprocity of interest, could 
promise, and honour and fidelity could 
exact. But in aH these expectations we 
had been miserably disappointed, and 
basely deceived. The States General had 
violated their most sacred engagemenis ; 
they had acted as secret enemies; and 
what was worse, they carried ort those 
secret machinations under the colour of 
friendship. They had entered into 4 con- 
sprracy with our natural enemies dnd rebel 
subjects, to dismember the British empire, 

to parcet out our dominions. ‘Thi8 
would be base and unworthy even from a 
neutral power; but when it came from d 
pretended ally, and an avowed friend, it 
deserved public execration; Jt stamped 
the nation who could be guilty of it with 
infamy, and called aloud for the most 
exemplary chtstisement. - . 

The papers on the tablé, considering 
the ‘avient trddties subsisting between the 
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two nations, established the truth of every 
thing which he had affirmed, and would 
pesnly remarks of still greater severity. 

@ would pass over the singular obliga- 
tions for which the Republic stood indebt- 
ed to this country. He would only rest 
his arguments upon. plain facts, collected 
either from the terms of existing treaties, 
or the consequent conduct of the States 
General. By the treaty of 1674, it was 
true, the States General were permitted 
to carry indiscriminately all goods, com- 
modities, and merchandize whatever to 
our enemies, as well as friends and neu- 
trals; but by the two subsequent treaties 
of 1678, and 1716, it was specially pro- 
vided, that when either power should be 
attacked in any of their dominions, that 
the other, upon the casus federis, shall 
assist with a certain number of troops and 
ships. By this it was plain that the sub- 
sequent treaty, ata certain period, at least; 
supersedes the treaty of 1674, that is, after 
the requisition made by the party attacked; 
to his ally, and the assistance given in cdn- 
sequence of that requisition, which the 
treaty provides shall be at the end of two 
months from the date of the demand. 
Upon these plain, notorious facts, how 
then will the case stand? Most certainly 
that the treaty of 1674 is rendered of nond 
effect by the two latter treaties of 1678 
and 1716; for surely it would be the most 
absurd, contradictory, and nugatory con- 
struction possibly conceivable, to suppose; 
after the requisition made, the quotas 
granted, and actual hostilities commenced, 
that the ships of Great Britain, or the Re- 


public, taking the event either way, should , 
on a commerce with~ 


trdde and car 
France or Spain, or any other power, 
which either, and of coursé, both after 
certain period must be at war with; it 
was repugnant to the most familiar rules 
of common sense and common experience. 
Either the treaty of 1674 ceases to operate 
the very instant the casus faderis begins 
tod exist; or both cease; or; if possible, 
& greater absurdity would take place, that 
of the treaty of 1674 being always binding 
on the contracting parties, and the trea- 
ties of 1678 and 1716 never binding upor 
either. He would tely on the judgment 
of their lotdships, whether by fair con- 
struction this was not the spirit, as well ag 
letter of the treaties allude@ to; and if 
after application made, and the expiration 
of the interim between the application an 

the performance of the condition, was not 
the very instant in which the subsequent 
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condition was to take place, and to super- 
sede the precedent one, in relation to the 
Jiberty of supplying the enemy with mili- 
tary stores, as included in the general and 
unqualified description of all goods, mer- 
chandizes, &c. 

ut even to wave this point, and relin- 
gush every advantage which might be 
drawn fron: it in favour of Great Britain, 
it would be not improper to state the 
transuction in point of fact. What did 
the Hopuolic wish to obtain by this ex- 
Clusive liberty, so contrary to the law of 
nations, as that of supplying the enemy 
with the means of carrying on the war? 
The fact was simply this: the Dutch 
cluimed the right of supplying the enemy ; 
it is, say they, a commercial transaction, 
the mere object of gain; let, then, their 
lordships look upon it even in that light. 
Neither the Republic, nor any of their 
subjects suffered any detriment as mer- 
chants or common carriers; for the bot- 
tom or ship, when vessels laden with mili- 
tary stores were seized, were liberated ; 
and if the property was Dutch, a reason- 
able and fair price was given as an equi- 
valent to the owner; if, on the other hand, 
' the cargo belonged to an enemy, it was 
confiscated, and .condemned as legal 

rize; In neither case was the spirit of the 
treaty of 1674 violated. Thc treaty never 
meant nor expressed in any way that 
Dutch bottoms were to protect the goods 
of an enemy, nor any more than that 
Dutch property, though designed for the 
use of an enemy, should not be con- 
demned as lawful prize in our Admiralty 
courts. 

_ After having endeavoured to prove, by 
a variety of collateral arguments, that we 
had not departed from the treaty of 1674, 
considering it as a distinct engagement ; 
that the casus feederis began to exist as 
Soon as the time limited for performing 
the terms of the requisition was expired ; 
supposing even that we had broke one 
treaty, and were not of course entitled to 
claim the succours from Holland; yet in 
that event, the conduct of Holland amount- 
ed to an unprovoked aggression, on their 
part, so long as they continued to conceal 
their treacherous intentions, under the 
fair appearance of friendship and alliance. 
It was true, the treaty, or the contents of 
the paper signed No. 8, was a secret trans- 
action, as to the mode of conducting it ; 
but it was avowed in its object, and specific 
and direct in its consequences; it origi- 
gated in treachery, and was open, direct, 
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and premeditated, intended to be carried 
into execution at some given or eventual 
period. It was making war upon this 
country, and was a species of aggression 
every way correspondent in its nature to 
an avowed act of hostility. It was a treat 
with a part of our subjects in open ‘abel. 
lion, and called into question, as all other 
offensive acts do, our undoubted rights 
and sovereign dominion over a part of our 
own territories. 

His lordship next entered into the de- 
tail of the conduct of the States General, 
respecting either their direct refusing to 
give any satisfaction, or by their evading 
to give any by studied plausibilities, 
tended impediments, and artful delays, 
originating from a fixed system of procras- 
tination; observing, that they had either 
tried with our minister, treated his re- 
monstrances with neglect, or denied all 
kind of satisfaction. He did not wish to 
be understood as involving the whole of 
the United Provinces in the same general 
charge; their councils were, unhappily 
for the body of the people, influenced by 
faction, and by partial interest. They 
were under the dominion of a Gallo- Ame- 
rican faction, and the people were seduced 
and led away from their real interests, 
through the arts and machinations of selfish 
and ambitious men. He should ever 
condemn any policy which had not justice 
and good faith for its basis; because the 
contrary seldom failed of bringing after it 
its own punishment, honesty he would ever 
maintain was the best policy, and moral rec- 
titude should ever be received by him as 
a test of the wisdom, as well as justice, of 
those kingdoms or states, which made it 
the rule or basis of their public conduct. 
He had no doubt, but the time would short- 
ly arrive, when the people of Holland, 
now infatuated, or ruled by a Gallo-Ame- 
rican faction, would perceive their error, 
and punish the authors of their misfortunes 
in a manner suitable to their deserts. It 
was, in his opinion, astonishing, how they 
could be so far seduced ; or how they could 
sacrifice the first principles of prudence 
and policy to the imaginary and fanciful 
expectations of interested or speculative 
men. He was persuaded, that this inta- 
tuation, besides not being prevalent among 
the body of the people, was far from being 
universal, even among the governing 

owers. The true friends of their country 
ooked upon their interests in another view ; 
it was, indeed, impossible that it could be 
otherwise. Every wise Hollander must 
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see at once, that Great Britain was the 
only real ally and casual protector of the 
republic against the ambitious designs 
of her powerful neighbours: such a man 
must acknowledge, that if the power and 
consequence of Great Britain should be 
broken, or diminished, according to the 
evident schemes of her enemies, the ruin 
or conquest of his own country could 
only be suspended or deferred, till some 
of the great powers of Europe should 
think proper to do so, and none more likely 
than that power of whom his country had 
ever justly retained the best founded 
jealousies and apprehensions, and whose 
superiority would be the natural result of 
the fall of Great Britain: in short, good 
faith, mutual interest, and mutual preser- 
vation, extension of commerce, ancient 
alliance, affection, and every other cir- 
cumstance which can bind or connect na- 
tions together, served to show the blind as 
well as wicked policy of entering into a 
conspiracy with our rebellious subjects, 
and with their natural enemies, determin- 
ed and meditating equally their own de- 
struction with ours. 

If that illustrious general, the duke of 
Marlborough, or that immortal hero, the 
prince of Orange, the great champion 
and defender of our liberties, were now 
alive, he would submit to their greatest 
admirers, whether they would not adopt 
a similar policy to that which dictated the 
present measure? Whether the latter, as 
prince of Orange, would not have strained 
every nerve, and made every effort in his 
power in order to break and disconcert 
the dangerous league entered into by the 
House of Bourbon; whether, as prince 
of Orange, he had seen Great Britain in 
its present situation, he would not imme- 
diately perceive the downfall and destruc- 
tion of his own country involved in that 
of Britain? And, finally, as king of Great 
Britain, he would not risk every thing 
sooner than submit to the pride, insolence, 
and wicked ambition of France and her 
unnatural confederates? His lordship was 
proceeding to explain the conduct of Van 
Berkel, the grand pensionary, when 

The Duke of Richmond rose to order. 
:-The noble lord, instead of confining him- 
self to the subject matter of the message, 
and the papers which accompanied it, ar- 
gued from presumptive facts, totally un- 
founded, in respect of the necessary evi- 
dence required on such occasions in that 
House. This would be extremely im- 
proper and irregular, in any one of their 


we 
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lordships, but was doubly reprehensible in 
the noble viscount, who, from the high 
post he occupied in his Majesty’s govern- 
ment, as well as the opportunities he had 
of learning the most early and secret in- 
formation, carried with it peculiar weight. 
If the noble lord had any information on 
the subject, on which he spoke with so 
much confidence, he must have gathered 
it from common report, or through the 
channel of office; if the former, it would 
be indecent to argue upon it in the cha- 
racter of a confidential servant of the 
crown; if the latter, it was his duty to” 
lay his information, and the authorit 
mi Cars he derived it, before their lord. 
ships. There was one idea that ght 
the whole of his lordship’s speech, which 
seemed to him extremely erroneous, and 
was the only ground on which the mani- 
festo or message, in his opinion, could 
stand ; that was, considering the rough 
draught of a project or plan to be agreed 
to by the seven United Provinces, and 
the United States of America, as an ori- 
ginal paper binding upon the respective 
parties. This, it was clear, was a mere 
project: indeed, the tenor of the paper, 
as well as the concluding article, expressly 
roved it, for it says, ‘‘ to be’’ entered into 
y the parties mentioned. Van Berkel, 
and Mr. Lee, the acknowledged subjects 
of two independent states, sketch out a 
plan of a future treaty to be acceded to 
by those states. To give this plan effect, 
the consent of both those states must be 
procured; but after a period of more than 
two years, so far from there being any ra- 
tification of this ideal treaty, there is not 
a scrap of paper, nor a single proof of 
any kind whatever, that either of the pre- 
sumed principals in this transaction ever 
heard a syllable relative to the negociation 
or pretended treaty, much less that they 
had approved of it; yet the treaty is made 
the only ground of justification of those 
who advised the issuing the manifesto, 
and sending the present message. His 
grace concluded with affirming, that the 
noble lord had deviated from the esta- 
blished rules of parliamentary proceeding, 
when he called him to order, and repeated 
his intention of moving for the whole 
correspondence, as soon as his lordship 
had concluded his speech. : ‘ 
. Lord Stormont said he was far from ac- 
quiescing in the rule laid down by the 
noble duke, as binding upon the members 
of that House; that no fact was to be 
stated, or opinion formed, but upon infor- 
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mation larly in ession of the 
House. there was such a rule, daily 
experienee proved tliat it had not been 
observed, or indeed at al] attended to by 
the noble lords on the opposite side. He 
believed a conduct the very reverse of 
this was almost uniformly pursued; re- 
rts and hearsays were frequently sub- 
stituted for facts; and conclusions were 
drawn, and arguments raised, as if they 
had been in full proof; and repeated accu- 
gations urged, apparently ill-founded, at 
the time, or which had proved so after- 
wards. None of their lordships more ear- 
nestly wished than he, that the regularity 
of their proceedings should be preserved, 
nor none felt more sensibly whenever they 
were violated ; which, he was free to say, 
too often happened to be the case. He 
indeed remembered a period (at the time 
he first had the honour of a seat in that 
House) when its proceedings were con- 
ducted with gravity and dignity. It was 
not however the case at present. He ob- 
served, that the noble duke sought a spe- 
cies of information which was publicl 
known. The Dutch Gazettes were full 
of the motives which directed the conduct 
of the States General. After the most 
pressing entreaties and repeated conde- 
scensions on our part, when the paper 
which the noble duke so warmly contended 
ought not to be considered as an act of 
the Republic, because it appeared to be 
no more than a project or plan of a treaty ; 
-~—when this paper was laid by our ambas- 
sador before the States General, instead of 
disavowing it, they only disclaimed having 
any knowledge of it in general terms ; 
and when an opening was given to them 
to disclaim the act, they declined to avail 
themselves, and came to a determination 
to refuse any satisfaction, and disposed of 
it ad referendum, to be taken up, or net, 
at some future opportunity. lf this was 
not an avowal of the treaty or project, it 
was clearly litthe short of it; and for his 
he could see scarcely any difference 
ween a public act of the state, and a 
rivate act of an hostile nature committed 
y asubject, when the governing part of 
that state denied satisfaction, or refused 
$0 punish the offender. 
is lordship next. stated the several 
stages of the progress of this bustness, as 
co by the papers referred to their 
Jerdships ; and contended that the States 
General had acted more unfriendly and 
substantially hostile to us than our natural 
enemies the French ; for although thr lat- 


ter, for some time before they publicly 
declared themselves, had been secretly 
assisting our enemies with military stores, 
by conniving at the private engagements 
entered into by their merchants, and per- 
mitting some military adventurers to go 
into the rebel service; yet when com- 
plaints were made on the subject, and re- 
monstrances repeated, they were not al- 
ways made without effect. This illicit 
commerce was frequently suspended, if 
not totally stopped, by specific orders 
from court; the cargoes re-landed in some 
instances, and the sailing of the vessels 
countermanded in others. This was the 
conduct of a rival and inimical power, 
whereas not one of the remonstrances pre- 
sented by the British minister at the 
Hague was in the least attended to. The 
noble duke called for the counter-corres- 
pondence, or the answers of the States 
General to those several remonstrances. 
It refreshed his memory, and helped him 
to give the noble duke an answer to his 
asking what was the reason that none of 


the papers respecting the conduct of the 


States General, as stated by themselves, 
were laid on the table? He could satisty 
his grace by saying there were none; for 
the States General declined, under various 
pretences, to give any satisfaction what- 
ever. 

The consequence of all this was, that 
the Dutch, by being considered as friends 
and allies, it being their interest to be 
considered in that character, injured us 
daily in the most tender part, and that 
more effectually than if they had actually 
declared publicly against us: their open 
enmity could not have done us the tenth 
part of the mischief. They supplied our 
own subjects in open rebellion with all 
the means of resistance, and he was per- 
suaded, upon the best information, that 
we should never have been in our present 
situation, were it our good fortune that 
St. Eustatia had been destroyed, or sunk 
in the ocean. France, at the period al- 
luded to, had ho intercourse with Ame- 
rica, and when she began to have an in- 
tercourse with her, it was by stealth, and 
was far from affording our rebel subjects 
an assistance adequate to theie wants; 
winle Hottand, by making her West India 
possesstons the mart for our American 
subjects, furnished them with the means 
of continuing the rebelkon, till France, 
and afterwards Spam, took a public part 
m the quarrel. 


His lordship observed, that his"Majesty 
-  § 


{ 
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acted with all possible tenderness, wishing 
to avoid any thiag which could administer 
tthe most distant cause. of offence, or be 
the means of embroiling those whom he 
wished to consider as his friends and allies, 
in apy measures which might in their con- 
sequences involve them in a war with 
France. 
we were authorised to call upon them 
within two months after any attack made 
on us, to declare war against that power, 
gr to demand the succours prescribed by 
that treaty, of troops and ships, according 
_ag choice or convenience might suggest ; 
yet on the aggression of France we fore- 
ore to insist upon the performance of 
that treaty; nor did we apply for those 
succours tll France, with Spain and Ame- 
rica, had confederated for our destruction. 
Nevertheless now, at the end of L8 months, 
after so many repeated applications, in 
the character at one time of neutrals, at 
the other as allies, could. the States Gene- 
ral be induced to give satisfaction? So 
far from it, they sot only continued to 
supply our foreign enemies with military 
stores, but our own subjects, in actual re- 
bellion ; which was no less contrary to the 
law of nations, and.the interpretation put 
upon the treaty of 1674 by themselves, 
than the first principles of justice, which 
bind nations not in a state of actual hosti- 
lity to each other. 

It was very unnecessary to trouble their 
lordships further in detail; the present 
treaty, happily found in Mr. Laurens’s 
papers, only confirmed what was suffi- 
ciently apparent before, that treaty fur- 
nished a key, which decyphered their whole 
conduct; and if the least ambiguity re- 
mained, the answer of the States General 
to the British minister last December put 
it beyond all question. They had proved 
themselves our. most fatul enemies, be- 
cause they were concealed. The French, 
on the contrary, entered later into the 
conspiracy, and declared earlier; conse- 


uently they acted fairer, and proved less. 


angerous. The republic of Holland 
acted the part of an assassin, whio strikes 
and stabs in the dark, with a double pros- 
pect of success and impunity ; and we had 
treated that perfidious people as they de- 
served, and as he would treat an assassin, 
if personally attacked ; for had he arrested 
the blow, and seized the hand that gave it, 
he would drag the villain to the light, and 
when he was satisfied that he was the real 
offender, he would inflict the punishment 
which was due to so atrocious a crime. 


™ 


relative to the Rupture with Holland. 
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qualtfied bis expressions, as not Za 
ing to the people of Holland in ther ea 


‘lective capacity, attributing it chiefly to 
ithe effects re 1 


party, and the hold and 
interested viewa of a Gallo-American 


faction, bribed by lucre aad usurious 


gain; but he trusted with confideace, 
the cause what it might, the 
ewe exertions . oH country would 
make them repent eir + We 
had very waly desrained | nos i 

Crastinahe any longer; we had given 

the first. blow, aad would probably stam 
them. into their senses. On the other 
hand, if we had. continued to. put up. with 
further evasions, and studied delays, we 
should thereby have only enabled them to: 
effect. by open fonce what they had hi- 
therto attempted to accomplish by treas 
chery and. concealment. He depended 
much on tle magnanimity of the nation, 
and the happy opportunity which his Ma- 
jesty’s measures gave of crushing the evil, 
before it- ardse to a dangerous degree. 
The Dutch were not yet in astate of pre- 
paration to effect the pernicious schemes 
they had formed ; and he made no doubt 
but one or other of the following events 
would: be the consequence; which was all 
that Great Britain aimed at::—either the 
people of Holland, from repeated losses. 
and misfortunes, would: compel. their gore 
vernors to act with justice, and fulfil the 
existing treaties ; or we should be able in 


a very short. time, by pursuing our pre- 


sent plan of hostility with vigour and ef- 
fect, to render that republic of no avail 
to the hostile confederacy ; the former was 
by much the more probable: losses, de- 
feat and disappointment, if no other moe 
tives should operate, would: beget murmur 
and discontent among. the subjects of the 
Republic; they would soon discover that 
they had much to lose, and not the most 
distant prospect of gain; their. commerce: 
would be annihilated, or suspended; they: 
would tremble for the fate of their dis 
tant possessions; in short, they would ba 
enemies at all events, secret or open; 
and, he believed, there was not a noble 
lord. that heard him who could fer a 
moment: hesitate upon a choice, For 
these general reasons, founded in the un- 
equivocal appearances he had mentioned, 
he was clearly of opinion, that the facts _ 
stated in the Manifesto, thus authenticated: 

by the papers on the table, contained the. 
most ample justification of the propriety, 
sound policy, and justice of the mcasure: 
communicated to their lordships in. his. 
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Majesty’s message, in answer to which he 
begged leave to move the following Ad- 
dress : | 

«© Most gracious Sovereign ; 

«© We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, in parliament assembled, beg 
Jeave to return your Majesty our humble 
thanks for your most gracious message, 
and for having been pleased to communi- 
cate to this House your Majesty’s public 
declaration, setting forth the causes and 
motives which have obliged your Majesty 
to direct letters of marque and general re- 


prisals to be issued against the States Ge-- 


neral of the United Provinces, and their 
subjects. 
‘s We observe, with much concern and 


just indignation, that the governing part of 


a nation, whom the ties of common inte- 
rest, and the faith of mutual engagements, 
should have made a sincere friend, has 
employed the most hostile and pernicious 
means to annoy an ancient ally, by leagu- 
ing with your Majesty’s revolted subjects, 
and furnishing constant and effectual aids 
to your inveterate enemies. 

““We acknowledge, with the highest 


satisfaction, and warmest sentiments of 


gratitude, your Majesty’s wisdom, in en- 
deavouring to bring the States General 
back to those principles which they have 
deserted, and in the reluctance you have 
shewn to proceed to hostile measures 
against a state connected with this coun- 
try by the closest ties of mutual interest. 
Your Majesty’s great moderation and for- 
bearance strongly aggravate their con- 
duct, which made the present rupture in- 
dispensably necessary. 

‘* We beg leave to assure your Majesty, 
that we shall, with the warmest and most 
dutiful zeal, give every support to those 
vigorous measures which your Majest 
has determined to pursue. We are sensi- 
ble they are founded in justice and wis- 
dom, and are such as the honour of your 
Majesty's crown, and the essential interests 
of the nation require.” 

The Lord Chancellor came from the 
woolsack to his place. He said, he would 
be obliged to put the question as moved 
by the noble duke: he therefore begged 
to say a few words in observation to what 
had fallen from the noble duke, when he 
was last up. He always spoke with great 
diffidence, when he differed from the noble 
duke ; and if at any time he thought he 
Saw cause not only to differ from the noble 
duke, but to speak in strong terms of dis- 
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approbation, he stiould wish entirely to 
repress his sentiments, because he would 
be led to believe, if any improper expres- 
sion came from his grace, it had been in- 
advertently spoken. Guided, therefore, by 
this rule, he should ever avoid general 
accusations, or personal charges, direct or 
recriminatory ; and abstain as much as 
possible, even in the heat of debate, from 
any thing which, out of that House, could 
not stand the test of that kind of language 
and personal respect, which was due from 
one gentleman to another. Fully per- 
suaded of the propriety of so conducting 
himself, he heard with much uneasiness 
some charges made against the advisers of 
the present measure ; for, though in point 
of form, matters of state were supposed to 
originate with the sabi personally, he 
was free to acknowledge that his Majesty’s 
ministers, or advisers, were alone consti- 
tutionally responsible for the consequences. 
—This, however, did not make any dif- 
ference as to the mode of parliamentary 
spares in the first instance, which, 

e believed, uniformly declared, that when 
the crown made any communication to 
parliament, either from the throne, or by 
message, the speech or message was im- 
mediately taken into consideration, previ- 
ous to the' discussion of any other busi- 
ness. . For his part, he thought the papers 
on the table contained every necessary 
pico to justify the measure: but if they 

ad not, the order of their lordships’ pro- 
ceedings would not, in his opinion, admit 
of any new matter being introduced, till 
the message was first disposed of.—On 
this ground he clearly conceived that ¢bel... 
noble duke’s intended motion amounted 
to a direct negative, or, as the noble duke 
had announced it, to the postponing the 
address by way of.a previous question. 
Taking it in either light, he rose chietly 
to advertise their lordships, that it struck 
him as such, and that he should consider 
it in that light.— Another error, as he 
conceived, the noble duke had fallen into, 
was, that if the House agreed to the ad- 
dress moved by the noble viscount, such 
an assent would bind their lordships, and 
preclude all further enquiry. He could 
never assent to this conclusicn, because 
he thought the whole business, or any 
part of it, was as open to reconsideration 
hereafter, as if no such motion had been 
ever carried ; and it was only on this idea 
that the noble duke could take up the 
question as he did; for certainly, if the 
case was such as his grace understood 
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it to be, that their lordships were to be 
for ever precluded by the vote of this even- 
ing, there would be good groynd for de- 
airing futher information by such of their 
lordships as should think that already laid 
before them was not sufficient:—The noble 
duke seemed to lay great stress on the 
circumstance, that the treaty was no more 
than a project. There would be some 
weight in this argument, if an opportunity 
had not been given to the States General 
to retract or disavow it; instead of that, 
their conduct amounted nearly, if not en- 
tirely, to an avowal or approbation of its 
contents; they postponed it ad referen- 
‘dum, and by so doing, they disclaimed it 
in form but acknowledged it in substance ; 
for though he would allow, for argument 
sake, that they were not prepared immedi- 
ately to punish the bficuder. Van Berkel, 
they might have satisfied the British court, 
by reprobating it in an abstract resolution, 
Or opinion, expressing in general terms 
their total disapprobation, and declaring 
the impropriety or criminality of any of 
the subjects of the Republic enteying into 
a treaty with the rebellious subjects of 
another state, in amity and alliance with 
them. His lordship having received the 
duke of Richmond's motion, read it as 
follows : 

‘‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to his. Majesty, that copies of all memo- 
rials, remonstrances, &c. which have been 
presented or received to or from the 
States General of the United Provinces, 
since September 1'778, be laid before that 
House.” 

_ The Duke of Richmond said, he had not 
heard a single reason assigned for with- 
holding the whole of the correspondence 
between the British Cabinet and the States 
General, which did not serve to fortify 
him in his first opinion, that it ought to 
be laid before that House, in order to 
enable their lordships to come to a deci- 
sion founded in justice and good policy. 
The only information their lordships had 
to ground any vote upon was worse than 
none, because it was partial. The noble 
Viscount said, in argument, there was 
nene; if that could be depended upon, 
his motion could carry nothing with it; it 
would be a mere non-entity ; if productive 
of no good, neither could it do any harm, 
The noble lord on the woolsack said, the 
motion implicd a negative. He thought 
otherwise; for it imported no more than 
this, that the King, with the advice of his 
ministers, issued the manifesto, which con- 
( VOL. XXI.] 
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tained the motivcs of their conduct. Now, 
in his opinion, the fair inference was this, 
that the manifesto was issued upon the 
evidence contained in the papers, or it 
was not; if it was, he, for one, did not 
think that the evidence of the intentions 
of the States General was such as to jus- 
tify hostilities on our part ; consequently, 
that other evidence was necessary, which, 
if not produced, as he had no expectation 
it es Fi in that case only it was, that his 
motion imported a negative to that made 
by the noble viscount. -_ 

The learned lord had insisted, that the 
postponing the complaint against Van 
Berkel ad referendum, and refusing to pu- 
nish him, amounted to an avowal of the 
act with which the pensionary was 
charged ; this was a reasoning he could 
never adopt. . It was novel in itself, and of 
the first impression. It was well known, 
that the forms of deliberation and pro- 


ceeding, and the nature of the Dutch con- 


stitution, were tedious and intricate. The 
latter was composed of various movements, 
and it was more than probable, that the 
States General were by no means em- 


powered to give an explicit answer on & 


subject of which all, or infinitely the 
press part, of their constituents must 
ave been ignorant. It was doubtful whe- 
ther a power of punishment was vested in 
the States General; but even if it was, 
their wonted caution and deliberate mode 
of proceeding fully justified their conduct ; 
aad he would appeal to every noble lord, 
if there were not innumerable possible 
cases in which a subject of this country 
might offend against the law of nations, 
notwithstanding which his punishment, 
instead of being taken up by the sove- 
reign power of the state, must be dele- 
gated to our judicial or criminal tribunals ; 
yet he fancied it would be deemed a most 
absurd conduct, by any power aggrieved, 
that a refusal on our part to violate the 
laws by with-holding instant and exem- 
plary punishment should be deemed an ag- 
gression sufficient to justify hostilities 
against us by the complaining party. 
Another point, much insisted on, was, 
that the project, or plan, marked No. 8, 
was considered by them as a treaty made 
between the States General of the United 
Provinces and the United States of Ame- 
rica. Nothing could be more repugnant 
to the truth. It could never be consider- 
ed in that light; for at most it was no more 
than a plan, or project, conditional in its 
frame, and, as experience has since 
[3T] 
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proved, nugatory in its consequences. It 
never was atreaty; it never was authenti- 
cated even as a project or treaty in em- 
bryo, within the knowledge and consent 
of the respective principals: nor had 
since, so long as from September 1778, to 
this very day, been confirmed or recog- 
nised: so that if he had no other objec- 
tion to the measure, as justifted and ex- 
plained by the manifesto, or the message 
In consequence of it, that alone would be 
a sufficient reason for him to refuse his as- 
sent ; for although no person entertained 
a higher personal respect for his Majesty 
than he did, nor could be farther from im- 
puting any thing improper to him, he con- 
tended, that his ministers had made him 
assert a falsehood in that part of the ma- 
nifesto where he is made to say, that the 

overning power in Holland had entered 
into a treaty with his Majesty's rebellious 
subjects in America. 

’ After endeavouring to shew that the 
above was not only a forced construction, 
but a downright falsehood, he lamented 
the perilous situation of this country, 
which was driven into a contest with the 
three most formidable maritime powers of 
Europe; and, in all probability, there 
would shortly be added a fourth: but mi- 
nisters seemed determined to risk all; 
they were grown desperate, and by driving 
every thing to extremity, vainly imagined, 
that in the midst of surrounding calamity, 
and national distress, their crimes or igno- 
rance would be forgotten or overlooked. 
- They had the modesty to preach up una- 
nimity, and to claim confidence, when al- 
most every succeeding day afforded some 
fresh instance of their fatal ignorance and 
mischievous incapacity. The noble lord 
over the way, after his repeated boastings, 
had, either through ignorance or breach 
_ Of promise, suffered the dominion of the 
sea to be surrendered up to our rival ene- 
mies, and, by way of shewing our strength 
_ to contend with a third, had consistently 
avoided an encounter with even one of 
them single-handed. 

The noble lord in the green ribbon, 
while he refused to give any further infor- 
mation to their lordships than the partial 


extracts on the table, acknowledged the 


existence of other information in one part 
of his speech, though he denied it in ano- 
ther. He referred their lordships to the 
. Dutch Gazettes. This was a language he 
never before heard used in parliament, it 
was indeed treating their lordships with a 
degree of haughtiness or contempt ‘almost 


vd 


intolerable. He ventured to say, that 
there were some of their lordships who 
never read a Dutch Gazette, 
who did, attended very little to the cou- 
tents; but be that as it might, it wasa 
cies of information he never expected ts 
hear ely recommended to the great 
council of the nation by.a minister in-high 
office, and in great trust and confidence 
with his sovereign,—to the Dutch 
Gazettes as the only document necessary 
to enable them to advise their sovereign, 
when called upon by him, at a most cri- 
tical and important period. The noble 
viscount referred their lordshipe to a 
source of information to which, it was 
bable, he never resorted himself; for he 
presumed he was like his uncle, who 
‘never read a news-paper—no, never !” 
—This contemptuous treatment was diff- 
cult to be borne. He knew it was in vain 
to oppose it, orseek redress. The people 
were infatuated; the nation was led blind- 
folded ; and where any opposition or stand 
was made against those destructive mea- 
sures, corruption came in and swept eve 
thing before it, and, by its irresistible et- 
fects, set truth and justice at defiance. 
The noble lord in the green ribbon had 
dealt in the marvellous as well as the im- 
probable; he was bold in figure, and ex- 
travagant in metaphor; he hed, indeed, 
used one somewhat out of the common 
road, which he should not have been much 
surprised to hear from the south ef his 
brother secretary {lord Hillsborough, al- 
luding to his being an Irishman] ; he had 
recommended vigorous measures, and 
predicted their good effects, one of which 
was, that they would be the means “ of 
stunning the Hollanders into their senses.”’ 
It was, he confessed, a curious method of 
bringing people to their recoHection, by 
first depriving them of all sense and me- 
mory; but he would net with the 
simile, though he doubted the justice of 
its application. It was evident, however, 
that this language was calculated to an- 
swer certain temporary purposes, to de- 
lude the people with false hopes, and pre- 
vent them from reflecting seriously, and 
of directing their attention to the reality 
of their situation.—His, grace spoke to a 
variety of miscellaneous matter, and 
several intimations, that as he percetved 
all endeavours to serve his country, which 
he looked upen as devoted, were in vain, 
he was determined for one to discontinue 


henceforward a mortifying and unavailing 
opposition. 
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Earl Bathurst said, he was much asto- 
nished how any noble lord could entertain 
the least doubt of the secret intentions of 
the States-General, or, being satisfied of 
those intentions, could hesitate even for a 
moment about coming to a decision. It 
was very unnecessary, he believed, to en- 
deavour to demonstrate what must be ac- 

uiesced in as soon as mentioned, that the 
ates-General either did or did not know 

of the intrigues of Van Berkel. If they 
were acquainted with the transaction rela- 
tive to the private treaty executed between 
the pensionary and Mr. Lee, and had not 
taken the necessary steps to undeceive our 
rebellious subjects, by passing a censure 
upon their own subjects, who had thus 
traitorously taken upon them to confederate, 
not only for themselves, but the governing 
powers of the country, or state; or being 
totally ignorant of what passed between 
the contracting parties, till informed by 
the British minister in the month of De- 
cember last, when they postponed, ad re- 
Jerendum, the consideration of the com- 
plaint stated by said minister; their con- 
duct in his opinion, in either event, 
amounted to a justification of what had 
been secretly appre of, or connived 
at by them, or what being transacted with- 
out their knowledge, as soon as it was 
made public, met with their hearty appro- 
bation.——-His lordship observed, that he 
had heard now with much indi ion, & 
repetition of the language which had so 
eften given such just cause of offence to 
every real friend to his country; and 
which in his soul he believed, besides the 
particular personal offence it gave’ those 
whose conduct and sentiments were so un- 
justly and indecently traduced, had been 
productive of the worst consequences in 
respect of foreign powers. Our councils 
were described to be weak or wicked; our 
national state of defence totally inadequate 
to uperations offensive or defensive; our 
finances exhausted, and, in short, every 
thing was urged that might by its impres- 
sion or tendency invite the attacks of our 
declared enemies, shake or render our 
alliances of none effect, or create a dis- 
regard and content in those states, which 
were deemed merely neutral. When his 
sia pont by the advice of his ministers, 
and approbation of his two Houses of Par- 
liament, had adopted any measutes in sup- 
port of the dignity of his crown, the rights 
of parliament, and the preservation of his 
kingdoms, those measures were arraigned 
gn the most indecent terms; and when 
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every other means of defeating them failed, 
then it was the language of some noble 
lords to predict national ruin, and to affirm 
that it was effected by the influence of 
corruption, or acts of ministerial imposi- 
tion. This was what he would never 
endure, or pass by in silence; it bein 
evidently the language of falsehood and 
disappointed ambition; it could only 
originate in the worst motives, and de- 
served the resentment of the public at 
large, as well as their lordships, every one 
of whom, who continued to support the 
measures of government, being involved 
in the general accusation? Was it possible 
to sit in that House, day after day, without 
feeling the strongest emotions of well- 
founded indignation, To hear the con- 
duct, of not only the noble lords to whom 
his Majesty had entrusted the direction 
of his affairs bazely and unjustly vilified, 
and their characters scandalously and in- 
decently traduced ;—charged with being 
wicked at one time, and incapable at ano- 
ther, or both, according as it corresponded 
with the views, or answered the purposes 
of their accusers ;—as having entered into 
@ conspiracy against the liberties of their 
country, and leagued for its destruction, 
but even every one of their lordships who 
supported the measures ministers recom- 
mended. To state those accusations was 
sufficient, for they contained in themselves 
their own refutation, and that they were 
no less malicious than ill-founded. He 
had for a long series of years served his 
sovereign in several capacities, and he 
could lay his hand on his heart, and with 
truth affirm, that he always acted for the 
good of his country, to the best of his 
abilities: and that there was nothing the 
crown had to bestow could induce him to 
give a vote contrary to his conscience, or 
eclare against what seemed to him to be | 
the real interest of his country. If be was 
not very opulent, he had sufficient to put 
him above the poor temptations of place 
and emolument: and he could in his con- 
science add, that he believed there was 
not a single noble lord who heard him, and 
that had supported the measures so inde- 
cently asserted to have been carried 
through by the mere force of corruption, 
who did not act from motives equally 
honourable and conscientious with himself. 
-——But it was plain whence all this arose; 
it arose from a wicked ambition; a lust of 
power and dominion; a thirst after the 
emoluments of office. It sprung from cor- 
ruption, aod the worst species of corrups 
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tion, because it was incurable—a_ corrup- 
tion of the heart. Measures were to be 
opposed, because they were said to be the 
King’s measures. Ministers were to be 
traduced, because they were ministers : 
they were vilified and envied on account 
of their situation. Opposition proceeded 
upon hopes formed of compelling minis- 
ters to resign; but what was worse than 
all,—than even personal persecution, or 
public accusation, the dearest interests of 
the country were sacrificed to effect the 
completion of those pernicious schemes. 
He trusted, however, that the good sense 
of the nation had learned to trace the mo- 
tives of such a conduct to their source; 
to see that it flowed from party rage, 
which is ever known to be the result of 
political despair. and factious disappoint- 
ment. | 
The Duke of Richmond observed, that 
there was no great difficulty in making a 
eral and particular application of what 
had: just fallen from the noble earl. It 
was directed against those who had, from 
the commencement of the present wicked, 
unnatural, and rainous war with America, 
opposed the measures which gave it birth, 
- and continued to the present minute to 
reprobate it in every stage of its fatal 
progress. It was particular, as personally 
applying to himself, for having imputed the 
persevering in a war, equally impolitic and 
unjust, to the power and irresistible influ- 
ence of corruption. He assured the noble 
earl, with all his warmth and eloquence, he 
had not convinced him of the contrary in 
either respect. He was still satisfied, that 
the ‘war, if continued to be prosecuted 
against America, must inevitably terminate 
in the destruction of this country ; and he 
was equally convinced, though he was far 
from stating it asa matter applying indis- 
criminately to all, or perhaps to any very 
considerable part of those who counte- 
nanced the present ruinous measures, that 
between two parties, thinking indifferently 
and impartially on the same subject, the 
balance had been weighed down by the 
means of corruption. | 
The noble lord, with all those loud and 
warm professions of the disinterested mo- 
tives.on which he had acted since he be- 
came a servant of the crown, and that 
energetic eulogium pronounced ‘by him- 
self on his own saublic virtue, laid down 
one general proposition; “ that opposition 
to the measures of government are always 
founded in party and factious motives ; 
that failing to oust the administration for 
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the time being, begets rage and disap- 
pointment; and these again beget per- 
sonal enmity, malice, and ill-will.’ He 
was ready to take his lordship’s word for 
every syllable of the doctrine so far as it 
applied to himself. There was a period, 
and perhaps a long and the most valuable 
sel of his lordship’s life, when he was 
nown to be m strong a a to the 
measures of the court. is lordship, it 
might be fairly presumed, now spoke as 
he once felt; he spoke from long experi- 
ence. The struggle was tedious and mor- 
tifying, full of disappointment, and clouded 
with despair. No man,’ therefore, was a 
better judge of the various operations of 
the human mind under such circumstances; 
and so far as he retained a recollection of 
what passed in his own—it was scarcely to 
be doubted; it was fair to conclude, that 
a wicked, corroding ambition, whetted and 
increased by unavailing attempts, and a 
state of political despair, were, in his lord- 
a ta contemplation, ever productive of 
malice and personal enmity, and ‘ that. 
worst species of corruption, a corrupt 
heart ;”—but the noble earl is a Tory; he 
was then in opposition to the Whigs; who- 
ever opposed his friends, whether in or out 
of place, must have acted from factious 
motives and a corrupt heart. 
- The noble lord had exerted his great 
talents in endeavouring to prove the folly 
and improbability of supposing that mi- 
nisters would withhold from parliament, 
or ever had, such information as was ne- 
cessary for the full consideration of par- 
liament, when they came to decide upon 
any great or important question. This, 
he perceived, had been urged in favour of 
the present measure, as well as every pre- 
ceding one since the commencement of the 
present war.' Now let their lordships at- 
tend only for a minute tothe case as it really 
stood within their lordsbips’ own know- 
ledge, and derived from evidence within that 
House. Previous to the commencement 
of hostilities in America, the noble lords 
who sat on that side of the House warned 
ministers of the consequences which were 
likely to ensue. After hostilities had taken 
place, and that upon the assurances of 
a noble lord (Sandwich) that the Ame- 
ricans were cowards and poltroons, and 
resembled a herd of sheep, who, in pro- 
portion as they were numerous, were drove 
with the greater facility; when it was 
fatally discovered, that they were not so 
totally bereft of native courage, nor the 
means of resistance, as had been described 5 
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did not those persons who disapproved of | created an alarm in parliament and the 


the war, make the most earnest and re- 
peated efforts to substitute treaty for the 
sword, and instead of coercion, and un- 
conditional submission, recommend conci- 
liation, and a recognition. of the political 
rights of our American subjects? When 
borne down by numbers in their repeated 
efforts to this effect, did not they continue 
to dissuade them from the mad pursuit, by 
predicting the interference of France? 
And when that event had taken place, 
had not the same men recourse to the 
same exhortatory pcrsuasives in respect 
of Spain: and so on to the very instant 
he was speaking? Did not all their pre- 
dictions turn out exactly as they were 
foretold? and was it not thence clear, that 
opposition were perfectly right in respect 
of the policy of the war? As to the other 
point, so strongly urged by the noble 
earl, that whether ministers were right or 
wrong, they acted upon the most pure and 
honest motives; and that parliament, as 
well as the nation, had approved of their 
conduct; here he begged leave to differ 
from the noble earl, as to the conclusion 
which he drew: for besides being con- 
-vinced that corruption strongly operated in 
procuring a parliamentary sanction to the 
several measures he had pointed out, he 
was authorized to say, that other aids were 
called in, in order to the giving success to 
a favourite system—the aids of delusion, 
falsehood, imposition, and ministerial se- 
duction.: He could point out, were he 
to consult his memory, innumerable in- 
stances of the kind during the progress 
of the war. He would just advert to one, 
however, which could not be doubted of, 
since it was acknowledged by a noble 
Jord in his place in that House, who pre- 
sides at the head of one of the first de- 
partments in the state (lord Sandwich) 
who, when the mad project of subduing 
America by force of arms was first con- 
ceived, instead of augmenting our naval 
force, at the commencement of a war, in- 
tended to be chiefly a maritime one, re- 
reduced. the number of seamen from 
20,000 to 16,000; and when afterwards 
reminded, that miscarriages and disap- 
pointments chiefly arose from our having 
an inadequate naval force, his lordship did 
not controvert the fact, but had the .con- 
fidence to rise and acknowledge that he 
was conscious that the force voted was in- 
adequate ; but that he foresaw, if he had 
proposed what appeared to him to be an 
adequate force, it might probably have 


nation, and have tended to defeat the 

measures which had been previously agreed 

upon by the King’s ministers. : 

. So far, therefore, from administration 

having acted upon the purest motives, or. 
Opposition upon the worst, it was evident, 
that the former had not only employed the 

general weight and influence, which is the 

established support or appendage of go- 
vernment, but had further strengthened 

their plans, and promoted this great object 

of their wishes, by trick, imposition, and 

deceit; while, on the other hand, though 

the motives of opposition might be called 

in question, their political foresight, and: 
the truth of their repeated predictions, 

must stand uncontroverted and unim- 

peached; and in no one instance more | 
strikingly so, than that one delusion begot 

a situation which made another necessary, 

till atlength ouraffairs became so embroiled 

and pregnant with difficulties, that many 

who had perceived their error, found 

themselves brought into a predicament, in 

which it appeared to them more dangerous 

and fatal to recede than to push forward,: 
trusting every thing to future events and 

speculative contingencics. — 

The noble earl said, that all nd wits 
to public measures were composed of the 
same ingredients, and that a love of power, 
&c. would ever operate to produce them, 
be the measures proposed ever so wise, 
salutary, and necessary. This he affirmed 
to be contrary to common experience and 
public evidence. He was ready to grant, 
that mixed governments gave birth to con-— 
trariety of sentiment and opinion, and of 
course, that the best and wisest measures 
were liable to be questioned and opposed ; . 
but he denied the inference the noble lord 
had endeavoured to draw from the general 
observation. All administrations did not 
create the same degree of opposition, nor 
were they deserving of it; nor would all - 
administrations, if compared at a subse- 
quent period, stand the test of comparison, 
so as to be reduced to the same standard. 
He came into parliament very young, but 
he was .old enough to have a scat in that 
House through the whole of the glorious 
and successful administration of the earl 
of Chatham (then Mr. Pitt) ; and he well 
remembered, though he believed every 
thing done by that celebrated statesman 
might not be universally approved of, that 
there was little or no opposition made in 
parliament to his administration, so long 
as he continued in office. He, for one, 
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heartily concorred m such of his. measures 
as came under éeliberatton when he was 
esem: and yet he could say, that he 
ad no intimacy nor political connection 
whatever with his lordship. He had 


scarcely a personal acquaintance with him, 


nor was he ever under his roof but once, 
and that merely upon a matter of busmess. 
He would not now enter into any com- 
parative view of the t adminictra- 
tion and that conducted by that able and 
honest statesman. He would observe, 
however, that the glories of that adminis- 


tration were now all tarnished, or their 


effects no longer felt ; and that, before 
the very monument designed to perpe- 
tuate them was finished.—His grace took 
notice, that what he had said relative to 
corruption, though he had literally meant 
and applied it to even the majority of that 
House, he did net expect that noble 
earl would have taken it up with so 
much severity: for as it was the doctrine 
of the noble earl and his friends, that 
all government must be carried on by 
force or corruption, and as he under- 
stood it was not the professed design of 
the present set of men in power to in- 
troduce a government by force, by first 
superseding the forms of the constitution, 
it was natural to conclude, that they had 
embraced the other part of the alternative, 
that of carrying on the business of go- 
vernment through the influence of cor- 
ruption. 

he Earl of Chesterfield arraigned, in 
very severe terms, tlie conduct of certain 
‘lords in that House, who, while they so 
strenuously contended for the right of 
free discussion and opinion in their own 
case, denied it to their opponents. Who- 
ever had the misfortune to differ from 
them, was instantly pronounced to be 
weak, ignorant, or incapable: and not 
even contented with denying them all abi- 
Jity, they added to the rest charges of the 
most criminal and dishonourable nature ; 
if it was not weakness, it was corruption ; 
so that it was impossible to escape from 
the obloquy meent to be thrown upon 
them in any event. This, surely, was a 
conduct equally unjust and unbecoming, 
and struck at the very essence of parlia- 
mentary independence; it was arrogant, 
to say no worse, in one event, and inde- 
cent in the other; and if charges of that 
kind were to be permitted, most certainly 
the A ap thus uccused were every way 

ifed m recriminating: if noble lords 
of a certain description thought fit to 
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charge folly and corruption op their oppo= 
neice slices traduced were warranted to 
retort the accusation back again; and 
presume, that none cowd make such 
unjust charges, had not conviction arose 
from internal evidence in their own breasts. 
As to the measure communicated by his 
Majesty to the House, he was of opinion, 
that it was dictated by political necessity, 
which left no choice to the King and his 
ministers. Holland, through the whole 
of their conduct, since the commencement 
of the rebellion in America, manifested a 
most inimical and treacherous diepoaition 
towards this country, which was evident, 
as well by the protection and countenance 
they shewed to the rebel pirate Paul Jones, 
while he lay in the Texel, as by the late 
conduct of one of their admirala at St. 
Eustatia, who not only saluted, or returned 
the salute of the rebel vessels, but even 
confiscated the property of our subjects, 
who had captured some of the rebel ships 
and property, and brought them into that 
island. He was perfectly persuaded, for 
one, that Holland only waited to declare 


publicly, what she had been long medi- 


tating, namely, till her navy was in a con- 
dition to act offensively, and to afford pro- 
tection to their commerce and extensive 
dominions ; or, a8 occasion might offer, of 
acting hostilely against us in confederacy 
with races and Spain. Such being the 
conduct and apparent ultimate views of 
Holland, he was firmly persuaded, that 
the measure under consideration was the 
only one which could be adopted, con- 
sistent with national dignity, and the secu- 
rity and preservation of the state; and if 
fate should determine that we must fall, 
which in one event would most certainly 
be the case, he could not for a moment 
postpone the decision; but rather prefer 
to fall with honour, than survive with in- 
famy and disgrace. 

The Duke of Chandos, after pro- 
nouncing a very high eulogium on the 
public and private virtues of his Ma- 
jesty, and his good opinion of the laud- 
able intentions of his ministers, th 
they had not been always attended with 
the wished-for success, said, he most hear- 
tily approved of the spirit and vigour 
which manifestly dictated the present mea 
sure. He made no doubt but it would be 
productive of more than one salutary 
effect. Besides disarming a pretended 
friend, but concealed enemy, from carry- 
ing their faithless and destructive schemes 
into execution, it would convince eur open 
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foes of the fixed determination snd mag- 
naoimity of this country. He acknow- 
ledged that our situation was perilous, and 
that opportunities might have been lost; 
but it was too late to take a ee 
and nothing now remained to be done, 
but to call forth the whole resources and 
strength of the country, and employ them 
effectually against our enemies. It was 
in vain to contemplate the magnitude of 
the danger for any other purpose, but as 
it might suggest the means of surmounting 
it; and whether the treaty or project ne- 
gociated and signed by Van Berkel and 
the Congress delegate had been perfected, 
or formally approved of'by the States Ge- 
neral, was, in his apprehension, at this 
stage of the business, of very little impor- 
tance. It was evident in every point of 
view, the matter could be impartially and 
rationally considered, that their conduct 
was such throughout as fully justified the 
measure which ministers had advised their 
sovereign to adopt. 

The Marquis of Rockingham expressed 
his astonishment at the novel language 
which had prevailed that day on the op- 

ite benches. The whole ministerial 
system of politics had been changed; 
opinion, suspicion, and vague and uncer- 
tain appearances had been substituted fer 
facts, and motives urged or approved of 
for precipitating the nation into a war, 
which, he believed, never before influ- 
enced the decisions of a council of state 
in a civilized country. He was not, for 
one, much surprised at any absurdi 
which may have prevailed in his Majesty's 
-councils, so long as the present fdminis- 
tration retained their guidance and direc- 
tion. His astonishment arose from a very 
different cause; from the sudden change 
of conduct in the same men, on the same 
subject, and that in so shert.a space of 
time.—He remembered, a very few years 
since, before France had publicly declared, 
when. there were the most unequivocal 
proofs that she was secretly assisting 
America; that the constant answer made 
by the present ministers was, ‘-it cannot 
be, for we continue to receive the most 
satisfactory assurances of not only their 
intention not to interfere in the dispute 
with Amierica, but:of friendship and good 
will.”? Nay, after the French cabinet 
began in part to develope their intentions, 
by | gota: their subjects to open a 
din 


of commercial traffic, ministers con- |’ 


tinued te hold the same language; and fi- 
nally, when the noble Jord in the green 
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ribbon, then ambassador at the French 
court, seat home information of an actual 
treaty having. been signed and solemnly 
ratified by the French king and the United 
States of America, ministers still affected 
to disbelieve it. They refused to give it 
the least degree of credit, though he was 
persuaded, if they were really serious, 
they must have been -the only persons in 
Great Britain who entertained a single 
doubt of its existence: but that was not 
all; the.treaty had been made for six 
weeks; and yet, in the interim, no ste 
was taken in consequence; nor did mi- 
nisters own that they knew any thing of 
the matter, though daily reminded and 
goaded in both Houses, till the very da 
that the count de Noailles, the Frenc 
minister, delivered the rescript to lord 
Weymouth, then Secretary of State.— 
Here was the contrasted conduct of mi-' 
nisters upon similar occasions; not that 
they could be justly deemed so; for one 
was their conduct towards a netural 
enemy and rival power, the other towards 
an ancient ally ; neither was it similar.in 
other respects, for though ministers had 
the most direct proofs, not of the inten- 
tions of what France meant to do, but 
what she had already actually done, no 
notice was taken of it; whereas ministers, 
not: having a tittle of proof of any kind, 
on the present occasion, of what Holland 
had already done, or meant to do, we 
waited in the former instance till France 
declared, by the mouth of her ambassador, 
the steps she had taken; and now refased 
the States General a few days to consi- 
der, 2s it might be fairly presumed, of the 
proper mode of giving the satisfaction de- 
sired, and of the means of doing it effec- 
tually.—-There was another circumstance, 
if. ible, to heighten the folly, and 
which aggravated the impolicy of the 
act, that the conduct of the States Gene- 
val was condemned in the Jump, and sen- 
tence passed upon them without hearing 
‘what they had to urge in point of fact, or 
declare in point of intention. How could 
we pronounce, for a certainty, that the 
States General had the least intimation of 
the treaty which ministers had so confi- 
dently laid at their door? Was it not 
much more probable that they had not, as 
after a period -of- almost two years and'an 
half, for aught that appeared, or was even 
etended, not a single vestige of it could 
traced: Was it not, if probability 
were to govern, more likely that the par- 
ties who devised and: framed this project, 
t 
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seeing no prospect of giving it effect, had | with a very cogent apology, namely, his 
cautiously concealed it; or even suppos- | having been attacked in the country with 
ing the worst, that the governing power in | a violent illness ; and he feared that in the 
Holland might have come to the know- | course of the observations he was about to 
ledge of such a treaty, they had suppress- make, that circumstance would prevent 
.ed it in embryo, and passed the affair over | him from giving the degree of attention 
in silence, from politic and prudential mo- | which a subject of so much importance 
tives? Be this, however, as it might, | necessarily demanded. 
taking the affair in any light, but as a He had, on former occasions, resolved 
treaty approved and ratified by the States | to give their lordships and himself no fur- 
General, he was clearly of opinion that | ther trouble respecting the misconduct of 
the war was impolitic and unjust. ministers, and the fatal effects of the 
The Earl of Coventry said, he should ; measures which they had from time to 
not go into the question, further than just | time recommended to that House ; he had 
to observe, conformably to the measure : hitherto faithfully kept his word, and 
proposed to their lordsbips, and to the laws ; would hereafter continue as faithfully to 
and usages acknowledged and established | adhere to it. But a Dutch war! a war 
by sovereign and independent states, that | with Holland! as soon as it reached his 
he doubted much of the justice of the war | ears, filled him with amazement. What, 
unless ministers had more full and rela- ; a war with Holland! with our ancient al- 
tive information, and would consent to ; lies and natural friends! whose efforts 
communicate it to their lordships ; and he | and connections, for more than a century, 
was more confirmed in his opinion, when | have proved the chief security of both 
he coupled the policy with the justice of | states! their surest and best safeguard! 
the measure. ite would not retribute on | A war between those powers, who, while 
those persons who supposed, that every | united, not only supported their own inde- 
noble lord on the side of the House he | pendence, but the liberty and indepen- 
sat, opposed the measures of ministers | dence of all Europe—the great preservers 
from improper motives. He hoped his | of the balance of power; a rupture be- 
conduct was such, as to exempt him from | tween two states thus circumstanced, and 
consciously applying any part of the im- | thus allied, he could hardly give credit to; 
putation to himselt; but whatever inter- | and when he did, it only served to fill his 
pretation might be put on his conduct, | breast with a mixture of grief and asto- 
when he expressed his disapprobation of | nishment! It benumbed al! the faculties 
the present measure, it was to him a mat- | of his mind, and in its first effects, left no 
ter of great indifference; he assured the | other impression there but wonder aud 
noble lords that he trembled for the con- | amazement. 
sequences when he considered the enor- 
mous amount of our debt, the immensity 
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He asured their lordships, that he did 
not now rise to condemn ministers, or to 
of our taxes, their extreme pressure upon | point out the folly and incapacity which 
the lower orders and laborious part of the | marked so strongly every single feature 
community, and the further burthens | of their public conduct since our unhappy 
which must continue to increase and ac- | rupture with America. He could have 
cumulate, so long as the war should last. | no personal ill will to them; on the con- 

The Earl of Shelburne rose and said he ' trary, there were some among them for 
arrived in town but the night before, and whom he entertained great respect; nei- 
nothing but the magnitude of the question | ther did he wish to succeed to any one 
under consideration could have induced | of their situations. The responsibility 
him to come down to the House that day. | and labour annexed to such situations ren- 
He had Jong determined to absent him- I dered a succession neither desirable nor 
self from his attendance there, because he | enviable, in his apprehension, at any time : 
was convinced it was out of his power to | but at such a period as the present, that 
‘render his country any essential service, | man’s mind must be strangely framed in- 
as public affairs now stood, and as govern- | deed, who, upon any pretence or tempta- 
ment was conducted. If his attendance } tion, could be induced to accept of any 
that day had not struck him, as a superior | high or responsible office, when he must be 
call of duty, which could not on motives | convinced, that the happiest union of ta- 
of honour and conscience be dispensed | lents, integrity, and popular confidence, 
with, he assured their lordships, had he | aided by the utmost vigour of mind and 
staid “away, he should have been furnished | laborious industry, had not, even in ima- 
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gination, any thing on which it could se- 
curely rest; and when the most sanguine 
hopes and warmest expectations must 
build their proposed success more upon 
chance anda succession of fortunate events, 
than from a consciousness of real abilities, 
strengthened by national co-operation and 
united councils. But his wish to succeed 
to any of the present ministers was out 
ofthe question. Ministers knew it, and 
of course they would not deny it; they 
need not be told, that nothing could 
tempt him into so embarrassing a situation. 
‘ A Dutch war, he confessed, called him 
once more, and he believed for the last 
time, to that House ; and while he was full 
of the strongest emotions that he ever felt 
upon any occasion of the kind, he found 
hmnself almost totally unable to proceed. 
The idea was immense, and the subject 
much beyond his grasp; he could take a 
view of this or that particular part of it; 
but when the subject presented itself to- 
gether, it filled his mind@in the same 
manner that he felt when he contemplated 
the national debt. He, or any of their 
lordships, could easily measure in their 
minds a few thousand pounds ; more might 
be added, and computation might be 
pushed to a certain length; but when it 
was known that the national debt was 
swiftly approaching to the enormous sum 
of 200 millions, the mind became be- 
wildered and clouded; even the powers 
of imagination failed; it: resembled in- 
finity of space, or infinity of duration, 
which only served to produce doubt and 
uncertainty. So it was respecting the 
Dutch war; reflection was at an end; in- 
vestigation had nothing to examine. The 
more attentively it was considered, the 
less it was understood ; and when the pro- 
bable consequences it would produce pre- 
sented themselves, it Jed into an ocean of 
doubt, alarm, apprehension, and mental 
distraction. | 
His lordship, in a general reply to what 
had. been thrown out respecting party, 
said, that he wished not to be included in 
any such distinction. He neither was 
bred or ‘trained up in party principles, nor 
had ever listed in any. He carefully 
avoided it, because he tee it would an- 
swer no good end; and experience had 
convinced him that he acted right. But 
it was ridiculous to suppose that there was 
any such thing as party now existing. 
There was not. There were numbers of 
reons in both Houses in opposition ; but 
the result did not constitute aparty. Op- 
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position was composed of a great number 

of petty squads of individuals; but their 

conduct, if it aimed at any thing, had de- 
feated the very purposes of an effectual 

opposition; and whenever they seemed to 

unite in opinion upon any important ques- 

tion, their attempts had always, and ever 

would, he ventured to predict, miscarry. 

It was in vain to oppose the measures of 
administration ; the crown had gained an 

irresistible influence, which bore down 

every thing before it; the people and par- 

liament had acquiesced, or, if any effort 

was made to stem it, it only served to 

prove the folly of the attempt; and that 

every struggle answered no other purpose 
but to augment that influence it was set 

on foot to correct and prescribe limits to; 

the consequence of which was, on the part 

of those who stood forth in opposition to 
government, that they were Nested cri- 

minal because they proved unsuccessful ; 

they were publicly abused, and privately 

traduced ; and even were disappointed of 
that species of consolation which every 

man, more or less, looks for, when he con- 

tends for the rights and welfare of his fel- 

low-citizens, and by being held up by their 

opponents as the secret or avowed enemies 

of their country, and the factious and in- 

terested opposers of the King and his mea- 

sures, had the additional mortification of 
being rendercd, in some measure, unpo- 

pular. His full persuasion that this was 

the effect of the ineffectual struggle he 

had been for many years engaged in, was, 

he sincerely declared, his sole reason for 

absenting himself from his duty in that 

House. He had made up his mind the 

last day he had the honour of addressing 

their lordships on the subject; nor had he 

any reason since to depart from that reso- 

lution. He trusted that his friends would 

think it a sufficient one: if it should not 

appear to them in that light, he would 
have the consolation, that it brought the 

most full and perfect conviction home to 

his own mind. 

The conduct which he had prescribed 
to himself this day, was by no means a de- 
parture from the rule abovementioned. 
He attended now as a privy counsellor in 
the great hereditary council of the nation, 
to offer advice to his sovereign, at a mo- 
ment of national peril and distress. He 
had consulted no person, and was ac- 
quainted with the sentiments of only a 
very few. He knew his own, however, 
and would declare them fairly, openly, 
and without disguise.. Before he ven- 
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tured into detail, or the proofs on which 
he had founded his opinion, the general 
result of what he has. learned, or could 
discover, was, that we should instantly sup- 
press the manifesto, and endeavour imme- 
diately to return once more into a state of 
amity and alliance with the republic of 
Holland. . 

His lordship then proceeded to discuss 
the question on the grounds of justice.and 

litical expediency. In respect to the 
tanner, he contended that the conduct of 
administration was perhaps the most ex- 
traordinary that ever entered into the 
mind of man. The treaty signed by the 


. pensionary Van Berkel was no more than 


a project to be hereafter entered into, and 
was besides conditional, or contingent. 
It was only to have effect upon a future 
event: namely, if the confederated states 
of America should hereafter be declared 
independent by the powers of Europe; 
but though it had been authenticated and 
confirmed by the States General of the 
United Provinces, it could not in any 
light be considered as an aggression, at 
least such an aggression as would justify 
the commencement of hostilities on our 
There were, besides, some other 
circumstances which rendered the paper 
much less offensive, for it was after par- 
liament had offered terms very little short 
of American independency; and when 
the separate propositions of one of the 
American commissioners were added (go- 
vernor Johnstone) which propositions, 
though denied in argument, or explained 
away, were never disowned by ministers 
in direct terms, the whole amounted, with 
what parliament had offered, to a state 
little short of absolute independence, so 
far as the sovereignty of the British legis- 
lature was concerned. But the main and 
only true question on which the measure 
of hostility was to rest, or be supported, 
was this: Was the treaty signed by Van 
Berkel and Mr. Lee, the Congress dele- 
gate, binding on the States General, and 
America, or either? If it was not, then 
he was authorised to say, that the treaty 
was not an act for which the governing 
power in Holland was strictly, generally, 
or equitably responsible. 

Another consideration he begged leave 
to press upon their lordships’ mind, which 
he hoped would meet with that degree of 
attention it scemed to him to merit. He 
would suppose the utmost that was stated ; 
he would suppose that the States General 
knew of the treaty even before the trans- 
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action was communicated by sir Joseph 
Yorke at the Hague; and still further, 
that the postponing the complaint ad re- 
Jerendum, was either a denial of satisfac- 
tion, or something bordering upon it. 
This he would take to be the utmost point 
ministers could stretch, what they had 
been pleased to make his Majesty assert 
was an aggression on the part of Holland. 
He would not suppose it; he would take 
it for granted, because it was so stated in 
the manifesto on the table, the only autho- 
rity upon which their lordships were de- 
sired to vote the address. Were, then, 
ministers as ignorant of the constitution of 
Holland. as they were of every thing else 
which related to foreign affairs? Were 
they sure that it was in the power of the 
States General to give redress, much less 
punish the supposed delinquents? Were 
they so uninformed as not to know that 
the States General could not at all take 
cognizance of the affair, without consult 
and delibera@ion? It seems they were. 
He would tell them, imperfectly acquaint- 
ed as he was with the constitution of the 
Dutch republic, that it was not competent 
for the States General, in their delibera- 
tive capacity, to exercise an act of so- 
vereign power over any one of the other 
provinces, much less to overturn their 
municipal rights, or violate the laws. He 
believed the fact was notoriously known ; 
at least history and experience, 10 a great 
variety of instances, confirmed it. It was 
notorious that some of the subjects of the 
‘republic sold powder and military stores 
tothe French during the siege of Bergen- 
op-zoom, (a town that was the ackoow- 
ledged key of their own dominions) and 
thereby enabled the enemy to take it: it 
was no less so that they were frequently 
detected in the same illicit treffic in the 
West Indies, upon other occasions, when 
they supplied the ships of their own and 
our enemies from St. Eustatia, and even 
at sea. But prebably ministers forgot that 
Holland was a state composed of mer- 
chants, whose great view was to promote 
and extend their commerce, and that acts, 
which in other countries would be deemed 
of a very heinous and punishable nature, 
were there considered but mere venial of- 
fences: even allowing the contrary, his 
argument held equally good, as to the 
point of aggression ; that it was not in the 
power of the States General to give a 
clear and specific answer to sir Joseph 
.Yorke’s memorial; nor even a promise to 
punish or redress any grievance which 
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might have been occasioned by the con- 
duct of a person or persons amenable to 
the provincial states of Holland only, and 
exclusively answerable to the local tri- 
bunals within that particular jurisdiction. 
The noble lord in the green ribbon had 
talked of the duke of Marlborough, and 
that great and magnanimous prince, king 
Wiliam, on whom he had bestowed such 
just eulogiums, and ventured to answer 
for them, that if they had been now alive 
they would act precisely as the present 
ministers had done. He denied the asser- 
tion to be founded, and spoke, he pre- 
sumed, upon as good an authority as that 
of the noble lord, upon the authority of 
history—of what had really bin aap not 
upon what might prabably have happened. 
In the first place, he would contend, that 
the prince of Orange, as king of England, 
would never have broke with Holland, or 
have disunited a conjunction of power, 
. which was the only barrier for the support 
of the Protestant religion, and the pre- 
servation of the liberties, or balance of 
power in Europe, against the encroach- 
ments and alarming ambition of Lewis the 
14th, or now of the House of Bourbon. 
On the contrary, that great prince, as 
king of England, and while prince of 
Orange, conceived the iterests of Great 
Britain and Holland to be the same. He 
carried this idea to its fullest extent, and all 
the real friends of both countries united in 
the same opinion. Since the first esta- 
blishment of the republic, in the reign of 
that glorious and wise princess queen 
Elizabeth, this continued the prevailing 
idea in the British councils; unless in a 
few instances, when the exception ex- 
plained itself—he meant the contest be- 
tween England in the time of the Protec- 
torate and Holland; and the two Dutch 
wars, in the reign of Charles the 2nd. 
Cromwell, it was well understood, knew 
little of foreign politics, and besides was 
led to connect himself with France, in 
order to support his usurpation. The 
wars in the reign of Charles the 2nd ori- 
ginated in the court, and from motives in 
which the nation had very little to do, un- 
Jess it was to plunder both Holland and 
England, seizing the Dutch property, and 
rege public grants to private pur- 
poses. The present measure, he was per- 
suaded, originated likewise from the court, 
and though probably not from the like 
motives, from others no less absurd, de- 
structive, and disgraceful to the nation; 
as he should hereafter endeavour to de- 
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monstrate. On this ground he was sup- 
ported by historical evidence to assert, 
that it had been the policy of the most, 
able and honest statesmen this ee, 
ever boasted of, to cultivate not only al- 
liances, and to form connections with Hol- 
land, but indeed the most inward con- 
fidence and friendship. 

The noble lord in the green ribbon, 
when he spoke of what Marlborough and 
king William would now do, seemed to be 
totally ignorant of what they had done. 
The prince, though king of England, and 
stadtholder, was repeatedly informed, that 
several of the subjects of the United Pro- 
vinces corresponded with his enemies, and 
supplied France secretly with military 
stores for carrying on the war: He had 
evidence of it from their written corre- 
spondence, on various occasions. He 
complained in his double capacity, as 
king and stadtholder, but was obliged to 
sit down contented, without obtaining re- 
dress: nay, more, he once got a packet 
into his hands directed to some of the 
principal traitors, who were burgomasters, 
and was obliged, in his magistratical cha- 
racter, to lay it unopened before the 
States General, who, after the fullest evi- 
dence of the fact, suffered the whole to 
pass away unnoticed, without even censure, 
much less punishment or public disavowal. 
At this time, nevertheless, Great Britain 
and Holland were contending for their all, 
their respective religions and liberties, 
against Louis the 14th, then inthe zenith 
of his glory. When, therefore, noble 
lords talked of satisfaction, punishment, 
disavowals, &c. he could not help smiling, 
particularly when this language was sup- 
ported ure the great names of Orange 
and Marlborough, the latter of whom, as 
well as the former, while he was pulling 
down the formidable and alarming power 
of Louis the 14th, and procuring a bar- 
rier for Holland, was well apprized that 
many of the subjects of that republic 
were concerned in transactions, which, in 
the language of the royal manifesto, the 
message, the proposed address, and the 
noble viscount who moved it, would have 
been deemed an aggression sufficient to jus- 
tify a declaration of war; yet the latter, 
that immortal hero, Marlborough, was so 
pusillanimous and wretched a politician as 
to continue to beat, year after year, the 
armies of France, and to fight the battles 
of a nation of secret traitors, and unprin- 
cipled republicans! 

On the other part, the injustice of com 
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mencing hostilities, he was no legs full and 
explicit. He said it would root the 
_ deeper the increasing jealousy, and con- 
firm the general odium which had pre- 
vailed all over Europe, on account of our 
conduct towards France, previous to the 
declaration of the last war; proofs of 
which he was witness to when he travelled 
on the continent, in innumerable instances. 
He was, it was true, well received by cer- 
tain persons, but whenever the steps taken 
in respect of the seizure of the French 
ships happened to be mentioned, it was 
either condemned in the most pointed 
terms, or, if people remained silent, a mix- 
ture of horror and indignation seemed to 
be apparently painted on their counte- 
nances. Ata latter period indeed, when 
the brilliancy and rapid succession of our 
successes raised the name of Briton to the 
highest pinnacle of fame and milita 
glory, they dazzled the eyes of the multi- 
tude, and in some measure sanctified the 
means by the end: but even then, when 
men reasoned, he could perceive either in 
the words ‘or actions of those he mixed 
with, a secret, or public disapprobation, 
indeed, of detestation, of the first begin. 
nings of that war. All Europe was hurt 
and alarmed; we were called a nation of 
pirates and public plunderers; and it 
created, he was persuaded, the seeds of 

that jealousy, the unhappy fruits of which 
have been the principal cause that one 
halfof Europe are in arms against us, and 
the other half remain inactive, and ex- 
press a kind of silent pleasure at our ap- 
proaching downfall. 

But what was the conduct which created 
‘the jealousy, indignation, and sccret ill- 
will, which he had been describing? No- 
thing, when compared with that which mi- 
nisters had now advised their sovereign to 
adopt—though war had not been formally 
‘declared against France, hostilities had 
commenced in the eastern and western 
world—[In the East-Indies in 1753, and 
in the back part of Virginia in 1754, 
where Washington, then a major of a 
Virginia militia regiment, with some regu- 
Jars, to the amount of 300, were made pri- 
soners.]—Yet so careful was the British 
cabinet not to give cause of complaint or 
jealousy to the neutral powers, that they 
ordered the ships and cargoes to be laid 
up and preserved, or where the commo- 
dities were perishable, to be sold and held 
till the end of the war, for the benefit of 
the respective owners, which intention 
was afterwards punctually carried into 
execution. | 
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This was the cautious and. equitable 
conduct of the wise and honest ministry of 
George the 2nd. Now for a minute com- 
pare and contrast it with that of their pre- 
sent successors. In a time of the most 
profound peace between the two states, 
allied by treaty, friendship, and common 
interest, without any hostile appearance or 
preparation on the part of Holland; in 
the midst of the moet perfect security and 
confidence, as well upon the faith of sub- 
sisting treaties, as under the universal and 
established customs current among, and 
acknowledged by, every civilized nation 
on the face of the earth; upon an uncer- 
tainty at the best, and ‘so far as appears, 
upon the most shameful pretext imagin- 
able; what has been the decision of the 
British cabinet? Toseize all Dutch ships, 
whether of private or public property; 
whether under commercial protection, 
or drove in by stress of weather, or 
the threatened destruction of the ele- 
ments :—and what next ?—it may be sap- 
posed to compel justice, if withheld; to 
pews satisfaction for some insult ; to in- 

emnify our own subjects; and to retain 
the property thus seized and withheld till 
the object, whatever it might be, should 
be attained.—By no means :—but to the 
disgrace of the country, to the total dis- 
honour of its councils, and in direct viola- 
tion of all laws, whether of nations, of na- 
ture, of public honour, and private faith, 
the ships and cargoesare seized, not to be 
retained, but confiscated for the joint ad- 
vantage of the captors and the state; and 
what is worse than all, a commandment 
given to render the municipal tribunals 
the instrument of legalizing an act, which 
is equally repugnant to every law now 
existing in the written codes, current, or 
of authority, throughout Europe. Be- 
sides the injustice of the act, as a matter 
of state, it was a manifest imposition on 
the whole nation. It tended to mislead 
the public, by inflaming it with ill-founded 
resentments; and to gain the approbation 
of individuals, with a prospect of acquiring 
property to which they had no title, but 
what was founded in force and plunder. 

But as he said when he first rose, that 
we ought, in his opinion, to endeavour to 
tread back the steps which led us into our 
present situation, and at all events seek to 
effect a reconciliation, so he was clearly of 
opinion that it was not yet too late. An 
opening, and a favourable one, still pre- 
sented itself, if the news-papers were to 
be depended upon, which was the only 
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species of information the noble viscount | claimed upon any other condition short of 
seemed willing to give their lordships ;— | giving them an equivalent. Be that, howe 
it was all their lordships were likely to| ever, as it might, so great was.the abject, 
have ;—it was all the information he had | in his mind, of an immediate reconciliation 
himself. The province of Zealand, as| with the republic of Holland, that though 
stated in the Dutch Gazette, declared a| the difficulties were greater than they 
desire of peace, and hoped it was not too| seemed to be, and the expence of redeem- 
late, but might be yet effected. It was/| ing the prizes already made, by giving 
the duty of ministers to improve that dis- | satisfaction to the captors, were double, 
position towards reconciliation. Hedoubted | nay treble what it was; he was clearly 
not but it was still practicable; and asthe! of opinion, that no step, industry, or 
only prospect of pans the salvation of | management, should be left untried, in 
this country, and relieving it from the in-| order to regain if possible the friendship 
surmountable difficulties which surrounded | and alliance of Holland, or at all events to 
it on every side, he earnestly recommended ; promote a friendly neutrality. 
it to their most serious attention. There| In the course of his lordship’s argument, 
was, it was true, one great impediment | he observed, that sovereign states were ex- 
which stood in the way, and which the| tremely ignotant of the municipal laws 
folly and precipitation of ministers had | and internal regulations which prevailed 
been the cause of. So far the scheme had | in other governments; and particularly so 
answered the purposes it was intended to| in respect of Great Britain and Holland; 
serve: the Dutch were called traitors and | the latter of which was notoriously known 
secret enemies, in order to bring upon|to be the most intricate and complicated 
them the public odium; the dignity and| in its movements that ever existed. He 
honour of the crown described as being | recollected an instance, which happened to 
openly wounded; the salvation of the | himself, when he had the honour to be 
state, say ministers, is deeply interested | secretary of state for the southern depart- 
in the most sudden and decisive exertions | ment. It was in the case of the Spanish 
ngainst our new enemies; and to give the | jesuits, who were supposed to possess a 
whole the more certain success, individuals | very considerable property in our funds, 
are called upon and invited to share in the | which their sovereign, when he had dis- 
plunder; their fortunes are to be made by | solved that order, and confiscated their 
the ruin of an innocent people, and that | property within his dominions, wished to 
merely on account of the particular con-| seize. The Spanish minister made re- 
duct of a few factious persons. The alarm | peated applications to him on the subject, 
is struck, the sound is instantly conveyed | by the direction of the king his master. 
to every corner of the kingdom, and the | He was astonished at the request, and en- 
ae are conjured to concur and assist | deavoured to convince him of the total im- 
‘an the general proposed destruction of a| practicability of complying with it; the 
misrepresented people. Ministers, Jike | constitution would not permit it, for the 
the parsons on the sea-coasts, piously point | laws were so strong and specific against 
out the booty; one party are detached | it, that eventhe property of a traitor could 
here, another there, a third by a parti-| not be attacked in the manner desired. 
cular path, and all exhorted to repair to| But all his endeavours were in vain. The 
the wreck, in order to partake of the | ambassador (prince Masserano) though 
plunder. No person waiting or hesitating | an able and worthy man, could not be 
to assist in the general ruin, or making it | persuaded, but the court of Great Britain 
a case of conscieuce. were favourably inclined to the Jesuits ; 
_ The impediment which stood in the way | and that we could have easily granted, 
of reconciliation and to which he alluded, | what, upon motives of concealed policy, 
arose from the impolicy as well as injustice | he presumed we had refused. . 
of the measure—that was issuing letters of} | His lordship having explained very fully 
margue and reprisals, and of course | his opinion relative to the injustice of com- 
ordering the Dutch property to be confis- | mencing hostilities against the Dutch re- 
cated. - This, he was ready to confess, | public, considered the measure on the 
would throw a strong bar in the way of| other ground, that of expediency; and 
amicable adjustment; because the public} entered inte a comprehensive view of the 
faith of the nation was pledged to the | state of the nation. He laid it down as a 
‘private captors, and a property vested in | proposition, to which every noble lord who 
them by law, which could not now be re-| heard him must assent, “ that all the public 
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misfortunes which the nation had already 
felt, and the many more which it was in 
-all probability doomed to experience, were 
caused by the American war,” which war 
was the native offsprmg of ministerial ig- 
norance, obstinacy, and want of political 
principle. It had for its immediate object 
the increasing the influence of the crown, 
aod the power of the sovereign. It was 
coneeived in ambition; it was nurtured 
by folly and rashness; it was founded in 
ideas totally subversive of the British con- 
stitution ; it was unjust and wicked in the 
extreme; it was carried on with violence 
and want of prudence; and prosecuted 
in all its parts, with the most unrelenting 
and unheard of cruelties. 

His lordship confessed, in respect to the 
recovery of North America, he had been 
a very Quixote, and expected, because he 
most anxiously wished, that our colonies 
might be prevailed upon to return to their 
former state of connection with this coun- 
try. He had indeed pushed his expecta- 
tions further and longer, he believed, than 
any impartial person, informed of all the 
circumstances both here and in America, 
the present administration excepted, ever 
bad: buthis hopes had long since vanished. 
He had waked from those dreams of British 
dominion, and every important conse- 
quence which he flattered himself might 
be derived from them. But as in the 
course of what he might have urged in 
favour of thuse delusive hopes, and vain 
and idle expectations, some expressions of 
a loose, general, and indeterminate nature, 
might have fallen from him, he wished to 
be perfectly understood. Much as he 
valued America; necessary as the pos- 
session of the colonies might be to the 
power, glory, dignity, and independence 
of Great Britain; fatal as her final sepa- 
ration would prove, whenever that event 
might take i ale as a friend to liberty, 
as a reverer of the English constitution, 
as a lover of natural and political justice— 
he would be much better pleased to see 
America for ever severed from Great 
Britain, than restored’ to our possession 
by force of arms, or conquest. He Joved 
his country; he admired its political in- 
stitutions; but if her future greatness, 
power, and extent of dominion were only 
to be established and maintained on the 
ruins of the constitution, he would be in- 
finitely better pleased to see this country 
a free one, though curtailed in power and 
wealth, than possessing every thing the 
most sanguine expectation could picture 


to itself, if her greatness was to be pur- 
chased at the expence of her constitution 
and liberties. 
To the injustice of the war, in every 
oint of view in which he had considered 
it, his lordship said he would descend to 
such particulars as appeared to him to 
apply to the present question, so far as it 
was a measure of expediency. Look at 
New York; what has been done there? 
Nothing, or worse than nothing ; the com- 
mander in chief hemmed in on New-York 
island, and its vicmities ; not a single blow 
struck there for these three last campaigns, 
nor in that part of America, but the shame- 
ful retreat from Philadelphia, when the 
general escaped with his whole army, 
rather by chance and the misconduct of 
the enemy, than by the natural ability of 
the force under his command. Sir Henry 
Clinton is a brave and experienced officer ; 
but sir Henry Clinton cannot perform im- 
possibilities. Three campaigns have passed 
away since, and nothing has been done 
but a few predatory excursions, which are 
a disgrace to the army, a disgrace to the 
counsels which have directed them, and, I 
may add, a disgrace to the whole English 
nation. Nay, instead of gaining any ad- 
vantages, or making any conquest, Rhode- 
Island has been abandoned ; and if report 
may be credited, the next measure will 
be that of abandoning New-York, and 
then you will not have a fout of land but 
Carolina, and what prospect there is for 
retaining that, I shall, as I proceed, a hittle 
further, take notice of. I have heard, 
from tolerable good authority, that New- 
York must be abandoned unless the re- 
quisition of the commander in chief be 
immediately complied with; and when I 
tell your lordships what that requisition 1s, 
such of your lordships as have not been 
informed of it will think with me, that the 
evacuation of New-York is unavoidable. 
Sir Henry Clinton has written home for 
10,000 men, and has added, that he cannot 
stay so as to answer any good purpose, if 
that reinforcement be not sent out to him 
early in the spring, nor he fears at all, if 
favourable circumstances should arise on 
the part of general Washington, such as 
loans, further succours from France, &c. 
Will ministers say that they are preparing 
to send out such a reinforcement? They 
know the contrary ; they dare not ;—they 
cannot. What, 10,000 men! I will ven- 
ture to maintain, and am able to prove, 
and I say it in the hearing of the noble 
lord (Amherst) who if | am wrong has 
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it in his power to contradict me, that to 
defend the whole island we have not above 
15,000 men, exclusive of the militia. If 
then, added to the threats of France and 
- Spain, who I have some reason to fear 
are meditating an attack on our coasts, 
we may expect a predatory war to be 
carried on by Holland against the eastern 
coasts of this kingdom; fF believe it will 
need very little argument, and less oratory, 
to satisfy the noble lords who hear me, 
that a length of near 1,500 miles-of coast 
will call for the whole of this remmant of 
an army to defend it against the eventual 
incursions, debarkations, &c. which that 
very circumstance alone may suggest to 
-our enemies; a circumstance which they 
are no strangers to, though I should not 
be surprised to hear some noble lords rise, 
and with a very grave face accuse me of 
conveying improper intelligence to the 
enemy. There was, indeed, a time when 
an army to defend us against our enemies 
was in a manner useless to us. I mean 
when we were in possession of the domi- 
nion of the sea, when we could with per- 
fect security spare the last soldier to con- 
quer in every part of the globe. Will noble 
Jords tell me that that is the case now? 
No! I think not. Confident as ministers 
are, bold in his assertions as the noble ear] 
over the way, who presides at the head of 
the marine establishment, is, he will hardly 
hazard the assertion, when I say, that the 
dominion, not of the ocean, but of the 
narrow seas, our own very channel, was 
lost, when the French took possession of 
it last summer was twelvemonth, and our 
flag for ever tarnished and disgraced, 
when our channel fleet took shelter in 
Portsmouth harbour, and secured itself by 
flight from asuperior and pursuing enemy. 
What has been the disgrace which has 
Jately happened? The noble earl may take 
it either way. We were not in force to 
meet the enemy in the Bay, but permitted 
them to convoy one of the richest and 
most valuable trade fleets that ever entered 
into the ports of France, without so much 
as an attempt to interrupt them; or being 
' superior to D‘Estaing, our ministers, in 
their usual bungling, incapable manner, 
gave orders to the commander of the 
British squadron not to risk a battle. This 
48 a circumstance no less melancholy than 
disgraceful. I speak only from public re- 
port: administration are censurable at all 
events; if the news-papers may be de- 
pended on, which form the great source of 
intelligence recommended to your lordships 
§ 
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by the neble viscouat in the green ribbon. 
Be these circumetances as may, I 
believe there is not one of your j 
who is not fully persuaded, shat France 
and Spain, without Holland, are an over- 
match for us at sea; and, consequently, 
that the defence of this island rests en- 
rte upon themilitia and thearmy. Army, 
did I say? We have so army; our army 
is in fact annihilated. The noble lord in 
the red ribbon knows, and will acknow- 
ledge it; and I will tell your lordships 
why, and how it has been ruined. It is 
the raising new-corps that has ruined it. 
The recruiting service is at an end: it is 
nu more. Mencannot be had. Why so? 
The very means to augment it has been 
the cause; and the motive for adopting 
the measure of the new levies, a most in- 
famous and destructive one, must stare 
every one of your lordships in the face. 
I say, you have no fleet able to face your 
enemies. I maintain you have no army 
even equal to the home defence; and I 
am authorised to conclude, from these 
premises, that America is lost beyond 
any thing resembling probable expecta- 
tion, because you cannot spare the rein- 
forcement thought necessary by the com- 
mander in chief for carrying on successful 
operations during the ensuing campaign. 
But if the northern and middle parts of 
the colonies be abandoned, what prospect 
have you to the southward? A very poor 
one indeed! J know the officer who com- 
mands there; I love him; I admire him ; 
I revere him. We have been old friends 
and brother soldiers. We served under 
the same great master at an early peried 
of our lives. JI am sorry I cannot say 
that I profited much by that great officer’s 
inatructions or example. I know that lord 
Cornwallis is a no less zealous, than a ~ 
brave, active, and judicious officer. My 
dade esteem for his lordship makes me 
ament some things which have happened. 
I know that he is no less humane than 
brave; and I am therefore inclined to pre- 
sume, that the cruelties exercised in his 
name and under his authority, never ori- 
ginated with him. I am persuaded his 
mind is of another texture; that he never 
could have acted upon his own judgment, 
when he authorised those severities; but 
he has been obliged to comply with the 
orders received from hence. It fills my 
miad with horror, and I tremble for the 
consequences, when I know the resent- 
ments and detestation it will create in the 
minds of the people of America; and, 
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if possible, still more, when I reflect on 
the melancholy situation of those gallant 
officers and soldiers, who will fall victims 
to what their enemies will deem a just and 
necessary retaliation. 

But what is the situation of lord Corn- 
wallis? Why, after a combination of cir- 
cumstances, improved by a series of -con- 
duct, which the greatest veteran officer 
might be proud of, he totally defeated the 
enemy. But what then? For want of 
force, he has been obliged ever since to 
act upon the defensive. A very consider- 
able part of his army has been surprized, 
and the whole either taken prisoners, kill- 
ed, or dispersed; so that by this time, 
in all probability, his lordship has been 
compelled to retire to Charles Town, 
and relinquish all the advantages which 
he had good reason to promise him- 
self from the victory at Camden, or is 
waiting for reinforcements from New- 
York. This, in my opinion, is the state 
of your affairs in America; and by what I 
can learn from the newspapers, the expe- 
dition under general Leslie has failed, or 
worse than failed; for though the general 
met with little or no opposition in Virginia, 
the manifest spirit and disposition of the 
inhabitants of that province portends some- 
thing no less fatal than actual defeat. 
The people, 1 understand, fled on all sides 
for want of protection; but not a single 

rson, after all the predictions of a noble 

ord in the other House (George Germain) 

came in under the royal standard, or 
claimed the protection held out by the pro- 
clamation. Taking, therefore, the whole 
of the American war, as connected with 
the present question, I look upon Ame- 
rica as irrecoverably lost. 

The noble viscount in the green ribbon 
has predicted many signal advantages 
which will be derived from the rupture 
with Holland. He tells you that they will 
be stunned into their senses. I assure his 
lordship that I much fear that they will. 
I fear that the Hollanders will feel the just 
sense they entertain of our unprovoked 
violence and piratical acts; for I shall 
‘never consider the captures made of their 
ships, in a time of profound peace, in any 
other light. I fear they will feel the most 
warm and well founded resentments, and 
that those feelings will suggest the most 
vigorous means of retaliation. The noble 
viscount builds mightily upon their unpre- 
pared state, on their inability to defend 
themselves, or act offensively. He says 
that their coasts and floating property are 
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East and West-Indies are totally unap- 


prized of the approaching rupture, and 


that they are of course naked and defence- 
less. 1 suspect the noble lord to be as 
ignorant of the expediency of the war, as 
he seems tobe totally mistaken respecting 
the justice of it. Does the noble lord 
know in what state of defence the Dutch 
possessions in the eastern and western 
world are? I think I may venture to as- 
sert, his lordship knows exactly as much 
concerning that, as he does of the spirit 
and disposition of the people whom we are 
about to contend with. The Dutch, 
though a commercial, are nevertheless a 
brave and courageous people. They have 
ever opposed tyranny in every shape it has 
shewn itself, and perhaps in their first 
struggles against Spanish cruelty and 
Spanish oppression, manifested proofs of 
magnanimity, courage, and heroism, not 
surpassed if equalled by the most renown- 
ed nations of ancient or modern times. I 
need not deduce a series of facts, in con- 
firmation of what I now assert. The his- 
tory of the two Dutch wars in the reign of 
Charles 2, -affords sufficient proofs, not to 
mention many instances of a later date, 
during the reigns of William and Anne. 
The Dutch, it is true, are merchants, and 
sea-faring people by profession ; but it is 
well known, that we have, as well as 
France, transformed them into seamen and 
soldiers, when oppression and injustice 
rendered it necessary for them to bear up 
and resist their enemies and oppressors. 
The Dutch are still the same people. 
It is true they have all their war establish- 
ments to arrange and new model, that they 
want naval officers; but give me leave to 
say, not in the degree that persons unin- 
formed may imagine: as 1 understand, that 
several officers of that nation are now in 
the service of some of the naval powers of 
Europe, and will of course be called home 
to defend their country. Yet granting 
the argument of a want of experienced 
othcers to be pushed to its greatest extent, 
what does it amount to? No more than a 
temporary want. Unless in the single in- 
stance of the short naval experience gain- 
ed in the contest with thie country aonee 
the Protectorate, the people of Hollan 
had remained in a state of profound peace 
for more than half a century; yet when 
the war broke out in -1665 with England, 
there appeared no want of able officers and 
skilful commanders. The fact was, that 
almost every man in the commonwealth 
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became d soldier or a seaman ; nay, per- 
sons totally unfit, by habit and profession, 
stood forth and changed the gown for the 
sword. Among the rest, the great Cor- 
nelius de Witt took upon himself the com- 
mand of a grand squadron, and fought one 
of the most bloody naval battles which 
happened during that war. 

e noble lord supposes that the pos- 
sessions of Holland must fall; but I can- 
not see by what means. If they should 
fall, they must surrender from choice, not 
necessity; for: while France and Spain 
continue to remain masters in the European 
seas, the Dutch cannot possibly have any 
thing to fear at home, and I believe, as 
little out of Europe as in it. We have 
already too much business on our hands, 
and though we had fleets to spare, where 
are the troops necessary for the prosecut- 
ing of offensive operations? The truth is, it 
1s we that ought to be alarmed for our pos- 
sessions, not Holland for theirs ; and should 
Holland unite with Franée and Spain in 
attacking us in the East or West-Indies, I 
cannot see, instead of meditating conquest, 
how it will be possible for us to maintain 
our own dominions out of Europe. 

His lordship further maintained his ge- 
neral argument upon the probable conduct 
of the northern, or neutral powers, parti- 
cularly the probable conduct of the em- 
press of Russia, who, he believed, would 
consider herself as bound by positive, or 
implied engagements, to assist Holland, 
thas treacherously attacked; not on ac- 
count of a pretended treaty, not executed 
under any authority, nor ratified even b 
the authority under which it was framed, 
but really for having entered into a neu- 
oe proposed by the court of Peters- 
burgh to Holland, and the other powers 
of Europe not engaged inwar. He should 
not be surprised to hear similar arguments 
to those used by the noble viscount in the 
green ribbon, urged with all imaginable 
solemnity and confidence; ‘ that it was 
not the interest of the Russian court to 
break with us; that it would be unjust, 
and impolitic ; that honesty was the best 
policy; that it would be madness in the 
court of Petersburgh to involve themselves 
wantonly in the quarrel; and to the last 
degree ungenerous in us, so much as to 

our such a suspicion, &c.’”? He re- 
membered very well, not long since, to 
have heard the noble viscount assign the 
game reasons exactly respecting Holland, 
at the very time, according to his lord- 
ship’s account of. this day, they were ac- 
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tually entering into a treaty with our own 
subjects, as an independent sovereign 
state; after they had given protection 
to a rebel pirate; after they had been as- 
sisting our subjects in open arms against 
our authority, with ammunition, stores, 
and all the implements of war. When 
this kind of reasoning, which applied 
equally to no case and every case, was 
resorted to, he wished noble lords to give 
it that degree of weight, attention, and 
credit exactly which it deserved. He 
had heard, indeed, the noble viscount 
make use of the same arguments before 
Spain declared, and before that period, in 
respect of France. He heard his lordship 
do the same while Holland was acting the 
hostile and unfriendly part, which his 
lordship had described - in such strong and 
vehement terms, which, he said, so de- 
servedly merited the most exemplary 
chastisement, and which was the only 
colour of argument that could be opposed 
to the probability that Russia would even- 
tually become an enemy in the present 
quarrel with Holland, as a member of the 
armed neutrality. But in this, as well as 
every other instance, in which the dignity, 
reputation, and most essential interests of 
the country were concerned, what were 
the documents to which their lordships 
were referred? They were desired to put 
their whole confidence upon—what ?— 
upon the English news-papers and the 
utch gazettes! To answer ministers then 
upon their own authority: if either might 
be depended on, the Dutch had already 
acceded to the neutrality in due form, by 
their ministers sent to the court of Peters- 
burgh for that purpose; and the empress 
in due form accepted of their accession. 
So that instead of only France, Spain, 
America, and Holland, we should shortly 
have Russia, and in due time all the other 
members of the armed neutrality, to con- 
tend with, and of course every neutral 
naval power in Europe, Portugal excepted, 
combined or unnecessarily driven into 
measures which must ultimately terminate 
in our total destruction, as a sovereign, 
independent state. Even Portugal began 
to shew a disposition extremely unfavour- 
ble to our interests, and he had good rea- 
son to believe she would in the end prove 
as inimical as the rest; a predicament 
hitherto unexampled in the history of 
mankind, that of not having a single port 
open to us from Gibraltar to the North 
Pole! i, 4 
He perceived that the noble viscount 
[3 X] 
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laid particular stress upon the treachery 
of Holland; that is, he took the matter 
relative to the treaty, upon presumption, 
to be true, and afterwards drew conclu- 
sions from that presumption equally ill- 
founded. He said, the Dutch had not 
only been guilty of an aggression, but 
their ill-conduct was highly aggravated, 
because they committed the act while they 
claimed the privileges annexed to a state 
of presumed alliance and friendship. 
To the fact he had already spoken; 
on the conclusion drawn from its sup- 
posed existence, he would just observe, 
that the alliance between this country 
and Holland was no more; it was vacated 
by the very persons who stated the 
act as a breach of faith. . The present 
set of ministers had themselves declared 
the subsisting treaties between Great Bri- 
tain and Holland to be dissolved by a 
paper delivered by sir Joseph Yorke to 
the States General in 1779, and yet had 
the modesty to accuse Holland of a breach 
of treaty no longer in being. However 
light ministers might make of this formal 
renunciation, or artful they might be in 
their attempts to gloss it over, that cir- 
cumstance might be productive of more 
serious consequences than they foresaw, 
or were willing to acknowledge. If Hol- 
Jand was free s:em her former engage- 
ments to Great Britain, most clearly she 
stood in respect of us as the other neutral 
powers of. Europe did, which of course 
entitled her to form fresh engagements 
with any other power she pleased, or to 
accede to the armed neutrality for the 
protection of her commerce; consequently, 
if the universal report was true, that Hol- 
land had acceded, she would most cer- 
tainly be entitled to every protection, 
security, and privilege enjoyed, or to be 
clained by the rest of the contracting 
ae namely, Russia, Sweden, an 
enmark.. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that it 
was by no means his intention to travel 
after the noble lord through the wide and 
extensive circle he had been pleased to 
describe—from Quebec to New York, 
thence to Carolina; in short, over evcry 
foot of ground in North America, now 
under the immediate dominion of the Bri- 
tish crown, or which was withheld from 
us by force of arms by our foreign ene- 
mics, or rebellious subjects. He was as 
little disposed to trace the footsteps of the 
nobie lord nearer home, from Gibraltar to 
France, and so en to Holland, Russia, 
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Sweden, Denmark, &c. If, however, in 
the course of what he had to submit to 
their lordships, any point should strike 
him, or any circumstance recur to his 
mind in which he should have the misfor- 
tune to differ from the noble earl, he 
would think it his duty to take notice of it. 
He was perfectly aware of his own insuffi- 
ciency to contend with the noble lord in 
the great line of politics. His studics had- 
been directed another way. When, there- 
fore, he found himself under a necessity, 
arising from conviction, to controvert the 
noble lord’s arguments, he should do it 
with that diffidence which became a per- 
son under the predicament in which he 
must be supposed to stand; he would, 
nevertheless, declare his own sentiments 
without reserve, deeming it the first duty 
incumbent upon him, to speak or act 
upon those motives and reasons only 
which had brought home conviction to his 
own mind. 

His lordship gbserved, that the question 
which in the event of the present debate 
he would be called upon to put to their 
lordships, was simply this: Whether the 
motion for the Address, or the motion 
made by the noble duke, should first re- 
ceive their lordships’ approbation? This 
brought the point really and truly in dis- 
cussion, within a very narrow compass ; 
for most clearly it was in that shape, and 
that shape only, the question presentcd 
itself to their fonilstipe: however loaded 
it might have been with collateral and ex- 
traneous matter, or ably discussed by se- 
veral noble lords who had expressed their 
disapprobation of the question originally 
moved. To that point he should speci- 
cally direct what he now had to offer. 

What, then, was the state of the ques- 
tion on this ground? His Majesty had 
sent a message by a noble lord high in 
office, accompanied with certain papers. 
The former acquaints their lordships, that 
his Majesty found it necessary to direct 
Ictters of marque and reprisal to be issued 
against the Dutch nation; the latter con- 
tuins an account of certain transactions 
which passed between our minister at the 
Hague and the States General, which 
induced his Majesty to adopt that mea- 
sure. Now, in point of precedent, he be- 
lieved there was nota single instance in 
the records of parliament in which any 
other matter was permitted to be intro- 
duced between the answer to a royal mes- 
sage and the determination of the Houre 
upon its contents. It appeared, as tar as 
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he could learn, that no precedent of the 
kind existed to the contrary, but that the 
usage of parliament had at all times given 
this decided preference to communications 
trom the throne. Yet supposing that the 
present case was totally a new one, that 
from its novelty, or importance, it was en- 
titled to be taken out of the general rule, 
the arguments urged in favour of the ex- 
“ception he | ahead should be sufficiently 
cogent and conclusive to shew that it 
came under that description. 

This led him to the principal, nay the 
only ground or argument on which the 
noble duke’s motion was attempted to be 
maintained. It had been said that the 
documents on the table were not such as 
justified the measure; consequently, that 
either other papers ought to be laid be- 
fore the House, to satisfy their lordships 
that the real facts and transactions justi- 
fied the measure; or, that the message 
upon the documents submitted to the 
House was not such as entitled it to their 
lordships’ concurrence. It would be need- 
less, he presumed, to press the answer to 
this mode of reasoning to its full extent, 
the usage being clearly against it; but the 
argument urged to induce the House to 
depart from this general rule is this; that 
the papers being deficient, the whole mat- 
ter will ultimately be decided upon should 
their lordships now consent to agree to 
the Address, and those noble lords who 
disapprove of the measure, as grounded 
upon the letters on the table, will hereafter 
be for ever precluded from -giving any 
opinion on the subject, being bound by 
the forms of parliament to the approba- 
tion of the present measure, though not 
justified by the documents upon the 
table. 

Were this the real case, he confessed, 
that the uniform acquiescence in messages 
from the throne, or rather the preference 
such messages always had in the contem- 
plation of parliament, would, on many ac- 
counts, prove extremely inconvenient, 
and be subversive of that unanimity, so 
necessary to the successfully carrying on 
the business of government. Buthe begged 
leave to say, that was not the case; nor 
did such approbation, as precedent had 
established respecting royal communica- 
tions, bind in substance such noble lords 
as were oly bound in form, and who had 
acquiesced merely in compliance with the 
customary mode of parliamentary pro- 
ceeding ; for every noble lord who thought 
the information on the table defective or 
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incomplete, relative to the justice or expe- 
diency of the measure, would be as much 
at liberty to move for further intormation, 
as if he had never given a vote on the sub- 
ject. He would neither be precluded nor 
bound by his vote of this day, but might, 
as soon as the present question was dis- 
posed of, or at any future or more conve- 
nient time, rise and move for any papers 
he thought proper. 

On the ground, therefore, of establish- 
ed usage and uninterrupted precedent, he 
should most certainly be against letting in 
the motion made by the noble duke, in 
order to give it a preference to an address 
moved in answer to a royal message. It 
was a respect due to the crown which had 
never been refused. In another point of 
view it amounted to a negative; it was a 
motion to postpone in the first instance, in 
the way of a previous question, if he un- 
derstood it right, and, in fact, might be 
considered asa refusal on the part of their 
lordships ; for certainly, if the noble duke’s 
question should be carried, it would di- 
rectly import a degree of censure on the 
measure. It would amount to this; that 
his Majesty had exercised his prerogative 
of declaring war without just cause; or if 
he had a just cause, had declined to in- 
form their lordships of his real motives ; 
either of which, in his opinion, would have 
been extremely indecent and improper. 

When he made use of his Majesty’s 
name, he wished to be understood as hold- 
ing the language of parliament and the 
constitution. Whatever steps had been 
taken, could .be only imputed to his mi- 
nisters. They were their acts for which 
they were responsible, and by which they 
alone must abide. Nevertheless, though 
they were liable to be called to an account 
at a future time and in a proper manner, 
the conducting of the aftairs of govern- 
ment made it absolutely necessary that 
the trust committed to their care should 
be presumed to have been faithfully and 
properly discharged, till the contrary 
were proved: besides, it would be impos- 
sible to conduct the afiairs of the nation 
for a single day, if the advisers of the 
crown were to be employed in defending 
their conduct at the very instant it was 
announced. The crown, it was acknow- 


‘ledged, had the power of declaring peace 


and war; so far its advisers had acted 
under authority respecting the present 
measure ; if that power had been unskil- 

or corruptly exercised, those who 


full 
had. advised his Majesty would be still as 
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‘ amenable to the judgment and censure of 
parliament, if they should be found to de- 
serve it, as if no such vote as that proposed 
by the noble viscount had ever received 
the approbation of the House. 

His lordship having argued this point 
very ably, which, in his opinion, was 
clearly decisive of the question immedi- 
ately. before the House, said, that he 
thought it his duty totake notice of seve- 
ral matters which had been strenuously 
urged by some noble lords near him. He 
observed, with much pain, that noble 
lords, not contented with condemning the 
measures of administration as they were 
supposed to affect the interests of the na- 
tion, had industriously called their capa- 
city into question, mixing, at the same 
time, strong personal allusions relative to 
their supposed want of integrity, as well 
as talents; and in fine, upon many occa- 
sions general and specific, imputing their 
conduct to motives originating equally in 
weakness and wickedness. They did not 
even stop short there in their personal in- 
vectives; they confounded and transferred 
the presumed delinquency of individuals to 
government itself. ‘ The government 
was upheld by corruption; the measures 
advised by ministers were wicked and un- 
just.” A necessary resistance to the in- 
sidious attempts of our encmies was brand- 
ed with the odious names of piracy, rob- 
bery, rapine, and public plunder. He 
was sorry to hear such language in that 
House ; he felt most disagreeably, upon a 
alee of accounts, which he should just 
slightly mention, and upon none more 
than the notorious indecency of such ex- 
pressions. He ever thought, and ever 
should think, that even independent of 
the established order of their lordships? 
proceedings, no language ought to be used 
in that House, but what might pass cur- 
rent ameng any other society of gentlemen; 
and it hurt him greatly when he saw that 
rulé departed from. These general in- 
vectives had a particular evil tendency; 
they were productive of bad example, and 
he believed those who used them fre- 

uently felt the inconveniences resulting 
rom them, being free to declare, that he 
believed they were in general ill-founded, 
on which side soever they came, or to 
which side soever they were applied: and 
he, once for all, appealed to the noble 
lords themselves, whether they were not 
conscious of the injustice of the imputa- 
tions thus thrown out?) He would upon 
this head just add, that he hoped noble 
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lords near him would give him credit, 
when he disclaimed any intention of a 
partial application of the remark; he 
made it with no such intention, he wished 
ie eae oe app! sail poe 
or the purpose of reaching ever 0 
the House: or not at all; for he eaitly 
protested, that he thought the abuses 
daily thrown out upon them without doors, 
were equally false and ill-founded with 
those to which custom had given a kind of 
sanction within. He hoped, therefore, as 
well in regard of the high rank they bore 
in the state, and the respect which was 
due from each individual lord to the other, 
as for the sake of example, that noble 
lords would abstain from every thing 
which bordered on a stile of asperity and 
accusation, and from criminatory and re- 
criminatory expressions, which while they 
tended to lessen the dignity of their lord- 
ships’ deliberations, held out an encour 
ragement to the lower orders of the peor 
ple to transgress in the same manner. 
Government, said some noble lords, is 
upheld by Siagble Hanan To say no worse, 
this was not a language fit to be held in 
that House, because the majority of that 
House hitherto supported the measures 
which had been thus strongly censured. 
It implied an accusation of a very heavy 
nature, not directed exclusively against 
ministers. The language of debate, where 
ministers only could be affected by charges 
of this nature, admitting of a latitude of 
speech, might in some measure be allow- 
able, and in some possible cases not im- 
proper, but when this was pushed further 
against those who supported the measures, 
as well as the ministers who devised them, 
it amounted to an accusation of a very 
serious nature, and was therefore extremely 
indecent, and totally unjustifiable, unless 
those who urged them were ready p 
to prove the truth of their assertions. It 
was expressly, if he rightly comprehended 
the arguments, raised upon such random 
assertions, meant to bear upon their lord- 
ships as well as the immediate agents and 
actors ;—-he meant the ministers who re- 
commended the measures, and the noble 
lords who supported them, and who were 
in the instance to which he was alluding 
charged directly with corruption, or of 
being influenced by corrupt motives. He 
should submit the impropriety of urging 
charges of so deep and criminal a com- 
plexion, which from their nature were so 
difficult to be refuted, and so easy to be 
made, even without'a possibility of detec- 
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tion ; but what proofs did noble lords de- 
duce in the support of those accusations ? 
None #& all. They contented themselves 
with urging them in loose, indefinite terms, 
and thereby endeavoured to involve go- 
~ vernment in a general odium, and of course 
to add embarrassments to those which 
naturally attend every government in time 
of war, and this in.particular, now labour- 
ing under uliar circumstances of dif- 
ficulty and distress ;—perhaps such as were 
never before experienced by any other 
pation, 

If noble lords meant that their accusa- 
tions should pass for no more than their 
current and intrinsic value, upon the gene- 
ral idea, that every opposition to govern- 
ment is always well-founded, and that 
every administration is equally in the 
wrong; that every opposition arises from 
sound patriotism, and every administra- 
tion is carried on by the means of corrup- 
tion, the matter would hardly deserve a 
single animadversion. ‘That, in the pre- 
gent instance, was not the case; particu- 
lars had been stated ; specific charges had 
been made, Ministers had not only been 
accused of weakness, wickedness, and cor- 
rupt motives, but the effects of their con- 
duct had been painted in the most over- 
charged colours respecting foreign powers ; 
the injustice of their conduct towards 
Holland had been held forth under the 
description of ‘piracy and robbery. This 
country had been confidently affirmed to 
be in a state of imbecility. Her councils 
described to be weak and wicked ; and her 
power of resistance, cr offensive operation, 
totally annihilated :—that is, our enemies 
are told, that we have made war upon 
them from the worst motives, and after 
inflaming their passions, they are invited 
to do themselves justice against a people, 
s0 far from being formidable as an offen- 
sive enemy, as to be totally unable to de- 
fend themselves. He would submit to 
their lordships, whether this was a lan- 

e fit to be used? whether it was pru- 

ent or politic? or whether, to balance 
the great evil it might be probably pro- 
ductive of, it promised, or could promise 
any advantage? There was besides a 
very obvious conclusion, which might be 
fairly drawn from this stile of argument 
and accusation, that it laid a foundation 
for a claim of a ponepey of all the pub- 
lic virtue and talents in the kingdom: he 
was as ready to acknowledge, as any of 
the neble lords might be to make, their 
Claims to public virtue and talents; but 
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surely, their own good sense, their discern- 
ment, and their candour, would all unite 
in inducing them not to exclude the just 
pretensions of others. 

It was not even the bad effects of what 
he had been animadverting on within 
those walls, or elsewhere, within theisland, 
which was the reason of his expressing so 
anxiously his wishes that nothing of the 
kind had passed. Experience had con- 
vinced him, that every thing which passed 
in that House soon made its way to the 
continent, and was turned to our disad- 
vantage, and, in some instances, had been 
ae of the most fatal consequences. 

e had flattered himself, that at so criti- 
cal a juncture, every discourse which 
might in its tendency either lead to put our 
enemies on their guard, or serve to direct 
their attacks against the vulnerable parts of 
the empire, would have been carefully 
abstained from. He had indeed presumed 
to give a hint of that kind early in the 
day, and hoped that noble lords would 
endeavour as much as possible to steer 
clear of extraneous matter, and confine 
themselves to the question. Unanim'ty 
was most devoutly to be wished for; uf 
that, however, could not be attained, it 
was no very unreasonable expectation to 
have formed, that noble lords would refrain 
touching upon matters which might serve 
to put our enemies on their guard, or in- 
spire them with expectations of success, 
on a confidence of our weakness or Inabi- 
lity, either to annoy them, or defend our- 
selves. 

Several arguments had been urged to 
prove the ee and precipitancy of the 
resolution of issuing letters of marque and 
reprisal. Three points had been specially 
insisted on, in order to prove the injustice 
of our conduct towards Holland ; one was, 
that the treaty on the table was not bind- 
ing on the republic, or any part or parcel 
of it; the second, although it had been 
binding, that the aggression could not be 
considered as an act of the seven United 
Provinces ; and lastly, that the treaty was 
neither acknowledged or ratified, because 
it was no more tlian a project to be taken 
up and carried, or not carried into execu-~ 
tion, upon some future day, merely at the 
free will of the negociating parties: still 
later in the debate it had been said, that 
whether eventually binding, or not bind- 
ing, it was not to take effect till after a 
certain contingency, namely, till after our 
rebel subjects, described-in the instrument 
or treaty on the table under the appella- 
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tion of the United States of America, 
should be declared independent ; and con- 
sequently, till that event should take place, 
which might never happen, the treaty 
could not be considered in fact, or even 
in deduction, to be in an existing state. 

. He was conscious of his great inferiority 
to the noble lord who spoke last, in re- 
spect of the talents and information neccs- 
sary to enable him to contend with his 
lordship in points of political discussion ; 
his pursuits and habits by no means fitted 
him for such an undertaking. For this 
reason, he would treat the subject in that 
stile of argument, which the portion of 
common sense and experience Providence 
had endued him with would enable him, 
and would familiarize it in such a manner 
as to bring it on a level with his own poor 
undeis‘anding, as well as that of others, 
who not having the abilities or opportuni- 
ties of the noble lord, were willing to con- 
tent themselves with exercising those 
talents, however slender, in coming to a 
judgment upon a subject. All he could 
undertake to promise for himself, if he 
should come to an unwise or improper de- 
termination, was, that it should be an act, 
not of the intention; that is, if he was 
wrong, it should be with an intention to 
act right; and if in the event he should 
form a wrong judgment, he should have 
at least the private satisfaction, in his own 
mind, of imputing it to its true cause, a 
real inability to form a true one. 

Many curious arguments had been re- 
sorted to, for the purpose of proving the 
injustice of the measure. It had been 
urged, in the first place, that the treaty 
found in Mr. Laurens’s papers was no more 
than a sketch, proposition, or plan, to be 
hereafter considered, but in its present 
state by no means binding even upon the 
ccntracting parties themselves, much 
less upon those whom (at least one of 
them) t. e. Holland, had no authority to 
bind. Secondly, it had been strongly 
pressed by the noble lord who spoke last, 
that though the treaty had been just what 
it purported to be, it was nevertheless per- 
fectly inoffensive; because it was not to 
take effect, but upon a contingency which 
might never take place, and if it should 
take place, would leave the states of Hol- 
land at liberty, in common with the other 
powers of Europe, to enter into a treat 
with America, as she or they would wit 
any other sovereign or independent state. 
He meant, as the noble lord had explain- 
ed it,—<‘ When this country shall have 
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acknowledged the independency of Ame- 
rica.” 

He should not maintain his argument 
upon the claim of existing alliances ; he 
should not describe the secret treaty as 
an act of treachery or breach of public 
faith, and a violation of public friendship. 
He meant to consider the act, as it micht 
be supposed to atlect two independent 
states, who stood upon terms of mutual 
amity, and who bore no further relation, 
nor were no otherwise bound to each 
other, than as acknowledging the gencral 
dominion, or force of the law of nations. 
Looking, therefore, upon Great Britain, 
and the seven United Provinces bound to 
each other by this common tie, he wished 
their lordships to reflect, only for a mo- 
ment, and see fairly and impartially how 
the case stood? 

A very considerable part of the subjects 
of the British empire rebel against the so- 
vereign power, and by open arms endea- 
vour to shake off the dominion of the 
established government; and another 
power pending the contest, z. e. Holland, 
does what? Enter into negociation, and 
actually sign a treaty of commerce with 
the rebels thus described. If this was not 
a most notorious aggression on the part of 
Holland, he was totally at a loss to know 
what could be denominated an aggression ; 
and for this express reason, if for no other, 
that it violated the very first principles of 
national good faith, and of the established 
laws which mutually bind sovereign and 
independent states in their conduct to- 
wards their respective subjects. It was a 
farce to talk of a project, or a plan; the 
very instant this project or plan was signed 
it became a treaty; the tcnor of the in- 
strument spoke for itself; the terms of it 
were explicit and absolute, and declared 
the fixed intentions of the contracting 
parties in every paragraph. ‘There was 
not a single condition stated or implied, 
but the one he was just about to otter a 
short observation or two upon, which was, 
that the treaty was not to take place, till 
after our rebel subjects should be declared 
independent. . 

It was totally unnecessary to trouble 
their lordships upon this ground, unless it 
were expressly maintained, that the whole 
of the question of the justice or injustice 
of the measure turned upon that single 
point. Topress it in argument as part of 
the case, or by way of extenuation, was 
idle: if, on the contrary, noble lords were 
ready to make it the great basis on which 
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the question was to be discussed, he was 
ready to meet them upon that ground. 
The contingency, that so considerable a 
part of our rebel subjects in arms were to 
be declared independent, was a presump- 
tion in itself of the most insolent and ag- 
gravated nature, and plainly Cee to an 
encouragement to our rebel subjects to 
persist in their revolt or rebellion. It 
spoke this language, or it imported no- 
thing. ‘* We will give you every secret 
assistance in our power; we will dissolve, 
or worse than dissolve, all our engage- 
ments with the power you are at war with. 
We will, in like manner, promote the 
views of your new ally, the French king; 
and as by those means you will probably 
be enabled to throw off the natural alle- 
giance and political obedience you owe 
the crown and parliament of Great Bri- 
tain, when by our secret assistance, &c. 
you shall have a attained your ends, 
we shall then faithfully perform the terms 
of this treaty now exccuted.” That this 
interpretation was agreeable to common 
sense, supported by common experience, 
he was ready to submit to their lordships ; 
nay, he would venture to affirm, that there 
was not aman alive, who thought freely 
and impartially on the subject, who could 
ut so great a violence on his understand- 
ing, as to persuade himself, or others, that 
the treaty was not a complete treaty in all 
its parts, and not a project: or, that the 
contingency to which the treaty was post- 
poned, was any more than a mere trick to 
evade the consequences, which one of the 
contracting parties wished to avoid, if it 
was to be carried into immediate execu- 
tion; namely, an instant declaration of 
war upon the part of this country. 
Several arguments, in extenuation of 
the conduct of the States Gencral of the 
United Provinces, had been urged by the 
noble lord who spoke last, to demonstrate, 
that the treaty on the table, from the par- 
ticular frame and constitution of the Dutch 
republic, would not admit of the satisfac- 
tion demanded by sir Joseph Yorke from 
the States General, respecting the con- 
tents of that very offensive paper. He 
was yet to learn, that either directly or in- 
directly, the answer given to our ambas- 
sador of postponing the explanation ad 
referendum, or the arguments used by the 
noble lord, as to the constitution of the 
Dutch republic, contained the leastshadow 
of apology or justification: so far from it 
that he was clearly convinced, if no other 
point were considered, the conduct of thé 
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States General, in that particular alone,,. 
justified the issuing the manifesto. He 
was ready, in argument, to give up all he 
had been hitherto contending for. He 
was ready to grant, that the treaty was no 
more than a project, and that the contin- 
gency, as to the time it was to take effect, 
softencd the project, though it had been a 
tredty, and took the sting out of it. Yet 
still the refusal to give satisfaction, as in 
the instance of postponing ad referendum, 
had a retrospective view, and in fact con- 
firmed and ratified every thing which con- 
stituted a real treaty, and upon that ac- 
count solely amounted to an aggression, 
upon which the manifesto was founded. 
This brought him back to what he 
meant particularly in this stage of the de- 
bate to make a few observations upon, that 
was, the supposed intimate knowledge of 
the noble lord respecting the frame and 
constitution of the interior of the Dutch 
government. With this he acknowledged 
himself to be little acquainted. It might 
or might not be just as the noble lord had 
described. The difficulties might be nu- 
merous; the embarrassments great; the 
instances quoted by the noble lord, which 
his lordship had stated to have happened 
at former periods, might have been cor- 
rectly stated, with all the peculiar circum- 
stances which accompanied them. But 
although he was ignorant of the particular 
facts referred to, and was ready to take 
the whole upon trust, he could by no 
means subscribe to the conclusion drawn 
by the noble lord; for without entering 
into a critical enquiry about the respective 
rights, immunities, original institutions, 
and local privileges of this or that parti- 
cular province, city, or district ; or tracing 
out the relation they bore to each other 
respectively, or to the governing aggregate 
power, he was fully authorised to maintain, 
on the general law of nations, that every 
state was bound to answer for the act or 
acts of its subjects, or those who acknow- 
ledged its sovereign or supreme dominion. 
It was absurd to suppose, that a single ex- 
ception could exist against this general . 
a if there could one, another might be 
pleaded, and so on, ad znfinttum. It would, 
in that case, be impossible to draw a line. 
And he wished that noble lords would 
seriously consider the doctrine, and see 
what mischiefs it must lead to, and what 
an incongruity and repugnancy of conduct 
it would involve. In the present instance, 
for example sake, he begged their lord- 
ships to look forward to the consequences 
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which might flow from a conduct so absurd. 


and preposterous ;—nothing less than that 
one, two, or mote of the provinces might 
‘legally or constitutionally be at liberty, 
openly or secretly, directly or indirectly, 
to support our rebel subjects in arms 
against us; while the other part of the 
republic, as allies, were giving us actual 
assistance for the purpose of reclaiming 
‘and compelling them to return to their 
former state of obedience. 

He was indeed ashamed to trouble their 
ferdships in refuting a species of spology, 
or justification, which carried, by infe- 
rence at least, if not expressly, so glaring 
an absurdity on the very face of it; be- 
cause he might have well saved the House 
and himself the trouble of offering a single 
syllable upon the subject, by standing on 
this indisputable, self-evident proposition, 
as supported by the law of nations, and 
the unerring rules of justice and common 
sense :—That every state is responsible 
for the acts of their respective subjects ;— 
or, that every state is so far responsible for 
the acts of their subjects, as to disavow 
‘the subject matter of complaint, and pro- 
mise that sort or quantum of redress which 
the constitution, or nature of the interior 
or municipal frame of their government 
enables or impowers them to give. Apply 
this principle or position to the case under 
‘consideration, and he believed there was 
not anoble lord that heard him who would 
not instantly acknowledge, that the refusal 
to disavow the act, by postponing the con- 
sideration of the complaint ad referendum, 
though it might not be in the power of the 
States General to punish the offenders, 
answered exactly that species of implied 
approbation, which amounted to an ag- 
gression fully authorising the manifesto 
on the table. 

Noble lords, in the course of their argu- 
ments, drew similitudes from the nature of 
our own constitution; they maintained, that 
‘In many instances redress could not be had 
‘from individuals, nor satisfaction obtained 
‘but by due course of law. He believed 
no man disputed it; but he wished noble 
‘lords would see how far this argument met 

the motives which induced the issuing the 
‘manifesto, or bore upon the case therein 
made out. He was not to be told, that in 
this country persons not offending against 
any subsisting Jaw could not have a mea- 
sure of punishment set out, where the 
‘municipal laws were silent; but he was 
yet to learn, or hear a possible case stated, 
where an individual, town, country, dis- 
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trict, or patt of this island, having com- 
mitted an act that might lead to a just 
eause of rupture with an independent cr 
sovereign state, in which the parties offend: 
ing were not in some shape or other ac- 
countable to, and punishable by the muni- 
cipal law, and the nation bound to make 
teparation, as being responsible for the 
acts of its subjects. If that was a clear 

roposition, binding upon us, it must clearly 

ind every other power ; and he wished to 
be clearly understood, when laying down 
the foregoing general doctrine, that he 
meant to apply it to every particular, a9 
well as more general case that could pos- 
sibly arise: and he would push this pro- 
position its full length, and follow it with 
this specific declaration, That if any sub- 
ject, or greater number, under the domi- 
nion or government of this country, should, 
by an act of any kind whatever, be the 
cause of creating a difference or disagree- 
ment, or what might, without satisfaction 
given by the necessary measures or reme- 
dies which the law of nations prescribes: 
such an act would be nunishable though 
no specific municipal law existed for that 
purpose, upon another general law, no less 
binding and operative, namely, the law of 
nations. Were it otherwise, the power of 
the state would be grossly defective, be- 
cause it would suppose this, that a mght 
destructive and ruinous to the well being 
of the state resided in individuals ; a sup- 
position too nonsensical in itself, and toa 
pregnant with absurdity, to gain a mo- 
ment’s credit. Every man, in his opinion, 
therefore, who propagated any thing which 
had, or might be productive of a rupture 
with foreign powers, was punishable, not 

erhaps by the municipal laws of that state, 
but by the law of nations, by which every 


individual, as well as the state itself, is in- 


disputably bound; and therefore in every 
instance in which the doctrine applied, the 
law of nations was consequently interwoven 
into, and formed part of the municipal 
law of the country. 

The noble lord contended, that by the 
act of our minister at the Hague, and the 
renunciation of the treaties of 1674, the 
casus foederis, from the instant that papet 
was delivered, ceased to exist. He cone 
fessed that this was the first time he evet 
heard of that circumstance. But, be that 
as it may, the existence of the fact was 
totally immaterial to the argument, in the 
manner his lordship had taken it up. It 
might take off from the treachery and tur- 
pitude of the act, but that was all, 
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very little even in thatlight; for if he un- 
derstood the noble lord right, the paper 
containing the supposed renunciation, or 
dissolution of the existing treaties between 
Great Britain and Holland, was delivered 
in 1779; whereas the treaty signed by 
Van Berkel and the rebel delegate was 
executed in 1778, so that the renunciation 
was posterior to the treaty. The matter 
of justification being out of the question, 
as he was just going to observe, the date 
of the two facts took away even the colour 
of extenuation; for it amounted to this 
clearly, that in the midst of the most con- 
fidential seeming amity, and while three 
several treatics of alliance, and the most 
intimate connection still remained in full 
force, our pretended friends, but real enc- 
mies, had, under such sacred sanctions, 
secretly entered into a treaty with our 
rebel subjects, for a commercial inter- 
course, which treaty had for its eventual 
object the separation or dismemberment 
of a considerable part of the empire, and 
the defection and independence of several 
millions of its subjects. He had dwelt 
upon this circumstance so long only to 
shew, that no part of the turpitude of the 
republic of Holland was, or could be les- 
sened, or done away, by any act of ours, 
subsequent to the date of the treaty; not 
that he thought it was necessary at all to 
justify the measure, having already con- 
sidered it as a yeneral proposition, that a 
power in amity with us, entering into a 
treaty with our rebel subjects, contrary to 
the established law of nations, was in itself, 
unsupported by any other circumstance, 
fully sufficient to justify the measure of 
issuing letters of marque and reprisal 
against the power who should act in that 
manner. 

His lordship having fully debated the 
justice of the measure, then proceeded to 
deliver his sentiments on its expediency. 
He hapa assented to the general im- 

sion which had been endeavoured to 

e made on the House by several noble 
lords, that war at all times should be the 
effect of necessity, but more particularly 
so at the present period, when we had so 
formidable a combination leagued against 
us. And if the measure, the propriety of 
which was so strongly called into question 
this day, was not a measure of necessity, 
those who undertook to advise it would 
indeed be much to blame. For his part, 
he thought it came within that description ; 
and though he wished, as much as any 
noble lord, to avoid a measure at all events 
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hazardous, and attended with singular dif- 
ficulty and embarrassment, yet after fully 
considering the advantages and disadvan- 
tages which might or must result from it, 
he made a choice on that very ground, the 
only one on which noble ford declared 
they thought the present measure defen- 
sible. It was needless to recur to any - 
further arguments upon the justice of the 
measure; he presumed that had already 
been amply discussed; the point now to 
be considered was, whether we could, with 
either honour or public security, have 
acted otherwise than we had done? He 
was of opinion we could not; because the 
possible evils which might arise from the 
step we had taken would be felt in their 
fullest extent, and in his opinion more 
fataily, if Holland had been permitted to 
effect that under cover of secrecy, which 
she is now called upon to maintain at her 
peril: it might, besides, possibly have this 
good effect, the compelling that justice by 
force of arms, which unexampled forbear- 
ance and every other effort in our power, 
by the means of amicable persuasion and 
remonstrance, had failed to accomplish. 

But supposing that the same spirit which 
dictated the causes of complaint on our 
part, should still continue to direct the 
councils of the republic; supposing that 
they should uphold by force, what had 
originated in a breach of faith, and of na- 
tional perfidy—a recourse to the common 
occurrences and situations in familiar life, 
applied to states and kingdoms, would, he 
believed, justify him in the conclusion, 
that an open enemy was at all times pre- 
ferable to a concealed one. If, therefore, 
a pre-disposition against us should still 
continue to manifest itself, such ag, had 
made the present step necessary, he was 
persuaded that the most efficacious means - 
of bringing the States General to a just 
way of thinking, would be to convince 
them, that their conduct was not to escape 
unpunished in either event. For his part, 
he was of opinion, that the best mode of 
bringing Holland to a real explanation, 
all other efforts for that purpose having 
repeatedly failed, was to act precisely as 
we had done. Holland had now her op- 
tion; she had it in her power to disclaim 
those apparent intentions which denoted 
every appearance of hostility, or she would 
be compelled to throw off the masque. 
Upon this ground, if upon no other, he 
thought the expediency of the measure 
might be fairly defended upon every prin- 
ciple of sound policy. 

[3 ¥] 
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Many other arguments had been urged to the breach of previous subsisting trea- 
against the expediency of the measure, ties with other powers. On the contrary, 
aud many reasons stated, inorder to prove he understood, that all subsisting treaties, 
its impracticability. What, will you add, previous to the treaty of neutrality, were 
said noble lords, Holland to France, Spain, ' expressly excepted; so that upon the 
and Amcrica? Can you expect to defend , whole, as we had no choice relative to 


yourself, much less make successful war 
against them all? This was not, in his 


t 
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Holland, but thas of having her as a secret 
instead of an open enemy, and as the 


conception, a mere matter of choice, nor | grounds of our difference with that repub- 


the question, when thus stated, fairly put. 
Jt was not an option left to this country, 


lic, whether in respect of the treaty with 
our rebcllious subjects, or the breach of 


whether she would not choose to have ; the treatics already subsisting between her 
Holland added to the confederacy already ; and Great Britain, were totally uncon- 


formed in Europe and America—far from 
it. He who could gravely propose such 
an alternative, or having it proposed to 
him, could hesitate a moment to make a 
choice, must be worse than incapable; he 
must be mad. Were that the case, it 
would indeed furnish the most cogent 

roofs of every degree of ignorance and 
Incapacity, which had by noble lords been 
imputed to ministers; but the question so 
framed was not truly stated; the question 
was simply this: Holland is determined 
to be your enemy at all events; the only 
choice therefore left to Great Britain, is, 
whether she would prefer having Holland 
an open or a secret foe. 

Other grounds of impracticability had 
been warmly pressed in argument, as na- 
turally arising from the treaty entered into 
by the neutral powers, for the protection 
of their commerce, to which treaty the 
States General, noble lords have affirmed, 
is a contracting a , and of course under 
its protection. edictions of a very ex- 
traordinary tendency had been plentifully 
dealt out upon that supposition; such as 
that Russia, and the other contracting 
powers, would be naturally led into the 
war ;-and several other predictions, or ap- 
prehensions of a similar nature. He did 
not pretend to enter minutely into those 
circumstances, nor think it necessary to 
descend jnto the probability, or improba- 
bility of what Russia might or might not 
do; but if he understood the noble lord, 
who spoke to this point, he believed it was 
sufficient to observe, that the terms of the 
armed neutrality had nothing at all to do 
with the present measure. The armed 
neutrality, he understood, though he did 
not pretend to speak from his own know- 
ledge, related only to the protection of a 
free navigation. It neither respected any 
transaction in which the contracting par- 
ties might be concemed, as powers in a 
state of common amity, and of course, 
not relative to afree navigation, much less 


nected, and distinct from the treaty enter- 
ed into by the neutral powers, for the pro- 
tection of their commerce and for the pre- 
servation of a free navigation; he trusted 
that he had satisfactorily proved to their 
lordships that whether the practicability 
of the war was certain, its justice and ex- 
pediency had been clearly and most un- 
questionably made out. . 

Lord Camden said, he had long since re- 
solved never more to trouble their lordships 
on any part of the subject which would 
necessarily force itself into the discussion 
of the question now before the House; he 
meant the American war, including its va- 
rious circumstances and necessary relatives. 
He was long since convinced it was to no 
manner of purpose for him to take up any 
matter in that House upon adverse ground. 
He had repeated experience how nuga- 
tory it would be, as it had always hitherto 
proved, to come there as an opponent to 
the measures decided upon by ministers, 
supported as they had uniformly been by 
the most decided majorities in that House. 
Before he proceeded, therefore, to submit 
his poor opinion to their lordships, he 
weuld beg leave to premise, that whatever 
he might offer was by way of advice to 
those whom his Majesty had ‘entrusted 
with the affairs of government, in hopes 
that it might make a suitable impression ; 
and to express his wish, that as they were 
sufficiently strong and powerful to 
any measure, that they would adopt that 
which seemed most suited to the digni 
and honour of the nation, and to the an 
vancement and preservation of its interests. 
It was for this reason, and this only, he 
rose. He rose from a call of duty, for 
the last time, and whatever might be the 
event of this final effort to save his coun- 
try, at least to mitigate her distresses and 
misfortunes, he should retire from his 
fruitless attendance in that House with 
this consolation, that he had discharged 
his duty to the best of his poor abilities, 
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so long as it promised to be productive of 
the smallest or most remote good; and 
that he declined giving their lordships or 
himself any further trouble, when hope 
was at an end, and when even zeal had no 
object which could call it into activity. 
Looking back on former transactions, he 
had great reason to lament that he did not 
form the resolution earlier, or that some 
circumstance had not arose which might 
have been the means of preventing him 
from engaging in so ineffectual a struggle. 
Either event would have freed him, as 
well as many other noble lords, from much 
chagrin, and a series of the most mortify- 
ing disappointments, still the more highly 
aggravated, because they involved in them 
consequences which seemed to him to 
tend, if not inevitably lead, to the ruin of 
his country. 

The learned lord who spoke last, with 
his usual dexterity in debate, had, as he 
said, brought the question within a narrow 
compass. He had indeed! He had re- 
duced it to a mere question of order, out 
of which he had oulesvourcd entirely to 
exclude the substantial merits of the sub- 
ject matter of debate. The learned lord 
said, it is nothing to the present question, 
whether the measure was practicable, whe- 
ther it was unjust, or whether it might 
prove ruinous to the nation; but it was 
merely a point relative to the regularity 
of their lordships’ proceedings, whether the 
address moved by the noble lord in the 
green ribbon should be entertained, or a 
negative be put upon that moved by thie 
noble duke? This, he confessed, was a 
curious method of coming to a decision 
upon any question, and upon every ste 
tion; the regularity of their lordships’ 
proceedings were to be preserved at all 
events, though the salvation of the nation 
might eventually depend upon their being 
dispensed with in the particular instance. 

But if the doctrine itself was not to be 
impeached, how did the learned lord prove 
its orthodoxy ? By the most extraordinary 
and novel kind of proof imaginable, where 

roof is deemed necessary. The noble 
lord says, upon his own authority, that 
there is not a single precedent existing, 
where a royal message, or other commu- 
nication from the throne, has not had the 

reference, or where any other matter has 
been introduced into, or mixed with the 
matter so communicated. He begged 
leave to observe, that this was no more 
than a mere unauthenticated assertion of 
a noble lord in his place: that however 
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confidently the assertion might be urged, 
and with however loud a voice and em- 
phasis, it could pass tor no more than it 
imported; a belief, opinion, or dictum, 
not binding nor capable of bringing home 
conviction to any one noble lord. He, 
for instance, upon equal credit, and equal 
authority, was intitled to say, that he was 
ready to assert, or believed, which was 
really the case, that there were very many 
precedents, where other matters were pro- 
ceeded upon previous to the taking royal 
communications into consideration. Here, 
then, his and the learned lord’s contrar 
creeds and assertions stood in exact equt- 
librio ; and it was consequently incumbent 
upon the learned lord, who made the first 
assertion, either to prove it from parlia- 
mentary documents, or to confess, that 
his assertion should be considered merely 
in the light it deserved; an assertion un- 
supported by evidence of any kind. If 
his lordship should therefore refuse that 
species of proof which facts when denied 
or controverted necessarily require, this 
would, he trusted, amount to a prima facie 
refutation of the fact as stated, and of every 
argument raised and deduction drawn 
from its supposed existence. It was in- 
deed the only colour of argument which 
the noble lord seemed willing to trust to; 
and which, if it should fail him, opened 
the field of debate and free discussion, and 
let in the House to enter into a full inves- 
tigation of the subject, upon the grounds 
of justice and expediency, not contrary, 
but agreeably to the ancient established 
usage of parliament. 

The learned lord had it was true fof- 
lowed it with another argument, pretty 
nearly of a similar complexion; for, con- 
scious that the former could not stand the 
test, his lordship had recourse to one pre- 
cisely of the same size. Said the noble 
lord, ‘‘ the measure sanctioned by the 
King’s name is to be considered as the 
measure of ministers ; and while it would 
be extremely indecent, as coming under 
that sanction, to postpone its considera- 
tion, ministers are nevertheless responsible 
to parliament and the public; and the 
motion made by the noble duke, may, as 
soon as the answer moved is agreed to, be 
taken up de novo, their lordships not being 
bound by the present proposed vote, no 
more than if it had never passed that 
House.” ‘This was, indeed, going a great 
length; and was such a mode of reasoning 
as the learned lord, with all those powers 
which he was known to possess in so eml- 
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nenta degree, wouldnot, he was persuaded, 
be able to maintain. 

Here tlrere were §wo objects for their 
lordships’ consideration. One, the prero- 
gative of the sovereign to make war, which 
no man disprted ; the other, the exercise 
of that prerogative, which the learned lord 
had acknowledged was presumed to be 
exercised by advice. In what shape, then, 
did the question come before the House, 
but that the same persons who advised the 
measure, likewise advised the message ; 
and that their lordships were called upon 
to give their approbation, not to what his 
Majesty had personally directed to be 
Carried into execution, but what he had 
by the servants of the crown been advised 
todo. He begged their lordships, how- 
ever, fo tur their attention from mere 
words to things. His Majesty’s ministers 
advise a manifesto, accompanied with 
orders for issuing letters of marque and 
reprisals. They further advise his Ma- 
jesty to communicate this to his parlia- 
ment; but cui bono? for their lordships 
are not to deliberate; they are not to seek 
any further information, or mix what the 
learned lord is pleased to call extraneous 
matter. Nothing like it:—according to 
the language of the noble lord, they are 
implicitly to echo back the very words of 
the message. To address their lordships 
upon a measure previously determined 
upon, and which was said it was indecent 
to discuss, was monstrous, and contained 
in it every appearance of mockery and 
premeditated insult. 

The matter, when stripped of its artifi- 
cial clothing, was this: the conduct of the 
States General had been such, as, in the 
opinion of ministers, to make it necessary 
to issue letters of marque and reprisals; 
the evidence on which ministers had 
thought proper to prove this pretended 
necessity was on the table. The ques- 
tion, then, was this: shall those who 
do not, as well as those who do, think the 
evidence sufficiently cogent to justify the 
measure, agree to it? and shall shealitsen: 
. tients in opinion wave all opposition? O! 
to be sure, says: the noble lord; ‘« You 
are bound to doit; you are bound by 
precedent, in the first instance; more- 
over the respect which you owe to your 
sovereign requires it. The measure may 
be a very mischievous or unwise one; but 
that is nothing at all; you cannot accord- 
ing to the order of your lordships’ pro- 
ceedings dissent; and if you could, itwould 
be indecent and disrespectful ;—but I can 
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tell you what you may do; after the ad- 
dress shall be- agreed to, you may then 
controvert the justice and expediency of 
what you had before only approved of for 
form sake.”? Now he begged leave to 
say, that no argument or reasoning it was 
possible for the mind of man to ‘conceive 
could be more fallacious or unfounded ! 
for how would the case stand? That war 
had been denounced against the republic 
of Holland during the recess: that parr 
liament, upon being made acquainted with 
it, approved of the measure, and conse- 
quently bound themselves and the nation 
to all the consequences of a state of hos- 
tility with a powerful nation: but, for all 
this, the learned lord had a salvo in either 
event, be the measure right or wrong; for 
in the first place, the order of their lord- 
ships’ proceedings obliged them to echo 
back the measure in the highest terms of 
approbation ; and if the nation should im 
the event be undone, the people would 
have the satisfaction of calling upon mi- 
nisters, whom his lordship had described 
as ultimately responsible for the conse- 
quences. 

He would consider the main question, 
shortly, in some of its principal relations. 
He would not pretend'to say, taking all 
the treaties subsisting between this coun- 
try, how far the casus federis did or did 
not actually exist. It was certain, from 
the manner they were drawn up, as well 
as the several occasions which gave them 
birth, that they were extremely compli- 
cated, and difficult to be at the same time 
specifically and equitably interpreted ; 
not but he thought Great Britain and 
Holland, if they came with a willing mind 
and in a good temper to qualify their re- 
spective claims, the several seeming con- 
tradictions might be reconciled, and a 
concordance eflected between the whole, 
so as to guard the rights of both, Be 
that as it might, the present question, so 
far as the justice Of the measure was con- 
cerned, must stand or fall by those trea- 
ties, such as they were. 

By the treaty of 1674 it was expressly 
stipulated, that Great Britain and Holland 
should be at liberty to carry all kinds of 
goods and merchandizes, either of their 
own growth or produce, or belonging to 
any other power, without let, hindrance, or 
molestation, under any pretence whatso- 
ever, except the particular articles therein 
specified, under the description of military 
stores, which were very dilicrent from what 
was at present considered ag military 
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stores or contraband, and that even to an 
enemy actually at war. This, however 
severe it might appear, or harsh it might 
sound, beyond a possibility of redress, 
upon the terms of the treaty, was the 
basis of all the succeeding treaties; and if 
broken or violated, unless in such in- 
stances as had been subsequently provid- 
ed for, most clearly bound Great Britain, 
, or if the latter, urged by a neces- 
sity not in being, foreseen, or provided 
for, at the time of making the treaty, re- 
fused to abide by it, such a conduct on 
our part, would instantly dissolve the obli- 
gation on which only the casus faderis 
could at all exist. | 

When their lordships therefore came to 
decide upon the present measure, as a 
measure of state, it was a duty incumbent 
upon them to have every paper necessary 
to a full information on the subject, as it 
really stood. In the first place, the trea- 
ties themselves, but more particularly the 
several transactions from the first begio- 
nings of this business. On the contrary, 
their lordships had not a tittle of informa- 
tion, but a mere bead-roll of our com- 
plaints, as made, from time to time, by 
our minister at the Hague. Their lord- 
ships, before they came toa solemn de- 
termination upon so important a question, 
ought to trace the disagreements between 
the courts of London and the Hague to 
Aa origin, . order to know where the 
ault began ; if on our part, that 5s 
satisfaction might be well if aint 
we might endeavoypr to reconcile ourselves 
to that republic, upon the most persua- 
sive of all arguments, that of unavoidable 
necessity. Most clearly, if the treaty of 
1674 was not binding upon Great Bri- 
tain, none of the rest could be binding on. 
Holland; and when the noble viscount, 
who moved the address, recounted the 
different refusals of the States General to 
comply with the several requisitions made 
by the British court, for the performance | 
of subsisting treaties, he began at the ' 
wrong end. His lordship should, in order 
to give the least degree of weight to his | 
arguments, have proved, that we had in- | 
violably adhered to the terms: of that ; 
treaty, or if any deviation had happened, | 
to promise and undertake that the cause | 
of complaint should be immediately re- 
moved. He had no other information on 
the subject but the foreign gazettes. | 

Many arguments had been used re- 
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the parties; it was again represented as a 
treaty, founded on a possible contingency 
hereafter to happen; and yet, however 
repugnant the fatter comment might be. 
to the former, the contingency was sup- 
posed, though ever so absurdly, to ex- 
press or imply a positive, unconditional 
undertaking. He should be sorry to 
waste their lordships’ time, in endeavour- 
ing to expose the manifest absurdity re- 
sulting from such a stile of conclusion. 
The treaty was intended either to take 
effect immediately, or it was contingent ; 
if contingent, it was preposterous to de- 
scribe it as an agreement immediatel 

binding; if immediately operative, u 
could not be contingent, but must have 
instantly sprung into being, and still con- 
tinue in existence; yet nothing had been 
urged, either in the shape of fact or argu- 
ment, tending to shew, that any one step 
had been taken by the governing power in 
Holland, which betrayed any intention in 
the States General of an hostile nature; 
that they knew any thing of the intrigues 
of Van Berkel, much less had determined 
to ratify, as an act of the sovereign, 
what had probably been the mere unau- 


thorized act of Van Berkel himself, sup-_ 


ed by some of the magistrates of the 
city of Amsterdam, who were well known 
to be in the French interest. But sup- 
posing, so far as the treaty went, that it 
was a complete one, before any conclu- 
sion was drawn, he thought it behoved 
those who were persuaded of its comple- 
tion, to pomt out how far it did operate, 
and the persons whom it was supposed to 
bind, or could bind. Did it bind the 


State, or republic? He beligved no per: 
id 


son would venture to affirm it did. 
it even bind the province of Holland? 
That yet remained to be proved. Who, 
then, did it bind? For aught he could 
learn, it neither did or could bind any 
other persons, but merely the contracting 
arties whose naines were signed to the 
instrument. 


‘While he was ready to condemn minis- 


ters for their general conduct, he was not 
ignorant, that to steer clear of difficulties, 
required much dexterity. The treaty of 
1674 was productive of much embarrass- 
ment; and though he perfectly agreed 


with his noble friend (Shelburne ) that the 


late earl of Chatham acted with great 
caution, he would add, however, that to, 
his certain knowledge, he acted, consider- 


specting the treaty. It was at one time | ing the embarrassments arising from the 


- called @ complete treaty, binding upon | treaty of 1674, with peculiar addreass. 
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Like a wise and spirited minister, con- 
vinced of the necessity of preventing our 
enemies from being supplied with the 
means of prolonging the war, he perhaps 
sometimes deviated from the strict letter 
of that treaty, from motives of sound po- 
licy, dictated by the particular exigenc 

of the times. He remembered, that his 
Jordship had frequently consulted him on 
the occasion, having then the honour of 
being Attorney General, and he recol- 


Jected, that the necessity of such a con-. 


duct was stated with candour and open- 
ness ; that every possible care was taken 
to give the complainants satisfaction ; that 
fair words were returned when nothing 
more could with propriety be given; that 
a kind of compromise was frequently 
pressed, and that the result was rather a 
temporary suspension of all the treaties, 
than any thing like a demand of a rigid 
performance of them on either side. 
This was the mode by which that great 
statesman conducted the affairs of this 
country, to the great end which he pro- 
posed to himself, that of humbling the 
power of France, and breaking and dis- 
solving the compact between the several 
branches of the House of Bourbon. In 
the very zenith of his power, in the very 
flush of victory, he had many and strong 
pretences, if not real provocations, for 
employing the then irresistible force of 
this country against the property and pos- 
sessions of the seven United Provinces. 
But he was too magnanimous, too wise: 
he judiciously qualified the claims of this 
country, as well as set limits to the un- 
reasonable demands of that republic. He 
acted with moderation, resolution, firm- 
ness, and justice. He had not only Hol- 
Jand to manage, but the northern king- 
doms, who were at the time, independent of 
their extreme jealousy of the growing 
naval power of Great Britain, rather ini- 
mically inclined towards us, particularly 
Russia and Sweden ; yet, among such a va- 
riety of difficulties, such were the great 
abilities of that unrivalled statesman, that 
he avoided a rupture; and though Hol- 
land might in some instances think her- 
self not perfectly well treated, yet, upon 
the whole, she found, that no hardship 
was imposed upon her, but what merely 
arose from political necessity. 

Though he was induced to believe, that 
France and America had many zealous 
friends in Holland, he could not be per- 
suaded that their influence extended the 
length the noble lord in the green ribbon 


had endeavoured to induce their lord- 
ships to believe it did. The Dutch were 
a wise and politic people ; commerce, and 
the advantages derivable from it, were the 
uniform objects of their political pursuits. - 
Their safety and independence naturally 
led them to look towards Great Britain as 
their best friend and protector, against the 
encroachments, or other more formidable 
views or attempts which might be made 
upon them, by the great powers on the 
continent, who possessed territories im- 
mediately in their neighbourhood. The 
had another motive, and a most well- 
founded one, for trusting to the friend- 
ship, assistance, and alliance of Great Bri- 
tain, in preference to any other, which 
was founded in the unerring principles of 
sound policy, and national wisdom ; and 
it was this, that Great Britain might be 
safely depended upon; because, besides 
the ties of treaty and alliance, she would 
be Jed to assist Holland on her own parti- 
cular account; because, in case Holland 
should fall, such an event would sooner 
or later lead to her own destruction.. He 
therefore heartily coincided in the ideas 
of his noble friend who spoke lately, that 
the interests of Holland and Great Bri- 
tain were the same; the advantages to be 
derived from any assistance which might 
be given to either mutual; and their 
views exactly correspondent, the security 
of their independence, and the extension 
of their commerce. | 

Those considerations (of which that 
republic, renowned for its wisdom, could 
not be ignorant) furnished him with addi- 


tional reasons to suppose, that the govern- 


ing power of Holland never meant to 
adopt any measures sufficient to justify the 
manifesto. There were, in every state, 
men of a particular frame of mind; 
enthusiasts, he would suppose, that would 
be glad that the advantages derived from 
their own form of government should be 
extended to other ‘nations, and at length 
become universally prevalent; of this de- 
scription he made no doubt but there 
might be some in Holland. Many might 
be seduced, by the prospect of gam, anda 
more extensive commerce, to wish well to 
the independent states of America; and 
others again might have conceived a pre- 
dilection for France ; but allowing all this 
to be true, he was ready to maintain and 
prove, that if it had not been for the preci- 

itate conduct of our ministers, in restrain- 
Ing the Dutch commerce, before ever we 
could, by the assistance of the most subtle 
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invention, frame a pretence for acting as 
we had done, the factious in Holland could 
never have dared to shew the least predi- 
lection for France or America. Upon the 
whole, therefore, he was firmly persuaded, 
that the resolution of going to war, agree- 
ably to the terms of the manifesto, ought 
to be immediatel 7, if not rescinded, at 
_ least, taken into re-consideration, and if no 
’ better grounds of hostility should be the 
result of a more particular inquiry, that 
their lordships would be bound to order 
immediate satisfaction to be given for the 
injury already sustained by Holland, and 
of course to desist from a prosecution of 
further hostilities. 

To the expediency of the war little re- 
mained to be said; our present situation 
was such as to render any argument un- 
necessary. We were already over- 
matched, and Holland, thrown into the 
opposite scale, would, he had every reason 
to believe, be decisive of our fate; but 
was Holland to be the last enemy we 
should have to contend with in this already 
unequal contest? He feared not. Russia, 
if the foreign Gazettes spoke truth, 
had already said more than Holland 
even pretended to claim under the right 
of subsisting treaties. She had _ pub- 
lished a new code of maritime Jaw, which 
was to bind all the powers of Europe, as 
well neutral as belligerent, and, invited 
those of both descriptiong to accede to it, 
by which it was ordained, that free bottoms 
made free goods. France and Spain had 
already become parties; Holland had ac- 
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respect of that country, as the northern 
powers of Europe, was totally at an end. 
He would suppose, for argument’s sake, 
that Holland from her prior engagements 
with this country, was precluded from the 
benefit she might otherwise derive from ac- 
ceding to. the armed neutrality ;—what 
would that tend to? 

The Dutch, who were the great carriers 
of northern Europe, would be not per- 
mitted to carry on that species of com- 
merce. But would this prevent Russia, 
Sweden, and Denmark to transport the 
commodities and native growth of their, 
own country? By no means. The com- 
modities formerly transported by Holland 
from the place of growth would then be 
carried in bottoms belonging to or em- 
ployed by those respective countries—but 
upon what terms, or under what condi- 
tions, and sort. of protection ?—Upon the 
terms that ‘free bottoms make free 
goods,’? and under the protection of the 
aggregate force of the whole armed 
neutrality, wlio were bound to each other 
to assist in the common protection of all 
commodities carried in free bottoms, ac- 
cording to the engagements entered into 
by previous existing treaties. 

This was a state of facts, and a stile of 
argument, which he did not expect to 
hear controverted, or replied to. If so, 
then, what did it amount to fairly, but 
this:—-that the only advantages we de- 
rived from our situation of preventing our 
enemies being supplied with naval stores 
by the northern crowns would completely 


ceded to it, and her accession was accepted | be at an end: for in that case those rights, 


of, and so had the other northern powers. 
If then ‘ free bottoms made free goods,” 
where did we stand, according to the 
tenor and professed intention of this 
treaty? But that, whether Holland was, 
or was not bound, by the treaties subsist- 
ing between Great Britain and her; Russia, 
Sweden, and Denmark, were free to act as 
interest or convenience might suggest. It 
was said, indeed, that this treaty excepted 
the previous particular engagements of 
the contracting parties among each other ; 
and that subsisting treaties were an ex- 
ception to the general rule—Granted. 
But then the basis of the neutral treaty 
was clearly, that “‘ free bottoms made free 
goods’’ in all cases, where there was no 
other treaty existing, contrary to that be- 
tween the parties ; consequently the very 
principle on which we were now contend- 
ing for in respect of Holland, that of avail- 
ing ourselves of our situation, as well in 


| real or pretended, which we had hitherto 


continued to exercise, that of stopping 
and searching the ships of neutral nations, 
and under some circumstances seizing, 
and confiscating the property so seized, 
and in every instance searching, if carry- 
ing any commodity deemed to come within 
the description of naval and warlike stores, 
would come to he disputed, and we should 
be then obliged to meet and contend with, 
not only France, Spain, America and Hol- 
land, but likewise with the united force of 
the rest of the powers which constituted 
or had acceded to the armed neutrality. 
This was such an eventual situation, as 
the greatest political zealot would not be 
prepared for, or recommend to encounter. 
He was persuaded, it was such as none of 
their lordships, if the event appeared to be 
a probable consequence of the present 
measure (which he much dreaded) would 
ever consent to. In the present state of 
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things, and on the grounds he had argued 
the point, the probabilities tended to create 
strong fears, that such an event would be 
the result of a rupture with Holland, and 
of course of transferring the greatest part 
of the carrying trade, till the public tran- 
quillity of Europe should be re-established, 
to Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, the re- 
spective places of growth. 

He begged, before he sat down, to sub- 
mit the probable consequences of the rup- 
ture with Holland in another point of 
view, though tending to the same conclu- 
sion. It was said, by the noble viscount, 
early in the day, that the armed neutralit 
amounted to no more than a conditional, 
temporary compact, which bound none of 
the parties longer than they thought fit, 
or found it convenient to adhere to it :— 
of course, that it was dissoluble at pleasure. 
He by no means understood the treaty m 
that light. On the contrary, it appeared 
from its tenor, not only to be spontaneously 
binding, but compulsory as to the object ; 
for although one of the contracting parties 
might withdraw, and free himself from the 
particular conditions of support, so far as 
the terms would directly or indirectly 
affect other powers, not parties, still the 
remaining powers, who should continue to 
adhere to the neutrality, would, notwith- 
standing, look upon themselves called upon 
to assist in carrying it into faithful execu- 
tion, and at the same time it would not be 
disputed that they would be willing and 
able to give it effect. What was the case 
in the present instance? The neutral 
powers had acceded to the new system, or 
new code of maritime law, promulged or 
proposed to the other powers of the north 
of Europe in general. Every neutral 

ower but Portugal had already acceded 
to it, so had France and Spain. Great 
Britain, of all the belligerent powers, on! 
refused her assent, and the reason was evi- 
dent; because the regulations contained 
in that code were hurtful to her, and not 
so to the other powers at war; so that no 
other alternative remained, but that either 
the treaty of armed neutrality must be 
dissolved, or Great Britain, refusing to ac- 
quiesce in the regulations, would be in- 
volved in a war with the several states, 
which formed this extraordinary con- 
federacy. 

Connecting therefore all those circum- 
stances, with their different relations and 
probable consequences, further strength- 
ened by what had been stated by his noble 
friend (lord ia) that by the re- 
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ynunciation made by sir Joseph Yorke, in 
1779, of all subsisting treaties between 
Great Britain and Holland,—the maxim 
that ‘free bottoms make free goods,” 
while the former removed the exceptions, 
and entitled Holland to all the benefits or 
advantages which she might derive from 
the treaty, teking it in its most extensive 
sense, the latter protected the propery of 
the republic, so long as Great Britain and 
Holland remained in a state of peace. 

This being the true state of the ques- 
tion between this country and the United 
Provinces, he could discover, without pre 
tending to much pone sagacity, the 
real drift and tendency of the present 
measure, so far as it was a question of 
state, respecting the present or future con- 
duct of foreign powers. Ministers were 
not ignorant of the truth of the arguments 
he had now resorted to. They knew that 
they dare not openly infringe the terms of 
the armed neutrality, nor defeat the inten- 
tions of those powers which had already 
acceded to it, under the pretence of a 
breach of treaty committed by Holland; 
and why so? because they were con- 
scious that no such violation of treaty 
had in fact taken place. They could not 
ee that they were the first aggressors, 
and that they seized the Dutch property 
long before there could exist a breach of 
treaty, or a pretence for it, that was, be- 
fore any war broke out in Europe. Under 
those embarrassments, they were fortu- 
nately presented with what they thought 
proper to interpret into an aggression, 
totally unconnected and independent of 
the provisions and objects contained in the 
new code of maritime law, and determined 
to avenge themselves upon Holland, for 
what they had themselves, by their ig- 
norance and arrogance, been the real 
cause, and’ sule authors of. But however 
fraught with artifice and disingenuity this 
device appeared, he much doubted whe- 
ther it would reccive so ready a sanction 
from the members of the armed neu- 
trality, and of the court of Petersburgh, 
which first formed it, as it seemed to re- 
ceive in that House. On the contrarv, 
truth would prevail, and be weighed against 
artifice and evasion. Ministers began at 
length to perceive the fatal consequences 
which were about to rise from their own 
misconduct. They knew that Holland was 
just upon the point of acceding to the 
armed neutrality, and that persons or de- 

utics had been sent from the Hague to 
etersburgh, expressly for the purpose of 
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notifying the accession of the republic in 
due form ;—nay, for ought he knew, that 
accession had, or was to have taken place 
on the very day, perhaps, but if not, with- 
in a day or two, of the publication of the 
manifesto on the table. Thus by this 
flimsy pretext ministers flattered them- 
selves that they should at once cover 
their own blunders, and under the pre- 
tence of detecting the Dutch in having 
entered into a treaty with the American 
Congress, deprive them of that security 
and protection which they would, but for 
this circumstance, be clearly entitled to as 
a member of the armed neutrality. In 
short, they would now endeavour to con- 
ceal or palliate their own guilt, to gloss 
over their own impolitic, violent, irresolute, 
and unjustifiable treatment of Holland, 
which proved the cause of driving that 
country from her connections with this, 
and of working her up into a state of in- 
difference, if not of enmity, by seducing 
the nation into a quarrel totally ministe- 
rial, and which the people of Great Britain 
had nothing to do with, in ppint either of 
eee or expediency. But the attempt, 
presumed, would prove as unsound in 
olicy as it appeared to be equally fool- 
dy and unpriocipled. Russia, if pre- 
viously bound, would see how far the rea- 
sons contained in the manifesto were 
founded, and would conduct herself ac- 
cordingly. She would draw the line, 
when judging of the conduct of the 
British ministry, that separated or dis- 
tinguished an act of real necessity, from a 
measure ef mere convenience, and would 
impartially determine how far the treaty 
entered into between the pensionary Van 
Berkel, and Mr. Lee the Congress dele- 
gate, could be fairly presumed to bind the 
governing power in Holland. 

Holland had been represented by the 
noble lord in the green ribbon as in a 
state totally defenceless at home, and ex- 
tremely vulnerable in the various posses- 
sions she held in the eastern and western 
quarters of the globe. He should not 

retend to contradict his lordship, because 
he was not sufficiently informed on the 
subject ; —but so much: he would risk, 
that every advantage we derived from the 
war preparation we were in, could at best 
promise us no more than a short lived, 
temporary success. The Dutch were 
naturally a brave people; they had proved 
jt in a great variety of instances; and 
history enabled him to pronounce with 


confidence, that they had upon mapy oc- 
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casions:shewed themselves inferior to none 
in the qualities requisite to constitute the 
seaman or soldier. It was natural that he 
should be prejudiced in favour of his own 
country, and theretore unwilling to allow 
them an equality in respect of courage 
or conduct; but after that exception, not 
even zeal or prejudice could induce him 
to deny that at sea their courage and skill 
stood unquestioned; and that they were 
at least a match, if not superior, with an, 
equality of force, to any other power in 
Europe but Great Britain. A Van Trump, 
a De Ruyter, &c. proved what heroes 
Holland had produced. The people still 
continued the same in every respect; they 
possessed the same power, and internal 
means and resources of defending them- 
selves, or annoying their enemies, Other 
Van Trumps might arise, and struggles 
and combats equally bloody, obstinate, and 
doubtful in the event, might be the con- 
sequence of the present measure; strug- 
gles of such a nature, and claims of vic- 
tory so contrary in their nature, as not to 
have been determiued at the end of a cen- 
tury which of the combatants were van- 
quished or worsted, or which had proved 
victorious. 

The question was then put on the duke 
of Richmond’s Amendment, viz. ‘** That 
this motion for an Address be postponed, 
in order that the. House may take into 
consideration another motion, for an ad- 
dress to his Majesty, that he would be 
graciously pleased to give orders, that 
there be forthwith laid before this House 
copies of all the treaties lately subsisting - 
between Great Britain and the States ot 
the seven United Provinces, and also ot 
the correspondence between his Majesty's 
ministers and his late ambassador at the 
Hague; and of all memorials, requisitions, 
manifestos, answers, and other papers 
which have passed between the two courts, 
as far as they relate in any respect to the 
present rupture, or to any misunderstand- 
ing or complaints which have existed be- 
tween the two nations since the com- 
mencement of hostilities between Great 
Britain and the provinces of North Ame- 
rica.”” It was resolved in the negative. 
Contents 19, Proxies 019; Non-con- 
tents 68, Proxies 16—84. The Address 
was then agreed to. | | 


Protests against the rejection of an 
Amendment to the Address on the Rupture 
with Holland.| The following Protests 
were entered : | 
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«« Dissentient, 

Ist. “* Because we cannot consent to 
involve this and other nations in all the 
‘horrors of war, but upon the clearest 
proofs both of justice and necessity: and 
it would be peculiarly inconsistent with 
our public trust, without such evidence, 
to give a parliamentary sanction to a war 
against the ancient and natural allies of this 
nation.—It is on the justice of our cause, 
and on the absolute necessity of proceed- 
ing to such extremities, that we must be 
answerable to God and our consciences for 
a measure which necessarily plunges mil- 
lions of innocent people in the utmost dis- 
tress and misery. It is on this foundation 
_ alone that we can with confidence pray for 

success, or hope for the protection of Pro- 
vidence.— We conceive that a careful, and 
above all, an impartial examination of the 
correspondence between his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters and his late ambassador at the 
Hague, and of all the’ memorials, com- 
plaints, requisitions, manifestos, answers, 
and other papers which have passed be- 
tween the two courts, as far as they relate 
in.any respect to the present rupture, is 
indispensible to warrant parliament in 
Pe ounoee whether the hostilities which 

is Majesty has authorised his subjects to 
commence against those of the seven 
United Provinces are, or are not, founded 
in justice, and consequently before they 
can with propriety offer to his Majesty 
any advice, or promise him any assistance 
in the present conjuncture.—The sudden 
attack which the ministers have advised 
his Majesty to begin against the property 
of our neighbours, sailing in full confidencc 
of peace and of their alliance with this na- 
tion, made without allowing the usual 
time stipulated by treaties, even between 
enemies, for securing the property of un- 
suspecting individuals in case of a sudden 
rupture, is a proceeding which, till ex- 

lained, must appear unwarranted by the 
aw of nations, and contrary to good faith ; 


nor can we, upon the bare recommenda-., 


tion of ministers, approve of such a con- 
duct, or determine upon the nice construc- 
tion of treaties and reciprocal obligations, 
without so much as hearing what our late 
allies and friends have on their side to al- 
lege.—But the influence of his Majesty's 
ministers in parliament has been such, as 
to obtain not only the rejection of a mo- 
tion which has been made for this neces- 
sary information, but also to induce this 
great council of the nation, on a matter 
deeply affccting their most important in- 
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terests, to give a solemn opinion without 
any knowledge of the facts-on which they 
have pronounced with so blindfold a com- 
pliance to the will of the court. 

2dly, ** Because, however sufficient the 
reason of justice ought to be, that of ex- 
pediency may perhaps be mere prevalent, 
and is not wanting on this occasion.—It 
has been the uniform and approved policy 
of our ablest statesmen, for near a century, 
to form alliances, and to unite with the 
powers on the continent to resist the ambi- 
tious attempts of the House of Bourbon. 
The Protestant republic of Holland, from 
the freedom of its constitution and senti- 
ment, as well as from fs religion, has ever 
been deemed a valuable support of the li- 
berties of Europe. ‘Twice have they been 
on the very verge of falling a sacrifice to 
France in this cause, and we can never 
believe that their old affection to Great 
Britain can have been alienated, much 
less that a direct rupture with them can 
have become necessary on our part, with- 
out gross mismanagement in our councils. 
We cannot but form the most serious ap- 
prehensions at seeing the three great Pro- 
testant and free countries of Great Bn- 
tain, North America and Holland, so 
weakening each other by war, as to be- 
come an easy prey to the ancient enemy 
of them all, whenever she shall please to 
turn her arms against them.—We are not 
insensible of the distressful situation, with 
respect to the armed neutral powers, into 
which we have been led step by step, by 
the unfortunate American war ; but as we 
are convinced that wicked and weak coun- 
cils have been the sole cause of that un- 
happy contest, so we are persuaded that 
honest and able ministers might have pre- 
vented this, amongst some of its wretched 
consequences.—But whilst the same mea- 
sures, which have caused our unexam- 
pled calamities, continue to be pursued 
and cherished ; whilst a system of corrup- 
tion prevails, which must exclude both 
ability and integrity from our councils ; 
whilst every intercst of the state is sacri- 
ficed to its support, and every attempt. at 
reformation rejected, our condition can 
change, but from bad to worse.—It is not 
for us to pretend to foretell events, which 
are in the hands of Providence; but if 
causes are suffered to produce their natu- 
ral-consequénces, we cannot but appre- 
hend, from the present conduct of our af- 
fairs, every danger to this country, both 
foreign and - domestic, to which a nation 
canbe exposed.» Signed) Richmond, 


. 
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Portland, Fitzwilliam, Harcourt, 


relative to the Rupture with Holland. 
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| Debate tn the Commons on the -King’s 


Ferrers, Rockingham, Devonshire, | Message relative to the Rupture with Hol- 


Pembroke, Coventry.” 


«¢ Dissentient’ 

‘¢ Kor the above reasons, and, for that, 
instead of being convinced of the justice, 
necessity, or policy of awar with Holland, 
as we ought ta be, before we give our 
sanction to that measure, it appears to us, 
as far as the information we possess enables 
us, to be equally contrary to the interests 
of both countries, and to the inclinations 
of all whose inclinations ought to influ- 
ence the councils of either. Of such in- 
clinations, in many respectable members 
of the Dutch government, we thought we 
saw, and we saw it with pleasure, a suffi- 
cient indication to encourage us to hope, 
that it is not yet too late to open a nego- 
ciation, by which, if conducted with the 
temper, and in the language of concilia- 
tion, we may avert the evils which the con- 
tinuance of this unnatural war cannot fail 
to produce.—With this view, it was re- 
commended in the debates with the ear- 
nestness and seriousness suitable to the 
occasion, not to lose an hour in pro- 
osing @ cessation of hostilities with Hol- 
and, for the purpose of meeting and cul- 
tivating a friendly disposition, of recon- 
ciling commercial differences, and for re- 
storing that union of political interests 
which has been hitherto thought funda- 
mentally necessary to the preservation of 
the Protestant religion, and of the liber- 
ties of Europe. The inattention of his 
Majesty's ministers to such a proposition, 
in the actual circumstances of this country, 
their disinclination to the objects of it, so 
plainly manifested by the unprecedented 
confiscations intended by their proclama- 
tion of the 20th of December last, the loss 
of so valuable an ally, the accession of so 
considerable a force to the formidable 
powers, antecedently combined against us, 
and the just grounds it affords to appre- 
hend the accession of other powers to 
that combination, leave us no other part 
to take, as members. of this House, after 
having stated our ideas of the extent of 
the danger, and suggested what we con- 
ceive to be the best and only remedy, 
than to énter our solemn protest to excul- 
pate ourselves from being accessary to 
that accumulation of evils, which we fore- 
gee, and think might be, but will not 
be prevented. (Signed) Wycombe, 
Camden, Richmond, Ferrers, Port- 

land, Rockingham, Fitzwilliam, 
Pembroke,” 


land-| Jan. 25. Lord North presented 
a Message from his Majesty similar to the 
one presented to the Lords, together with 
the Papers relative to the Rupture with 
Holland (see p. 967). The titles of the 
Papers being read by the clerk, 
. Mr. Burke observed, that however light 
a war with the States of Holland might be 
in the opinions of some men, he was one 
of those old fools, who had not forgot 
the old fashioned idea, that going to 
war was, at all events, a very serious 
matter, a matter which nothing but 
great necessity could justify. He did 
not intend to trouble the House with 
his opinion on the war with Holland, be- 
cause he was not yet sufficiently inform- 
ed upon the subject; nor did he conceive 
from the heads of the papers just read, 
that he was likely to get the information 
necessary for him, and for the House, be 
fore they came to any decisive judgment 
upon what the King’s ministers had done. 
e did not, if his ear had not been de- 
ceived, hear the clerk read the title of a 
memorial which had been delivered by sir 
Joseph Yorke in the year 1777, a memo- 
rial, which he could not but consider as 
highly necessary to be laid before the 
House with the others, Though, for want 
of the proper information, the justice of 
the way, perhaps, could not be entered 
upon, yet there were other considerations 
well worth the attention of the House; 
the question struck him as a prudential 
uestion, for circumstanced as we were, 
the prudence and the policy of the war 
were not less important poe to be exa- 
mined than its justice. He hoped, there- 
fore, since ministry had reduced _parlia- 
ment to the alternative either of support- 
ing the war, or of becoming liable to the 
charge of abandoning the cause of their 
country, that they bad ample proof to lay 
before the House, that the war was pru- 
dent, or that it was unavoidably necessary. 
The manifesto stated, that a treaty was 
entered into between the city of Amster- 
dam and America; this was a fact which 
lay with ministers to make out. The 
treaty, the title of which the clerk had just 
read, as the title of one of the papers, was, 
in the express terms of it, the plan of a 
treaty, or the rough dratt of a compict 
hereafter to be entered into between the 
intended contracting parties. He wished 
to know, whether the King’s servants had, 
either among Mr. Lauresse’s papers, or by 
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any other means, obtained a copy of any 
treaty actually entered into and executed ? 
The treaty, the title of which had just 
been read, depended entirely upon events, 
that were unknown and might not happen, 
in which case the treaty was never to be 
ratified. This treaty, therefore, was no 
more than a speculative essay, a mere 
contemplative project. He should re- 
serve his further sentiments upon the mes- 
sage till a future day; but he could not 
avoid reprobating the late long adjourn- 
ment of parliament, as a matter highly 
criminal in ministers, who (as they must 
have known that a war with Holland was 
likely to take place,) ought not to have 
adjourned, or but for a very short period. 
How that adjournment came to be for so 
long a time, and why so material a cir- 
cumstance as a declaration of war with 
Holland was ventured on by ministers 
during a recess, when, there was the 
strongest reason for them to have kept 
parliament in hand, was a matter which 
would be well worth a future enquiry. 
He concluded with asking, whether the 
memorial of 1777 was delivered with the 
others or not?* Lord North said, every 


* This Memorial was not laid before the 
House, but the following 1s a copy of it : 


Memorial presented by Sir Joseph Yorke to 
the States General, on the 21st, day of 
February, 1777. 


*{ Since the commencement of the unna- 
tural rebellion, which has broke out in the 
English colonies against the legal constitution 
of the mother country, {the undersigned am- 
bassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary of 
the King of Great Britain, has ad frequent 
occasions to address himself to your High 
Mightinesses, in the name of his master, to 
engage them by all motives of national inte- 
rest, of good neighbourhood, of friendship, and 
finally of treatics, to put a stop to the clan- 
destine commerce which is carried on be- 
tween their subjects and the rebels. If the 
measures which your High Mightinesses have 
thought proper to take had been as efficacious 
as your assurances have been amicable, the 
undersigned would not now have been under 
the disagreeable necessity of bringing to the 
cognizance of your High Mightinesses, facts 
of the most serious nature. 

“The King hath hitherto borne, with un- 
exampled patience, the irregular conduct of 
your subjects in their interested commerce at 
St. Eustatia, as alsoin America. His Majesty 
has always flattered himself, that in giving 
time to your High Mightinesses to examine 
to the bottom this conduct, so irrecular and 
so insufferable, they would have taken mea- 
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paper referred to in his Majesty's mani- 
festo, was then on the table. The clerk 
then read all the papers; after which, 
Lord North rose, and declared, that he 
thought the entrance into a war, at all 
times, a very serious matter; but on the 
present occasion, he thought it still more 
serious, because the war, which his Ma- 
jesty had thought himself obliged to enter 
into, was a war with Holland, our old and 
natural ally, between whom and this 
country there had subsisted an alliance for 
more than a century: an alliance formed 
on that broad line of policy, which origi- 
nally pointed out the necessity of it, and 
which had been a source of great benefit 


sures necessary to repress the abuse, to re- 
strain their subjects within bounds, and to 
make them respect the rights and friendship 
of Great Britain. 

“The complaints which I have orders to 
make to their High Mightinesses, are founded 
upon authentic documents annexed to this 
memorial, where their High Mightinesses will 
see with astonishment, and I doubt not at the 
same time with displeasure, that their new 
governor, M. Van Graaf, after having per- 
mitted an illicit commerce at St. Eustatia, 
hath passed his forgetfulness of his duty to 
the point of conniving at the Americans in 
their hostile equipments, and the permitting 
the seizure of an English vessel, by an Ame- 
rican pirate, within cannon shot of that island. 
And in aggravation to the affront given to the 
English nation, and to all the powers of Eu- 
rope, to return from the-fortress of his govern- 
ment the salute of a rebel flag. In return to 
the amicable representations made by the 
president of the neighbouring island of St. 
Christopher, on these facts of notoriety, M. 
Van Graaf has answered’ in a manner the 
most vague and unsatisfactory, refusing to 
enter at all into the subject, or into an expla. 
nation of the matter with a member of his 
Majesty's council of St. Christopher's, dis- 
patched by the president for that purpose. 

“ After exhibiting the documents annexed, 
nothing remains with me but to add, that the 
King, who had read them, not with less sur- 
prise than indignation, hath ordered me to 
expressly demand of your High Mightinesses, 
a formal disavowal of the salute by Fort 
Orange, at St. Eustatia, to the rebel ship, the © 
dismission and immediate recal of governor 
Van Graaf, and to declare further, on the part 
of his Majesty, that until that satisfaction is 
given, they are not to expect that his Majesty 
will suffer himself to be amused by mere as~ 
surances, or that he will delay one instant to 
take such measures as he shall think due to 
the interests and dignity of his crown. 

(Signed) “ JoserH YORKE,” 
*¢ Given at the Hague, 
Feb. 21, 1777,” 


‘ 
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to both countries. It was not, therefore, 
as his Majesty had been pleased to de- 
clare in his message, without the deepest 
regret, that he felt himself indispensibly 
obliged to commence hostilities against 


the United States, who, in epen violation 


of treaties, had not only refused to give 
Great Britain that assistance, which those 
treaties entitled her to claim when attacked 
by the House of Bourbon, but also in 
direct violation of the law of nations, had, 
for a long time contributed as far as they 
could, to furnish France with’ warlike 
stores, and at length had thought proper 
to countenance the magistracy of Amster- 
dam in their insult upon this country, by 
entering into a treaty with the rebellious 
colonies of Great Britain, as free and in- 
dependent states. He said he would lay 


‘ betore the House a short recapitulation of 


the many provocations given by the States 
General to Great Britain. By the treat 

of Westminster, agreed upon in 1678, it 
was stipulated, that in case Great Britain 


. was attacked by the House of Bourbon, 


she had a right to take her choice of either 
calling upon the States General to become 
parties in the war, and to attack the House 
of Bourbon within two months, or of re- 
quiring an aid of 6,000 troops and 20 ships 
of war, which the States were to furnish 
immediately after the claim was made. 


| His lordship said this country had always 


reserved her faith with Holland; and 
had in consequence of a claim from the 
States, sent 10,000 of her troops over 
there, and shewn herself ready on every 
occasion to perform all the conditions to 
which she had made herself liable. He 
would next state the particular offensive 
ts of the conduct of the States General 
since the commencement of the American 
war. 

First, the suffering Paul Jones, a 
Scotchman and a pirate, acting without 
legal authority from any acknowledged 

overnment, to bring British ships into 
their ports, and refit there; their saluting 
a rebel privateer at St. Eustatia, after 
suffering her to capture two British ships 
within cannon shot of their castles and 
forts; and their countenancing the con- 
duct of Van Berkel and M. de Neufville, 


who had drawn up and signed a treaty of 


alliance with America as independent 
states, during their revolt from the autho- 
rity of this country. His lordship then 


mentioned the several memorials delivered 


by sir Joseph Yorke; the first was, when 
the war with Spain broke out, to claim the 
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aid we were entitled to require, by the 
treaty of Westminster. To this purpose, 
a memorial was presented at the Hague 
in June 1779, of which not the least notice 
was taken on the part of the States; two 
other notices had been since delivered, 
when each shared the same fate. The 
reason why ministers did not proceed to 
strong measures on these slights, arose 
from their earnest wish to ayoid a war with 
Holland, which induced them to catch at 
any thing that tended to make them hope 
that the States would yet comply with the 
obligation of their solemn treaty; the con- 
ditions of which were dictated by the 
soundest policy, and on the punctual ob- 
servance of which, the true interésts of both 
countries so immediately depended, that 
they could not bring themselves to imagine 
Holland could be so blinded by the arts 
of an insidious power, as to abandon her 
treaty; and assist the House of Bourbon 
In an unjust war against Great Britain. 
Unaccountable as the conduct of Holland 
was, and detrimental as her ingratitude to 
this country must in the end prove to her- 
self, such had been the power of a French 
faction in Holland, that they had at length 
deluded the States into a conduct equally 
inimical to the stadtholder and to Great 
Britain. The British ministry had done 
all in their power to bring the States to a 
true sense of their interest; and when the 
necessity of the case obliged them toseize 
on Dutch ships carrying stores to France, 
they had paid the full value for the cargoes, 
and returned the ships, so that neither the 
private merchant, nor the states, had suf. 
tered; France only had felt the measure 
by her being deprived of that assistance 
which the freights would have given her. 
In answer to Mr. Burf&’s remark, that 
the treaty was nothing more than a con- 
templative project, his lordship said, it was 
actually signed and sealed, the names of 
the pensionary of Amsterdam and M. de 
Neufville, a merchant and burgess of that 
city, being subscribed to it on the part of 
the magistracy of Amsterdam, and the 
name ot John , as commissioner for the 
Congress of America; but even allow- 
ing the whole extent of the hon. gentle- 
man’s argument, surely when two powers 
stood connected together by solemn treat 
and ancient alliance, as the states of Hol. 
land and Great Britain were, it made very 
little difference in the scale of offence and 
provocation,' whether a treaty like that of 
the pensionary Van Berkel, was fully 
ratified or only in progression. But to put 
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the matter out of question, let the hon. ! to a satisfactory determination upon the 
gentleman recollect, that the States Ge-! subject. of the frequent memorials, pre- 


neral had refused to pay any attention to 
the requisition in his Majesty’s memorial, 
that proper notice might be taken of Van 
Berkel and his associates; (as far as such 
a refusal could be implied by a contemp- 
tuous silence ) and further that so far from 
disavowing the fact, or attempting to pal- 
liate it, the principal magistrates of Am- 
sterdam, not only avowed the whole tran- 
saction, but gloried in it and expressly de- 
clared, even to the States General, that 
what they had done, was what their indis- 
pensible duty required. His lordship took 
notice of the court of Madrid having been 
induced, by the intrigues of the French 
cabinet, to send a hostile rescript to the 
court of London; and observed, that at 
one period of the ensuing campaign, Eng- 
Jand saw in her channel a combined fleet 
of the enemy, infinitely superior to the 
famous Spanish arm e lamented 
the necessity of a war with Holland, 
but it was an unavoidable measure. The 
situation of this country his lordship con- 
fessed was truly alarming; but when he 
considered the stand that had already been 
made against the most powerful confede- 
racy that had ever been formed against 
Great Britain, the little success the enemies 
of this country had met with in all their 
various attempts against us, and the spirit 
and resources of the nation, he did not 
see that gloomy and uncomfortable pros- 
pect described by the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last. Our difficulties were certainly 
great; but he trusted they were by no 
means insuperable. He was neither de- 
Sirous of concealing their magnitude, nor 
afraid to meet them, great as they must be 
acknowledged ; Because he was convinced, 
that when the force of this country was 
fully exerted, it was equal to the contest, 
and that the only means of obtaining an 
honourable and just peace, was to shew 
ourselves capable of carrying on the war 
with vigour. _ 

With regard to the commencement of 
the war, the matter was by no means s0 
certain in the view of the King’s servants, 
as to render it incumbent on them to state 
the situation of ailairs to the House, and 
to plead it as an argument for their conti- 
numg to sit during a recess, which for 
various reasons was highly necessary. 
When the answer of the States was sent 
by sir Joseph Yorke, in December 1780, 
and it “ih ake from it, that, instead of 
going fully into the business, and coming 
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sented on the part of Great Britain, the 
States had chosen to take the matter ad 
referendum, and put it otf to a very late day 
indeed ; it became immediately necessary 
for his Majesty to act with ‘firmness, and 
not to lose a moment before he proceeded 
to endeavour at least to do himself justice. 
His lordship concluded with moving the 
following Address : 
“* Most gracious Sovereign, 

“ We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great Bri- 
tain in parliament assembled, return your 
Majesty our humble thanks for your most 
gracious Message, and for having been 
pleased to communicate to this House, 
your Majesty’s public Declaration, of the 
causes and motives which have obliged 
your Majesty to direct letters of marque, 
and general reprisals, to be issued against 
the States General of the United Provinces, 
and their subjects. 

‘¢ Permit us, Sir, to assure your Ma- 
jesty, that we take a most sincere part in 
the concern and regret which your Ma- 
jesty expresses, for the unavoidable neces- 
sity of hostile measures against the ancient 
friends and natural allies of your king- 
doms. | 

“© We acknowledge, with the warmest 
sentiments of gratitude, the wisdom and 
moderation of your Majesty’s conduct, in 
using every endeavour, before your Ma- 
jesty proceeded to extremities, to prevail 
on the States General to revert to that 
system of sound policy which used to go- 
vern their councils in the best times of the 
Republic, and which formed and esta- 
blished her union with Great Britain, for 
the common interest and mutual safety of 
both countries. 

“© We beg leave to assure your Majesty, 
that your faithful Commons will, with a 
firm and determined resolution, support 
your Majesty against all your enemies, 1n 
the prosecution of this just and necessary 
war, for the maintenance of the honour of 
your crown, and of the rights and interests 
of your people.” 

Lord Lewisham seconded the motion. 
Every gentleman present knew, he said, 
that the most wanton wars against Hol- 
land had taken place in those periods, 
when the interésts of the crown and of the 

ople had been distinct and different; 
fence, in the infamous reign of Charles 
the 2nd, they had been not more frequently 
than unjustly commenced. After the 
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Revolution, however, when our glorious 
deliverer, William the 3rd, swayed the 
sceptre of these realms, a very different 
line of oonduct was adopted by us. That 
prince seeing, what every man must see, 
who has a just sense of the true interests 
of Holland and of Great Britain, that the 

are one and the same, cultivated a friend. 
ship between the two countries; his mi- 
nisters did the same; the example was 
followed by the Whig ministers in the 
glorious part of the next reign, that of 
queen Anne, and it had continued all the 
two subsequent reigns; during the whole 
of which time, the states had reaped the 
greatest advantages from the alliance. It 
was not, therefore, without astonishment, 
that he now saw, what he had scarcel 

thought possible; namely, that a F each 
party could have gained so much preva- 
ence in Holland, as to make her lose 
sight of all policy, forget how intimately 
_ her welfare and prosperity was blended 
with the welfare and prosperity of Great 
Britain, how much she owed to this coun- 
try in the reign of Elizabeth, how much 
she’ was indebted to the services of that 
brave, that successful commander, and no 
less wise and judicious hegociator, John, 
duke of Marlborough, and how much also 
her interests had been supported by the 
services of our other generals, in the con- 
tinental wars pursued by us in the latter 
end of the reign of king William, and the 
beginning of quden Anne. The present 
war, he was persuaded, was neither wan- 
ton nor unjustifiable; and although no 
man more sincerely lamented that occa- 
sion should arise for her coming to a ru 

ture with her old and natural ally, the 
States General ; yet, from a knowledge of 
the repeated provocations given by Hol- 
Jand, and of the unexampled forbearance 
shewn by Great Britain, he was firmly of 
opinion, that the war commenced inst 
the States, was a war of indispensable ne- 
cessity. It had been proved, to the con- 
viction of every man, that the Dutch had 
long been employed in .assisting France 
with warlike stores, and it had for some 
time been suspected, that they were in- 
clined rather to give aid to the revolted 
colonies of America than to comply with 
the faith of treaties. Her failure to do 
Great Britain justice had been evident, 
and her inclinations towards America were 
now equally evident. Nothing could have 
induced the States to act the part they 
hed lately exhibited, but the baneful in- 
fluence of French gold, which had so far 
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prevailed as to make the Dutch deal thus 
treacherously by us; therefore he thought 
his Majesty entitled to the cordial thanks 
of the House, as well as an immediate as- 
surance of their determination to support 
the vigorous measures his Majesty had 
resolved to pursue, since every man must 
agree, that it was better to have an open 
enemy than atreacherous friend. 

Mr. T. Townshend said, that year after 
year the noble lord in the blue mbbon had 
told the House of a new enemy; but 
since the commencement of the American 
war, he had never brought down the wel- 
come news of our having gained an ally. 
The noble Jord had been very copious in. 
accounting for the present war with the 
States General, and had justified the mea- 
sure on the ground of necessity, ascribing 
it wholly to the provocations given this 
country by the Dutch. Had Great Bri- 
tain given Holland no provocation? Had 
she never put the States out of humour?» 
Was their conduct altogether unreason- 
able and unprecedented? Had the noble 
lord forgot the memorial of 1777, com- 
monly called lord Suffolk’s memorial ; 
but rather because it was sent from his 
office, than from any proof that it was 
penned by that noble earl? He did not 
think so ill of ministry as to imagine they 
would take refuge from the blame due to 
the authors of it, by ascribing it to the. 
late earl. He loved that noble earl while. 
living, for his integrity, his liberal mind, 

Ris many virtues; he revered his me- 
mory, and he would always defend his 
character. Nor did he believe ministers 
would venture to ascribe it to sir Joseph 
Yorke. All who knew that gentleman 
knew his great abilities, and knew him 
to be incapable of offering such an insult 
to astate in which he had resided for 27 

ears, and which he loved and respected. 

he memorial, he was persuaded, was not 
of his penning, but it was a paper that 
ministry might well be ashamed of; he 
wondered not, therefore, that although he 
had endeavoured to obtain a sight of it, 
and had often called upon the noble lord 
and his colleagues to declare. who was the 
author of it, he could obtain no satisfac- 
tion. In that memorial the stile was so 
arrogant, that the Dutch had complained 
of it, and declared it a sort of language 
which one independent state had no right 
to hold to another. It was to the inso- 
lence of this memorial that the House 
were to ascribe the prevalence of the 
French faction in Holland, ‘The noble 
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lord who spoke last, had ascribed the pre- | give, that Portugal was not likely to wound 
valence of the French faction in Holland the national honour? Would he pledge 
to the influence of the French gold. He | himself to the House, that Denmark had 
wished French gold had not been used to | friendly views? The noble lord seemed 
create an influence nearer the capital of | not to be aware, that a war with Holland 
Great Britain! At any rate, he trusted | was not like challenging a single foe. He 
that he had ascribed the prevalence of the | surely forgot, that there was such a thing 
French faction in Holland to its true cause, | established as an armed neutrality, and 
the foolish conduct of ministers, in hold- | that in all probability, the war with Hol- 
ing a language to the States General in | land would bring upon us the neutral ma- 
1777, which it would not be decent to | ritime powers of Europe, that were not 
hold to the most petty state in Europe. | already at war with us. The noble lord 
The same noble lord had chosen to men- | had stated it as a great offence on the part 
tion the reign of William 3, and the first | of the States General, that they had not 
years of the subsequent reign of queen | complied with the memorials presented by 
Anne. He wished to God: there was any | sir J. Yorke, and furnished the assistance 
parallel between those reigns and the | required. Did the noble lord recollect 
present! In those reigns, as m the time } that Great Britain was in fact obliged to 
of all Whig ministries, great alliances were | Holland, for not complying with the 
sought and obtained. ‘This country had | treaty, and perhaps Holland had abun- 
not then the madness to hazard a war with | dant reasons for her refusal, or rather her 
all the world, without a single ally. This | neglect to comply with the treaty. If 
country was then in the full career of | she had, this country must have been 8 
victory and of glory. The duke of Marl- | loser upon the whole. All that we hada 
borough, whom the noble lord had men- | right to expect was 6,000 troops, and 20 
tioned,. was a great and a successful ge- | ships of war. The instant they had been 
neral; he was the happy instrument of | furnished, the territories of the States 
extending conquest, and acquiring terri- | would have been attacked, and then, in 
tory for Great Britain. We had at that | compliance with the treaty so often men- 
day no American war, no obstinate per- | tioned, we must have sent a large army 
severance in a fatal error, to create cala- | into Holland, and supported her with 8 
mity,’and multiply misfortune. What great naval force. Upon the whole, he 
ally had we now to bear us up against the | declared, that he could no otherwise ar- 
enormous force of opposing foes? Those | count either for the war itself, nor for the 
individuals, who hoped to gain by their | defence of it, than by supposing, that the 
success in privateering, might feel some | report so industriously propagated by the 
comforts in the avaricious hope of deriv- | creatures of administration, immediately 
ing emoluments from a war with Holland ; | on the publication of the manifesto, was 
and at the beginning of the contest, those | believed by ministry themselves, and that 
hopes might be answered; but where was | they really thought that paper would 
the prospect of advantage, in a national | create an immediate insurrection in Am- 
view? Would the noble lord: say, we | sterdam and other cities and towns in Hol- 
might be able to destroy the Dutch trade? | land. He had for a long time seen the 
What was that, but to injure, perhaps to | folly of opposing ministers in that House; 
ruin our own? For if the war continued, | indeed, from the noble lord’s declaration, 
what maritime mercantile state remained | at the end of his speech, it was plain the 
capable of carrying our manufactures of | noble lord was of the same opinion. For 
various kinds, to all quarters of the globe, | his part, perhaps the wisest step he could 
as the Dutch had done for above a cen- | take, would be never to set his foot m 
tury? The noble lord had talked loudly | that House again, and indeed he would 
of the national honour, and had made in- | not have given himself the trouble of at- 
jured honour one pretext for the war. | tending and rising as he had done, had it 
Did the noble lord think, that this was a; not been for the unwillingaess he felt to 
fit moment for Great Britain to go to war | desert those whose principles he l:onou 

with her ancient and natural ally, merely | and for whose persons he had an affection, 
on a point of honour? What assurances | and who, he understood, were still willing 
could the noble lord give the House, that | to stand forward in behalf of the libertses 
we should not soon have cause to com- | of the people, and the interests of the na- 
plain, that the national honour was wound- | tion, tains a weak,.a wicked, and a dan- 
ed by Russia? What assurances could he | gerous set of ministers, who meant to de- 
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stroy the one, and had already -put the 
other in such immediate danger, and 
brought them so near ruin, that unless 
there was an instant change of men and 
inieasures, there were but little hopes of re- 
covery. 

Mr. Eyre said, he was for vigorqus 
measures against Holland, and declared, 
that so far from not agreeing that the 
war was indispensibly necessary, he was 
convinced, that government would have 
shewn the most dastardly pusillanmity, 
and been at once revardless of the ho- 
nour of Great Britain, and the rights 
of her subjects, if the manifesto had 
not been published and sent fo sir Jo- 
seph Yorke. The Dutch, it was notori- 
ous, had, during the whole contest, been 
busily employed in furnishing the French 
with naval stores; and they had, in more 
than one instance, openly countenanced 
the Americans in their revolt. He said, 
he deduced his argument from a variet 
of facts which had been well auttienticated 
and were stated to him in Jetters written 
by persons on the spot, of undoubted ve- 
racity. By a letter from Antigua, dated 
30th Nov. he was assured of one strong 
fact, that would serve to prove his asser- 
tion, and this was, that the Dutch admiral 
at St. Eustatia had ordered all the prizes, 
that the British privateers had made from 
the Americans, and that were then there, 
to come under his stern; which being 
- complied with, he immediately ordered the 
captains to restore the ships instantly to 
their ofiginal owners, and this without a 
trial in any admiralty court, or any judi- 
cial process whatever. He appealed to 
the House, whether a proceeding of this 
unwartrantable nature, became a power in 
alliance with Great Britain, or whether 
such unexampled injustice ought to be pa- 
tiently submitted to? He advised minis- 
ters, therefore, to putsue the war against 
the States General in a steady and deter- 
mined manner. He remembered that in 
the two last wars we had not stood upon 
ceremony with the Dutch, but had seized 
their ships freighted with contraband goods 
to the value of millions, had brought them 
into port, and condemned them. If ever it 
‘was mecessary to act without ceremony 
towards the Dutch, it was at this moment, 
and he hoped ministers had taken proper 
orders to their admirals and generals, b 
which means such blows might be struc 
as would most cripple the Dutch. In 

articular he hoped to hear soon that the 
 -ysland of St. Eustatius, that abominable 
f VOL. XXI.] 
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nest of pirates, was in our hands. It was 
that island which had given the Dutch 
such frequent opportunity of acting trea- 
cherously with Great Britain, and of as- 
sisting her enemies. 

Mr. Wraxall and lord John Cavendish 
presented themselves to the chair at the 
same time, as desirous of speaking to the 
question; but the eagerness of the House 
to hear a new member, and lord John’s 
natural politeness, obtained the former 
gentleman a hearing first. 

Mr.' Nathaniel Wraxall apologized for 
rising, and claiming the attention of the 
House, by declaring the peculiar state of 
the empire, and the accumulation of dan- 
ger, were so critical and extraordinary, 
that, in his opinion, it behoved every mem- 
ber, who had formed an opinion upon 
either the one or the other, to let his sen- 
timents be known, in order that his fel- 
low subjects might profit by them, if they 
contained a single idea that could be ren- 
deared in the least degree conducive to a 
recovery of the national prosperity. After 
this exordium, he called back the atten- 
tion of the House to the peace in 1762, 
observing how glorious our situation was 
at that period, and adding, that it was fol- 
lowed by succeeding years of splendour, 
during all which time we were not only 
the envy of the modern world, but our 
greatness far surpassed the greatness of 
ancient Rome at its brightest era. He 
followed this eulogy with remarking, that 
we had since experienced an alarming 

adation of misfortunes, which he traced 

rom their commencement down to the 
present unfortunate moment. The spark, 
he said, first appeared at Boston, and on 
the banks of the Delaware in 1774—that 
spark, which not only soon set the whole 
American continent in a flame, but which, 
at length, communicated itself to the con- 
tinent of Europe; till at length, in 1778, 
France interposed, and delivered her hos- 
tile rescript to his Majesty's ministers in 
London. The business of that campaign he 
dwelt on, as the most unfortunate for this 
country that could have happened, and 
when he came to touch upon the fatal 
27th of July, he gave a loose to the feel- 
ings of his mind, and said, that day, that 
disgraceful day, on which the honour of 
the. British flag was ingloriously sullied, 
on which the French fleet were shamefully 
suffered to regain their ports, scarcely 
sensible of the effects of a partial action, 
on which an opportunity of terminating 
the war with glory was suffered to escape, 
[4A] 
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that day ought to be blotted from our 
calendar, and no more remembered, or if 
remembered, it ought to be kept as a day 
of humiliation! Recovering from the ani- 
mated stile of sensibility into which the 
subject had led him, Mr. Wraxall return- 
ed to his historical narrative, and said, he 
wondered not, after the campaign of 1778, 
that Spain, though slow, yet true to the 
interests of the elder branch of the House 
of Bourbon, should, in the commencement 
of 1779, join France in the confederacy ; 
but he said it was reserved for our asto- 
nishment and indignation in the last day of 
December, 1780, to see the tardy Dutch- 
man, long engaged in the silent arts of 
commerce, and a stranger to war for near 
half a century; to see a nation which 
owed its origin, its progress, and its pro- 
tection, to the fostering hand of England, 
now join the standard of the House of 
Bourbon against its only natural ally. 

He drew a comparison between the 
wars in which Great Brita was now en- 
gaged, and those which Louis 14 had 
been engaged in, during his life-time, in 
order to shew that they were extremely 
dissimilar, the wars of Louis 14 having 
almost every one of them been wars of in- 
tention, of system, of premeditation ; wars 
that were slarinea in the closet; wars de- 
bated, settled, and decided upon in the 
cabinet of Versailles: whereas, the wars 
Great Britain had at this time upon her 
hands, were wars into which she had un- 
willingly entered; wars of compulsion, 
wars that she was obliged to undertake, or 
resign her just rights, and with them pub. 
licly abandon all claim to honour, to dig- 
nity, and to power, as a free and independ- 
ent maritime state. Having clearly ascer- 
tained this point, he said, he was come to 
that period of his speech when it would 
have been fit to have taken a view of the 
' extraordinary situation of this country, in 
the moment that he was speaking, was he 
not unfortunately convinced that the pic- 
ture would have presented a combination 
of images too melancholy and too ex- 
pressive of our misfortunes, already suffi- 
ciently well known, to have been either 
desirable or necessary for him to describe. 
He would therefore spare himself the 
trouble of going into an examination of 
the present state of our affairs in America, 
in the West Indies, in lreland, in India, in 
Africa, and at home, and taking for 
granted that it was admitted on all hands 
that we were in a state of increasing dan- 
ger, and labouring under every species of 


distress, would come to one short question 
upon the subject. In this crisis, where 
were we to find protection? How retrieve 
our former situation ? 

And here, Mr. Wraxall said, it would 
be proper to consider a little, what had 
been our practice in former wars, and 
whence we had chiefly derived our suc- 
cess. A great part of our present misfor- 
tunes, he conceived, had their source in a 
new policy, which this country had lately 
adopted, and in a blind bigotry to that 
political tenet, which he never would con- 
sent to embrace, and which, he was fully 
persuaded, had no foundation in truth, no 
foundation in policy. The tenet to which 
he alluded, was that lately established by 
those, who, he was persuaded, did not un- 
derstand what they had endeavoured to 
maintain, viz. ‘* That continental connec- 


tions were incompatible with the true in- 


terests of Great Britain.” If the truth or 
falsehood of any maxim was to be judged 
of by a recourse to long experience (the 
best test of all maxims civil, religious, or 
political!) we had every reason in the 
world to deny the new policy, and adhere 
tothe old one. Let the House advert to 
the wars of king William, the wars of 
queen Anne, and the still more recent 
wars of 1741 and 1756, and they would 
see, from the incontestible evidence of 
established facts, that this country, in all 
those wars, had deduced most essential 
advantages from our having continental 
connections. But it was from the history 
of France, and from her annals, that the 
proof of his assertion might be still more 
strongly and incontestibly deduced. He 
appealed to every general who had suc- 
cessively commanded the armies of France 
since the brightest zra of Louis the 14th’s 
reign; to the great names of Turenne, of 
Condé, and of Luxembourg, covered as 
those heroes were with laurels and tro- 
phies ; to justify his position, that conti- 
nental wars had ever been fatal to France. 
He appealed with still more reason to the 
calamitous war of the succession; to Ven- 
dome, to Villars, and to Villeroy, to evince 
the fact. He appealed to the manes of 
those Frenchmen, who in the war of 1741 
had perished in the marshes, and among 
the mountains of Bohemia, under Bel- 
leisle and Noailles. He lastly appealed to 
the glorious plains of Minden aa ot Ros- 
bach; to every man who commanded the 
armies of France in the late war; to 
D’Etrées, to Contades, to Richlieu, ta 
Broglio, andto Soubize. France, he said, 
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still retained deeply engraven on her 
‘bleeding bosom, the sanguinary characters 
in which was written the truth of this as- 
sertion. To look at the system of having 
no continental alliances, as adopted at the 
peace of Fontainbleau in 1763, in another 
point of view, let the House examine it to 
the bottom. Let them appeal to their 
own feelings, whether its destructive con- 
sequences were not among the essential 
causes of our present misfortunes! Having 
urged this, Mr. Wraxall demonstrated the 
necessity of our procuring an immediate 
‘ally on the continent; a doctrine which 
he enforced with the strongest arguments, 
and with all the zeal and ardor of a man 
speaking from the impulse of the fullest 
conviction. He ended this head of his 
speech with asking, who was to be this 

ly 2? And in order to prepare the House 
for the mention of the power whose al- 
liance he thought most likely to be of ser- 
vice to us, he drew a picture of Europe as 
it stood at the present time. 

He first began with a description of 
Denmark. That country, he said, from 
which formerly issued the pirates and 
the conquerors of the North, was now 
sunk into a situation which left little to 
fear or to hope from her enmity or her 
friendship. Since the middle of the last 
century, when the politics of Europe had 
assumed their modern form, Denmark had 
been almost uniformly friendly to this 
country ; but, by one of those many sin- 
gular fatalities which seemed now to op- 

ress the empire, Denmark was become 
inimical to England. He mentioned the 
revolution of 1772; and said, Denmark 
had at present a government feeble and 
incapable, a ministry and a regent hostile 
to Great Britain; Norway.scarce held in 
subjection, a wretched army, a navy in- 
competent, and inadequate, even suppos- 
ing the inclination to afford us any assist- 
ance. He next called the attention of the 
House to Sweden, governed by a king 
rendered absolute by French money in 
1772. Sweden, ever since Christina and 
Gustavus Adolphus, had been uniformly 
the ally of France. French councils and 
French connections had ever preserved 
their ascent in the court of Stockholm, 
which from every principle and every 
motive was hostile to the interests of this 
country. Sweden, Jike her sister Den- 
mark, was now far declined in splendor 
and in force. Her fleets and her armies 
were confined to the limits of the frozen 
Baltic, Modern Sweden was no longer 
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able, as under Charles the 12th, to march 
armies into Saxony and Bohemia, and 
strike its terror into Vienna and Versailles; 
whence, and from other data, he clearly 
proved, that all hopes of support from 
Sweden would be fruitless. 

He then took a view of Russia, and de- 
scribed the empress and her character, on 
which he passed a warm eulogium. He 
spoke of her attachment some years since 
to Great Britain, and her disposition to 
assist us. But that moment, he said, was 
past and gone; we had lost it by our own 
want of exertion, and the empress was no 
longer friendly. She neither was willing, 
nor if she had it in her inclination, was it 
in her power to afford us effectual and de- 
cisive assistance. The junction of a Rus- 
sian squadron was not now to be hoped 
for; nor if such a circumstance took place, 
would it ensure a certain superiority over | 
the united navies of France, Spain, and 
Holland. With regard to her land forces, 
the empress could not now, as was done 
in 1747, march an army from the gulph 
of Finland to the Rhine, without the per- 
mission of the Houses of Austria, or 
Brandenburgh, or perhaps of both. He 

roceeded in his picture, and after observ- 
ing, that Poland, Sardinia, Naples, and 
Portugal, were only kingdoms m name, 
and in the empty honours of the diadem, 
and therefore of little consideration in a 
matter of such vast importance, came to 
his ultimatum, laying it ican as a fair con- 
clusion, from what he had said of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Russia, that it was 
either from Prussia, or Austria, that we 
must derive assistance. In order to as- 
certain which of the two was best enabled 
and most likely to prove a powerful ally 
to Great Britain, he went into a descrip- 
tion of the present situation of both those 
powers. . 

He began with explaining the extent of 
the Prussian dominions, and stating the 
force of the Prussian army, the nature of 
the Prussian finances, and the degree of 
resources which Prussia possessed. He 
said, that by the latest returns of the 
army, they amounted barely to 208,000 
troops, including Bosniaques and Hussars; 
that nearly one-half of these were Poles, 
French, or composed of every nation of 
Europe, enlisted in that service. He 
afterwards drew a picture of the present 
king, and contrasted what he is, by shew- 
ing what he was during the last war, and 
by describing his conduct and character 
from 1756 to 1763. He next asserted, 
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that the king was no longer that great 
prince and great general which he had 
with truth been believed to be some years 
ago; that he was infirm, far declined in 
years, in corporeal and intellectual vigour, 
and perhaps sunk in reputation. That he 
had retired from his people, and lived like 
a recluse, shut up in the gloomy apart- 
ments of Potsdam, scarce seen by his sub- 
jects. In fine, that he was no longer the 

ero who fought at Lissa, at Rosbach, at 
Prague, at Torgau, and at Lowositz, who 
carried victory wherever he appeared ; 
who was ipse agmen, and who had marked 
every year of the late war by glofies and 
by trophies. After this portrait of the 
Prussian monarch, the great features of 
which Mr. Wraxall rendered very striking, 
by touching them with a peculiar boldness 
of pencil, he proceeded to give other rea- 
sons against a Prussian alliance. He 
stated the king’s known enmity to Great 
Britain, and his obvious predilection for 
France. He spoke also of the subsidy 
which yet remained due to him from this 
country, and mentioned the great infe- 
riority of his force to that of the House of 
Austria, adducing as an additional argu- 
ment, the general disaffection of his sol- 
diery, who complained, that in the late 
rupture with the emperor, they had not 
been led on as they used to be in former 
wars, when tney had been almost uniformly 
victorious. 

He then turned to the favourite object 
of his speech, the recommendation of an 
alliance with Austria. He drew a picture 
of Austria, describing its vast extent of 
dominion, its great resources, the number 
of its arniy, and its present state of finance. 
He said, that the imperial forces at this 
time amounted to 243,000 men, mostly 
drawn from the hereditary kingdoms and 
provinces of that extensive monarchy; 
and that they could be with ease aug- 
mented to 320,000, as was actually the 
case, previous to the treaty of Teschen, in 
April 1779. He spoke also of the situa- 
tion of the Austrian empire, as far as it 
rendered her capable of annoying and at- 
tacking France, and reminded the House 
of our ancient alliances and wars under 
Leopold, Joseph the Ist, Charles the 6th, 
and in 1742, in the reign of Maria Theresa. 
The mention of this princess led him into 
a description of the court and capital, 
which he followed with a description of 
Maria Theresa herself. That great prin- 
cess, he said, though attached to England 
in the beginning of her reign, and though 
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in some measure indebted to us for the 
diadems she wore, yet in the evening of 
her life, had become, from various private 
and political causes, fatally estranged and 
alienated from the English nation. 

He spoke of her religious prejudices, 
and of her attachment to France. He 
observed, that she had three daughters 
married to princes of the House of Bour- 
bon, and accounted for her disinclinatioa 
to war, from religion, from age, and from 
other powerful motives. He emphatically 
said, the guardian gods of the Britannie 
empire removed her, by death, on the 29th 
of November last, an event which occa- 
sioned a great change in the court of 
Vienna.: -He next drew a picture of the 
present emperor, Joseph the 2nd, stating 
his age, and describing his education, @m- 
bition, activity, and courage. He de- 
clared that the present emperor had a per- 
fect knowledge, not anly of his own domi- 
nions, but of France, and of various parts 
of Europe. He said, that since the em- 
peror Adrian, who bareheaded and bare- 
footed had traversed at the head of his 
legions, the vast provinces of the Roman 
empire, na prince had so accurately and 
so minutely visited his territories as Joseph 
the 2nd had done. He described his 
thirst of glory, and above all, his desire of 
opening the comnierce of India and of the 
world to his subjects, in glowing terms. 
He followed this with an eulogium on his 
enlarged mind and capacity, declaring 
that the emperor entertained a dislike to 
France, and a jealousy of that neighbour, 
both of which were rather confirmed than 
removed by his late jaurney to Paris; on 
the contrary, that he had a sincere regard 
for the English nation; a regard which 
we might improve greatly to our advan- 
tage: for the emperor was superior to all 
religious prejudices, or the influence of 
mere family connection; be had shewn 
himself capable of great exertion in every 
department of state; his reign was just 
opening, and his present situation such as 
would give every possible facility to nego- 
ciation. Mr. Wraxall said farther, that 
the emperor's superiority over the king of | 
Prussia as a power of Europe was prodi- 
gious; that bie conduct during the short 
war of 1778, and the ascendancy which 
his troops then gained over those of Prus- 
sia, proved at once his ability as a general 
and his power as a prince. 

He added, that the emperor had an 
army of between 3 and 400,000 men, the 
finest troops in Europe, who idolized their 
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sovereign, were all anxious to shew their 
zeal and attachment to him, and had ex- 
pressed some mortification when their 
royal master sacrificed his martial ardour 
to the pacific disposition of his late parent. 
He likewise reminded the House that we 
had some claim to the emperor’s friend- 
ship, having supported lis grandfather's 
pretensions to the crown of Spain, and 
established the tottering throne of his mo- 
ther, the late empress. He directed the 
attention of the House to the emperor, as 
to the descendant of Leopold, whom we 
had sustained against the arms of Louie 
14. As to the nephew and the grandson 
of Joseph the 1st and Charles the 6th, for 
whom our ancestors had fought and bled 
in Spain, in Flanders, and in every quar- 
ter of the earth; as to the son of Maria 
Theresa, whom we had rescued from the op- 
pression of the House of Bourbon. After 
enforcing these and other arguments, and 
after having drawn a most animated cha- 
racter of Joseph, and described and dwelt 
on his virtues and qualifications, with all 
the warmth of a passionate admirer, Mr. 
Wraxall said, the question that must na- 
turally result to the House from what they 
had heard relative to the present emperor, 
must be—how was the emperor to be in- 
duced to help us? To this he should an- 
swer, by making him three great leading 
propositions: first, by a vote of a million, 
to enable him to take the field; secondly, 
to open Antwerp as a free port; thirdly, to 
offer him in India, Malacca, Ceylon, 
Cochin, or even Negapatnam. 

In support of these three propositions, 
Mr. Wraxall argued for a considerable 
time. With regard to the first, he made 
an able defence of it, and shewed its abso- 
lute necessity, proving the emperor’s want 
of money by facts, and arguing as.a con- 
sequence, that there was the greater pro- 
bability of his being open to such an offer. 
He met the objections that he foresaw would 
be made, on the score of the present na- 
tional distress of Great Britain, and did 
them away, by declaring at once, that if 
under our present circuinstances, and for 
such a purpose as the obtaining so power- 
ful an ally, we could not spare a million, 
in God's name let us instantly beg peace 
on our knees, as Louis the 14th did at 
Gertruydenburg in 1709. With regard 
to the second proposition, that of opening 
the port of Antwerp, he first described 
Antwerp, and the Scheld, and then the 
city of Amsterdam and the Texel, shew- 
jng that the former was every way superior 
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in point of situation to the latter, and in 
point of commercial convenience and ad- 
vantage. He compared the two rivers, 
and their navigation and depth of water; 
from the whole of the comparison it was 
evident that Antwerp was vastly superior, 
as a port, to Amsterdam. He then spoke 
of the impediment to the present naviga- 
tion of the Scheld, declaring that he was 
well informed the Dutch had not merel 

sunk a parcel of stones, but that wit 

great pains and labour, and at a large ex- 
pence, they had built within side of a ves- 
sel of considerable magnitude (which 
served as a kind of caisson ) a regular work 
of stone, cemented and joined together in 
the strongest manner, with a view to en- 


‘able it the better to resist the depredation 


of time, and the attempts of engineers to 
remove it. The impediment, he said, he 
nevertheless did not consider as irremove- 
able, though the getting it away would 
probably cost a large sum. 

He then entered minutely into another 
important obstacle to the revival of the 
trade of Antwerp, which was the fortress 
of Lillo, constructed by the Dutch in 
1584. Lillo, he said, was situated on the 
eastern bank of the Scheld, about 8 miles 
north-west of Antwerp, and about three 
roiles above the spot where that river di- 
vides into two branches. This fort en- 
tirely prevented the commerce of Ant- 
werp, by the severe duties exacted on all 
articles of merchandize; but in case of a 
rupture between the emperor and Holland, 
it could not hold out a mee day. By 
way of enforcing this plan of opening the 
port of Antwerp, he gave an account of the 
opening of the port of Ostend by Charles 
6, and of our compelling him to shut it up 
again in 1728, and shewed that immense 
advantages might be gained by Austria 
from following a similar plan, and that the 
almost inevitable consequence would be 

reat injury to France, the ruin of Hol- 
fand, and material benefit to Great Bri- 
tain. 

In support of his third proposition, rela- 
tive to India, he gave an account of the . 
emperor’s protection of Mr. Bolts, and his 
efforts to establish a commerce to India 
from Trieste, shewing how far he had ad- 
vanced in that project, and the great per- 
sonal attention which he paid to it, whence 
he inferred, that the emperor had the 
utmost anxiety to gain an establishment 
in India. Asa proof of this fact, he men- 
tioned the circumstance of Mr. Bolt’s 
having proposed to one Cloman (who had 
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deen secretary to the Danish settlement 
of Trankebar, on the coast of Coromandel ) 
to go as resident to the islands of Nicobar 
in the Bay of Bengal, where Bolts had 
erected the imperial flag, though those 
islands are claimed by the court of Den- 
anark. Since, therefore, it was the great 
object of the court of Vienna to acquire 
some possessions in India, he poner 
offering Malacca, Ceylon, and Cochin, or 
even Negapatnam, to the emperor, each 


of which he minutely ‘described. To add 


to these great and irresistible inducements, 
he said, we ought likewise to diminish the 
duties on Flemish laces, and on other ar- 
ticles exported from the Austrian Nether- 
lands. | 

Having thus explained his ideas of the 
means and terms of the negociation with 
the court of Vienna, which he had advised, 
Mr. Wraxall weit into a consideration of 
its consequences. In order to shew which, 
he first gave an ample description of the 
grand cantonments in Bohemia, Bavaria, 
Upper Austria and Swabia, and then said, 
that the emperor must march towards the 
Rhine, as Prince Charles of Lorraine did 
in 1744; he must demand his patrimony 
of Lorraine torn from him in 1737, and he 
must re-demand Alsace, as depending on 
the empire. Could it, he demanded, be 
doubted, if this scheme was practicable? 
Could it be questioned, whether the em- 
peror was able to force a passage across 
the Rhine? How often had Mersi and 
Monteculi and Piccolomini passed the 
Rhine in the last century, in defiance of 
the armies of France? Had we not repeat- 
edly passed it, during the wars of queen 
Anne in 1707 and 1708, when George the 
Ist, then elector of Hanover, commanded 
the allied army? Had not Prince Charles 
of Lorraine passed it in 1744, when a ma- 
reschal of Irance fled before him, when 
Louis the 15th flew to the rescue of his 
country and his frontier, when the Aus- 
trian army carried terror to the borders of 
Champagne and Burgundy? All these 
objects Mr. Wraxall contended were prac- 
ticable, and that the king of Prussia was 
incapable of preventing the emperor from 
sending an army of 50,000 men towards 
the Rhine, for that the emperor could in- 
crease his army at pleasure, and the 
marches he had suggested, might be per- 
formed with such infinite rapidity, that 
the Austrian army might be at the gates 
of Strasbourg by the frst of June next. 
What would result from this? France 
niust defend herself, and the moment 

* 


the 
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France is compelled to march 50,000 men 
fifty miles from her own frontiers, from 
Metz, Thionville, Strasbourg, and Brisac, 
or from her garrisons in Flanders, down 
falls her boasted navy, her finances are 
instantly alienated, and no more money 
can be sent to Brest, Rochfort, or Toulon! 
Madrid and the Hague will also be in- 
stantly shaken, their navy will crumble 
away, and cannot be recruited, or mone7 
found for its equipment. Our object is 
gained ! 

Having thus elucidated his whole plan 
of advice, and shewed its probable conse- 
quences, Mr. Wraxall drew towards a 
conclusion, leading to it by a most pathe- 
tic exhortation to the House, not to Jose 
time in vain and idle deliberation, but in- 
stantly to open a negociation with the 
emperor. Impediments, he acknowledged, 
there were in the way of his project, but 
they were not insuperable. Great minds 
conquered obstacles—they were made for 
them. The destruction of France was in- 
contestible if the emperor joined us, and 
marched towards the Rhine. England 
would be saved, restored to her ancient 
glories, and capacitated to destroy the 
marine of France and Spain. That navy, 
he declared, must be destroyed. He 
knew there was no spell, no magic, no 
charm, nothing cabalistical in the words 
delenda est Carthago, which had been 
used by a noble lord in a former debate, 
and which some gentlemen had attempted 
to turn intoridicule ; but they were words 
which conveyed an idea that could not too 
often be presented to the minds of minis- 
ters, to the minds of that House of Parlia- 
ment, and to the minds of the nation at 
large. Delenda est Carthago must and 
ouglit to be the first of all considerations 
at this crisis; there was no other expe- 
dient to be discovered that could save us 
in our present distress, but destroying the 
navy of the House of Bourbon. He paid 
the highest compliments to the abilities of 
the King’s servants; he said, he had no 
doubt of their extensive capacities, and 
their great qualifications; he only becged 
leave to recommend to them vigour, firm- 
ness, celerity, and dispatch; on all of 
which, combined, our safety depended. 

Mr. John Sinclair * expressed a mixture 
of regret and indignation, in which the 
latter was the chief ingredient, at this 
quarrel with Holland, a country bound to 
us by so many ties of intercourse, a simi- 
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larity of opinions and of prejudices, grati- 
tude and interest. While somany powers 
were leagued against Britain, that Holland 
should join the general confederacy was 
indeed astonishing, and to that country 
we might apply the proverbial words, et 
tu, Brute? He recollected, on this occa- 
sion, the sentiments of De Witt, who had 
invariably considered Great Britain as the 
natural ally and only protectress of Hol- 
land. ‘The reasoning of that great and 
virtuous citizen should raise the spirits of 
gentlemen in that House, and determine 
them to defend the greatness of the Bri- 
tish empire with manly vigour. De Witt 
had said, that if ever Holland should break 
with Great Britain, the latter power, from 
her superior local advantages, must prevail 
in the contest. The Dutch avoided the 
rocky and dangerous coast of France, 
even in fair weather, and in tempestuous 
seasons were obliged to sail under the 
English coast: how easy, therefore, to 
intercept their trade in the Channel, and 
how easy to drive them from the coast of 
Scotland, from the fisheries on which, to 
the eternal disgrace of the English, they 
drew annually five millions sterling. He 
exhorted the House to be firm. There 
were yet spirit and resources in this coun- 
try sufficient to extricate it out of all its 
difficulties: but if you flinch, if you lose 
by timid counsels, your rank and dignity 
amongst the states of Europe, * farewell— 
a long farewell to all your grcatness!” 
For when we fall, “ we fall, like Lucifer, 
never to rise again!” He said, that if 
there was despondency, it was only in the 
senate. Af ranks without doors were in 
the highest spirits, fitting out privateers 
against the enemics of thcir country, and 
subscribing money for its defence. It 
was a shame that any appearance of doubt 
and fear should exist within the walls of 
that House. For his part, he would never 
encourage any speeches against the pro- 
posed address, or any amendments; but 
declared, from his soul, his hearty resolu- 
tien to resist all the enemies of his coun- 
try. 

Mr. Alderman Sawbridge said, he felt 
no shame in endcavouring to mollify the 
resentment of a natural ally, now an un- 
natural enemy. He did not wish that any 
violence or precipitation in that House 
should increase the flame. He rather 
wished to soften matters by moderate 
1 semen and prudent councils. He proved 
that ministry had been the aggressors in 
all the wars in which they are involved. 
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He insisted that the haughtiness of Great . 
Buitain had combined the world against 
her; and that the war with Holland was 
unjust and impolitic. While France was 
the first power in Europe, the nations 
around were confederated inst her: 
when Britain rose to an envied pitch of 
greatness, a just apprehension of a similar 
hostile confederacy should have taught 
her justice, wisdom, and moderation. 

Lord John Cavendish had made no op- 
position to a war with Spain and France, 
because those nations were the aggressors. 
Here, he confessed, when a war was de- 
clared against Holland, he paused. He 
wished for farther information on that 
subject. He wished to know if it was 
unavoidable. The noble lord had com- 
plained that the Dutch had broken the 
treaty between their country and this; but 
had proper means been used, in order to 
engage them to abide by the treaty ? Was 
the noble lord to be informed, that treaties 
never bound any nation in opposition to 
strong passions or interest? Had any pane 
been taken to keep the passions and the 
interest of Holland on our side? The 
noble lord had talked of the operation of 
French gold in the United Provinces. And 
what if some English gold had been sent 
over to counteract the operation of the 
French gold? It was often worse employed. 
He would not give his negative to any mo- 
tion that implied a resolution to support a 
war against the Dutch: but he desired 
time to consider of it. He therefore pro- 
posed, as an amendment to the Address, 
that instead of the words ‘for the una- 
voidable necessity of hostile measures 
against,”? the words ‘on account of the 
present rupture with” be inserted. 

Sir E. Astley represented the growing 
burdens of this country, and asked mi- 
pisters and placemen, whether they would 
set an example of cheerful support, by 
contributing to the public cause out of 
their great pensions and salaries ? 

Mr. Fox said, he was as little apt to 
despond as any man: but true courage 
did not consist in blindly rushing forward 
upon danger, but in opening our eyes, 
estimating its magnitude, and devising 
means of escaping from it. The origin 
of this rupture with Holland, he ascribed 
to lord Suffolk’s memorial to the States 
General in 1777. This alarmed the pride 
and jealousy of the Dutch, and gave the 
French faction a handle against the friends 
of England. ‘These are the friends you 
wish to support rather than the French ; 
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a proud and haughty. ai in who want to 
treat you as their dependants, and not as 
a free state. He contended, that all the 
troubles which fell upon this country or- 
ginated in a change of political opinion. 
For had the true Whig principles prevailed, 
that prevailed in the days of king William 
and queen Anne, at least in the first part 
of her reign, and m the two subsequent 
reigns, America would now have been 
fighting by the side of Great Britain, or 
rather, the liberties of America not having 
been invaded, the occasion of all the 
quarrels that now subsist would have been 
prevented. But the interest of the prince, 
that was, of the ministry, was now con- 
ceived to be different from that of the 
pen the honour of the crown was to 

e maintained at the expence of the ruin 
of the people, and provided they governed, 
the condition of those who obeyed was a 
matter of indifference. The reign of 
Charles 2 had been called an infamous 
reign. But not one of the Stuarts had 
done so much mischief to this country as 
the present ministry. The mischiefs done 
in the reigns of the Stuarts were retrieved 
by a revolution in political principles, but 
the ills that had happened in the present 
reign were irreparable. The empress of 
Russia and his present Majesty had mounted 
the thrones of their respective emptres 
much about the same time: but how great 
the difference in the two reigns! Great 
Britain had declined with a suddenness 
equal to the rapidity with which Russia 
had risen to her present eminence. He 
did not accuse ministry of want of sense, 
or of acuteness and penetration. Even 
errors of judgment, which were pardonable 
in individuals, were crimes, indeed, in 
ministers; for if they were not fit to hold 
the reins of government, they had no 
business to grasp them. But it was not 
with want of capacity that he charged 
them; they had capacity, but it was all 
exhausted ; not in foreign politics, for that 
was the business of the nation, but in ma- 
naging that House, and other similar 
things, which was their owninterest. But 
it was commonly said, we are in a bad 
state; but what signifies it to inquire how 
we came there; the matter is, bow shall 
we extricate ourselves from it. This would 
be good reasoning if we were reduced to 
the last extremity of wretchedness; but 
it is not good reasoning so long as we 
have any thing to hope tor. While it is 
possible for ministry to lead us, through 
their misconduct, into a morc deplorable 
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condition than we are in at present, the 
enquiry into the cause of our growing 
calamities is neither impertinent nor use- 
less. When the colonies revolted, it was 
said, what is the use of inquiring into the 
cause of this misfortune ? Let us endeavour 
to retrieve it. But I insist, said Mr. 
Fox, there was a use in inquiring into the 
cause of that evil: for if we had done 
that, we should have had no war with 
France and Spain. When that war hap- 
pened, the same silly question was re- 
pene and I repeat, now, that if ministry 
tad been removed on that occasion, we 
should not now have a war with Holland. 
And now it remains to enquire, whether 
it may not be possible to prevent a war 
with Russia, Portugal, Sweden, &c.—The 
noble lord says, ‘“* Upon my word J do not 
know whether we shall have our honour 
to defend against Russia and Portugal: 
but this I know, that Great Britain bas 
never given them any provocation, and 
therefore has no reason to dread their 
resentment.”? But, Sir, we know, from 
the noble lord’s authority, that we had 
never given any provocation to France or 
Spain, yct they became our enemies. It 
was an unreasonable thing to expect such 
an event, yet it happened; and how do 
we know but a war with Russia and Por- 
tugal may also happen to us? I wish the 
noble lord would give us some gleam of 
hope, by telling us any reason he may have 
for thinking this will not be the case. 
Should all these powers combine against 
us ; should the Russian, Swedish, Danish, 
and Dutch fleets, be added to the fleet of 
Bourbon, to which the boasted Spanish 
armada was, in the noble lord’s opinion, 
but a tride; will it be that fleet that will 
protect us, which has been, I do not say 
skulking for these two years, but retreat- 
mg up the Channel, that will save us? 
ord G. Germain arraigned the folly of 
those who supposed we might make peace 
with America when we pleased. He 
said, if the war with Holland was not 
unavoidable, why not impeach ministry 
for involving the nation in blood, and 
wasting the pubKc treasure?—He con- 
cluded with observing, that although 0- 
siauations had been thrown out with re 
spect to the part which Russia was to take 
in the present hostilities, he for his part 
sey | that he had received no infor 
mation whatever to make him give any 
credit to this report, neither did be be 
lieve it. | ; 
Mr. Burke lamented the dreadful situa 
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tion into which this country had been 
plunged by the folly and ignorance of 
ministers. He asked what was the reason 
we were at present without an ally? This 
was owing to a spirit of arrogance in our 
councils. The consequence was, that 
after Holland, we should have Russia and 
all the other armed neutral powers against 
us. In the natural course of things, that 
which carried an evil aspect turned out 
often to be beneficial in its consequence. 
Peradventure, added he, this armed 
neutrality, hostile in appearance to Great 
Britain, might in case of extremity inter- 
pose and raise up its friendly arm to sup- 
port her from sinking, and to preserve the 
proper balance of power: but now that 
we had rushed on precipitately to attack 
one of these armed powers, the others, 
connected together by the same treaty 
and alliance, would soon follow. Holland 
might be considered, from her situation 
and other circumstances, as a kind of 
general market, in which all the kingdoms 
of Europe were more or less connected. 
Her commerce was a kind of commercial 
neutrality; and so enlarged were her 
‘views, as not only to supply other nations 
at war, but even her own enemies, with 
warlike articles, to be employed against 
herself. The cause, therefore, of a nation, 
considered as so universally useful, would 
be a common one. He could not give his 
approbation of a war big with such dread- 
ful consequences, without having more 
information before him. 

Mr. Dunning observed shortly, that 
after what the hon. gentleman { Mr. Burke) 
had said, nothing remained for him to say ; 
he would only observe, that he did not 
understand by what law we could call 
upon the States General to punish an in- 
dividual, for forming a new project with 
respect to commerce, and what punish- 
ment could be inflicted upon him; he 
could only think of one precedent, and 
that was of czar Peter of Muscovy, who, 
when his ambassador was insulted by some 
sheriff’s officers, sent over to demand re- 
paration for the injury, and it was sup- 


eae that a present of some of their. 


eads could be the only satisfaction. 

The question being put, whether the 
Amendment stand part of the Address, the 
House divided: For the Amendment 101; 
Against it 160. Lord Mahon moved ano- 
ther amendment, which was to leave out 
the last paragraph of the King’s message, 
and to insert, ** That this House will im- 
mediately apply itself to examine, with 
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the most serious attention, the causes 
which have led to this new and unfortunate 
situation of hostility against the %ncient 
and natural ally of this kingdom; and 
when satisfied of the necessity of such a 
measure, will exett their utmost endea- 
vours to support the honour of his Ma- 
jesty’s crown, and the real interests of his 
people.” This was negatived without a 
division: upon which the main question 
was put, and agreed to. 


The Thanks of the House given to Sir 
Fletcher Norton.] Feb. 1. Sir Fletcher 
Norton being come into the House for the 
first time since the first day of the session, 
the Speaker immediately addressed him in: 
the following terms : 

« Sir Fletcher Norton; This House, on 
Monday the 20th of November last, came 
to a resolution to thank you for your con- 
duct in this House. Your knowledge of 
the constitution makes it unnecessary to 
inform you how great a mark of distinction 
is conveyed to an individual, by the appro- 
bation of so important and principal a 
part of the constitution. 

‘Your affection for the Commons of 
Great Britain, augmented by those ser- 
vices which you have rendered to them, 
and which are the subject of their present 
acknowledgments, will, I am persuaded, 
excite in you those generous feelings 
which become a person conscious of having 
deserved the good will and thanks of his 
country. 

‘¢ | will detain you no longer than whilst, 
in the name of this House, and the words 
of their resolution, I thank you, sir 
Fletcher Norton, late Speaker of this 
House, for your conduct during the time 
you filled the chair in the two. last par- 
liaments.”? 

Sir Fletcher Norton returned the House 
thanks for the honour they had done him, 
and the Speaker thanks for the manner in 
which he had complied with the commands 
of the House. 


Debate on Mr. Fox’s Motion relative to 
the Appointment of Sir Hugh Palliser to 
the Government of Greenwich Hostal. ] 
Agreeable to a request made by Mr. Fox, 
the clerk of the House read the copy of 
the charges exhibited against admiral 
Keppel by vice-admiral sir Hugh Palliser, 
and the sentence of the court-martial, with 
the copy of the charge and sentence of sir 
Hugh Palliser’s court-martial, and the 
entry of the speech of sir Fletcher Norton, 
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as Speaker of the House, when he de- 
livered the thanks of the House to admiral 
Keppel, and the entry of the admiral’s 
answer; after which 

Mr. Fox rose again, and began with 
saying, that there was no gentleman less 
accustomed than he was, to apologize for 
the motions, with which he from time to 
time thought it his duty to trouble the 
House, but on the present occasion as the 
motion, which he should make at the con- 
clusion of his speech, would undoubtedly 
point to two particular individuals, he 
thought it incumbent upon him to say, 
before he entered into an explanation of 
the grounds on which he rested the pro- 
pricty and justice of his motion, that he 
was actuated by no personal motives what- 
ever. He knew not that man on earth 
against whom he harboured the least per- 
sonal enmity ; and least of all, did he feel 
any against those two individuals, who 
would be thought by the House, and who 
certainly were meant by him, as the im- 
mediate objects of his motion. He had 
no personal enmity whatever, he did as- 
sure the hon. gentleman whose name he 
should be obliged to mention pretty. fre- 
quently in the course of what he had to 
say, against him, nor against his Majesty's 
ministers; public enmity against him and 
them, he felt and avowed: public enmity 
occasioned by their public conduct, detes- 
tation excited by the miseries and misfor- 
tunes which they had entailed on their 
country. He said, he considered the hon. 
gentleman, the governor of Greenwich- 
hospital, as one great cause of those cala- 
mities under which this country was now 
suffering, and therefore he felt against 
him all that ee enmity which sucha 
just sense of his conduct ought to inspire. 
He considered sir Hugh Palliser as the 
man, who by giving way to his boisterous 
and unruly passions, had almost ruined 
that service on which alone we could de- 
pend for protection in the hour of danger, 
and as the only probable means, if any 
there were, of extricating us from our 
present difficulties. It was on these 
grounds, and these only, that he was the 
public enemy of the hon. admiral, the 
public enemy of those who abetted and 
supported him. Having said that he was 
actuated by no motives of personal enmity, 
he also assured the House, he was not in- 
fluenced on the present occasion by private 
friendship. Not that he disclaimed private 
friendship ;_ no, God knew, he considered 
his intimacy and cennection with his 
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hon. relation (admiral Keppel) as the 
chief honour and happiness of his life; but 
his hon. relation’s character, his virtue, his 
glory, were too firmly established to need 
assistance ; if ever there was a man whose 
character met the description of the poet 
exactly, merses profundo pulchrior evenit, 
the admiral was that man! Let those who 
had attempted against his life and his 
honour bear witness to this truth! See 
him attacked, charged, criminated, and 
sent to trial, on an accusation of the most 
serious nature! What is the consequence? 
He comes purified from the ordeal, his 
honour is clearer than before, his glory 
beams with renovated lustre! See him at 
Windsor! See the attempts that are made, 
successfully made, to separate him from 
constituents who had thought well of him 
before, and always, till then, been happy 
in their representative ! What is the con- 
sequence? The county of Surrey, who 
saw with indignation the oppression prac- 
tised, who saw the enormous influence of 
the crown opposed to virtue, popularity, 
and reputation, receive him with open 
arms; they knew his merit, his integrity, 
and his virtue; they revered his splendid 
character, and they invited him to become 
their representative. Thus oppression, 
as it always will do, produced its opposite 
effect, and thus his hon. relation, by being 
driven from Windsor by the influence of 
the crown, is sent to parliament the repre- 
sentative of one of the first counties m 
England. Therefore he stood too high in 
fame, too full of glory, to require addi- 
tional support, or to make the serving him 
a motive in the design of the motion he 
was about to make. 

He was not unaware it might be said, 
how improper it was, when unanimity was 
so necessary in the navy, to stir a matter 
which had a little subsided, and the revival 
of which might renew animosities. To 
these opinions, he said, he fully assented; 
non’ movere quieta was a muxim to which 
he entirely subscribed. Be it upon their 
heads, therefore, who began to stir the old 
cause of discontent! Let those answer for 
the consequences who revived the dispute: 
He washed his hands of it. It was the 
ministers that had broached the subjech 
those who had advised his Majesty to 8p- 
point sir Hugh Palliser governor of Green- 
wich-hospitdl. They had brought him 
forward out of that obscurity which he 
seemed to have thought most becoming 
him ; and they only were to atone to thetf 
country for the mischiefs that would ensue. 
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The advocates of the ministry might say, 
the government of Greenwich-hospital 


was no great matter, and that it did not’ 


signify much. Those who were inclined 
to reason in this manner, were not aware 
of the consequences that would follow, 
nor the great inconveniences that suffering 
the present appointment to pass uncen- 
sured by that House would occasion. He 
did not like to make invidious allusions ; 
but they had already an instance of the 
extreme difficulty of arguing against the 
bestowing of additional honours upon that 
man (lord G. Germain) who having been 
once declared unworthy of serving again, 
had been suffered to be invested with con- 
fidence and honour. How did any man 
know that the government of Greenwich- 
hcspital was the only situation into which 
sir H. Palliser would be brought? How 
did the House know that it was-not the 
intention of ministers to give sir Hugh the 
command of one of our fleets? And then 
if the appointment was attempted to be 
unimadverted upon, would not ministers 
be furnished with this strong answer to all 
objection? ‘ You did not complain of the 
appointment of this gentleman to the go- 
vernment of Greenwich-hospital, it was at 
that time you should have objected, to ob- 
ject now 1s to persecute.”? It was for this 
reason that he thought it necessary at that 
moment to take the sense of the House on 
the first post of honour and profit given to 
sir Hugh Palliser. 

He said the principal object of his mo- 
tion was the appointment of sir Hugh 


. Palliser to the government of Greenwich- 


hospital, which he considered as an insult 
on the honour of the navy, because what 
man who felt as a gentleman, could serve 
his country with that zeal and spirit, from 
which alone the navy of England had 
~ gained its great reputation, when a post of 
high honour and profit, which had hitherto 
always been bestowed on those officers 
whose fame was unsullied, and who had 
deserved best of their country, was given 
to a man Convicted of having preferred a 
malicious and ill-founded accusation against 
his commanding officer? The appointment 
of sir Hugh to the government of Green- 
wich-hospital, under all the circumstances 
of it, was a measure of so much criminality, 
and at the same time was s0 aaningly 
iniquitous, that he knew not scarcely how 
to argue it, to give it a stronger impression 
on the minds of the House, than it must 
necessarily have of itself. It resembled 
one of those self-evident propositions, 
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which bear the name of axioms in mathe- 
matics, on which nothing can be said to 
make them clearer than they are of them- 
selves. The only mode of reasoning, 
therefore, that he could adopt, was to sup- 
pose objections, and then to oppose those 
objections with arguments.: The last 
time the House debated upon the subject, 
the vice-admiral had read to the House a 
long speech prepared for the occasion, the 
main purport of which had been, as far 
as he was able to understand such parts of 
it as he had heard, to arraign the whole 
conduct of the court-martial that tried 
admiral Keppel, and in particular to im- 
peach the sentence, and charge the court 
with violent injustice, in having declared 
the vice-admiral to have preferred a mali- 
cious and ill-founded accusation, the mo- 
tives of the vice-admiral not having been 
submitted to their consideration. He had 
since enquired into the usage of courts- 
martial, and he found it was their general 
practice, when they acquitted the person 
accused, to declare their opinion of the 
nature of the accusation. He would 
therefore first suppose a similar objection 
to be opposed to him now, and that it 
would be contended, that admiral Keppel’s 
court-martial had passed an extrajudicial 
censure on sir Hugh, in declaring, that 
hisaccusation was malicious andill-founded. 
In answer to this, he should assert, that 
they had an undoubted right to give their 
opinion upon the motives of the accusation, 
both from the nature of their jurisdiction, 
and the general usage of courts-martial. 
They had the best opportunity of learning 
those motives, because all the facts being 
before them, (the accusation specified 
formally, and all the evidence called in 
support of it, that the accuser thought 
proper to adduce;) they were perfectly 
competertt to say, what the motives of 
the accuser were, and when, like sr Hugh 
Palliser, he scandalously failedin his proof, 
and there came, even from his own wit- 
nesses, the fullest refutation of his charges, 
courts-martial were bound in justice to. 
the honour of the officer accused, not only 
to acquit him, but to pronounce upon the 
motives of the accuser. This he asserted 
was no new doctrine; it was justified by 
long practice. He had brought with him 
two or three precedents, which would 
suffice to support what he said ; innumera- 
ble precedents, it was well known, were to 
be found. The first. case he should men- 
tion, was that of capt. Cotton, in 1766; 
in the sentence: of whose court-martial, 
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the accusation was declared to be ground- 
less and malicious. Again, in the case of 
capt. Lee, the court had, in severe terms, 
reprobated the accuser, and his accusation. 
The third precedent he had brought, was 
that ofa land court-martial, upon a member 
of that House (general Monckton) whom 
he did not see then in his place, but of 
whom he should never speak without that 
respect which was due to a brave man ;— 
he was tried by a court-martial, which sat 
at the Horse Guards in 1764, and which had 
declared in their sentence of acquittal, “ that 
the charges preferred by capt. Campbell, 
against general Monckton, were false and 
infamous; that it appeared to them, that 
the accuser had been actuated by the 
worst motives, and that they had reason to 
believe the accuser had imposed upon 
the commander in chief, by a falsehood, 
to induce him to order the court-martial.” 
From these precedents, Mr. Fox with 
great strength of argument affirmed, that 
the custom of a court-martial pronouncing 
upon the accuser’s motives was common, 
and therefore the argument, that it was 
extrajudicial in sir Hugh’s case, was frivo- 
lous and absurd. Besides, what was it but 
arraigning the honour and the justice of 
the officers who composed admiral Kep- 
pel’s court-mattial, to question any part of 
their conduct? To prefer one individual 
before another was common, because one 
man might excel another; but to prefer 
one set of men before another was inberal, 
because in all large descriptions of men 
there naturally must be men of integrity 
and virtue. If, however, any profession 
was particularly better enabled to judge of 
points of honour than others, it was surely 
the military profession; and if he could 
ever be brought to say, one branch of 
a profession deserved more credit as men 
of sincerity than another, he should say, 
it was the naval branch, and for this plain 
reason; the military generally residing in 
great cities, and populous towns, imbibed 
all the manners of the times, and as a divi- 
sion of the army was always attendant ona 
court, and made a part of the parade and 
pageantry of princes, they naturally were 
accustomed to a more courtly stile of 
talking than other men, whereas naval 
officers, living chiefly on the boisterous 
element, far from courts and princes, were 
remarkable for a roughness of manners 
and a blunt integrity of speech, calling 
oy thing they mentioned by a plain 
word, and describing their thoughts exactly 
as they were. When, therefore, a court- 
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martial, composed of naval officers of the 
first character and of acknowledged honour, 
called an accusation malicious and ill- 
founded, which accusation they had fully 
investigated, he should, were there no 
other reasons to induce him to think it 
were so, be strongly inclined to believe 
that the accusation was malicious and ill- 
founded ;x_ but he did not doubt he should 
be able to prove, to the satisfaction of the 
House, that there were other reasons; 
that the House, during the late parliament, 
had been of opinion, that the accusation 
against admiral Keppel had been malicious 
and ill-founded: and even that sir Hugh 
himself acquiesced under the sentence, 
and tacitly admitted his criminality. 

Let gentlemen consider the time and 
the manner in which the accusation was 
ich by the vice admiral against his 

on. relation. Was it as svon as he came 
ashore after the 27th of July? No. The 
House knew it was not. When then? 
Why at a considerable distant period; 
and what were the circumstances? The 
vice admiral goes out a second voyage 
with admiral Keppel. - He says not a 
word of his having any charge to make, but 
keeps his accusation in his own breast, 
and he tells us now, that he did: not then 
make the charge, from motives of regard 
to his country. What, will he pretend 
that a feeling for the national welfare suf- 
fered him to sail a second time under the 
command of an officer, guilty in his mind 
of those five charges which he afterwards 
preferred against him? Was it a desire 
to promote the public good that induced 
him to suffer a man so criminal to keep 
the command? Ought he not rather, it 
he had any such feelings, to haye- made 
the charge the moment he set his foot on 
shore, and to have dragged that traitor, 
that coward, admiral Keppel, to imme- 
diate trial, and not have suffered him 
to enjoy a second opportunity of dis- 
gracing the British flag by his ignorance, 
his negligence, his cowardice, and his 
treachery? Jt was not, therefore, from 
a regard to the good of the service, or 
the good of his country, that the accu- 
sation was so long concealed, or that it 
was ever made. The fact was, the vice 
admiral never dreamt of making any charge 
till he thought recrimination necessary. 
When he heard that murmurs were stir- 
ring, and that his own conduct was ques- 
tioned, then it was that he thought of 
charging his commanding officer as a cri- 
minal. Let the House remember the 
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compromise that he offered to admiral 
Keppel: a compromise which his hon. re- 
lation disdained to accept! What was sir 
Hugh’s letter to admiral Keppel but a 
threatening letter? A letter of extortion? 
Did not this application sufficiently prove, 
that the vice sdiniral was neither actuated 
by motives of zeal for the good of the ser- 
vice, nor zeal for the good of his country ? 
What was it short of the practice of a man 
who committed a highway robbery ?—an 
attempt, not to obtain money indeed, but 
to obtain a certificate of character, through 
the impulse of fear? Here, surely, there- 
fore was ground sufficient to pronounce, 
that the motives of the accuser were not 
honourable ; and when it was considered 
that the charge was preferred on avowed 
principles of recrimination, every man 
must see that it originated in malice. But 
not only the court martial, who pronounc- 
ed it a malicious and false accusation, 
thought it so, that House thought it so 
likewise, for they had voted their thanks, 
with one dissentmg voice only, to admiral 
sa and what was the language of 
the Speaker when he gave thdse thanks? 
Add to this, what had been the conduct 
of the vice admiral himself? Had he 
come down there immediately after the 
trial was over, and complained of the 
conduct of the court martial? No. He 
had acted a very different part. He had 
resigned his lieutenant-generalship of ma- 
rines, he had resigned his government of 
Scarborough castle, he had resigned his 


seat at the Admiralty-board, and he had’ 


taken in exchange for them—what? The 
valuable office of steward of the Chiltern 
hundred! What was this but an acquies- 
cence in the justice of the sentence, a 
tacit acknowledgment of the truth of the 
Opinion pronounced upon the accusation, 
and a desire to retire from public notice, 
arising from a consciousness of crimina- 
jity! Again, when he had made a motion 
to address his Majesty to take away sir 
Hugh's flag, a motion which he had after- 
wards been induced to withdraw from its 
being suggested, by his worthy friend 
(general Conway ) that it looked like per- 
secution, and that it would be sending the 
vice admiral down to his trial, under pre- 
ated had at that time been the 
anguage of the House? What had a 
‘dearned gentleman (Mr. Wallace) said, 
-who he was glad to see was that day in 
his place? Had not that gentleman de- 
clared, he would move to impeach the 
, munister who should venture to employ sir 
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Hugh Palliser again? And had not ano- 
ther learned gentleman, now lord chief 
justice of the Common Pleas (lord Lough- 
poreue pressed that the vice admiral’s 
flag might remain with him till his death, 
that it might fly over his grave, since it 
never gould again be hoisted at the mast- 
head of any of his Majesty’s ships? It 
was evident, therefore, that the crown 
lawyers at that time did not think the de- 
claring the accusation to be a malicious 
and ill founded accusation, was an extra- 
judicial opinion. With regard to the 
right of reply upon his trial, which the vice 
admiral claimed, he should only say, that 
the right of reply was not essential jus- 
tice, that even in criminal courts it was 
thought so invidious, that it was rarely 
claimed, and that in land courts martial it 
was never allowed. 

He added, that it was altogether un- 
warrantable for the vice admiral or for 
that House to question the conduct of ad- 
miral Keppel’s court-martial, unless they 
set on foot a proper and impartial enquiry, 
and after absolving the members of the 
court-martial from their oaths of secrecy, 
and examined them at the bar, as to their 
sense of the accusation. Had any thing 
happened, he asked, since the sentence 
declaring that sir Hugh had preterred a 
malicious and ill-founded accusation was 
pronounced, to alter that general and 
well-founded opinion? The only event 
that had the least relation to it was the 
second trial. But had that removed the 
stigma? By no means. It did not even 
honourably nor unanimously acquit sir 
Hugh, but on the contrary, charged him 
in so many express words with a positive 
neglect of duty. And here, it would nat 
be amiss to examine a little into the ma- 
nagement of that court-martial. At the 
same time that he said this, he begged 
leave to be understood as meaning to 
speak, not to its conduct, but to its con- 
stitution. <A distinction worth attending 
to: for whoever spoke to its conduct, ar- 
raigned and questioned the proceedings of 
the court, and consequently arraigned and 
questioned the justice and the honour of 
the officers; whereas they who spoke, as 
he meant to speak, to its constitution, 
merely examined the proceedings of those 
persons under whose influence and ma- 
nagement the appointment of the court 
was settled. He was far from impeaching 
the sentence of that court-martial, though 
he could not help thinking there was 
strong ground for suspicion as to the man- 
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ner in which the court was instituted. 
Mr. Fox then read over the names of the 
officers who sat upon sir Hugh Palliser’s 
court-martial, and shewed that capt. Dun- 
can was by accident a member of it, that 
a nephew of sir Hugh Palliser (who 
might have had leave of absence) sat 
upon it, and that three of the other mem- 
bers were officers of the blue squadron, 
and if there had been guilt found, would 
have been implicated in that guilt. Upon 
the whole, there was, as he had observed, 
great ground for suspicion of mancuvre 
and trick in the constitution of the court. 
The vice admiral’s conduct also was liable 
to doubt ; for in what manner had he set- 
tled his evidence and the witnesses, whose 
names he had given in? He had not, 
like admiral Keppel, desired that every 
officer in the fleet might be called, but 
had asked for particular persons, and for 
capt. Keith Stuart and another gentleman, 
whom he had never examined. These 
gentlemen, it was true, were examined by 
the judge advocate on the part of the 
crown, but they were not called by the 
vice admiral. Was it not, therefore, war- 
rantable to suppose, that they were merely 
set down as witnesses to prevent their 
being judges? Admiral Keppel’s conduct 
was the direct opposite. Fearless of dan- 
ger, because conscious of ianocence, he 
had acted in the most open, artless, and 
unreserved manner; nay, he had even 
himself put a question to each of his wit- 
nesses, that none of his counsel, nor any 
one of his friends, would have ventured 
to have proposed for him to ask. The 
question he alluded to was the general 
question which he put to every witness, 
not what particular species of neglect and 
misconduct they observed in hin on the 
27th of July, but whether or no they saw 
any instance of negligence or misconduct 
in his behaviour the whole day? And yet 
notwithstanding the different conduct of 
the two admirals, and the different con- 
stitution of the courts that tried them, 
what had been the sentences? By the one, 
admiral Keppel had been honourably and 
unanimously acquitted, and his accuser 
ahgregines a false and malicious accuser ; 

y the other, sir Hugh Palliser was said 
to have behaved in an exemplary and me- 
ritorious manner in many instances, which 
directly implied that his conduct had been 
the reverse in some instances: he was 
‘then condemned as having been guilty of 
criminal neglect, in omitting to let the 


admiral know by the Fox frigate, the con- 
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dition of the Formidable, and after that 
he was acquitted. So that the sentence 
of acquittal had neither the word “ ho- 
nourable,”’ nor the word “ unanimous” in 
it, and even while it acquitted, fixed a 
charge of criminality. 

The second sentence, he said, confirmed 
the first; for who should be the man to 
prefer a malicious and ill-founded accusa- 
tion against his commander, but an infe- 
rior officer, who had himself been guilty of 
a neglect of duty? From such a quarter 
only was it likely that such an accusation 
should arise. He who is conscious of 
guilt cannot bear the innocence of others; 
he tries to reduce other characters to his 
own level; and the history of mankind 
teaches us, that the highest, the most vir- 
tuous, the most glorious of men, are the 
most envied, the most hated, and the most 
liable to calumny, detraction, and male- 
volence. Hence the accusation against 
admiral Keppel, and hence the record 
of the vice admiral’s malice! But even 
if the sentence of the second court- 
martial had been as warm, as honourable 
and as unanimous as that which ac- 
quitted admiral Keppel, if it had placed 
the conduct of the vice admiral on the 
27th of July in the most exalted point 
of view, still it would not have done away 
the declaration that he had preferred 
a malicious and ill-founded accusation 
against his commanding officer; and 
though it might have excited his pity, to 
be forced to know that true greatness of 
mind did not always accompany distin- 
Seiten valour, and that a brave and gal- 
ant admiral should have given way to his 
passions, and have descended to the mean- 
ness of preferring a malicious and ill- 
founded accusation’ against his com- 
mander, it would not have justified minis- 
ters in bestowing an office of distinguished 
rank, an office looked up to by the nav 
as the hope and prospect of honest ambi- 
tion, on a man who stood recorded as a 


false and malicious accuser. 


From the appointment of this man to 
the government of Greenwich-hospital, 
every thing dangerous to the public in- 
terest was to be apprehended. The of: 
ficers of the navy in general would be dis- 
gusted, because they would see that ho- 
nour and bravery combined were not the 
merits that were now thought worthy of 
reward, but that malice and infamy were 
strong claims with the present ministers. 


‘Discipline and subordination would cease, 


and the spirit of the navy would be broken; 
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thus would the great and only solid 
strength of this country be annihilated. 
Every inferior officer, conscious of his own 
guilt, would threaten his commander with 
@ court-martial, and seeing that disobe- 
dience of orders was countenanced and 
rewarded, would neglect his duty, from 
the idea that he was sure of protection. 
What was it that had driven so many great 
and distinguished commanders from the 
service, but that they now found they 
could not serve with security to their ho- 
nour. Why was not admiral Barrington 
employed? Admiral Barrington, confess- 
edly a good officer, and a zealous lover 
of his country! Admiral Barrington, it 
was said, was willing to go out second in 
command, but would not accept of a chief 
command. Admiral Barrington had as 
much honest ambition as other officers, 
and he presumed admiral Barrington was 
as thirsty of honour; why then did ad- 
miral Barrington decline accepting a chief 
command? ‘To what could it be imputed, 
but to his seeing that a commander in 
chief had spies set upon him, that he was 
not safe, that it lay in the power of his in- 
ferior officer to attack his honour, to attack 
his life, and to bring a malicious and ill- 
founded accusation against him; and if it 
succeeded, his ruin was certain, at any 
rate his accuser would be protected and 
rewarded. How happened it, that one of- 
ficer commanded the fleet the beginning 
of the last campaign, and as soon as he 
could know what he was about, resigned 
thgcommand, and another was appointed ? 
TMese were all matters that it was fair to 
suppose had their origin in the mischievous 
system of the present first lord of the 
Admiralty. 

He concluded with saying, that no man 
ought to be promoted, who had fendered 
himself unworthy of a rank in a profession 
so honourable as that of the British navy ; 
and by enumerating the several heads of his 
spect in order to remind the House of 
the grounds on which he rested his in- 
tended motion; these were, that it pro- 
ceeded not from personal enmity ; that the 
court-martial, who tried admiral Keppel, 
were perfectly competent to declare that 
sir Hugh had preferred a malicious and ill- 
founded accusation; that the declaration 
was warranted by a variety of undeniable 
facts and circumstances; that sir Hugh 
had himself acquiesced in the justice of 
the sentence; that the House had ac- 
knowledged its truth; that the sentence 
of the second court-martial was neither ap 
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honourable nor an unanimous acquittal ; 
and lastly, that the promotion of a person, 
declared to have preferred a malicious and 
ill-founded accusation against his com- 
mander in chief, was a measure subversive 
of the discipline, and derogatory to the 
honour of the British navy. He then 
called upon the young members for their 
support, declaring that he made the ap- 
peal from a conviction that the highest 
sense of honour always glowed in youth- 
ful bosoms, and that they were most likely 
to act according to the dictates of their 
own hearts, without servilely embracing 
the opinions of other men. He then 
moved, “ That the Appointment of sir 
Hugh Palliser to the government of Greens 
wich-hospital, who, by the sentence of a 
court-martial, is declared to have preferred 
a malicious and ill-founded accusation . 
against his commander in chief, is a mea- 
sure subversive of the discipline, and de- 
rogatory to the honour, of the British 
navy. 

Lord North declared that he should not 
attempt to follow the hon. gentleman over 
the vast field of matter which he had in- 
troduced, supporting with a great deal of 


‘eloquence, as he always did, and he must 


give him leave to say, with a great deal of 
art, the motion which had just been read : 
a motion which carried upon the face of 
it, and must convey to all who saw or 
heard it, an idea that sir Hugh Palliser 
was declared to have preferred a malicious 
and ill-founded accusation against his 
commander-in-chief, by a court-martial 
before whom he had been tried on a charge 
of malice and falshood, and who were 
thence perfectly competent to pass such a 
sentence upon him. He thought it fair, 
therefore, even in that early part of his 
aa to inform the hon. gentleman, 
that before he sat down, he should cer- 
tainly move to amend the question, by in- 
troducing words tending to shew, that the 
court-martial Which declared the accusa- 
tion preferred against admiral Keppel 
malicious and ill-tounded, were not ap- 
a to try the accuser, nor had they 
ieard him in his own defence. If it were 
necessary to make any motion stating the 
merits of the argument, certainly the 
whole truth ought to be told in that mo- 
tion; whereas, as the motion stood, only 
one part of the truth was told, and that 
in such a manner, as to prejudice the vice» 
admiral in the minds of all who heard it. 
His lordship begged the House to observe, 
that the motion before them, was not a 
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motion tending either to criminate or 
acquit sir Hugh Palliser, but a leading 
motion to condemn and convict ministers 
of having advised his Majesty to bestow 
the government of Greenwich-hospital on 
an unworthy object. The House, there- 
fore, were to act in a judicial capacity, 
- and to try him and the rest of the King’s 
servants upon‘the point stated in the 
motion; for if blame were due, he was 
free to admit, that a part of it belonged to 
him in common with other ministers; he 
trusted, however, he should be able to 
make it appear, that the motion was false 
in fact, that it was unjust, and that no 
blame was due, for that ministers had 
done no more than their duty. With 
regard to the hon. gentleman’s argument, 
upon the competency of the court-martial 
to pronounce upon the accuser’s motives, 
he did assure the hon. gentleman and the 
House, that he had not the smallest inten- 
tion to arraign the court-martial, or to 
question their conduct; but this he must 
say, that their opinion that the accusation 
was malicious and ill-founded, was un- 
doubtedly an extrajudicial opinion. The 
hon. gentleman, foreseeing that the objec- 
tion would be made on that ground, had, 
with a wonderful deal of ingenuity, endea- 
voured to prove, that the opinion was not 
extrajudicial; but the mode in which he 
~had argued it, was obviously an attempt 
to confound and mislead the House, rather 
than a fair endeavour by candid reasoning 
to impress conviction on the minds of all 
who heard him. The hon. gentleman had 
taken a great deal of pains to maintain 
that the court-martial ought to-have done 
this, and had a right to have done that: 
the question was not what the court ought 
to have done, but what it did. The court- 
martial ‘certainly had pronounced the ac- 
cusation malicious and ill founded, although 
the accuser had never been heard as to his 
motive. The hon. gentleman had said, 
that the right of reply was not essential to 
justice, and rarely claimed by an accuser. 
The hon. gentleman, from the trouble he 
-had given‘himself to make himself master 
of the subject, could not but know, that 
in naval courts martial, it was no unusual 
thing to claim it, no unusual thing to exer- 
cise it. In the trials of admiral Knowles, 
and of the captains who accused him, it 
was claimed and exercised. Abundant 
and recent instances could also be adduced 
to prove that the right of reply was not so 
rarely claimed as the hon. gentleman was 
pleased to say it was in the courts of cri- 
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minal law. But the hon. gentleman feel- 
ing that his argument was not sufficiently 
strengthened by the precedents which he 
produced, (and nobody had ever denied 
that there were not precedents to be found ) 
had recourse to another method of gaining 
his point, and had endeavoured to demon- 
strate the malice of the motives of the ac- 
cusation, by referring to the antecedent 
conduct of sir Hugh Palliser, as well as to 
his conduct after the trial. The word 
‘‘ recrimination ”? is the great instrument 
of proof which the hon. gentleman applies, 
in hopes to fix an mpression on the minds 
of the House, that the accuser was stimu- 
lated by malice. Will the hon. gentleman 
be pleased to recollect that recrimination 
may be innocent; it may arise from a 
good motive as well as from a bad one. 
The man who tells another who first 
charges him with a crime, “ If you do not 
withdraw your charge, I will charge you 
with another crime,” such a man undoubt- 
edly is a criminal recriminator, and his 
mative is a base one. But that is not pre- 
tended to be the complexion of the pre- 
sent case. The vice admiral finds himself 
censured, and that by the officers of the 
commander in chief. Censure from such 
a quarter is no light matter; every man of 
honour must feel it to the,quick, must be 
anxious to get it explained; an officer 
who has not this feeling, can neither be a 
brave nor a good man. The vice admiral 
instantly applies to the commander in 
chief to du him justice, and he fails in his 
application; feeling as every man of spirit 
must feel on such an occasion, and anxious 
to do away the calumny that is in circula-. 
tion, and tends to pomt him out as the 
cause of a circumstance, not very agree- 
able to the people of Great Britain, viz. 
the fact, that a fleet of France had esca 
from a British squadron of equal force, he 
appeals to the public, and lays the blame 
where he thinks it ought to lie. This is 
the fact; but where the malice lies is not 
so easily to be discovered. The line of 
conduct was natural; any man, with the 
best intentions, might have done the same. 
Had the vice admiral rested patiently 
under the slander, slander not so light as 
common newspaper abuse, but coming 
trom something like authority, his Christian 
forbearance might have excited praise, but 
his sense of honour would not have been 
deemed over-proof. What were the 
Were they false facts? Cer- 
tainly they were not; forthe hon. admiral 
walo was tried upon them, did not deny, 
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but justified them. Then it being admit- 
ted, that the charges were true in fact, it 
- follows, surely, that the motives might be 
_ bad information, ocular deception, or error 
in judgment. But what accusation had 
admiral Keppel preferred ? He has repeat- 
edly told this House he never preferred, 
he never would prefer any; where, then, 
was the recrimination? Either it must be 
admitted that the commander in chief ac- 
cused first, or it can never be said that the 
vice admiral recriminated. 

The hon. gentleman had argued, that 
the House had itself adopted the sentence 
of the court-martial in all its parts, and 
that the vice admiral, by his resignation of 
his offices and employments, had ac- 
quiesced under it, and tacitly admitted its 
justice. These were very extraordinary 
arguments to use. What! because the 
House, at a time when a kind ef phrenzy 
and madness prevailed, passed a vote of 
thanks to admiral Keppel, in which vote, 
he and others, merely on account of the 
temper of the times, silently acquiesced, 
did it follow that they adopted the whule 
of the sentence of the court-martial? By 
no means. He thought then, and he 
thought now, that the declaring the accu- 
sation malicious and ill-founded, without 
having tried the accuser upon any such 
charge, was an extra-judicial opinion. It 
certainly was an extra-judicial opinion, 
and so it must remain. As to the lan- 
guage of the Speaker, it was natural for 
the gentleman who filled the chair at the 
time to use the language of the sentence 
as nearly as he could; but then the hon. 
gentleman says, “ the House ordered the 
speech and the hon, admiral’s reply to be 
printed ;”? it was a motion of course, and 
the same reasons which prevailed for gen- 
tlemen not to resist the first motion, pre- 
vailed again in that instance. But the 
hon. gentleman has said, that sir Hugh’s 
resignation of his places and employments 
was a tacit admission of his crithinality. 
Does the hon. gentleman mean to say, 
that no man resigns but from a conscious- 
ness of criminality? Surely he will not be 
the first to lay down that doctrine! He 
knows that resignations proceed from dif- 
ferent causes. The cause of a resignation 
may be good, it may be bad, or it may be 
indifferent. If the hou: gentleman’s posi- 
tion, that resignation proceeds from a con- 
sciousness of guilt, were carried to its full 
length, every man, who, like the hon. gen- 
tleman, resigns a good employment, might 
"be said to acquiesce in a charge of his own 
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guilt, and thereby furnish evidence against 
himself. 
“Quam temere nosmet legem sancimus 
“ iniquam.” 
Some men resign their places for the sake 
of the public quiet; some resign from 
arithmetical calculdtions, that it may be 
wiser to give upa place of small value 
now, in order to get a better at another 
time; others again from motives of poli- 
tical sagacity. They discover a storm ap- 
proaching, and ‘ snuff it gathering in the 
sky ;” they see an administration, as they 
think, tottering, and they leave them in 
the hopes of coming into high office, by 
joining an opposite party. All these, the 
hon. gentleman well knows, are motives 
of resignation ; why, then, must it follow 
that the vice admiral was compelled, either 
by a. bad or an indifferent motive, to re- 
sign? For his part, he believed the vice 
admiral resigned from a very good motive ; 
in order to restore the public peace; in 
order that the storm, the phrenzy, the 
madness of the times, might subside. 
Had the hon. gentleman forgot the tem- 
a of the times, when the trial of admiral 
eppel was over? Had it totally slipped 
his memory, that the town was in a tumult 
for three nights together, illuminated by 
command of a mob, and nothing but dis- 
order to be seen in every quarter? Had 
the hon. gentleman forgot that he, and his 
friends were obliged to go out early in a 
cold raw February morning, to endeavour 
to quell the tumult, and disperse the mob ? 
These circumstances considered, it surely 
was a laudable part in the vice admiral, to 
retire, till men came to their senses again, 
and till reason took place of pe and 
popular madness. Possibly the hon. gen- 
tleman thought those happy times, and 
that none but those who were conscious 
of criminality, would shrink from them. 
The hon. gentleman had framed _ his 
motion, solely by the sentence of one 
court-martial, and had not taken the least 
notice in it of the sentence of the other. 
In the course of his speech, indeed, he 
had nibbled at the constitution of the se- 
cond court-martial, and had endeavaured 
to shew, that it was settled by manceuvre 
and trick ; all the hun. gentleman had said 
on that head, like what he had thrown 
out on many other points, was mercly 
with a view to confound and mislead the 
judgment of the House, because undoubt- 
edly the constitution of the court-martial, 
which tried sir Hugh, was not then the 
subject under consideration, nor had it.’ 
[4C] 
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any relation to the motion then before the 
House. Whenever the hon. gentleman 
was disposed to go into the consideration 
of that question, he would meet him fairly 
upon it, and go through it fully; in the 
mean time he should only observe that the 
hon. gentleman had expressly said, he had 
not the least fault to find with the conduct 
of the court-martial, and although he had 
declared that capt. Duncan became a 
member of that court-martial merely by 
accident, he had not attempted to prove 
that capt. Walters, (sir Hugh’s nephew) 
was not a member of it also, by an acci- 
dent. The fact-was, a member was taken 
ill, and therefore capt. Walters was called 
upon it; putting the one against the other, 
therefore, that part of the argument was 
settled. _ With regard to the sentence of 
the second court-martial, the hon. gentle- 
man has endeavoured to prove, because 
the express words, “* honourable and una- 
nimous,”’ are not in it, the acquittal was 
neither honourable nor unanimous. This 
is rather straining the argument, for it is. 
impossible to know how far the acquittal 
was unanimous, but certainly it was ho- 
nourable, because it expressly stated, that 
the vice admiral’s conduct was in many in- 
stances highly exemplary and meritorious. 
Surely a sentence recording a matter so 
strongly, which is in itself a matter of great 
honour, is an honourable acquittal, and 
mdeed every acquittal from a charge 
which implies guilt, is honourable; but 
most especially when in opposition to the 
charge, it states that the conduct of the 
party tried was highly exemplary and me- 
ritorious in many instances. His lordship 
said, what further rendered it an honour- 
able acquittal was, that the vice admiral 
went down to his trial when a loud and 
almost universal clamour prevailed against 
him; when every means were taken both 
within doors and without to prejudice him ; 
when gentlemen in that House’ did all 
they could to prevent his being tried, and 
even urged the not sending him to trial 
on the popular score of humanity. But 
what had been‘the vice admiral’s conduct ? 
He insisted on a trial; he knew that ruin 
or honour must be the issue, he stood the 
danger, and his character is re-established ! 
A speech had been read from the votes, 
wherein it was said “ the generous mind 
could not reap higher satisfaction than 
when to the hour of arduous trial the hour 
ot honourable acquittal succeeds.”? This 
sentiment should surely be adopted, and 
universally felt, when a brave man had 
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been acquitted, who had been oppressed 
and persecuted, but had nobly resisted, 
and having staked all for his character, 
had come off victorious. He repeated it, 
that the present question was not whether 
admiral Kepiel or sir Hugh Palliser was 
most honourably acquitted, but whether 
ministers ought or ought not to have re- 
commended sir Hugh to his Majesty as a 
fit object of reward, and he contended that 
ministers would have been highly criminal, 
considering a long life of services, con- 
sidering his acknowledged skill and bra- 
very as an officer, and considering his ho- 
nourable acquittal, for such he contended 
his acquittal was, had they not done ft. 
He took notice that Mr. Fox had attempt- 
ed to throw out insinuations that admi- 
nistration persecuted admiral Keppel at 
Windsor; the hon. gentleman well knew, 
that the fact was not so; he had cast the 
imputation merely to inflame the passions 
of his hearers, but even if it could be se- 
riously maintained, was it not equally true 
that opposition used every means in their 
power to persecute the friends of govern- 
ment, to prevent their elections, and to 
harass them, where they could not pre- 
vent them? His lordship having paid a 
compliment to the military and naval 
members, saying he had not, the least fear 
but that they would, as the hon. gentleman 
had called upon them to do, pay attention 
to the debate, and do an act of justice by 
rescuing an injured and gallant officer 
from the violent rage of unprecedented 
persecution, concluded with recapitulating 
the chief points of his arguments, declar- 
ing, that the part of the sentence of admi- 
ral Keppel’s court-martial, which pro- 
nounced the accusation malicious and il- 
founded, was an extrajudicial opinion ; 
that vice admiral Palliser had never been 
tried on any such charge; that he 
had been most honourably acquitted by 
the court-martial which afterwards tried 
him, and that he had served his King and 
country with undoubted bravery and ho- 
nour for five and forty years. His lord- 
ship then, with the Solicitor General’s as- 
sistance, made several amendments to the 
motion, which made it run thus: ** That 
the appointment of sir Hugh Palliser to 
the government of Greenwich-hospital, 
who by the officers who sat on the court- 
martial held for the trial of admiral Kep- 
pel, and before whom sir Hugh Palliser 
was not charged with any malice in the 
accusation of the said admiral, or heard in 
his defence, is declared to have preferred 
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an ill-founded accusation against his com- 
mander in chief, and whose conduct on 
the 27th of July, 1778, by a subsequent 
court-martial, was, after a full examina- 
tion, declared to be in many respects 
highly exemplary and meritorious; and 
who has, during the course of forty-five 
years, served the crown both in his civil 
and military capacity, with great ability, 
bravery, and fidelity; was a measure to- 
tally subversive of the discipline, and de- 
rogatory to the honour of the navy.” His 
lordship declared, he would consent to 
omit the amendment wholly, if Mr. Fox 
would agree to take out those words from 
the niotion, *‘ who by the sentence of a 
court-martial is declared to have preferred 
@ malicivus and ill-founded accusation 
against his commander in chief,’? and 
would let the motion go to a division in 
general terms, thus: “¢ That the appoint- 
ment of sir Hugh Palliser to the govern- 
ment of Greenwich-hospital, is a measure 
subversive of the discipline, and deroga- 
tory to the honour of the British navy.” 
Mr. Fox said he would not agree. 

Lord Howe said, before he spoke to a 
question affecting ministers, who, from his 
observation of their conduct, appeared to 
have neither plan, foresight, nor ‘consis- 
tency, he should beg leave to trouble the 
House with a few words respecting him. 
self. Administration had lately done him 
the honour to convince him, that they 
did not consider him as yet written down. 
A person, who had assumed the character 
of Cicero, in a series of Ictters, which 
had made their appearance during the 
recess, had thought proper to charge him 
with being an enemy to his country, and 
with having been engaged in treasonable 
intrigues with Dr. Franklin; but this sub- 
tile spirit, which avowed a perfect know- 
ledge of the whole transaction, had been 
pleased to add, “ that its compassion from 
the nature of its existence would ever pre- 
vail on it to prefer mercy to justice, and 
that it was led to this by some late marks 
of penitence shewn by this deluded and 
unfortunate nobleman (meaning him), 
therelore the subtile spirit would forbear 
to mention the intrigues concerted under 
the disguise of a game at chess.”” Now, 
though Cicero had forborne to state the 
nature of his treason, somebody else might, 
and thercfore his lordship said, he thought 
it wisest to tell it hiniself. Whoever the 
writer was, he was perfectly right as to the 
fact, but wrong as to the period of time 
whea he chose to ix it. The matter did 
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occur, and the game of chess was played, 
when he had a conversation relative to 
America with Dr. Franklin, but it was not 
at the time that Cicero had said it was. 
At that period he had accepted of his 
Majesty’s commission, empowering him to 
act for his country in the best manner his 
judgment should direct, in order to settle 
the differences with Amcrica ; whereas the 
fact occurred a year betore; if it was trea- 
son, however, it was right the public should 
know all the traitors, and therefore having 
stated his own guilt, he thought it incum- 
bent on him to say who participated in it; 
his fellow traitor was no other than the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon, who wag 
acquainted with the whole transaction at 
that time, by Dr. Franklin’s consent. , The 
House, therefore, from what he had said, 
would see, that let Cicero be paid what 
he might for his pains, he had at least the 
merit of being active for the money he 
received. \ 

When the hon. gentleman, he said, who 
had made the motion, opened the nature 
of it, he felt himself exceedingly embar- 
rassed, on account of its appearing to him 
a personal motion, and thought he should 
not, for that reason, have been able to 
speak his sentiments upon it, but the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon had removed the 
difficulty, and-relieved him from his doubts 
by saying in express terms, that it was not 
a motion relative to sir Hugh Palliser, but 
a motion solely affecting ministers. Tie 
argument advanced by the noble lord, that 
the court-martial which had tricd admiral 
Keppel, in taking upon them to declgre 
that the accusation was malicious and ill- 
founded, had pronounced an extrajudicial 
opinion, opened to his mind a doctrine of 
very great importance. For the benefit 
of the service, therefore, it was high! 
necessary that the point should be deter- 
mined immediately, whether courts-martial 
had aright in passing sentence upon a per- 
son tried, to give their opinion of the ac- 
cusation, and the motives of the accuser? 
The question concerned every officer in - 
the service, and therefore the sooner It 
was settled the better. The practice had 
obtained, and there scemed to him to be 
a reasonable ground for it. An officer 
might be accused with charges of a scan- 
Galous nature. Charges equally mae 
his honour and his life; if courts-martia 
have not aright to declare what the motives 
of the accuser appear to them to be, where 
is an officer, who is acquitted, to seek tor 
redress? The false accuser remains ua- 
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mean to decide pon the matter, but the 
House he trusted would agree that it was 
a point material to be settled forthwith. 
Another consideration struck him, upon a 
view of the whole case, and that was, how 
far an inferior officer ought to be coun- 
tenancedin preferring an accusation against 
his commanderin chief? Surely, every man 
must see that the command of a large fleet 
was a very important trust, and a matter 
that was to be governed, not by ordinary 
rules of service, but by the experience 
and judgment of the officer who held it. 
if commanders, therefore, were to be 
charged criminally, because they did not 
act up to this or that subordinate officer’s 
i eal no man who had a regard for his 
character would accept of such a trust. 
He must take the liberty of saying, that 
there scarcely ever was an officer who had 
held such a command, that had not been 
guilty of mistakes; nay, he would add 
farther, that a commander in chief was 
the better officer for his errors, provided 
those errors were not of a fatal nature. 
Trifling errors in judgment, therefore, 
ought not to be charged as crimes on the 
suggestion of inferior officers; if such a 
ractice were allowed and countenanced, 
who would take the command? And if 
that doctrine was to prevail, what would 
be the consequence? Every commander 
in chief, instead of having his mind intent 
on the great objects of his trust, the con- 
duct of his ficet, the preparation for action, 
and the proper directions arising from in- 
cidental events, must spend a great part 
of his time in soothing the officers under 
him, in making them his creatures, and in 
enticing them to do what he thought their 
duty. ‘The House must see, that if this 
were the case, there would be an end of 
all discipline, and the authority of the 
commander in chief would be lost entirely. 
The noble lord in the blue ribbon had 
taken great pains to prove that the sen- 
tence of the second court-martial, which 
tried sir Hugh Palliser, was an honourable 
acquittal. He had himself read that trial 
through bat attentively, but he could not 
comprehend the sentence. It stated first, 
that the vice admiral’s conduct, in many 
instances, had been highly meritorious and 
exemplary; it then charged him with an 
omission of duty, and next acquitted him. 
‘What puzzled him was, how to find out of 
what the vice admiral was acquitted? In 
the charges, as they were called, upon 
which he had been tried, there appeared, 
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to him at least, to be no accusation. The 
vice admiral, therefore, strictly speaking, 
could neither be convicted nor acquitted. 

He would seize that opportunity of say- 
ing a word upon a topic that had been 
discussed in that House before the holi- 
days. In the course of a debate, it had 
been declared, that certain officers would 
be mad if they served under the present 
administration ; and it had been retorted, 
that the present ministers would be fit for 
Bedlam if they employed those officers 
who entertained such an opinion. He 
would not adopt the same idea, but if he 
might be allowed so coarse a phrase, he 
should think the king’s servants would be 
fools, if they gave command to any but 
officers in whom they could place an entire 
confidence. Confidence was equally ne- 
cessary on both sides. Officers could never 
act with safety to their honours, and with 
zeal for their country, without it; and on 
the other hand, ministers ought not to 
have their attention to important objects 
at home diverted by being obliged to 
watch the conduct of their officers, and 
regard their proceedings with a narrow- 
minded jealousy and suspicion. 

Mr. William Miller said, the part of 
the kingdom he came from, (Scotland 
regarded sir Hugh Palliser in a very dif- 
ferent light from that in which the hon. 
apelin had chosen to describe him. 

he most considerate and candid of his 
constituents considered the vice admiral 
asa gallant officer, persecuted in a cruel 
manner, and sachificed to party connec- 
tions, by those who, on all occasions, stood 
forward the determined foes of govern- 
ment. He could not discover that the 
present question was of such vast impor- 
tance as the mover of it had declared it to 
be. The appointment was nothing more 
than an ordinary instance of the exercise 
of the royal prerogative. How, then, was 
the constitution likely to be affected, if 
the appointment was not made the subject 
of parliamentary censure? The _ hon. 
mover had endeavoured to prove, that the 
government of Greenwieh-hospital was in- 
timately connected with the existence of 
Great Britain, and that the country would 
be ruined, if the late appointment of sir 
Hugh to that office were not solemnly re- 
probated by the House. If this argument 
were true, he could only say, that the 
country was not worth preserving. Ano- 
ther argument had been, that the ap- 
pointment would operate as an encourage- 
ment to false and malicious accusers, 
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This argument he could not comprehend, 
nor see which way it was to be supported. 
Was the annual income of the govern. 
ment of Greenwich-hospital in any degree 
_ equal to tlre income that sir Hugh had 
given up? Certainly not; the morality 
of the navy, therefore, was in no danger 
from lucrative views ; sir Hugh had gained 
- nothing by having accused admiral Kep- 
el; he had lost see f Again the 
hon. géntleman had asserted, that the ap- 

ointment of sir Hugh would create ill- 
Piood and dissension in the navy. The 
appointment had taken place for some 
months, and the hon. gentleman: had not 
stated a single instance of its having had 
that effect. Possibly, when the next day’s 
newspapers had been read, and the hint 
was published in every print, it might be 
adopted, and the effect might begin to ap- 
pear. Who would be to blame in that 
case? ‘The hon. gentleman had taken up 
some time to prove, that the sentence of 
the court-martial which tried sir Hugh was 
neither an unanimous nor an honourable 
acquittal; and he had rested a chief part 
of his argument upon the fact, that neither 
of those words were used in the whole 
sentence. With regard to the first word 
of the two, from what sources of informa- 
tion did the hon. gentleman deduce his 
position? Its not appearing on the face 
of the record was not conclusive upon the 
point; but admitting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the acquittal was not unani- 
mous, surely it would be no difficult mat- 
ter to Proves that an acquittal by a majo- 
rity of a court, after a long, rigid, and 
scrupulous trial, was much more honour- 
able than a rash and good-natured unani- 
mity. What did an acquittal, that had 
not been unanimous, imply, but that a case 
‘ had been sifted and examined again and 
again, and after considering it in every 
possible point of view that the majority 
were convinced the person tried was inno- 
cent? Unanimity might have been the 
hasty resolve of a moment, which on due 
consideration the majority might repent. 
With regard to the nah honourable, he 
concluded that whenever it was adopted in 
- @ sentence of acquittal, it was a redun- 
dancy, and rather suggested a doubt of the 
justice than confirmed the honour of the 
acquittal. Whence did real honour arise 
to a party tried? Certainly from the 
court having occasion to pronounce him 
innocent of the alleged crime. The ho- 
nour arose from the matter of fact, and 
where that did not convey it, verbal ex- 
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ressions could not supply it. Again, the 

on. gentleman had said the sentence of 
admiral Keppel’s court-martial had de- 
clared sir Hugh Palliser a false and mali- 
cious accuser; he denied that this assere 
tion was grounded. The sentence only 
asserted, that the accusation was malicious 
and ill-founded. He concluded with de- 
claring the motion to be novel in its na- 
ture, and calling upon the hon. mover to 
shew a precedent for it. 

Commodore Johnstone said, he never 
would admit the doctrine first thrown out 
by the hon. gentleman who made the mo- 
tion, and adopted by the noble admiral 
Maine Howe) that it was wrong for an in- 
erior officer to prefer an accusation 
against his commander in chief, and that 
the practice ought to be reprobated. If 
that doctrine obtained, the service would 
be ruined, the honour of every officer in a 
fleet would lie at the commander in chief’s 
mercy, and there would be an end of all 
discipline. Who, but the officers of a 
fleet, could point out the misconduct of a 
commander in chief? What is it that pre- 
served the honour of the service ingeneral, - 
but the circumstance of every man’s 
being equally amenable to a court-martial, 
to which he might be subjected, at the in- 
stance of any one officer, let his rank be 
ever so inferior, provided the charge al- 
leged was sufficiently important to makea _ 
court-martial necessary ? And where was 
the danger arising from this practice? 
Courts-martial, it would be allowed, on 
all hands, were composed of men of the 
strictest honour, and of men the most 
competent to decide on the matters sub- 
mitted to their investigation. Com- 
manders, who acted uprightly and con- ° 
scientiously, could, therefore, have no 
dread of facing such a tribunal. With re~ 
gard to the accuser, if his charges were 
made out, he certainly acted meritoriously 
in having alleged them; if, on the con- 
trary, he failed in his proof, the blame and 
the consequences must be suffered by him. 
He would not, however, by any means, 
subscribe to the idea, that a court-martial, 
appointed to try one man, was warranted 
in censuring another, who had not been 
heard in his defence; to allow of this, 
would be to give up the dearest right of 
a British subject, the right of not being 
condemned without a fair trial. At the 
same time, he was aware that it was some- 
times done. He had himself sat on 
courts-martial, where it had been attempt- 
ed, but it had -always been denied as un- 
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just and unwarrantable. He was far, how- 
ever, from meaning to approve of the 
vice-admiral’s whole conduct. He thought 
his military conduct in the highest de- 
gree praise-worthy ; but his political con- 
duct was the direct opposite. It was 
rash, resentful, and blameable. Admiral 
Keppel, he was as ready to admit as any 
man, was a brave, a gallant, anda worthy 
officer. No man was more beloycd or re- 
spected in his profession, and no man 
more deservedly. But he could not agree, 
that the 27th of July was a day that gave 
any glory to this country, just the con- 
trary. It was the most unfortunate da 
this country ever saw. What! teach 
France, what she had been long accus- 
tomed to suppose impossible? Convince 
her that a French fleet, on a summer's 
day, could engage a British fleet, supcrior 
in every respect, and get safe back to 
port! Good Gud, it was scarcely credible, 
and yet it was but too true! ‘There was 
great blame due somewhere, for such a 
disgraceful event; an event the more to 
be lamented, because Great Britain would 
probably pever have such another glorious 
opportunity of shaking the marine of 
Fraiice, Where was this blame due? It 
was a question that must result to every 
gentleman’s mind. Some gentlemen ac- 
counted for it one way, and some another. 
Opinions were divided. Admiral Keppel 
undoubtedly was a brave man, and a good 
ofticer, but that generosity of mind which 
rendered him so amiable, might lead him 
Into error, He would say what he thought. 
Admiral Keppel had acted rather weakly, 
than wisely, in writing that letter to the 
Admiralty, which had been published in 
the Gazette, if the contents were not really 
the import ofthe admiral’s opinion. If the 
vice-admiral of theblue had been to blame, 
he ought to have been stigmatized, not 
praised. If once commanders overlooked 
disobedience of orders, and neglect of duty, 
there was an end of discipline. For his 
pat if his father, or his brother, or hisson, 
18 Nearcst relation, or his dearest friend, 
did not do his duty, he would punish him 
agrecably to the laws of the service. The 
service could not exist without discipline, 
and if sir Hugh had behaved as ill as the 
hon. admiral near him had at ditierent 
times declared he had, he ought to have 
been brought to an immediate court-mar- 
tial, as soon as he landed, after the affairs 
of the 27th of July. 
who made the motion, had laid great 
Stress upon sir Hugh’s not having pretere 
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red his accusation against the commander 
in chief when he first came on shore; 
surcly the argument pressed as strongly 
against the commander im chicf the other 
way; and the only way to acgount for it 
was, that admiral Keppel’s yood-nature, 
as aman, got the better of his duty as an 
officer. 

‘The commodore declared, he was far 
from meaning to defend the political con- 
duct of sir Hugh Palliser; he thought it 
extremely reprehensible. Had he been 
in his situation, and fuund the disgrace of 
the 27th of July attributed to him, and 
felt that the imputation was unmerited, 
the last thing he should have thought ot 
would have been demanding a court-mar- 
tial upon admiral Keppel. No. He would 
have immediately demanded a court-mar- 
tial on himself. That would have been 
the fairest way of meeting the odin 
arising from the calumnies in circulation. 
Neither would he, had he adopted the 
line of conduct sir Hugh had adopted, 
and preferred an accusation against ad- 
miral Keppel, have resigned his employ- 
ments previous to his own trial. He 
would have kept them every one. Not 
that he thought it was, by any means, & 
fair argument for the hon. mover to use a 
a proot that sir Hugh admitted that the 
declaration of admiral Keppel’s court 
martial, that his charges against that ad- 
miral were malicious and ill-founded, was 
truc. He was very far from being of this 
opinion. But taking all the obviously cen- 
surable parts of sir Hugh’s political con- 
duct into full view, would any man say, 
that an officer of such acknowledged bra- 
very, ought to be rendered incapable oi 
serving his country for ever, for what had 
happened? ‘The trials were published; 
let gentlemen read them, and judge for 
themselves upon the whole of the evi- 
dence, and not form their opinions merely 
from the two sentences. Would any maa 
tell him, that when he found by the con- 
curring testimony of the witnesses 10 ge- 
neral, the vice admiral’s conduct in the 
action was so Spirited, so gallant, so glo- 
rious, as it was allowed to be, he ought to 
be given up and blasted for ever, [cr 
having been guilty of aa error to which 
all men were liable! When he looked 
into those trials, and saw how nobly the 
vice admiral rushed into action and re- 
ceived the whole fire of the French fleets 
when he viewed him ranging along the 
enemy’s line, and bravely backing his tope 
sails that he might continue to fight the 
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longer, and when he saw, that after he 
had passed the last ship of the encmy, he 
wore his own ship to renew the action, 
and torn, shattered, and disabled as he 
was, like a British bull-dog, turned to 
have another bout with them! When he 


Jooked at this, he admired the bravery of 


the vice admiral, he honoured his zeal, 
and he thought him entitled to every pos- 
sible praise! But it was said, that the day 
was lost in consequence of the vice admi- 
ral’s not letting the commander in chief 
know the disabled state of the Formidable, 
and the court-martial which tricd him, 
had declared in their sentcnce, that it was 
an omission. A great deal might be said 
on that point; perhaps the vice admiral 
might think the crippled state of his ship 
sufficiently obvious not to require his send- 
ing a message by the Fox frigate. If this 
were not the case, in all probability some- 
thing would have been heard of it before 
the trial, because, when a commander of 
a ship did not join his commandcr in chief, 
as ordered, by signal, it was a matter im- 
mediately complained of; all the officers 
took notice of it, and there was scarcely a 
ship in which it was not said, publicly, 
« Good God! What’s that fellow about ? 
Why does not he come up?” As nothing 
like this had been heard of, he took it for 
granted, that the disabled state of the 
Formidable was so conspicuous, that it 
was unnecessary to specify it by particular 
message. [very man in the service knew 
the great difficulty of restoring discipline, 
and getting things to rights in a ship, im- 
mediately after she was come out of ac- 
tion. Sometimes it was done sooner than 
at others, but certainly the longer a ship 
had fought, and the longer she had conti- 
nued in action, the greater length of time 
it always took to get the ship to rights 
again. As this matter was extremely de- 


licate, he had asked many officers, who 


had been present in the engagement, what 
the impression of their minds was at the 
moment, and whether at that time it 
struck them, that the renewal of the en- 
gagement was any way impeded by the 
conduct of the vice admiral of the blue? 
Three of the officers had said, that they 
thought it was; but others, ten to one, 
had declared themselves to be of a con- 
trary opinion; ard all whom he had 
talked with, the most violent against sir 
Hugh on account of his political conduct, 
as well as those who thought his accusing 
admiral Keppel was not so blameable in 
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agreed to a man, that no officer could. 
shew more personal bravery, ner fight a 
ship better than the vice admiral fought 
the Formidable in the course of his passing 
the French line. 

Many, indeed, had joined the popular 
cry since, and had blamed sir Hugh’s 
conduct on the 27th of July, but they had 
the candour to acknowledge, that it was 
not their original opinion, not an opinion 
formed on the instant, but an opinion 
arising from conversation with other offi- 
cers, some time after the affair happerted. 
Even the hon. admiral himself, perhaps, 
thought differently of the action now from 
what he did at the moment of it; froma 
perusal of the trial, the commodore said 
he was convinced in his own mind, that 
the signal for the Formidable to come 
into the admiral’s wake, was not flying so 
long asthe hon. admiral imagined it te 
have been, but that it was hauled down a 
part of the time. Again he was convine- 
ed, that even if the hon. admiral himself. 
had the day to go through again, he would 
have conducted the action ditterently, have 
forced the enemy to renew the engage- 
ment, and not have suffered them to get 
safe into port, under a notion that the 
commander of a French fleet was impelled 
by as generous feelings as himself, and 
that he would fight him fairly in the 
morning. 

But upon the whole of the case, not- 
withstanding the pains taken by the hon. 
mover (and whose abilities and eloquence 
were undoubtedly superior to those of any 
man in that House, and therefore his ar- 
guments were the more necessary to be 
examined and sifted) it was evident, that 
blame was in some degree ascribeable 
both to the admiral and the vice admiral. 
The latter’s political conduct, he had al- 
ready said, he condemned, and undoubt- 
edly it was indefensible; but surely some 
of the arguments used by the hon. mover 
applied as forcibly the other way, as they 
did to the point to strengthen which they 
were introduced. If sir Hugh was to be 
blamed for not having made his accusation 
earlicr, surely admiral Keppel was to 
blame for having not only wrote his pub- 
lic letter at sea, in praise of the vice admti- 
ral, but for having afterwards, when he 
landed at Plymouth, written a second let- 
ter to the Admiralty, praising his officers’ 
conduct in terms of great warmth, and 
specifically including sir TIugh in that 
praise. He, like sir Hugh, should have. 


the extreme as others pronounced it, | felt himself much hurt and injured, at 
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finding himself attacked and censured by 
adrniral Keppel’s officers ; but he repeated 
it, he should not have dreamt of demand- 
ing a court-martial on Admiral Keppel ; 
on the contrary, he would have instantly 
insisted on a court-martial on himself. The 
hon. gentleman had made it a great part 
of his argument to prove, that to ae 
the conduct of a court-martial, was in the 
highest degree unjustifiable, and had re- 
robated the idea of even mentioning any 
thing that seemed to question either the 
integrity or the honour of naval officers, 
sitting as judges, and yet the hon. gentle- 
man had gone into an examination of the 
second court-martial. Indeed, he had 
with great ingenuity, endeavoured to con- 
vince the House, that it was the constitu- 
‘tion of the second court-martial that he 
complained of, and not its conduct. But 
what signified what the constitution of 
the court was, if its conduct was admitted 
by the hon. gentleman to be unimpeach- 
able? It was the conduct of that court- 
martial, and not the constitution of it, that 
affected the subject then under considera- 
tion. Not that he meant by any means to 
admit that the constitution of the court 
was at all liable to suspicion or censure ; 
on the contrary, he had no doubt but he 
could prove to the satisfaction of all who 
heard him, that the members of it were 
men of as strict honour, as high virtue, 
and as immoveable integrity, as ever sat 
on any court-martial. The hon. gentle- 
man had reprobated the idea of question- 
ing their conduct, and yet he had ex- 
pressly stated, that four of the members 
were captains of the blue squadron, and 
that three of them were implicated in the 
guilt of the vice admiral. Good God! 
would the hon. gentleman attempt to argue 
that this was not questioning the honour 
.of the officers, and arraigning their con- 
duct as judges in the most cruel and most 
injurious manner ? 
The hon. gentleman had rested much of 
what he had said on the proceedings of that 
House, immediately after the trial of ad- 
miral Keppel, and had spoken of the thanks 
that had been voted to the gallant admiral, 
and the popular joy on his acquittal. Did 
not every man know, that what the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon had observed, re- 
lative to the temper of the times at that 
period, was strictly just ? The people were 
mad, phrenzy prevailed, and those who 
did not join in the irrational acts of the 
multitude, were obliged to be silent spec- 
tators. The popular fury bore down all 
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before it; even that House caught the in- 
fection. He wondered not, therefore, at 
the language from the chair to the hon. 
admiral, nor at the House having agreed 
either to thank the hon. admiral, or to 
enter it upon their votes as a record ot 
parliament, that they had thanked him for 
having preserved the honour of the Bri- 
tish flag some months after it had been 
lost ; as little was he at a Joss to know to 
what he was to impute the imprudent 
speeches of some of the gentlemen who 
‘constituted that parliament. He would 
not admit, however, that lord Loughbo- 
rough had pressed the House to suffer sir 
Hugh’s flag to remain with him, merely 
that it might fiy over his grave, because 
it could never be hoisted at the mast-hcad 
of any of his Majesty's ships. He did not 
recollect, that the learned lord, then his 
Majesty’s attorney general, used any such 
argument; he remembered, that he begged 
sir Hugh’s flag might not be taken away, - 
but that it might remain with him tll he 
died ; he was pretty certain, however, that 
the learned lord gave no such reason as 
the hon. gentleman had thought proper 
to put into his mouth. But to return toa 
description of the temper of the public, 
upon admiral Keppel’s acquittal. Univer- 
sal riot and disorder not only prevailed 
with unbridled licence without doors, but 
was shamelessly avowed, abetted, and de- 
fended, in both Houses of Parliament. 
Let the most zealous friend of admiral 
Keppel (and no man esteemed and ad- 
mired him more than he did) look back 
with a sober retrospect to those times, and 
ask himself, whether the pretended was 
the real cause of the popular phrenzy ? 
What had officers wio were at sea at the 
time, and who knew the whole business 
of the day, said, when they heard of the 
public transactions, and the reasons as- 
signed for them? What! London ilumi- 
nated for three nights together! on ac- 
count of the glory gained on the 27th of 
July! Oh, God! Oh, God! A naga his 
face with his hands.] Nobody could cre- 
dit it; every man of sense knew better ; 
they knew that the popular rapture had 
something of a more reasonable foundation. 
It was not to the glory gained on the 27th 
of July that they imputed the illumination 
of London, neither was it for the admiral’s 
having convoyed home mercantile fleets 
that, were in port before he sailed, they 
ascribed the general joy upon the acquit- 
tal of admiral Keppel; but the public sa- 
tisfaction universally felt on finding that a 
- + 
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brave officer, a skilful commander, and a ' with the confederated captaing, and instant- 
goodnatured, honest man, had come off ly bore down to hiscommander’s assistance, 
with honour, after an arduous trial. i confessing to him afterwards the whole of 
He then returned to a consideration of the plot, Captain Walton was tried for 
the late pramotion of sir Hugh, and said, | the part he had taken in the confederacy, 
if the appointment of that officer was meant | but the only error he was accusable with, 
as an irritation to admiral Keppel and his ' was his agreeing to it, and he was par- 
friends, he should condemn it ; upon any | doned in consideration of his former good 
other ground, he would applaud it, and he | conduct. The consequence was, he ren- 
hoped it was meant to be followed with | dered his country as essential services 
actual employment. Let gentlemen ask | afterwards, as ever were performed! Let 
themselves conscientiously if the services | the example of generosity be adopted with 
of forty years were to be totally done away | regard to sir Hugh Palliser, and let not a 
for one fault? Ought the gallant vice | gallant officer be blasted for ever for one 
admiral to be rendered for ever incapable ‘mistake! As to the vice-admiral, he did 
of serving his country in his military capa- ; assure the hon. admiral, he respected his 
city, for having in one instance acted po- | character greatly, and he wished most 
litically wrong ? Let the House remember | heartily to see him at the head of a fleet 
that the vice admiral was the darling offi- | again. All the ability and all the zeal of 
cer cf that brave and popular commander, | the service were requisite to extricate the 
sir Charles Saunders, at the siege of Que- | nation out of its present difficultics. The 
bec; let them look at his actions during | admiral no doubt had his reasons for de- 
the course of the last war; let them not | clining to serve, and he had no right to 
forget what praise was due to him, and | enquire what they were. In answer, how- 
what just expectations might be formed of | ever, to the arguments which had been 
the good effects of his future services, from | urged by the hon. mover, in order to prove 
his behaviour in a single memorable in- | that the appointment of sir Hugh was 
stance a few years since! In that case, | owing to the partiality of the present lords’ 
what had been the vice admiral’s conduct? | of the Admiralty, he was ready to assert,’ 
He came up with two British ships in sight | that the Admiralty promotions of late had 
of a French 74. He asked what they | been distributed with the most scrupulous 
slackened sail for? He was answered, they | impartiality. Nay he would go farther. 
were about to hold a council of war, in | Admiralty preferments had scarcely ever 
order to determine whether the French | been bestowed with so much fairness, as- 
ship should be attacked. He instantly | since the earl of Sandwich had been at 
replied, ‘“* Do you debate the matter? I’ll| the head of the Admiralty. But he knew 
fight the ee ;” and he followed this reply | that party would never allow this; the 
with immediately giving chace, and at- | fact nevertheless was what he had stated.’ 
tacking the enemy; the result was, he | He again lamented, that party spirit had 
brought the ship back a prize before the | infused itself into the minds of officers. Tt’ 
council was over. carried them out of that line of conduct: 
Was an action like this to be passed | which the judgment and honour of brave’ 
over in silence, and totally blotted from , men should ever preserve; and here, he 
the memory, because, at a subsequent | said, he could not help lamenting at the 
period, the same man acted Sane sight of so respectable a name as that of 
on shore? Politics and party, he said, | admiral Keppel subscribed to a string of 
were the bane of all service. The brave | resolutions from a Surrey committee. - It 
Walton, who had signalized himself so | did not, in his opinion, become the hon. 
much by the memorable dispatch which | admiral to set his name to a declaration, 
told government, that he had taken, burnt, | that the American war was unjust. What: 
sunk and destroyed as per margin, had, at | would officers gone and going abroad, 
one period of his life, suffered himself to | under instructions to do their duty upon 
be drawn into a confederacy, entered into | the American service, think, when they 
ainst admiral Bembow by the captains of , learnt that admiral Keppel, the brave and. 
his fleet, in order to ruin him, by not fight- | worthy admiral Keppel, the idol of the 
ing; but no sooner did he see his brave | navy, the god of its idolatry; had joined in 
commander in chief in danger from the | declaring, that all the officers who had 
enemy, than his friendship glowed with his | served on the American war were no 
former warmth, he could not resist its pro- | better than pirates, and that the war was a 
pensity, but broke through his engagements | war of injustice and oppression? He could: 
[ VOL, XXI. J } [4D] 
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not also but observe, that in a late debate 
on the Dutch war, a great deal of improper 
matter had been dropped in that House. 
Not only the war with France, Spain, and 
Holland had been reprobated, and the 
cause of the enemy pleaded with all the 
zeal of advocates employed against Great 
Britain, but opinions of a dangerous ten- 
dency had been roundly asserted and ob- 
stinately maintained. Did any gentleman 
consider what fatal use might be made of 
the fact, when it got abroad, that it had 
been contended in the British parliament, 
that neutral bottoms made neutral goods, 
and that neutral powers might supply 
France and Spain with all sorts of warlike 
stores ? 

Mr. T. Townshend spoke to order. No 
man heard the hon. gentleman with more 
ene than he did, but he must remind 

im that the Dutch war was not now the 
subject of debate. If the hon. com- 
modore wished to debate it, he had no 
manner of objection to going into it im- 
mediately, but then it would be right to 
dispose of the present question first. 

Mr. Rigby said, the hon. gentleman's 
calling the commodore to order, was dis- 
orderly. The question was a great naval 
question. The hon. commodore was 
speaking to a naval topic, and might 
make what he said apply as closely to the 
question in debate.as any thing that had 
fallen from any gentleman who had spoken. 

Several members calling out, go on! go 
on! the Speaker called to the commodore, 
who wished rather to decline saying any 
thing farther at present. 

Admiral Keppel said, he had resolved 
never to take up the time of the House 
again with talking upon so insignificant a 
subject as himself. Some things which 
had fallen from the hon. officer who spoke 
last, had however. rendered it indispensibly 
necessary for him to say a few words. 
With regard to the argument used by the 
hon. officer, and by the noble lord, whom 
he should call the advocate of the go- 
vernor of Greenwich-hospital, that a court- 
martial had no right to pronounce upen 
the motives of the accuser, he considered 
it as striking at a usage which he had ever 
looked upon as the rule and bulwark of 
the service, and without which, all rank, 
command, confidence, and security, would 
be annihilated. So fully convinced was 
he of this, that if ever the practice was 
reversed, he declared he would sooner 
give up his commission than sit on a court- 
martial, The hon. gentleman who spoke 
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last had been very strong in his expres- 
sions respecting the 27th of July. God 
knew he liked as ‘little to hear of that day 
ag the hon. gentleman ; but as he felt the 
satisfaction of having done his duty, as he 
had the additional comfort of having an 
unanimous acquittal of a court-martial 
after a trial, and as he had received the 
thanks of that House for his conduct, 
which he should ever consider as the highest 
honour of his life, he was most pertectly 
indifferent as to any oblique reflections or 
any direct imputations that might be 
thrown upon him, either in that House, or 
by those writers who were paid by ministers 
for attacking him in pamphlets and*news- 
papers. At firat he owned he felt the force 
of anonymous calumny, but its source 
being known, he had grown perfectly cal- 
lous, and was no longer vulnerable that 
way. The hon. officer had said a great 
deal about the conduct of the vice admiral 
in the course of the action on the 27th, 
and had said he fought like a lion. He 
had never impeached his bravery ; on the 
contrary, he had allowed the vice admiral 
behaved gallantly as he passed the French 
line. What he had to complain of, was 
the vice admiral’s neglect of signals after 
the engagement :’for if the lion gets into 
his den, and won’t come out of it, there’s 
an end of the lion. At the same time he 
said, though he did not mean to throw it 
out by way of censure, the vice admiral 
would have done him more service, have 
been able to have joined him in a better 
condition, and have put it in his power to 
have renewed the engagement sooner, if 
he had passed the French line a little 
faster. ‘The hon. gentleman had censured 
him for writing the letter, which he did 
write from sea. The House knew his sen- 
timents already upon that part of his con- 
duct; noman could condemn it more than 
he did. But the hon. gentleman had com- 
paar farther of his having wrote a second 
etter from Plymouth, in which he joined 
the vice admiral with otlier officers whose 
conduct he had thought worthy. Was 
there any thing extraordinary in this? 
Having, before he sent his first letter from 
sea, made up his mind upon the subject 
of the vice admiral’s behaviour, and suaf- 
fered himself to impute what at the time 
appeared to be, and what had been since 

roved to be, criminal neglect, to accident 
(nat imagining that an officer who had 
ought so bravely could wilfully disobey 
orders) what sort of a man must he have 
appeared, if, when he set foot on shore, be 
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sent up a letter to the Admiralty the very 
reverse of his letter from sea? Not dream- 
ing that his friendship for a man, with 
whom he lived in ter:ns of the greatest 
intimacy, would be so ill repaid, as he had 
since experienced. The decision, whether 
he should overlook the vice admiral’s neg- 
lect of duty, cost him but little time; and 
having once decided, he never harboured 
a hostile sentiment against him, much less 
could he have brought himself to have 
acted in such a double manner, as to have 
praised the vice admiral in his first and 
censured him in his second letter to the 
Admiralty. The hon. officer, however, 
was mistaken in supposing that he took no 
step to prevent a similar neglect of signals 
from that committed by the vice admiral 
on the 27th of July. He had in fact de- 
livered out an order, which though it did 
the business in a very gentle manner (a 
matter which he owned he aimed at) 
nevertheless could not but convey to the 
captains in general, as well as to the vice 
admiral’s sensibility, a rebuke of his mis- 
conduct. The order that he had issued 
previous to his sailing from Plymouth a 
second time, as an additional fighting in- 
struction, he would read to the House. 
[ The admiral here read it.] The purport 
ef it was, that the commander in chief's 
signal, upon forming the line of battle, 
was to be attended to in prefcrence to any 
other signal. ‘The additional fighting in- 
struction, he said, had its effect; for on 
his going out a second time, he found the 
discipline of his fleet so much improved, 
that he considered himself as stronger, 


by the addition of five ships of the line, 


than he was on his first cruize; and had 
he had the good fortune to have met the 
French fleet, he had not a doubt but he 
should have proved that the order made 
that difference. 

The noble lord had put his abilities to 
the stretch, in order to defend the recri- 
minating principle on which he had 
brought his accusation against him. The 
better to elucidate this matter, he would 
state to the House the facts on which the 
whole matter rested. On his arrival in 
town early in the session of 1778, sir 
Hugh Palliser wrote him a letter, stating 
that a paragraph had o Mioale against him 
(sir Hugh) in the General Advertiser, 
and desiring that he would sign a paper 
inclosed, by way of contradicting the ar- 
ticle which ascribed the failure of the bu- 
siness of the 27th of July to the vice-ad- 
miral. The governor of: Greenwich-hos- 
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pital called on him in person shortly af- 
terwards, ‘desiring him to sign this paper ; 
a paper which he could not have put his 
name to, without, at the same time, sub- 
scribing to some of the grossest falshoods 
that ever were committed to paper. A con- 
versation ensued between the governor of 
Greenwich-hospital and himself; in the 
course of it he had argued upon the im- 
propriety of a commander of a fleet put- 
ting his name to any matter, in a common 
newspaper, contradicting a publication of 
such a trifling nature as an anonymous pa- 
ragraph, and had justified his excusing 
himself on the strong ground, that having 
written nothing upon the subject himself, 
but his public letters, the governor of 
Greenwich Hospital had no right to ex- 
pect him to sign a contradiction to any 
thing that might have appeared. The 

rew warm, and the vice admiral said, 
“Pll tell! Pil tell all!” His answer to 
which was, “ Sir, I dare you to do your 
worst ;” and having made this reply, he 
quitted the room. He added, that what 
he had said, was not only true, but luckily 
there happened to be a gentleman present 
at the conversation, who, if the vice-ad- 
miral pleased, should be brought to the 
bar, to prove every word he had asserted ; 
apd that gentleman, on hearing the vice- 
admiral say, “1f you won't sign this 

aper,” or something to the same effect, 
“« T’ll tell all!’ immediately told the vice- 
adiniral, that if he knew any thing against 
admiral Keppel, which would go to a 
proof of his having failed in the discharge 
of his duty, he must be a bad man to have 
concealed it so long. 

In respect to the two courts martial, it 
was highly improper and injurious to talk 
of the conduct of officers sitting as judges, 
in so loose a manner as had been done; if 
the House were dissatisfied with the sen- 
tences of either court-martial, the only 
fair way of instituting an enquiry into the 
grounds of those sentences would be, by 
absolving the members of each from their 
oaths, and examining them at the bar of 
the House. By that means, they would 
get at the truth; and though he had 
every reason to be content and bappy 
under the result of the former enquiry, he 
had not the smallest objection to waderge 
anew one. He had faced one trial, on 
the issue of which his honour and life de- 
pended; he had no dread of going through 
another, because he knew no reason to 
fear the event. The late trials, however, 
had furnished him with greater knowledge 
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of the nature of the vice admiral’s neglect 
than he had before imagined was the fact. 
Had he known as much on the 27th of 
July as the evidence called by the vice 
admiral himself bad proved, he would 
have ordered the vice-admiral to have 
quitted his ship, and not suffered the state 
of the Formidable to prevent the renewal 
of the engagement. 

Though he was proud of enjoying the 
good opinion of every man in the service, 
he did not feel himself greatly indebted to 
the hon. officer for his compliments; be- 
cause the praise which the hon. gentle- 
man had given him on the one hand, the 
had done fully away, by the censure which 
he had levelled at him with the other, he 
| balance therefore was pretty equal. That 
the 27th of July was an unfortunate day 
for England, he freely admitted; and 
wished as little to hear that day mentioned 
as the hon. gentleman; at the same time, 
\ he could not but declare himself much 
obliged to his hon. relation behind him, for 
having moved the present question, be- 
cause at the same time that it affurded the 
hon. officer who spoke last an occasion for 
delivering his opinion upon a matter in 
which his honour and character were 
deeply involved, it gave him an opportu- 
nity of replying and controverting such 
parts of that hon. gentleman’s opinion as 
were erroneously conceived, and unjustifi- 
ably maintained. With regard to some of 
the hon. officer’sanimadversions, every man 
must know how ill they were founded. The 
hon. officer, among other pointed sarcasms 
on his conduct, had said, Ave he was thank- 
ed by the House for sending home fleets 
which were in port before he sailed. So 
‘ar was this from being a fair account of 
the events of his command, that it was un- 
deniably true, there was never a year of 
war in which a naval commander was more 
successful in the protection of the com- 


mercial interests of the kingdom. It was | he ought to add, what is also a 
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Sir Hugh Palliser rese, and began with 
saying, that the last time he had the ho- 
nour to speak in that House, he was so 
much indisposed with a cold and hoarse- 
ness, that he could not fiotsh what he had 
to say, otherwise he should have taken 
notice of several things that then dropped 
from the hon. gentleman, who Gistinguish- 
ed himself as the leader of the present 
persecution of him. On the present oc- 
casion too, as so much had been said by 
several other gentlemen, and in so much 
better terms than he was capable of ex- 
pressing himself, he woald ask the indul. 


gence of the House to hear him on a few 


points only. He said, he found that either 
he had not been distinctly heard, or was 
misunderstood by the hon. gentleman in 
one particular, that of his supposing he 
meant to attack the sentence of Mr. Kep- 
el’s court-martial ; in his former speech, 
e had declared he did not wish to impeach 
that sentence, so far as it related te Mr. 
Keppel’s acquittal. 
The hon. gentleman claimed a right to 
a that part of the sentence which con- 
emned the vice admiral for making a ma- 
licious and groundless charge, as a public 
record, and under shelter of that descrip- 
tion of it, had said his quoting it was not 
to be considered in a personal light, but 
as a right he had to quote, in the freedom 
of debate, a public transaction for the 
information of his constituents and the 
nation at large. Upon that ground, sir 
Hugh said, perhaps he could not properly 
take it up as personal; but he declared, 
that whenever the hon. gentleman should 
in future quote that part of the sentence 
in the partial and unjust way he had done, 
he would always rise and reproach him 
with want of candour; because when the 
hon. gentleman said that sentence declared 
him convicted, and condemned him for 
making a malicious and ill-founded charge, 
rt of the 


his aim at the time, and it would ever be | same record, that he was neither upen 


his boast. He had sent in three several 
fleets of immense value safe, and in order 
to effect this ae eed he had turned 


' 


| 


trial, nor heard, either in support of the 
charges which he had regularly and legally 
brought before that court, nor in his vin- 


back with his whole fleet (the largest he dication for bringing them, nor in his own 
had ever seen under the command of one , defence on the recriminating charge 


wan) and had not altered his course till 
he had driven the convovs up the Channel, 
and left them in perfect safety. The ad- 
miral thanked the House for their indul- 
gence and patient attention; and con- 
Cluded with saying, he had come down 
with his pockets full of papers, had occa- 
eo arisen for a reference to any one of 
them, 


| 


against him, upon which the person 

trial had part! Veeated his defence: ie 
all which hends sir Hugh had repeatedly 
claimed his right to be heard, and was as 
repeatedly denied it. Hence it was plain 
the hon. gentleman did not quote that re- 
cord, as he called it, for the purpose of 
conveying right informatipr of a publie 
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transaction to the nation at large, but in 
effect by his partial quotation of it, he 
misled and deceived the nation, and kept 
up injurious prejudices against him ; there- 
fore he would always reproach him with 
@ want of candour, and of acting a part 
unworthy of himself: and the hon. gentle- 
man was more open to this reproach than 
any member would be who had not at- 
tended the trial, nor carefully perused the 
minutes of the trial, for such as had not, 
by being led away by the stream of preju- 
dice raised by noise, clamours, mobs, &¢. 
expressly for the pu of confounding 
all truth, and for establishing those preju- 
rity eo are know that sir Hugh had 

n refused a hearmg upon ev int. 
But the hon. gentleman atte ded she trial 
himselt; he heard those denials given to 
the vice admiral; he knew that the objec- 
tions to hearing him did not originate with 
the court, but came from Mr. Keppel, 
who was upon trial. He said, that in his 
own mind, he was convinced it never had 
entered into the minds of the court to en- 
tertain a doubt about the propriety of hear- 
ing him; nay, after Mr. Keppel’s object- 
ing to it the first time, the court acquiesced 
m the declaration of one of its members, 
that finally, after all the evidence was gone 
through, they would hear him. 

Sir Hugh added, that though the objec- 
tion to his being heard on the merits in 
any stage of the trial was first made by 
Mr. Keppel, yet he believed that it did 
not originate even with him; for so soon 
as it was known that sir Hugh intended 
to address the court, all Mr. Keppel’s 
friends about him, consisting of many no- 
blemen and gentlemen, leaders in opposi- 
tion, assembled about a table in court, and 
appeared to be in consultation; the issue 
of which was, that Mr. Keppel came forth 
with his objection in writing, and in the 
atile of a mandate, said, he objected to sir 
Hugh’s being heard on the merits of the 
cause in any stage of the trial; so that sir 
Hugh said, he did not lay the injustice 
wholly at the door of the court, for he did 
not think any of the members intended 
wilfully to do him injustice, but he attri- 
buted it to the party which formed the 
objection to his being heard, and which 
undoubtedly made it from the apprehen- 
sion that if he had been heard, the court 
ela could not have totally acquitted 

r. Keppel, or have passed a sentence of 
malice upon sir Hugh. 7 

The hon. gentleman was not less re- 
proachable for want of candour in his 
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manner ef stating the vice admiral’s mo- 
tives for quitting his employments: he 
might give the hon. gentleman the same 
rebuke upon this point, as he had met with 
the other night from a noble lord, a very 
respectable admiral, for having taken upon 
hina to account for his Jordship’s motives, 
without knowing them from himself. The 
hon. gentleman had attempted to lead his 
hearers into an opinion, that he did it out 
of fear of his threats against him in parlia- 
ment, and from a conscientiousness of 
guilt: he assured the hon. gentleman, that 
he was never more mistaken in _ his life, 
than in supposing him afraid of him or his 
threats : tnt amongst all his foibles, that 
of fear did not belong to him; that fear 
was a tax which conscience pays to guilt. 
Let it, therefore, be applied to those who 
wantonly calumniate and blast the charac- 
ters of others, and are afterwards afraid to 
stand a full hearing, object to hear the 
injured party, and do all that in them lies 
to prevent that injured party from having 
a fair trial. He confessed, indeed, that 
upon one occasion, he was afraid. He was 
afraid of a mad, deluded, furious mob. 
This mob first forcibly entered his house, 
and not finding him there, destroyed his 
property, and attempted to pull down his 
ouse; then proceeded to his house in the 
Admiralty, ahee he was, and forced the 
Admiralty gates, and attacked the house ; 
but, at the moment of their forcing an 
opening into it, the guards happily came 
to his relief, and saved him from being 
torn in pieces. Then, he confessed, he 
was realy afraid; was forced to abscond 
in disguise, and conceal himself in an ob- 
scure place, for he durst not shew himself 
in London, much less offer to come to that 
house. It was under these circumstances, 
he wrote his letter of resignation; what 
he did on this occasion, was exactly the 
same as was done by one of the most fa- 
mous admirals we read of in history, who, 
under the like circumstances of prejudices 
and outrage, which had risen to a height 
his friends could not support him against, 
laid down his commission, declaring he had 
done it to quiet the people. Afterwards, 
when those prejudices subsided, he re- 
sumed his commission, and rendered more 
service to his country at sea, than any 
other man ever did. He was speaking 
of the famous Dutch admiral Van Tromp. 
What sir Hugh had done under siwilar 
circumstances was nearly the same; and 
his real motives for resigning, he said, 
would best appear from his letter of resig- 
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nation, written in the obscure place to 
which he had retired. This letter, he ob- 
served, would have been written in a better 
stile, perhaps, if .his mind had been more 
tranquil at the time; but such as it was, 
he would read it to the House. It was 
addressed to the earl of Sandwich, and in 
the following words: ‘* My lord; after 
duly revolving in my mind the present 
state of things, and the confusion into 
which his Majesty’s service is thrown by 
the violent measures and proceedings of a 
deluded mob against me; and having long 
perceived a spirit of envy and jealousy 
drawn upon me by the favours and honours 
which his Majesty has from time to time 
been Seetaariy! pleased to bestow on me, 
as rewards of long and faithful labours in 
the service of my country, I think it best, 
in order to abate the rage of prejudice 
raised against me, and to favour measures 
to restore tranquillity, humbly to beg your 
Jordship will intercede with his Majesty to 

ermit me to resign my commissions as 
hentenant-general of the marines, and the 
nominal government of Scarborough castle. 
At the same time, I must beg, through 
your lordship’s favour, that his Majesty 
may be assured of the continuance of my 
loyalty, duty, and zeal towards his Ma- 
jesty, to the last moment of my life, what- 
ever may be my fate, and to whatever low 
situation 1 may be reduced. I have the 
honour tobe, &c.” Sir Hugh added, that 
he had lately been superseded in the 
Jieutenant-generalship of the marines by 
sir Thomas Pye; but that he still remain- 
ed governor of Scarborough castle, with 
the salary of 16/. per annum. He then 
appealed to the House, whether this letter 
betrayed any consciousness of guilt, or 
fear of the hon. gentleman’s threats in 
parliament. 

Occasion had been taken on a former 
day, by the same hon. gentleman, to in- 
sinuate to the House, that’ he had acted 
in this matter under the influence of some 
persons who were supposed to be enemies 
to admiral Keppel. He declared he had 
not taken any steps under the influence 
or with the advice of any man, but had 
acted in all things, as he thought, consist- 
ent with what a military man and a man of 
honour ought to do, when his reputation 
is unjustly attacked ; that is, he had trust- 
ed entirely to the merits of his cause, 
without applying to any party or set of 
men, or to any minister, for assistance, 
countenance, or protection: nor had he ap- 
plied to any flag officer to interfere by me- 
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morial to the King in a cause depending ; 
nor had solicited ay officer in the service 
to take a part in it: yet so strong had the 
seeds of party been sown in the navy, that 
after admiral Keppel’s trial was over, and 
after his own trial was ordered, two flag 
officers and some captains became 50 re- 
gardless of even the semblance of decency, 
that even when they knew they were to 
be called as witnesses on his trial, they 
signed an address, intended to be present- 
ed to the King, praying that sir Hugh’s 
flag might be taken from him, and that he 
might not be allowed the benefit of a trial. 
Such was the baneful influence of party, 
and so much was that party afraid of sir 
Hugh’s having‘a trial, knowing that at a 
fair trial he must be ga ype and many 
disagreeable truths would come out, that 
a sufficient number of officers could not 
be prevailed upon to sign the memorial to 
countenance the delivery of it, and there- 
fore it was dropped. 

A good deal had been said to depre- 
ciate the part he had taken in the action. 
He was exceedingly unwilling to say any 
thing that seemed like sounding his own 
praise ; but he could not help observin 
to the House, that he had gone singly an 
alone into the middle of the French fleet, 
had fought his way to the end of their 
line, and had turned again to renew the 
action. This he had done without ever, 
in the smallest degree, suspecting a design 
to sacrifice him, till it was put into his 
head; and by whom? by the admiral 
himself. But after doing his duty in a 
distinguished manner in the action, to be 
attacked and persecuted as he had been 
by his chief, and by a confederacy of so 
many powerful persons, both in and out 
of that House, was a treatment which no 
officer in this or any other country had 
ever met with before, and what hardly 
any man could bear ; however, he thanked 
God he had hitherto had the fortitude to 
resist it. 

He was glad to see an hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Burke) opposite to him, who was 
lately returned to his seat, as he had 
something to say which he should have 
been unwilling to mention behind his 
back. He had been told, that on a for- 
mer occasion, whilst he was overwhelmed 
with injustice and oppression, and driven 
to a state of despair and adversity, the 
hon. gentleman had proposed, that an 
ample pension should settled. on him, 
to enable him to live comfortably in re- 
tirement. This he considered as the most 
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indignant insult which one man could offer 
to another in his then situation. He con- 
sidered it as a bribe held out to him to 
sacrifice his own honour, to subscribe to 
his own guilt, though he knew himself in- 
nocent, to tempt him to avoid a fair trial, 
and thereby to conceal from the public, 
truths which they had a right to know. 
But rather than accept such a proposal, 
he would submit to be reduced to stand 
at his own gate, and beg from every tra- 
veller that passed, except indeed the hon. 
gentleman who was capable of making so 
indignant a proposal should pass; for from 
him, he would not, even under the severest 
extremity of wretchedness, deign to re- 
ceive assistance. Yet he would thank the 
hon. gentleman for one thing he had said, 
which was, that if sic Hugh Palliser was 
obstinately bent on having a trial, he so- 
Jemnly washed his hands of the poor gen- 
tleman’s blood, but he would take care it 
should not be a sham trial; for this, sir 
Hugh said, he returned thanks, for he 
thought that it added lustre tp his ac- 
quittal. 

The hon. admiral who spoke last, had 
taken occasion to mention sir Hugh’s ap- 
plication to him by letter, and by a per- 
sonal visit, desiring him to do sir Hugh 
the justice to contradict the scandalous 
reports propagated against him by the 
admiral’s relations and dependants, and 
the ottcers of the Victory; and had re- 
peated part of what passed at that inter- 
view. He had first to observe, that the 
admiral had published that letter partially, 
and not nite what sir Hugh proposed 
to him was a full confutation of the inju- 
rious reports he complained of. But in 
his letter, sir Hugh said that any thing 
more agreeable to the admiral, which 
might be agreed on, would satisfy him ; 
and, indeed, any thing that amounted to 
the admiral’s authority to contradict them, 
would have been satisfactory. But he 
refused it; upon which sir Hugh spoke, 
and he was sure the admiral would do him 
the justice to remember it, in nearly these 
words: ‘ Is it possible that you can coun- 
tenance such injurious reports against me? 
I never yet knew why the battle was dis- 
continued, or not immediately renewed 
and continued till it had been decisive. I 
cannot let the matter stand upon this foot- 
ing; my reputation is wounded; the na- 
tion is dissatisfied; they have a right to 
know, if there was any fault, where it 
lies.” Sir Hugh added, when he visited 
the admiral, he found him alone: that 
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men remained by themselves, sat down, 
and were discussing the subject very dis- 
passionately, when a third person came 
in; after which every thing that passed 
was with warmth and anger. The admiral 
quitted the recom, and as sir Hugh did not 
choose to have any conversation with the 
other gentleman, he went away, and im- 
mediately contradicted, in his own name, 
the injurious reflections against him. This 
had highly offended Mr. Keppel, as he 
had retused his authority for it; and he 
came down to the House, and fixed a 
stigma on sir Hugh, by declaring he would 
never serve with him again: and insinuat- 
ing, that he had disobeyed his orders, but 
yet refusing to bring him to a court-mar-. 
tial. Sir Hugh, therefore, had afterwards | 
applied for courts-martial on both. 

he hon. admiral had thought proper 
to mention that he had occasion to rebuke 
the captains; and that, to prevent the 
like error in them in future, he had, when 
at Plymouth, issued‘ an order for better 
explaining the method of forming the line 
of battle; but how ungenerous was it to 
rebuke officers, and mention it in that 
House, for errors or mistakes, if there 
were any, when they were occasioned by 
a deficiency in his own orders! The re- 
gulation the admiral mentioned, he never 
knew omitted by any commanding officer 
under whom he had served; and he had 
by him those instructions from every com- 
manding officer under whom he had served 
since he had been a captain. Here, he 
said, he could not help calling the atten- 
tion of the House to a matter, which he 
thought materially concerned the welfare 
of the naval service. What must be the 
state of the minds of officers, when they 
reflect on the proceedings of admiral Kep- 
pel’s court-martial, and on the new doc- 
trine maintained that night, when the 
are told, that they may be condemned, 
degraded, and their reputations taken 
away without trial, and without a hearing; 
and in confirmation of this doctrine, a 
great sea officer had stood up in parlia- 
ment, and declared, that he could at any 
time, with a fillip, set aside another sea 
officer of high rank, not indeed equal in 
rank with himself, but next in degree, and | 
high in reputation, in that respect, equal 
to and of as long service as himself: and 
when they reflect also, that admiral Kep- 
pel had done thag by this officer, without 
puting him upon trial. Think on the con- 
sequence of this precedent, if it should go- 
veto future courts-martial. 


\ 
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Mr. Burke said, he never rose in that 
House without some pain, being perfectly 
conscious that however pure his intention 
might be, and however great his zeal to 
serve his country, he was but little en- 
titled to trouble the House, and rarely 
made them amends for the attention with 
which they honoured him; but if his un- 
easiness was at any time of his rising pe- 
culiarly painful to him, it was so most 
of all, when he -had occasion to speak 
upon so miserable and insignificant a 
subject as himself. Such, however, was 
his situation at that hour, that he was un- 
der the necessity, the indispensible neces- 
sity, of troubling the House upon the sin- 

ularity of what had happened to him. 
Before he came into that House (out of 
which, God knew, he was extremely will- 
ing to have continued, had his friends been 
of the same’ opinion that he entertained ) 
he had heard that the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon, in the course of a debate 
which had taken a turn towards the very 
topic at that moment under the considera- 
tion of the House, had done him the ho- 
nour to allude to some wards supposed to 
have fallen from him in a debate two years 
since, and which words were the cause of 
the expressions of anger used against him 
by the hon. vice admiral opposite to him 
in one part of the speech. He stood thus 
singularly circumstanced: the noble lord, 
professing to defend the vice admiral, and 

rofessing to pay a compliment to him, 
had held up bis supposed words, as a proof 
of his liberality and benevolence towards 
the vice admiral, and as a proof of his per- 
suasion of that gentleman’s merit and 
claim to reward from the crowa. Such 
was the comment, and such was the con- 
struction put upon his phrases by the no- 
ble lord; those very phrases, which the 
hon. vice admiral spurned at, and declared 
he felt “to be the most indignant insult 
that could be offered him, because it was a 
bribe, held out to him to sacrifice his own 
honour, to subscribe to his own guilt, 
though he knew himself innocent, to 
tempt him to avoid a fair trial, and thereby 
to conceal from the public, truths which 
they had a right to know.” The bon. 
vice admiral had gone farther—had said, 
be would sooner be reduced to the ne- 
cessity of begging his bread at his own 
door, than accept this bribe, and would 
sooner die in a ditch than deign to receive 
his charity. | 

In answer to all this, Mr. Burke assured 
the hon. vice admiral he had totally mis- 
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taken his meaning ; whenever he intended 
to act in the manner the vice admiral had 
conceived, first of all he would take care 
that both his bribes and his charity should 
be offered in private. He would neither 
propose the one in a popular assembly, 
nor administer the other in the public 
street. As little did he mean to give the 
House to understand, as the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon had chosen to interpret, 
that he thought sir Hugh Palliser worthy 
of a reward. God knew, he had not an 
idea of either bribe or reward! How ridi- 
culous must it appear in him to talk ei- 
ther of bribes or rewards ; the House well 
knew he had it not in his power to bestow 
either. He had no such power at the 
time alluded to, any more than at present ; 
the noble lord in the blue ribbon was per- 
fectly aware of this; the noble lord knew 
where the power lay, and who it was that 
was best able to tempt by a bribe, or to 
gratify by a reward ; else whence the ma- 
jority that attended the noble lord when 
he divided upon the question started by his 
hon. friend who made the motion respect- 
ing sir Hugh Palliser two years ago? 
The first idea, for the reasons he had 
stated, had never once entered his 
thoughts; the second, neither at the pe- 
riod of time that passed between the trial 
of his honourable, his worthy, his dear, and 
truly respectable friend, admiral Keppel, 
and the trial of the hon. vice admiral who 
spoke last, had ever suggested itself to 
him, because he knew that a man who 
bad been declared by a court-martial to 
have preferred a malicious and ill-founded 
accusation against his commander in chief, 
was not by any means to be regarded as 
the object of personal honour or of pecu- 
niary reward, however the mortifying, the 
low, the abject state into which he had 
suffered his passions to plunge him, might 
give him some claim to private pity. The 
hon. vice admiral’s situation had excited 
his compassion, the hon. vice admiral 
might reject his sympathy, but he could 
not prevent him fom feeling that senti- 
ment. 

But to what, said he, are the counsels, 
debates, arguments, and reasonings of 
this House arrived, when a proposal of 
mitigation of punishment, when emotions 
of pity are construed into a proof of the 
innocence of a person, declared to be a 
false and malicious accuser, or into a 
bribe to induce him to acknowledge his 
guilt by silence under a sentence, coming 
trom the first authority, and which no 
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subsequent trial can possibly weaken the 
force of? The Hons sic ” =sArniral had 
boasted of his having gone singly and 
alone into the middle of the French fleet, 
and of his having fought his way to the 
end of their line. No one subject that 
had ever in the whole course of his life 
challenged his notice, had been studied b 
him with so much attention and so muc 
care, as the transactions of the 27th of 
July, because the honour and the life of 
the dearest friend he had on earth, made 
those transactions of the most serious im- 
portance to him; and whenever #0 exalt- 
ed, so virtuous a man, @ man for whom he 
felt tha most ardent esteem and the warm- 
est friendship, was put into a situation of 
danger, and his life set upon the hazard of 
a trial, he felt himself irresistibly impelled 
to give him every possible countenance 
and support (though the support of con- 
scious virtue was all that admiral Keppel 
needed, and God knew, no man possessed 
conscious virtue in a higher degree) and 
to share personally with him in the perils 
of the conflict, and in the disgrace or 
honour of the event. He had not only 
been present at the trial, and listened to 
the minutest particular of the evidence 
with the most attentive ear, but he had 
read every syllable that had come from 
the press upon the subject, that bore any 
thing like the stamp of authority. He 
had perused the three trials over and 
over, in order to make himself completely 
master of the subject ; he could therefore 
with the fullest confidence assert, that the 
charge brought against his noble and wor- 
thy friend was malicious and ill-founded. 
What was the charge in one part but 
a charge of negligence? A charge of 
negligence urged against admiral Keppel, 
the most diligent of all men! But the hon. 
vice admiral has said, that he sailed singly 
and alone into the midst of the enemy’s 
fleet, aniering from that, that he was 
neglected, and meant to be sacrificed. In 
order to prove to the House what had 
been before proved to the satisfaction of 
the court-martial, namely, that this asser- 
tion was altogether ill-founded, Mr. Burke 
said, he would read an extract or two 
from the trial, shewing, that so far from 
the Formidable being left alone in this 
perilous situation, as the hon. vice-admiral 
would have the House imagine, the For- 
midable was followed so closely by some 
ships, and led on by others, that it was 
with the utmost difficulty mischief was pre- 
vented, either from the ships running foul 
[{ VOL. XXI.] 
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of each other, or one or other of them re- 
ceiving the fire of those that were 
nearest. 
Mr. Burke here took up the printed 
copy of admiral Keppel’s trial, and read 
extracts from the evidence of capt. Lafo- 
rey, who then commanded the Ocean; sir 
Richard Bickerton, captain of the Terrible; 
capt. Maitland, of the Elizabeth, and 
other officers, in order to shew that the 
Formidable was at one time so situated, 
that one ship was obliged to bear up, and 
shoot heal of her, another to backen 
her mizen top-sails, to prevent coming on 
board her, and that another slackened her 
fire, because, had she continued it, she 
must necessarily have fired directly into 
her. Mr. Burke dwelt on the result of 
these extracts for some time, and said it 
thence was evident, that so far from the 
Formidable being left alone, she was jam- 
med in among a crowd of ships, that were 
at hand to support her; but even if it 
were true, that the admiral had rushed 
like a lion singly and unsup amidst 
the French fleet, and after he had passed 
them, had turned back again with the 
fury of a, British bull-dog, as his honour- 
able friend—he begged pardon—thte ho- 
nourable officer (for when he was to choose 
which he was to adhere to as his friend in 
future, the hon. commodore, who had 
thought proper to go into new connec- 
tions, connections with those who had 
nearly ruined their country, or the hon. 
admiral, the object of his esteem, his re- 
spect, and his admiration, he had no diffi- 
culty in making his election) but if the 
vice admiral’s conduct had been such as 
the hon. commodore had described, what 
would be the true colour of it? It would 
be brave, it would be daring; it might 
have entitled a young officer to great 
praise on the score of his courage, but 
would it have reflected any honour on the 
vice admiral as a commander, and as the 
leader of a division of a great fleet? Let 
the House consider the essential diffe- 
rence between the one character and the 
other. Let them consider that what 
would become the first, would greatly 
*misbecome the second. That prudence 
and skill in a commander are as essential 
ag personal courage; to rush singly into 
battle with impetuous fury, without having 
taken measures to be properly sustained, 
neither shewed great skill nor great prue | 
dence. If the vice admiral, therefore, 
had been warranted to claim the sort of 
merit which he had assumed, and which 
[4 EF) 
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he trusted he had proved did not belong 
to him, even then he must, from his own 
shewing, appear to the House to have 
acted in a manner not consistent with his 
duty as commander of the blue squa- 
dron. 

Mr. Burke next went on to an exami- 
mation of the sentence of the court-mar- 
tial which tried admiral Keppel, and en- 
deavoured to prove that the court had not 
only acquitted the admiral unanimously, 
. but that they had also unanimously given 
it as their opinion, that the charge was 
malicious and ill-founded. In order to do 
this, he read the sentence, and divided it 
logically into the premises and the conclu- 
zion. He said, the part of the sentence 
which stated that the court “ having 
heard the evidence, and maturely and 
seriously considered the whole, are of opi- 
nion that the charge is malicious and 
ill-founded: it having appeared that the 
said admiral, so far from having, by 
misconduct and neglect of duty, on the 
days therein alluded to, lost opportunity 
of rendering essential service to the state, 
and thereby tarnished the honour of the 
British navy, behaved as became a judi- 
cious, @ brave and experienced officer ;’’ 
was undoubtedly the premises, or the ascer- 
tained facts; from the whole of which 
they deduced the consequence, or con- 
elusion, expressed in these words: ‘* The 
court do therefore unanimously and hon- 
eurably acquit the said admiral Augustus 
a of the several articles contained 
in the charge against him, &c.” It was 
impossible, he contended, to separate the 
ene from the other, because, in fact, such 
@ separation would be to make downright 
nonsense ef the whole, or to falsify the 
conclusion, which, beyond all dispute, as 
the main part of the sentence, could have 
no foundation but in the premises, and 
must be vitiated and impeached in propor- 
tion as the premises were vitiated and im- 
peached. If'the premises were general 
and co-extensive to the accused and the 
accuser, the epithets of force used in the 
conclusion must be equally general and 
equally co-extensive. 

Having put this argument with won- 
derful ingenuity, and reasoned upon it 
with that splendour of ability which Mr. 
_ Burke is peculiarly gifted with, he indulged 
himself rather in a ridiculous than a serious 
refutation of the arguments that had been 


used, not only to prove that sir Hugh was 
not declared to have preferred a malicious 
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nimous opinion of the eourt-martial which 
tried admiral Keppel, but was honourably 
acquitted by his own court-martial. The 
grounds of argument rested on by Mr. 
Miller were the chief objects of Mr. 
Burke’s irony. He said, that gentleman 
had very ingeniously shown the House a 
new mode of argument; he had held that 
unanimity was hable to suspicion; that a 
bare acquittal was at least equal to an una- 
nimous and honourable acquittal, but that 
an acquittal, accompanied with censure, 
was much better than either a bare or an 
unanimous acquittal. The hon. gentleman 
had stretched his A heme within a short, 


_a very short limit of its extremity ; he had 


only to have added, in order to have com- 
pleted his own climax, that a condemna- 
tion was best of all, and that on the same 
principles that had governed his other 
positions, namely, that ‘* an acquittal by 
@ majority was better than a rash and good- 
natured unanimity.” If this new doctrine 
were subscribed to, he for one was ready 
to admit that sir Hugh’s acquittal was 
much more honourable than that of ad- 
miral Keppel. But as the House was, or 
at least ought to be looked up to, asa 
solemn and august assembly, and as the 

resent subject of discussion would pro- 
bably be regarded without doors, both now 
and hereafter, as a very serious parliamen- 
tary topic, a topic on the disposal of which 
the future prosperity of the navy of Eng- 
land depended, he hoped the House would 
not be led away from the true state of the 
argument, by distinctions more remarkable 
for their ingenious absurdity, than for their 
solidity, power of conviction, or alliance 
to fair reasoning. 

He next adverted to the sentence of sir 
Hugh Palliser, and the comments that had 
been made upon it by the’ noble lord ia 
the blue ribbon, and other gentlemen. He 
added the declaration of admiral Keppel's 
court-martial, respecting the vice-admiral, 
to the part of the sentence of that of sir 
Hugh, (which pointed out the vice-ad- 
miral’s misecnduct) and said, the result of 
the two in the scale of censure, was, that 
the vice-admiral had been guilty of three 
distinct acts of misconduct; admiral Kep- 
pel’s court-martial had given it as their 
opinion, that he had preferred a false and 
malicious charge, and his own court-mar- 
tial had charged him expressly with having 
been guilty of neglect of duty, in having 
omitted to inform the commander in chief 
of the state of the Formidable by the Fox 


and ill-founded accusation by the una- | frigate. The part of the sentence of the 
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court-martial which tried admiral Keppel, 
had been declared extrajudicial. That was 
not the question before the House. Had 
not the court or courts perfectly compe- 
tent to pronounce such an opinion, de- 
clared the charge to be malicious and ill- 
founded? Could any man deny that the 
court had declared so? Would any man 
avow that the honour and veracity of the 
court was In any degree questionable? 
What, then, was the amount of the decla- 
ration, that the sentence of admiral Kep- 
pel’s court-martial, inasmuch as it cen- 
sured vice-admiral sir Hugh Palliser, was 
extrajudicial and unwarrantable, but a 
libel? And here he wished the House to 
consider that libels derived their power of 
virulence, of venom, and of effect, in pro- 
Ortion to the degree of weight with 
which they were committed to circulation; 
a aniestas atl libel must necessarily be 
the worst of all libels; that House there- 
fore ought to pause at the threshold, to 
consider where they were going, and to 
consult their reason, whether it was con- 
sistent with their dignity, agreeable to 
truth, or wise in itself, to adopt the libel 
suggested against admiral Keppel’s court- 
martial, and give it their countenance. 
He next went into a consideration of 
the arguments held by commodore John- 
stone. He particularly defended admiral 
Keppel for having forgiven the vice-ad- 
miral at first, and for Eaving acted con- 
sistently with that forgiveness afterwards. 
He said, that admiral Keppel could not 
do otherwise than sail a second time with 
the vice admiral of the blue, after he had 
once made up his mind to the forgiving 
and overlooking his misconduct on the 
27th of July, a day which he was read 
to acknowledge, was not a day of triump 
to this country; but then the question 
natnrally arose,—towhom wasit ascribable, 
that it had not been a day of triumph and 
a day of glory? The fault must lay either 
at the door of his dear and honourable 
friend, admiral Keppel, or at the door of 
the vice admiral. Where were the injured 
people of England to look for evidence 
and conviction of the fact, but to the sen- 
tences of the two court-martials?. Sen- 
tences delivered on oath by men of high 
honour, unimpeachable integrity, and un- 
doubted knowledge of the subject. What 
said the court-martial that tried admiral 
Keppel? Had they not acquitted him ho- 
nourably and unanimously, and declared 
the charge malicious and ill-founded? 
Did the court-martial that tried the vice- 
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admiral acquit him honourably and una- 
nimously? No. They pronounced a very 
different judgment; they expressly con- 
demned him, and declared him guilty of 
misconduct. The people of England 
therefore must see where the blame was 
due. 

He ridiculed commodore Johnstone's 
assertion, that if his father, his brother, 
his son, or his dearest friend, was guilty of 
misconduct or neglect of duty, he would 
punish him agreeably to the laws of the 
service. This was fine theory and good 
doctrine in speculation, it sounded well, 
but it signited nothing; every man’s 
heart must tell him that it was not in 
human nature to carry such theory rigidly 
into practice. A thousand reasons would 
naturally suggest themselves, every one of 
them tending to the honour of admiral 
Keppel, and tending to prove his noble- 
mindedness and generosity in forgiving 
sir Hugh Palliser’s first neglect, and in 
sailing with him a second time: but if ne 
other were to be found, than an expectation 
that such lenient treatment would operate 
on a generous mind, so as to produce more 
care in future, and inspire an anxiousness 
to expiate past errors by present good 
conduct; that alope was a reason suffi- 
ciently strong to bear out the matter in 
question. With regard to the public illu- 
minations, he knew as well as the hon. 
commodore, that the people did not re- 
joice because the trial proved that the 
27th of July was a day of triumph to 
Great Britain. No: they rejoiced be- 
cause they saw that a gallant officer, a 
worthy and an honest man, had escaped 
from the malice of his accuser: because 
so respectable, so excellent a public cha- 
racter, was acquitted with honour, and be- 
cause generosity, sincerity, and virtue, 
had gained avictory overmalice, treachery, 
and meanness ! ‘These, and these only, 
were the causes of the public illuminations 
and rejoicings; and what honest English- 
man was there, whose bosom would not 
expand with the most exalted rapture on 
such an occasion? He concluded with 
declaring, that the motion, as originally 
moved, had his hearty assent. 

Mr. T. Townshend insisted with great 
animation on the virtues of admiral Keppel, 
which he contrasted with the conduct 
towards him of the governor of Greenwich- 
hospital. .He said, lord North and others 
impeached the court-martial. He was 
very severe on commodore Johnstone: he 
was not afraid to encounter his arguments, 
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but he did dread his venomous praise. 
Being told that he was in the gallery, he 
said, I am glad that he hears me, I will 
raise my voice, that he may hear me dis- 
tinctly; I am glad that he knows my 
opinion of him. 7 

Mr. Attorney General Wallace said, 
that condemning sir Hugh Palliser of 
malice, was subversive of all honour and 
justice. He acknowledged that he had 
said, at a time when he did not know 
all the truth, and when there was a popular 
rage against sir Hugh, that if any minister 
were so imprudent as to employ him at that 
moment, he deserved to be accused ; and, 
said he, Ido not say that the times are 
changed, or that popular fury is abated ; 
I do not say, that I know they are changed. 
If they were, to be sure that would make a 
material difference. In the mean time I 
maintain my consistency of conduct, by 
observing that the governorship of Green- 
wich-hospital is not a very efficient office. 
It is not a military office. I ask what 
naval skill or courage are requisite for the 
government of Greenwich-hospital ? 

Sir Fletcher Norton knew that the man- 
ner in which he had conveyed the thanks 
of the House would be a subject of obser- 
vation, and perhaps of censure. But he 
would always prefer his duty to every con- 
sideration whatever. He acknowledged a 
former connection with sir Hugh, never- 
theless he thought it his duty, when he 
thanked admiral Keppel, to use the strong 
language of the court-martial, however 
displeasing it might be to sir Hugh or 
others. As to sir Hugh’s not been tried 
for malice, or heard upon that subject, was 
he not heard on it when he laid before 
the House, and pressed home by every 
argument, all the evidence by which he 
supported his charge? For if his evidence 
was lame, and even trifling, what other 
motive could be assigned for his conduct 
besides malice? For malice was an act or 
disposition of the mind, which could not 
be proved by direct evidence, and could 
only be inferred from acts or expressions. 
These were before the court-martial ; and 
from these they inferred malicious inten- 
tion. What, though their sentence might 
be called extrajudicial? It was not properly 
any sentence at all. It was an opinion ; 
but an opinion formed in such circum 
stances as to be equivalent to a sentence, 
And as operative on the minds of men. 
But why should this sentence be termed 
extrajudicial ? ‘The forms of Westminster- 
hall were not necessary to the decisions of 


justice. The of any court consti. 
tuted the law of that court; and the 

of courts martia) constituted the law of 
courts martial. Indeed, this usage neces- 
sarily arose out of the circumstances of 
sea-officers, who had Lak other way of 
trying and stigmatizin iclous accusers. 

Mo Solicitor Genieral Mansfeld said, 
that however the forms of justice mi 
vary, justice itself was invariable: and it 
was an essential part of justice, that every 
man should have an opportunity of an- 
swering to any charge that might be 
brought against him. The motives of ac- 
cusers might be various; they might be 
misinformed; they might misconceive 
things; they might be credulous ; though 
a charge might not be supported, it di 
not follow that it originated in malice; 
the person who brought such a charge 
might shew that malice could not be his 
motive, by shewing what his real views 
and motives were. 

Mr. Dunning said, that sir Hugh and 
his friends were obliged to Mr. Fox for 
his motion; for after that should be ne- 
gatived, as he presumed it would be, mi- 
nisters would dare to do what they would 
not dare to do otherwise. It had been as- 
serted, that it was allowed on all hands, 
that sir Hugh had been condemned of 
malice without being heard. That was not 
the case. That position had been denied 
in as strong terms as the decorum due 
from one gentleman to another would 
permit. He was heard on the charge of 
malice, when he was increasing his malice 
by every new effort to bring admiral Kep- 

el to condemnation and death. The of- 

cers that tried admiral Keppel were com- 
petent to judge of sir Hugh’s motives, . 
therefore their opinion was of ual weight 
whether judicial or extrajudicial. That it 
was extrajudicial he did not think ; for the 
form of different courts were different; 
and though it had been argued, that it was 
essential to all justice that no man should 
be condemned without being arraigned, 8 
formal accusation was not necessary ; and, 
with regard to sir Hugh’s case, he had m 
fact been his own accuser ; for if he could 
not prove a charge, nor make good whst 
he undertook, which he must have known 
whether he would be able to do or not, 
he could be actuated only by malignant 
passions. He took notice of the very ho- 
nourable acquittal of admiral Keppel. 
Men, in opposition, perhaps, to the views 
of policy and self-interest, under the lively 
impressions of truth and justice, had made 
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a very noble sacrifice to the cause of jus- 
tice. Mr. Dunning was very pleasant 
upon the Attorney-General. He knew, 
he said, and had foretold that the inge- 
nuity of the learned gentleman had pro- 
vided some hole for escape, when he had 
talked of impeaching the minister who 
should dare to Ey sir Hugh; and 
now it appeared that he had a very wide 
gate for getting out of the scrape. For 
unless ministry had employed sir Hugh 
at the very moment he made that decia: 
ration, he could plead that times and cir- 
cumstances had altered: ‘ Tempora mu- 
tantur, et nos mutamur in illis.’’ 

Lord Frederick Campbell said he should 
be on the side of justice, and should vote 
for the amendment, because he never 
would accede to the doctrine, that any 
man in this country in any court, either a 
court-martial or a court of law, could be 
deemed guilty of any specific crime with- 
out a trial, or being heard in his own de- 
fence; he therefore should vote for the 
amendment. 

At two in the morning the question on 

‘the motion as amended by lord North was 
_ put, and the House divided : 
Tellers. 


¢ Mr. De Grey - - - - 
YEAS Me Ord "y . . . tf 214 
Mr. Thomas Townshend 149 
Mr. Byng haa @e o a t 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
Mr. Fox then moved to insert the follow- 
ing after the words “heard in his de- 
fence :” ‘the judge advocate having, b 
the direction of the said court, declared. 
that it did not occur to the recollection of 
_ any of the members, that it had ever been 
the usage at courts martial to admit any 
thing on the part of the accuser, after de- 
claring he had gone through all-the wit- 
nesses he should produce in support of 
the charge, and that they had agreed that 
the paper then offered by the accuser 
could not be admitted ; and the said court 
having, in another of the said trial, 
declared that they continued of the same 
opinion, and had agreed that the whole 
evidence, not only on the part of the 
charge, but of the defence, having been 
closed, nothing further, by way of ad- 
dress from either party, could be received.” 
This Amendment was over-ruled by the 
motion for the order of the day, to which 
_ the House agreed. 
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the Governor General and Council at Cal- 
cutta s and from the British Subjects re- 
siding in Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, 
against the Supreme Judicuture i, Ben- 
gal.*] <A Petition of Warren Hastings, 
esq., governor general, and of Philip 


* “ The affairs of India now began torequire 
and to attract the most serious attention of 
the House of Commons. It was pobla 
insisted upon by many persons of weight, 
that the interference of the crown under the 
sanction of parliament, in 1773, in regulating 
the government of the East India Company’s 
possessions in Asia, and in the management 
of its atfairs at home and abroad, instead of 
the benefits which were held out at that time, 
had produced such scenes of disorder, and 
such a state of confusion in India, as has not 
often been the result of civil, or even of any 
regulated military establishments. 

‘“‘ It was pretty generally allowed, that the 
double interests, mutually counteracting each 
other, which were then formed, and the op- 
ponte powers which the Company’s servants 
ooked up to, necessarily slackened all the 
bands of obedience, and by degrees destroyed 
all authority. The revolution at Madras, the 
fate of lord Pigot, the triumph, rather than 
escape, of the authors of that catastrophe, 
with the extraordinary phenomenon of Indian 
princes, at the distance of half the globe, be- 
coming the authors of cabals, and the leaders 
of parties, in the capital of Great Britain, 
formed all together such a combination of 
circumstances, as pointed out the necessity of 
a review of our policy itself, in the govern- 
ment of India, as well as of the striking ef- 
fects which it had produced. 

“‘ Bengal, by the new regulations, had been 
made the seat of government of the British 
dominions in the east. Two supreme juris- 
dictions were there established. The one, 
possessing all the political and executive 
powers of government, under the name of 
governor general and council, extended its 
superintendance and controul over the other 
presidencies of Madras and Bombay. The 
second, composed of judges sent from Eng- 
land, was called the supreme court of judica- 
ture, and was entirely independent of the go- 
vernor general and council. As the one suc- 
ceeded, with great additional powers, to the 
ancient presidency, so the latter did to the 
mayor’s court of Calcutta: a court, which 
though composed of magistrates not bred to 
the knowledge of the law, yet by acting upon 
the general principles of rectitude, and with 
the assistance of juries, was highly distin- 
guished, as well for the moderate expence of 
tume and money at which justice was obtain- 
ed, as for the fairness of its proceedings, and 


_ the equity of its decisions. 


“ It was scarcely, perhaps, in the nature of 
things, that these separate independent 
powers, especially at such a distance from 
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Francis and Edward Wheeler, esquires, 
counsellors for the government of the 
presidency of Fort William ia Bengal, 
was presented to the House, and read ; 
setting forth, 

«¢ That, by an Act of the 13th of his 


home, as to be in a great measure beyond the 
reach of controul, should subsist long tog¢- 
ther without clashing. The public had hi- 
therto received only the charges against the 
supreme judicature of Calcutta. Their friends 
could therefore sia ba ea that no hasty 
opinion should be formed, nor censure past 
upon their conduct, until they were heard. 
“In this state of things, it is not easy to 
settle in what proportions the blame is to be 
Jaid, upon the constitution itself, or upon 
those who acted under it. It seems, how- 
ever, to have been generally acknowledged, 
that the measure of attempting to establish 
the English laws, courts, and forms of justice, 
amongst the’ various nations, religions, lan- 
guages, and races of men, subsisting in peer, 
and where scarcely any length of time coul 
even render them intelligible, will probably 
ever be considered as a fundamental political 
error. The antiquity’ of the Gentoo civiliza- 
tion, laws, religion, and customs, fortified by 
the invincible attachment which it produced 
in the people, had, in ali ages, procured the 
political attention, if not the respect, of the 
most ferocious and barbarous of their various 
conquerors. However the people were op- 
pressed or pillaged, their prejudices in those 
respects were sacred and inviolate. 
« “The Zemindars, who are the present 
eat landholders of India, are likewise a sort 
of hereditary princes of the country. They 
generally rent, from their subsisting masters, 
those lands which their ancestors possessed 
in sovereignty. Some of these hold lands to 
the extent of ten or twelve thousand square 
miles, and as the rents were generally easy, 
and the people still regard them with the 
highest degree of attachment and reverence, 
they are enabled to retain some appearance 
of former royalty in their palaces, and still 
more in their authority. The English go- 
vernment in this country, is in a great mea- 
sure maintained through this attachment of 
the people to their princes; and the desire of 
enabling the Zemindar to discharge his rent, 
is a principal spur to their industty. All 
the judicial business of the country had hi- 
therto been transacted in their provincial 
courts, and matters of litigation decided ac- 
cording to the known laws and customs. 
“The authority of the native courts was 
not only denied by the new judicature, but 
their members were punished even to ruin, 
as well as personal infliction, for the discharge 
of their functions, according to the establish- 
ed laws and coastitution of their country, 
which had till now been acknowledged by all 
conquerors, We are at all times to recollect, 
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present Majesty, intituled, ‘ An Act for 
‘establishing certain regulations for the 
‘ better management of the affairs of the 
‘united East India Company, as well in 
‘ India as in Europe,’ the whole civil and 
military government of the presidency of 


that it had been the constant policy of the 
East India Company m the government of 
those countries, to act under the apparent au- 
thority, and as the nominal servants and ofb- 
cers, of that shadow of the ancient su 
preme sovereignty, the representative of the 


Grand Mogul, who still resided at Delly. So 
that the new system of judicature operated 
inno- 


not simply as a violent and unpre 
vation, but as a total.revolution in the mode 
of government established by ourselves. 

“The astonished and terrified natives of 
Bengal and the adjoining countries, now be- 
held the extraordinary spectacle of English 
bailiffs, accompanied by considerable bodies 
of armed Europeans, traversing the country, 
at the distance of some hundreds of miles 
from Calcutta, to execute by force the decrecs 
of the new judicature, founded upon laws and 
distinctions which they were utterly incapable 
of comprehending, in the palaces, and on the 
persons, of the Zemindars ; whom they view- 
ed at once with the respect due to their natu- 
ral pas and to the medium of European 
authority. Force, in the defence of all that 
was held sacred, was opposed to force. A 
kind of sieges were formed; reinforcements 
were sent to support the assailants; the timi- 
dity, not the inclination of the people, pre- 
vented their being cut to pieces; places were 
carried by storm ; the brother of one of the 
rajahs, with others of hig friends or family, 
were killed in the defence of his palace. 

‘“‘ The apartments of the women, whicl: are 
held sacred throughout al] the East, and still 
more so among the Gentoos of rank, were 
violently broken into, and their persons, 
which are supposed to receive some defile- 
ment even from the casual view ofa stranger, 
were subjected to the rude handling and 
rough treatment of those sort of rufhans who 
are generally employed upon such occasions. 
But this was not the worst. Their places of 
private and domestic worship were viglated in 
the same manner; and those symbols, or ex- 
ternal objects of their adoration, which had 
been sanctified by the reverence of ages, 
were dragced from their places by protane 
hands, and thrown amongst the heap of hous- 
hold furniture and lumber, which were col- 
lected to answer the ends of the execution. 

“The governor general and council, who 
sonsiderey all matters of finance, and conse- 
quently all transactions with the Zemindars, 
as cognizable only by themselves, and still 
regulated in that resort by the known laws 
and customary course of justice in the coun- 
-try, could not but resent this invasion of their 
authority. They had indeed much serieus 
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Fort William in Bengal, ‘and the or- 
dering, management, and government of 
all the territorial acquisitions and _re- 
venues in the Minedomne of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa, are vested in the go- 
vernor-general and council of the said 
presidency, .in like manner, to all in- 
tents and purposes whatsoever, as the 
same were at the time of passing the Act, 
or at any. time before might have been ex- 
ercised by the president and council, or 
select committee, in the said kingdoms; 
and that by the said Act, his Majesty was 
empowered to erect and constitute a su- 
preme court of judicature at Fort William 
aforesaid, with full powers and authorit 

to exercise and ney all civil, criminal, 
admiralty, and ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
over all British subjects resident in the 
said kingdoms or provinces, under the pro- 
tection of the said united East India Com- 
pany, and to hear and determine all com- 


cause of apprehension, from the effects which 
this violence on the rights, passions, and pre- 
judices of the people might produce, in a 
country where so many millions of natives 
were governed by a handful of strangers. 

_ “ They accordingly employed the military 
force of the Company to restrain the violence 
of the civil power; and a gang, consisting of 
about fourscore bailiffs and their associates, 
were In one instance disarmed, and sent up 
prisoners to Calcutta. Two petitions were 
now presented to parliament. The one from 
the governor gencral and council, giving a 
long statement of the transactions, and re- 
questing an indemnification from those legal 
penalties, which, for the preservation of 
vernment and of the country, they had been 
under a necessity of incurring, in resisting the 
decrees of the supreme court, and the opera- 
tion of an act of parliament. 

‘“‘ The second petition was subscribed by 
648 of the British subjects residing in the 
provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, con- 
taining a long detail of the grievances, op- 
pressions, and violations of their rights as 
men and as Britons, which they had endured 
under the authority of the supreme court of 
judicature ; particularly of their being depriv- 
ed of the benefit of trials by juries in all civil 
cases ; of the establishment of er post facto 
and retrospective laws; of some matters re- 
lative to appeals, and the admission of evi- 
dence, which seem to be exceedingly oppres- 
sive and unjust; with a number of other as- 
sumptions of power, which, as stated, appear 
of an extraordinary nature. They likewise 
confirm the accounts given by the governor 
general and council, relative to the state of 
contusion, anarchy, and danger, which 
through these means prevailed in the coun- 
try.” Angual Register, 
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“against any 
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plaints against any of his Majesty's sub- 
jects, for any crimes, misdemeanors, or 
Oppressions, committed, or to be com: 
mitted, and also to entertain, hear, and 
determine any suit, action, or complaint, 
erson who shall at the time 
when such debt, or cause of action or 
complaint, shall have arisen, have been 
employed by, or shall then have been di- 
rectly or indirectly in the service of, the 
said united East India Company, or of any 
of his Majesty’s subjects, and against any 
inhabitant of the said kingdoms, for a 
debt arising on any contract, or agreement, 
in writing, with any of his Majesty's sub- 
jects, where the cause of action shall ex- 
ceed the sum of five hundred current ru- 
pee and where.the said inhabitant shall} 
ve agreed in the said contract, that, in 
case of dispute, the matter shall be heard 
and determined in the supreme court of 
judicature: that it appears to your peti- 
tioners, that the above recitals do clearly 
explain and define the powers and juris- 
diction severally appertaining to the said 
governor genera] and council, and to the 
supreme court of judicature aforesaid ; 
that is to say, that the supreme court of 
judicature is competent to exercise ev 
kind of jurisdiction over all  Briti 
subjects resident in the said provinces, 
and also over all persons, whether natives 
of these provinces, or others resident in 
the same, who shall, at the time when the 
cause of action instituted, or complaint 
made against them, shall have arisen, 
have been employed by, or shall then have 
been directly or indirectly in the service 
of, the said united East India Company, 
or of any of his Majesty’s subjects, or who 
shall have voluntarily made themselves 
subject to the authority of the said supreme 
court of judicature, in the case of con- 
tracts expressing such a subjection; and 
that the said supreme court of judicature 
hath no power or jurisdiction whatever 
over persons not answering to these des- 
criptions; and thatthe governor general 
and council are competent to exercise 
every function of government, and every 
right of jurisdiction, not vested in the su- 
preme court of judicature as aforesaid, 
over all persons, natives or inhabitants of 
these provinces, who are either subject to 
the civil or military government of this 
presidency, or of the territorial acquisi- 
tions and revenues of these kingdoms, it 
being contrary to the nature of things 
that the governor general and council 
should exercise such authority over the 
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' @aid territory and revenues, and not over 
the persons immediately possessing such 
territory and revenues, as well as to the 
rights ‘derived by the governor general 
and council, in virtue of the said act, from 
the president and council and select com- 
mittee of the said kingdoms, who did exer- 
cise such authority; and further to exer- 
cise every function of government, and 
every right of jurisdiction, absolutely and 
exclusively over all persons, natives or in- 
habitants of these provinces, who are nei- 
ther British subjects, nor are, nor ever 
have been, employed by, or directly or 
indirectly in the service of, the united 
East India Company, or any of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects; and that it is also pro- 
vided by the said act, that the said supreme 
court of judicature shall not be competent 
to hear, try, or determine any indictment 
or information against the said governor 
general, or any of the said council, for the 
time being, for any offence (not being 
treason or felony) which such governor 
general, or any of the said council, shall 
or may be charged with having committed 
in Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa; and that it 
is further provided by the said Act, that 
nothing in the said Act shall extend to 
subject the person of the governor general, 
or any of the said council respectively for 
the time being, to be arrested, or impri- 
soned, upon any action, suit, or proceed- 
ing, in the said supreme court of judica- 
ture; and that, in conformity to the two 
: preceding clauses, and evidently to render 
the same both effectual and consistent 
with the complete administration of justice, 
his most gracious Majesty, by his letters 

atent, establishing a supreme court of 
judicature at Fort William in' Bengal, 
after reciting that it had been lawful for 
the mayor’s court to issue their summons 
to the governor or president and council 
of Fort William in Bengal, to appear for 
the said united East India Company, and 
to compel their appearance, hath granted, 
ordained, and appointed, that the governor 
general and council shall and may, from 
time to time, by their sufficient warrant 
to be filed of record, name and appoint 
some sufficient person, resident in the 
town of Calcutta, to be the attorney of the 
eaid united East India Company, who shall 
remain and actas attorney to thesaid united 
East India Company so long as he shall 
reside in Calcutta, or until some other fit 
person there resident shall be appointed 
Jo his place, in manner above mentioned ; 


and if any plaint shall be filed in the said 
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supreme court of judicature at Fort Wil. 
liam in Bengal against the united East 
India Company, the said supreme court 
of judicature at Fort William in Bengal 
may, and is hereby empowered to award 
and issue their precept, directed to the 
sheriff, commanding him to summon the 
said united East India Company, by ther 
said attorney, to appear at a time and 
place therein to be specified, to answer to 
the said plaint, and the sheriff shall serve 
the same upon the said attorney, and the 
said attorney shall thereupon appear for 
the said united East India Company ; and 
that, after such appearance, the said sv- 
preme court of judicature shall and may pro- 
ceed to hear, examine, try, and determine 
the said action and suits, in the manner 
specified in the said letters patent; and 
that it appears to your petitioners, that 
the two clauses above recited from the 
Act aforesaid, and the preceding extract 
from his Majesty’s letters patent, do 
amount to a virtual, but certain, exemp- 
tion of the persons of the governor general 
and council from the jurisdiction of the 
supreme court of judicature in all causes 
wherein the said united East India Com- 
pany are parties; that is to say, in all 
causes originated from, or appertaining to, 
the acts of the said governor general and 
council, done by them in their character 
of managers, or agents, for the affairs of 
the said united East India Company, it 
being certain that the said united East 
India Company can do no acts in these 
kingdoms, or provinces, but through the 
agency of the governor general and coun- 
cil, and that the said united East India 
Company can therefore only be sued for 
the acts of the said governor gencral and 
council; and that therefore in all suits 
instituted in the supreme court of judica- 
ture, by persons aggrieved, or ell hoes 
themselves scureved: by such acts, su 

suits shall lie, and be brought against the 
said united East India Company only, 
and not eee the governor gene 

and council; and appearance shall be en- 
tered, for the said united East India 
Company, by their attorney, so consti- 
tuted as aforesaid, he being their only effi- 
cient representative under the said letters 
patent; and that any attempt of the su- 
preme court of judicature, to compel the 
said governor general and councils ap- 
pear, and to answer to such suits, is ille- 
gal, and contrary to the intent and meaning 
of the said letters patent, which must be un- 
derstood to bear the intent and meaning 
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which your petitioners have ascribed to it, 
er none: that, notwithstanding the clear li- 
- mitation of the jurisdiction of the supreme 
court of judicature, and the privileges and 
immunities granted to the governor gene- 
ral and council in the above-recited pro- 
visions made by the act and letters patent 
aforesaid, the chief justice and judges of 
the supreme court of judicature have at- 
tempted to extend their jurisdiction over 
persons not answering to the description 
of such as are subject to their jurisdiction, 
and have advised, admitted, and, as your 
petitioners have every reason to believe, 
will attempt, to inforce suits instituted 
against your petitioners for acts done col- 
Jectively by your petitioners, as governor 
general and council: the following being 
a summary relation of the facts to which 
your petitioners allude in this representa- 
tion, craving leave to refer, for a more cir- 
cumstantial information of the same, to 
the minutes of consultation and letters of 
your petitioners, which have been trans- 
mitted and addressed to the court of direc- 
tors of the said united East India Com- 
pany, and relate thereto, to wit: In or 
about the month of September last a suit 
was instituted in the supreme court b 
Cossinaut Bobboo, an inhabitant of Cal- 
cutta, against Rajah Soondernarain, the 
zemindar of the pergunnahs, or great divi- 
sions of land so called, of Cossijurah and 
Shawpoor; and on the 7th of the same 
month, your petitioners were informed 
. that a writ of Capias had been obtained by 
Cossinaut, and sent by an officer of the 
court into the pergunnah of Cossijurah, to 
be served on the said Rajah Soondernarain, 
who, terrified by this act, had concealed 
himself, and thereby became incapable of 
attending to the collection of his revenues, 
and of fulfilling his engagements to the 
united East India Company, for their re- 
ective share thereof; your petitioners, 
armed for the immediate effects of this 
- proceeding, and for the general loss which 
such an example was likely to produce in 
the public revenue of these provinces, and 
knowing that the said Rajah Soonderna- 
rain was not subject to the jurisdiction of 
the court, being neither a British subject, 
nor at any time heretofore ever employed 
by or in the service of the united East 
India Company nor of any British sub- 
ject, nor specially subjected to the supreme 
court in thesuit which had been commenced 
against him by any written contract or 
agreement to that end, did accordingly 
cause notice to be given to the paid Raja, 
[ VOL, XXJ. J 
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that he was not subject to the jurisdiction 
of the supreme court of judicature, nor 
bound to obey its process; and on the 
80th of November following your peti- 
tioners received information that the writ 
of Capias had been returned unexccuted, 
and that a writ had since been ordered to 
sequester the lands and effects of the said 
Raja, and to compel his appearance, and 
that, to enforce the execution of this last 
writ, the sheriff had dispatched a consider- 
able force to Cossijura, consisting of peons, 
sepoys, and European sailors, all com- 
Saloon armed, and instructed to use force 
or the execution of the process, and even 
to fire upon any person who should ob- 
struct it. Hitherto the powers of govern- 
ment, vested in your petitioners, had never | 
been employed in relation to the supreme 
court, but in aid of its authority; they 
now found themselves reduced to the pain- 
ful necessity of opposing it, to assert their 
own civil and military rights, to guard the 
property of the united East-India Com- 
pany, and eventually that of the British 
nation, in these provinces, from impend- 
ing danger, and to yield their protection 
to the country and people which were 
placed under the government of your 

titioners, from the controul of a foreign 
law, and the terrors of a new and usurped 
dominion. Impelled by these considera- 
tions, your petitioners ordered a military 
force to apprehend the sheriff's officers 
who had been employed to execute the 
writ of sequestration, with all their fol- 
lowers. This was effected accordingly ; 
and the whole body, consisting of 86 men, 
armed and arrayed, were made prisoners, 
and brought to the presidency, where the 
first purpose of your petitioners having - 
been thus accomplished, they were, by an 
order of your petitioners, immediately re- 


leased. It appeared, that in the execu- 


tion of the writ the apartments allotted to 
the female part of the Raja’s family, which 
are ever held sacred in this country, were 
forcibly entered, his temple broke open 
and polluted, and the image of his worship 
thrust into a basket, and deposited with 
mixed lumber, under the seal of the court. 
Such acts are accounted instances of the 
grossest violation and sacrilege, according 
to the principles and persuasions of the 
inhabitants of these provinces, and have 
been never known-ta have been autho- 
rized with impunity by the most despotic 
of their Mahometan rulers. It is to be 
lamented that such a reproach should 
have fallen on the professors of the mild 
[4 F] 
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and benevolent dictates of the Christian dis- 
pensation ; not as the effects of a wanton 
abuse of authority, but as the necessary 
and unavoidable operation of a foreign 
law, in the barbarous attempt to force it 
on a conquered people. The judges of 
the court, enraged at this resistance of 
their authority, have declared their reso- 
lution of iuvflicting exemplary punishment 
on all persons concerned or suspected of 
having been concerned in it, With an 
undistinguishing vengeance they have or- 
dered attachments to issue against the 
military officer, whose duty it became to 
execute the orders of your petitioners, on 
Mr. Naylor, the Company's attorney, and 
on Mr. Swainston, a servant of the United 
Company, whose only offence appears to 
have been an unfortunate curiosity, which 
led him to be a spectator of what the 
court had termed a rescue; your peti. 
tioners have granted to their military offi- 
cer the protection of the troops with which 
he is stationed against any attempts which 
may be made to arrest him. ‘The other 
two named persons have been thrown into 
the common gaol, and Mr. Naylor re- 
quired to answer to interrogatories, such 
as your petitioners believe to be most re- 
pugoant to the wise and humane spirit of 
the English law, and never before prac- 
tised but in the courts of inquisition, being 
filled with suggestions of criminal accusa- 
‘tions against persons unnamed, and exact- 
_ ing the violation of his public fidelity, by 
revealing the confidential instructions of 
his employers and clients, and the most 
sacred ties of society, by divulging the 
secrets of private conversation on general 
undefined and unapplied questions. Cos- 
sinaut Bobboo, the plaintiff in the cause 
against the Raja Soondernarain, by the ad- 
vice, a8 your petitioners are well informed, 
of the court, has lately instituted a suit 
against your petitioners, and your peti- 
tioners have been severally served with 
summonses to appear and answer to the 
same, but have refused to. appear, both 
because they conceive themselves not to 
be quseerable in their own persons for 
acts done by them as governor general 
_ and council, and because the plaint which 
was filed against them, is founded on their 
resistance to the unlawful acts of the 
judges of the supreme court of judicature. 
Such hath been the sie of this un- 
happy division, and such is the present 
state of it. What the consequences may 
pore your petitioners cannot forcsee; 

ut are morally certain, that nothing but 
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@ determined and unshaken perseverance 
on their part, in the line which they have 
marked out, can save these provinces and 
the interest of the united East-India Com. 
pany, and of the British nation, which are 
inseparably connected with them, from 
the danger of utter ruin; and that your 
petitioners are informed, that isany otber 
suits or actions have been commenced in 
the supreme court against other zemindars 
of these provinces; such, for example, es 
the Rajas of Tirhoot, Deenagepoor, and 
Beerbhoom, men of high rank, and the 
descendants of ancestors not very remote, 
who commanded armies, and d the 
rights of sovereign dominion over the 
relats or vassals of their respective zemia- 
daries; that all the zemindars of thes 
provinces, and the abovenamed more espe- 
cially, are indebted in enormous sums, far 
exceeding, as your petitioners believe, the 
amount of the whole annual revenue of 
these provinces, for debts mostly accruing 
from extorted donations, from the usurious 
and accumulated interest of many years, 
and from other means which are equally 
contrary to the laws of England and tw 
their own, bat capable of being establish- 
ed in an English court of law, by existing 
bonds or other written eements ; that, 
besides the injustice of subjecting the 
said persons to a foreign law, with the 
forms, process, and language, of which 
they are unacquainted, they would, by 
such a controul, be wholly emancipated 
from the government of your petitioners, 
and their revenues lost to the united 
East-India Company, and to the British 
nation, since it would be impossible 
for your petitioners to exercise any au- 
thority over them while they were under 
the actual and superior controul of the 
supreme court ; and the decrees of the 
said court being absolute, and admitting 
of no qualification, would always take 

lace off the claims of your petitioners in 
ehalf of the united East-India Company, 
and, by the terrors annexed to them, 
would be even preferably obeyed by the 
zemindars themselves, and in many cases 
serve by collusions or other means 8 
@ pretext to screen them from the autho- 
rity of your petitioners; and that, by such 
eflects, the whole revenue would be lot 
to the united East-India Company, and 
to the British nation: that the conse- 
hes which your petitioners have above 
escribed, as likely to result from the exe 
tension of the jurisdiction of the supreme 
court of jndicature to the semindars of 
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these provinces, would prove at this time 
the causes of others yet more alarming, 
inasmuch as your petitioners are charged 
with the defence of these provinces, in 
which they possess a precarious dominion 
of a few over millions, a dominion estub- 
lished by the mere influence of opinion 
and a long season of domestic peace, but 
at this time assailed with many surround- 
ing dangers, in the share which it partici- 
tes with the rest of the British empire 
in a war with the most powerful states of 
Europe, regarded with a jealous eye by 
all the nations of Indostan, and at this 
time: engaged in a war with the first in 
power and consequence amongst them: 
that the loss of the whole, or any consider- 
able failure in the revenue which the 
united East-India Company derives from 
these provinces, would be certainly fol- 
lowed by that of their existence in them, 
as your petitioners do at this time main- 
tain a large military force in the pay of 
the united East-India Company, which 
would be excited to mutiny and revolt 
whenever your petitioners were no longer 
able to pay it; and that such an event, 
besides its immediate danger, would occa- 
sion an invasion of these provinces, a ca- 
lamity which your petitioners are warrant- 
éd to foretel by the like effect of a like 
cause which actually happened in the year 
1764; and that your retitioners being in 
such a case, deprived of the means of re- 
sistance, these provinces, and the British 
dominion in India, must fail a certain sa- 
crifice to the ultimate effects of the exer- 
cise of an impolitic, unnatural, and lawless 
authority ; that your petitioners are also 
of opinion, that the attempt to extend to 
the inhabitants of these provinces the ju- 
risdiction of the supreme court of judica- 
ture, and the authority of the English law, 
and of the forms and fictions of that law, 
which are yet more intolerable because 
less capable of being understood, would 
be such a constraint on the minds of the 
le of these provinces, by the difference 

ef such laws and forms from their laws, 
habits, manners, and religious principles, 
which, under every successive constitution 
of the former governments have been re- 
ted and supported, as might inflame 
them, notwithstanding the known mildness 
and patience which constitute their gene- 
ral character, to an open rebellion, less in- 
deed to be apprehended in a time of peace, 
but certain in the event of an invasion ; and 
that such an evil occurring, in addition to 


the others already descxibed, would add 
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to the national uity and national re- 
proach of having deservedly incurred it: 
that your petitioners have judged it advis- 
able to resort to the means of open resis- 
tance to the acts of the supreme court of 
judicature on this first occasion, to prevent 
the example from spreading, by the en- 
couragement which would be given to 
artful and rapacious men, under the in- 
struction of the attorniea of the supreme 
court of judicature, and the loud invita- 
tions of the judges themselves, to com- 
mence other actions ayainst the other ze- 
mindars of these provinces, your peti- 
tioners being convinced, that such would 
be the effects of allowing the judgment of 
the supreme court of judicature to ope- 
rate on your petitioners, and equally cer- 
tain, that the mischief will be, in a great 
measure, suppressed by defeating the ends 
of it, and precluding the hopes of gain in 
the prosecution of it; that, therefore, 
your petitioners have resolved, that they 
will not suffer any judgment which may 
be given against them in the present cause 
to be carried into execution — eitber 
their persons or their property, deeming this 
a case of extraordinary urgency, which re- 
quires them to assume a dangerous per- 
sonal hazard and responsibility for the de- 
fence and preservation of the property 
and interests of the united East India 
Company, and of the British nation col- 
lectively in these kingdoms: that, in the 
preceding instance, and in the protection 
which they have given to their military 
officer, who was employed to apprehend 
the armed force sent by the sheriff against 
the Rajah of Cossijura, your petitioners 
are aware that they may be deemed to 
have offended against the strict form and 
letter of the law, and are apprehensive 
that other cases will multiply, which will 
oblige them to have recourse to the same 
means of defence, if the utes of the su- 
preme court of judicature persevere 
in the course which they have begun ; 
but your petitioners hope, that a due al- 
lowance will be made for the necessit 

under which they act, which leaves no al- 
ternative but public ruin, if they submit 
to the jurisdiction assumed by the su- 
preme court, or personal ruin if they op- 
pose it, and are to be made liable to the 
same penalties which would attend the 
resisting a lawful jurisdiction ; and that it 
will be considered, that as the constitu- 
tional and discriminating lines by which 
the wisdom of parliament hath marked 
the system of government in this king- 
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dom, have been broken by the judges of 
the supreme court of judicature, and as a 
resistance to that violence has been a ne- 
cessary obligation on your petitioners in 
_ the first instance, all the irregular and ex- 

traordinary acts which such resistance 
may draw after it ought to be imputed to 
the first aggression, as the primary and 
efficient cause of them; that your peti- 
tioners do not presume either to pray for 
a remedy. to the evils of which they have 
complained, nor to point out the means 
by which, in the opinion of your peti- 
tioners, such a remedy might be obtained 
and applied, the former being, as they 
conceive, the proper concern, and the ex- 
elusive province of the united East India 
Company, and the latter depending only 
on the wisdom of the British, parliament ; 
that the design and prayer of your peti- 
tioners is, and your petitioners do accord- 
ingly most humbly pray, that they, and 
all others acting under their authority, 
may be indemnified against all the legal 
consequences of their proceedings in the 
cases herein above recited and suggested, 
and that an act of parliament may be 

assed for that end ; that your petitioners, 

eing freed from every personal concern, 
and from the vexation’ and anxieties inci- 
dent to their present condition, may de- 
vote their whole time, attention, and la- 
bours, to the discharge of their prescribed 
duty, and to the advancement and pros- 
perity of the great national interests com- 
mitted to their charge.” 


_ A Petition of John Touchet and John 
Irving, agents for the British subjects re: 
siding in the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa, and their several dependen- 
cies, whose names are subscribed to the 
Petition hereafter set forth, was presented 
to the House, and read; setting forth, 
‘¢ That the petitioners have received the 
copy of a petition, certified, by a notary 
ublic in Calcutta, at Fort William in 
engal, to be a true copy of an original 
Petition to this honourable House, signed 
by 648 of the British subjects residing in 
the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, 
and their several dependencies; which 
copy, so authenticated as aforesaid, is in 
the words following: 
8° To the honourable the Commons of 
Great Britain in Parliament assembled. 
‘‘ The humble Petition of the British 
subjects residing in the provinces 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, and 
sheirseveral dependencies, sheweth, 
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‘¢, That yourpetitioners, labouring under 
the weight of many and great grievances, 
know not where to apply for relief with 
so much propriety and confidence as ts 
the Commons of Great Britain in parlia- 
ment assembled, the great guardians of 
the liberties and properties of British sub- 
jects. 

‘© That your petitioners humbly con- 
ceive, there are certain rights inherent 
Englishmen, and confirmed by the most 
sacred acts of the legislature, which no 
power on earth can legally deprive them 
of, where the laws of Great Britain are in 
force. 

«¢ That your petitioners observed, with 
the deepest concern and affliction, that, at 
the passing of the Act of the 13th Geo. 3, 
intituled, ‘ An Act for establishing certain 
‘regulations for the better management 
‘ of the affairs of the East India Company, 
‘as well in India, as in Europe,”’ and pre- 
vious to it, very erroneous reports had 
been propagated, and ae ideas en- 
tertained, of the principles and practices 
of the British subjects residing within 
these provinces; from which it was in- 
ferred, that they required more rigorous 
restraints and coercions than have been 
usually imposed upon Englishmen. 

‘¢ That your petitioners, knowing such 
reports, when applied to the community, 
to be void of all foundation in truth, did 
flatter themselves that time, better infor- 
mation, and their own loyal and obe- 
dient conduct, would have convinced their 
enemies, and the whole English nation, 
of the injustice and cruelty of these sup- 
positions, and have excited the known 
candour of the British parliament to 
frame, in their wisdom, such ordimances 
and regulations as were better adapted to 
the real circumstances and situation of 
your petitioners. 

‘¢ That your petitioners have, fur some 
years, vainly flattered themselves with this 
expectation; and now find, to their un- 
speakable sorrow, that their dutiful sub- 
mission appears only to have encouraged 
the justices of the supreme court to pro- 
ceed step by step in reducing them to the 
most grievous distress, till your petitioners 
have, in fact, been put out of the law by 
a declaration from the bench on a solema 
occasion, that the act of parliament above 
recited was not intended for the security 
and protection of the whole, but for the 
immediate protection of a part of the m- 
habitants of these provinces. 

‘© That your petitioners humbly con» 
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ceive, that the trial by jury, im all cases 
where it can be granted, is one of those 
inherent, unalienable, and indefeasible 
rights, of which neither time nor circum- 
stance can deprive a British subject living 
under British laws; yet the justices of the 
supreme court of judicature in Bengal 
have, by the actual or assumed powers 
of a charter granted under an act of par- 
liament, refused to allow your petitioners 
the benefit of this sacred bulwark of their 
freedom, except in criminal cases, thereby, 
as your petitioners apprehend, acting in 
direct contradiction to the late act of par- 
liament, to the fundamental law of the land, 
and the great charter of British liberties : 
this grievance, soinsupportable, must come 
home to the breast of every Englishman, 
and none will feel it more sensibly than the 
enlightened members of a British senate. 

‘¢ With all due submiesion to the will of 
their most gracious sovereign, and with 
the most loyal and sincere affection for 
his person, family, and government, your 
petitioners humbly apprehend, that nei- 
ther letters patent nor any other grant be 
valid, if made contrary to the known law 
of the land; yet the said justices, acting 
under letters patent, assume a power not 
only to fine and imprison your petitioners, 
but to decide on all actions for damages 
for personal wrongs, both determining the 
fact, and assessing the damages to any 
amount, at their own discretion, thereby 
taking to themselves an uncontrouled 
dominion over the persons and property of 
your petitioners, to the great fear and im- 
minent danger of all British subjects. 

‘© Your petitioners humbly conceive, 
that in all subject states, but more espe- 
cially in one so remote from the seat of 
empire, where the disproportion between 
the governing power and those governed 
is So great as to make the present safety 
and future permanency of the dominion 
itself depended entirely upon the preca- 
rious tie of ideal superiority, that all possi- 
ble tenderness and caution should be used, 
#0 prevent that opinion being weakened or 
destroyed, or the authority or reputation 
of the government lessened, lest the mul- 
titude should be encouraged to put them- 
selves on a level with their rulers, and lose 
that idea of their superior power by which 
alone they are held in subjection ; but, to 
the great mortification and alarm of your 
petitioners, they see the respect and vene- 
ration which the natives have heretofore 
manifested for the government daily de- 
ereasing, Owing, as your petitioners verily 
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believe, to the extension of the authority 
of the court acting independent of the 
government to persons and cases where 
they conceive it never was the intention of 
the legislature to allow them to act, a 
spirit of contempt for its authority and for 

uropeans in general heretofore unknown, _ 
diffusing itself among the natives, which, 
if not restrained in due time, must ter- 
minate in disaffection and resistance, and 
ultimately occasion the destruction of the 
British subjects residing in these pro- 
vinces, and the loss of these valuable do- 
minions to the crown of Great Britain for 
ever. 

«© That your petitioners, entertaining 
the most perfect conviction of the truth of 
these observations, suggested by the re- © 
sistance shewn to the authority of govern- 
ment in various parts of these provinces, 
and by the late daring tumult, heretofore 
unprecedented, which happened in open 
day in the capital, and at the entrance of 
the seat of judicature itself, offer them 
with submission to your most serious con- 
sideration. 

‘¢ Your petitioners have been informed, 
and believe, that ex post facto and retros- 

ctive laws are contrary to natural justice, 
Incompatible with the laws of England, 
and irreconcileable to the feelings of a 
British parliament, and that they are held 
in abhorrence by the nation ; that, if these 
principles are admitted in England, and 
acknowledged to be productive of the most 
fatal consequences, they must apply still 
more forcibly to a subjected country, 
situated at the distance of half the globe, 
where the manners, customs, laws, and 
prejudices of the people, differ so widely 
from those of the governing nation; your 
petitioners appeal to the humanity of the 
British parliament, to reflect on the innu- 
merable hardships which must ensue, and 
the universal confusion which must be 
occasioned, as well to personal rights as to 
public and private property, by giving to 
the voluminous and intricate laws of Eng- 
land a boundless retrospective power in 
the midst of Asia, and by an application 
of those laws, made for the freest and most 
enlightened people upon earth, the prin- 
ciple of whose constitution is founded in 
virtue and liberty, to transactions with the 
natives of India, who have, from time im- 
memorial, lived under a despotic govern- 
ment, established on fear and restraint: 
and your petitioners most earnestly call 
upon you to consider what must be the 
fears, what must be the terrors, of indivi- 
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duals, to find their titles to property, thei¢ 
transactions and engagements with natives 
previous tothe establishment of the court of 
judicature, tried by the standard of English 

aw, and by men educated under its forms, 
and unavoidably imbibing its prejudices, 
when no such laws could be known to or 
practised by natives or Europeans then re- 
siding inthe country, and at a timetoowhen 
few or no persons of legal knowledge were 
in the country to assist or advise them. 

‘¢ Your petitioners humbly conceive, 
that no tyranny can be more dreadful in 
its operations, or more fatal in its conse- 
quences, than that a court, established by 
law, with all the authority of one of the 
first courts in England, should also possess 
undefined powers and jurisdiction, of which 
the judges of it are the sole interpreters, 
and under no controul but at the immense 
distance of the mother country; yet such 
is the situation of your petitioners, they are 
placed withia the reach of this two-edged 
weapon, surrounded with the toils and pit- 
falls of the law in a country where perjury 
is almost a profession, unknowing where 
they may rest in safety: for the judges of 
this court can at pleasure determine on the 
denomination of a civil injury, the degree 
of its criminality, by what statutes it shall 
be tried, what penalties shall be inflicted, 
and who are, and who are not, amenable to 
the jurisdiction of the court. The judges 
have declared, that they are, by the charter 
of justice, pnpamercd: to moderate the 
laws of England by the customs of this 
country ; but their information respecting 
these customs can only be obtained from 
such witnesses as appear before them, and 
it is in the breasts of the Judges to. admit 
or reject what evidence they please. This 
power had filled your petitioners with the 
utmost terror and dismay; if it had re- 
mained with a body of jurors, acquainted 
with the language of the natives, informed 
as to their customs, and bound by oath to 
. decide with truth and justice, there would 
have existed no foundation for either. 

‘s Your petitioners perceived, with heart- 
felt satisfaction, that the said Act had pro- 
vided some barrier against oppression, by 
authorizing an appeal from the decrees of 
the supreme court to his Majesty in coun- 
cil, which his Majesty has also been most 
ecerba pleased to recognize in his 
charter of justice; but the hopes of relief, 
raised upon this foundation, vanished from 
before us, when your petitioners found 
that the judges of the court had not only 
taken upon themselves to make and alter 
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the rules of it, but that they could receive 
or refuse what evidence they pe a 
proper, and that the appeal could only 

eard under these rules, and upon the evi- 
dence recorded during the trial, removed 
at such a vast distance from the tribunal 
of justice, before an unjust or ill seo- 
tence could be reversed, the sufferer might 
fall a victim to penury, or perish by im- 
prisonment: but, from an appeal under 
such circumstances, what redress can your 
petitioners obtain ? 

‘< Your petitioners entertain all becom- 
ing respect for the authority of the charter 
of justice, and the utmost reverence for 
their sovereign, whose sanction it has re- 
ceived: yet they cannot but observe, that, 
by the powers dele in this charter, 
men are constituted the judges of their 
own acts, which appears to your peti- 
tioners highly improper and inconsistent : 
for the judges of the supreme court in 
Calcutta are impowered to sit also asa 
court of chancery, and in this capacity to 
revise, correct, rescind, or confirm, deci- 
sions ee by themselves whilst acting 
as judges in a court of law; and by an- 
other part of their institution, they possess 
the power, and they alone, of staying exe- 
cution in criminal cases, till his Majesty’s 

leasure be known. There is a principle 
in bumao nature which inevitably im- 
presses a bias upon the mind in favour of 
its own decisions, and experience has de- 
cided that reason and philosophy are too 
weak to restrain it; but in all well-regu- 
lated communities, when the consequences 
of any principle are foreseen, or found to 
be fatal, the wisdom of the legislature in- 
te » to check its operation. Your 
petitioners have the most perfect coavic- 
tion, that the possible evils. of this power 
did not occur to their moet merciful sove- 
reign when his approbation was conferred 
to the charter of justice, and that they re- 
quire only to be pvuinted out to ensure 
redress. 

‘¢ Your petitioners with all deference, 
conceive that there must be some funda- 
mental error in that institution, which re- 
quires a more than ordinary degree of 
temper, ability, and integrity, to carry its 
purposes into execution ; and they do not 

esitate to declare, that to administer the 
power appertaining to the institution of 
the supreme court without extensive pub- 
lic detriment, and partial acts of private 
severity and injustice (if it be possible at 
all), requires more equity and modera- 


tion, discernment and enlightened abilt- 
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ties, than they can hope to find in any 
men. To what extent the judges of his 
- Majesty's court may possess those quali- 
ties, your petitioners do not pretend to 
decide, and still less to assert that they do 
not possess them at all; but they com- 
plain of the jurisdiction, of the uncon- 
trouled unlimited powers, with which the 
court is vested, and with the execution of 
which no men are to be trusted. 

«‘ Your petitioners can bear distress 
like men, but they must also feel like men, 
and speak these feelings like Englismen. 
If the language of complaint is warm, let 
it be attributed to the dread of future in- 
juries, from a keen sensibility of what is 
past. Your petitioners claim a trial b 
jury as their birth-right; and they solicit 
to be relieved from the other great griev- 
ances they labour under. To a British 
House of Commons they appeal, with the 
firmest reliance on its wisdom, justice, and 
humanity ; and in appealing to such a tri- 
bunal, they perceive their apprehensions 
yield to the most flattering hopes of a 
speedy redress. 

“Your petitioners therefore humbly 
pray, that you will be pleased to take into 
consideration the following requests :—~ 

“‘ To grant a trial by jury in all cases 
where it 1s by law established in England. 

‘‘ To limit the retrospective powers of 
the court to the time of its establishment 
in Bengal. 

‘‘ To define, beyond the power of dis- 
cretional distinction, the persons who are 
and who are not amenable to the jurisdic- 
tion of the court. 

‘To declare what statutes shall, and 

what statutes shall not be in force in 
Bengal. 
TS direct and circumscribe the power 
of the court in the admission and rejec- 
tion of evidence, so as that all melee 
evidence may accompany the a y 
way of affidavit or suheraribe: oi 

‘“ To appoint distinct and separate 
judges for the law and equity sides of the 
court. 

“To restore the ancient and constitu- 
tional power of hearing appeals in the first 
instance, to the supreme authority in this 
government formerly vested in the presi- 
dent and council], and now vested in the 
governor-general and council. 

‘“< To lodge a power of staying execu- 
tions in criminal cases, till his Majesty’s 

pleasure be known, in the governor-ge- 
neral and council. And your petitioners 
shall ever pray.” 

Ordered to lie on the table. 
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Debate on General Smith’s Motion for 
a Committee on the Petitions against the 
Supreme Judicature of Bengal.| Feb. 12. 
The preceding petitions being read, 

General Smith spoke as follows: Mr. 
Speaker, it is not my intention to make 
any apology to the House for calling its 
attention to the petitions now read. The 
subject is too important to require it, but 
I am very free to declare, that on this oc: 
casion, no personal motives whatever in- 
fluence my mind; I disclaim every idea 
of personality; I am impelled by motives 
of justice and humanity, to give such a 
representation of facts, as I trust will 
make their impression upon the members 
of this House, and from thence will ap- 
pear the absolute necessity of coming to 
some speedy determination relative to the 
very distracted state of our government 
in Bengal and its subordinate provinces. - 

Before, Sir, I enter into the present state 
of the jurisdiction of the supreme court 
of judicatare, it may be necessary to de- 
scribe what was the state of jurisdiction 
in Bengal, before the supreme court was 
established. The mayor's court of Cal- 
cutta decided all causes of meum and 
tuum; it consisted of a mayor and nine 
aldermen, appointed by the governor and 
council, from the inhabitants of Calcutta ; 
they were appointed for life, unless for 
mis@haviour, &c. and then they might be 
removed, but any alderman so removed 
had his a to the King in council. I 
believe the} decisions of that court were 
in general very upright. The very few 

eals from it serve to confirm me in my 
opinion. The chief justice, on the open- 
ing of the supreme court of judicature, 
paid many high compliments to the deci- 
sions of the mayor's court, then to be abo- 
lished. The sessions of oyer. and ter- 
miner were held. by the governor and 
council as the King’s justices; I believe I 
may safely say, that their conduct as 
ju was without reproach; they de- 
cided upon all occasions to the best of 
their facarseat. and justice was ever tem- 
pered with mercy. In the internal pro- 
vinces, courts of Adawlet and Phousder 
were established, when the civil and cri- 
minal jurisdiction was exercised betwixt 
native and native, subject to the controul 
of the provincial councils, and from whose 
decisions, if any person thought himself 
injured, he mig appeal to the governor 
and council of Fort William, who by the 
charter were invested with the supreme 
authority. | | 
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Thid was the state of the respective ju- 
risdictions in Bengal, when the supreme 
-court of judicature, instituted by virtue of 
an act of parliament of the 13th year of 
his present Majesty, was opened in Cal- 
cutta. It is impossible, Sir, to speak of 
the establishment of that court, and pass 
over in silence the first remarkable judg- 
ment; I mean the case of the Rajah 
Nundocomar. I do not mean to enter 
‘fully into the merits of this extraordinary 
case, I have my own decided opinion upon 
it; but Rajah Nundocomar was indicted 
for forgery, a forgery committed many 
‘years before the establishment of the su- 
preme court of judicature; he was found 
‘guilty, condemned, and executed.* Let 
us compare the conduct of the judges of 
‘the supreme court with that of the go- 
‘vernor and council sitting as justices, in 
1762. | 

Redachum Metre, a Gentoo inhabitant 
-of Calcutta, was tried for a forgery, found 
-guilty and condemned ; the Hindoo inha- 
bitants of Calcutta presented a strong pe- 
tition to the governor and council, stating, 
that by their laws, forgery was not a 
crime to be punished with death; the ter- 
rors which every inhabitant of that coun- 
_ try would be under, if the laws of England, 
‘which were contrary to their laws, cus- 
toms, and religion, should operate so as to 
‘ affect their lives, and therefore most ear- 
nestly requesting the governor and coun- 
cil. to suspend the execution of the sen- 
tence, and to recommend Radachum 
‘Metre to his Majesty’s royal clemency. 
The governor and council wisely com- 
plied with the prayer of the petition, and 
- thereby gave his Majesty an opportunity 
' of exercising the brightest attribute of his 
" crown, by extending his royal mercy ; and 
‘a pardon was granted. 

Now, if there ever was any one case 
more peculiarly fitting to be submitted 
‘to his Majesty's decision than another, I 
do conceive it to be the case of the Rajah 
Nundocomar; a man who had been the 
ptime minister of that country, a man of 
‘very high rank, with respect to his parti- 
cular cast; condemned for a crime com- 
mitted so many years before the establish- 
ment of the supreme court, and upon an 
act, that it has been said, does not extend 
to the East Indies; add to this, that the 
principal evidence against him was a man 
of noteriously bad character.* If to all 
these circumstances, we keep in our re- 
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able sentence since the establishment of 
the supreme court of judicature; I do 
conceive it would have been highly just, 
as well as politic, to have given his Ma- 
jesty an occasion of exercising his judg- 
ment, and in that case I have not a doubt, 
but the Rajah Nundocomar would have 
experienced the same royal clemency as 
was extended to Radachum Metre. The 
execution of Nundocomar will, I hope, 

oint out the absolute necessity of grant- 
ing an authority to the council of state, to 
respite any sentence of death by 
the supreme court, until his Majesty’s 
pleasure shall be known. 

Sir, the petitions on the table complaia 
of an extension of the jurisdiction of the 
supreme court of judicature, beyond what 
they are empowered to exercise by the 
act or by the charter. I have read the 
charter with attention, and I have dili- 
gently perused the records of the Com- 
pany. I am convinced, that it never was 
the intention of parliament, when the Act 
was passed, to subject the native inhabi- 
tants of Bengal, &c. to the British laws. 
Peruse the Act, and see how very cautious- 
ly it is worded. The supreme court are 
absolutely restrained from exercising juris- 
diction over the natives, unless they each 
shall sign an agreement to submit to the 
jurisdiction of the court. British subjects 
and others, directly or indirectly, employ- 
ed in the service of the Company, or of 
any of our subjects, are the only objects of 
the jurisdiction of the supreme court. 
From the judges construction of who are 
employed, directly or indirectly, has 
arisen ali these disputes which have been 
carried to such a length, that the governor 
general and council have thought it ne- 
cessary to interfere, and place a limit to 
the jurisdiction of the court, and then to 
appeal to parliament by petition for an 
act of indemnity. 

To convince this House of the intole- 
rable hardships which the inhabitants of 
Bengal now Labout under, from the as- 
sumed jurisdiction of the court, I shall beg 
leave to state some very striking instances. 
The first happened in the province of 
Dacca. Dacca is a province remarkable 
for the flatness of its surface, and when the 
periodical rains set in, it was not uncom- 
mon for the torrents which poured down 
with great rapidity from the mountains to 
the eastward to overflow the banks, and 
sometimes to force a new channel for the 
river. It so happened, that this circum 
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stance occurred not long since. As sqon 
as the rainy season subsided, the Rajah 
through whose possessions the river had 
formerly flowed, cultivated the old bed, 
and by proper means prepared it for agri- 
culture. At the same time, another Ra- 
jah sent his men to plough and sow part 
of the same- spot. When the time of 
harvest came, they both assembled an 
armed force to collect the crop; some 
people were killed on both sides, and the 

arvest was reaped by him who first began 
to cultivate. A complaint was made to 
the provincial council of Dacca. The 
cause was in hearing. The Rajah who 
had been the aggressor, finding that he 
could not support his pretensions in the 
country court, applied to the oe 
court at Calcutta: and upon asimple afli- 
davit, warrants were granted against two 
of the principal officers of the Rajah who 
reaped the crop, to apprehend them as 
murderers. They were apprehended and 
brought to Calcutta very soon after the 
assizes; the counsel for these prisoners 
offered bail; no bail was accepted; they 
were loaded with such heavy irons, that 
the counsel represented there were appre- 
hensions of a mortification. After five 
months confinement, the assizes were held. 
The prosecutors were not prepared for 
trial. Bail was again offered, but not ad- 
mitted. After twelve months imprison- 
ment, they were brought to trial; the 
counsel for the prisoners, upon the cross 
examination of the very first evidence 
called on the part of the prosecution, 
clearly proved, that these two unhappy 
men were not within the jurisdiction of 
the court; no othcr evidence was exa- 
mined and they were of course discharged. 
I mention these circumstances with more 
confidence, because that very evidence, 
and the learned counsel who defended the 
prisoners, are at this time members of 
this House. [ shall only add on this sub- 
ject, that on application to the supreme 
court for redress and reparation, the judge 
declared he could give no redress nor re- 
paration, because the prosecutor was not 
withio the jurisdiction of the court. The 
Rajah, who defended the cause of his ser- 
vants, declared that the defence cost him 
near 3,000/. 

The next instance which I shall state, 
is what relates to the Patna cause, but as 
the publication of all those proceedings is 
intended, I shall state it briefly. Shah 
Abas Beg, a Persian, who had formerly 
served in our armies with some reputation, 
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dies at Patna; he leaves a considerable 
property; his widow and his nephew claim 
the inheritance ; suits are preferred to the 
provincial council of Patna, who issue an 
order to the cazies and mufties (who are 
the expounders of the Mahomedan law, 
and receive a monthly stipend as a salary 
of office) to examine into the allegations, 
and to report according to their laws and 
usages. The cazies and mufties make 
their report, that by their law, the nephew 
as heir, is entitled to three fourths, and 
the widow to one fourth of the effects of 
the deceased. The provincial council 
make a decree in consequence, and order 
it to be carried into execution. The 
widow was not satisfied with the decision. 
The mufties report to the council, that 
she throws impediments to the execution 
of the decree; the provincial council en- 
force their order, and after some few days 
the widow appoints avaqueel or agent to act 
for her, sa the decree is executed. The 
widow, not pleased with the decision of 
the provincial council, applied to the su- 
preme court at Calcutta, not by way of 
appeal, for appeals could only be brought 
betore the governor general and council, 
but 1 believe, obtained writs of trespass 
against the Mahomedan doctors of the 
law, and the nephew. It being a bailable 
offence, the governor general and council, 
thinking their authority invaded, ordered 
the provincial council of Patna to give 
bail tor the appearance of the cazies and 
mufties, being the Mahomedan law of- 
ficers of government, and the provincial 
council entered into recognizances for 
36,0004. At length the cause was tried 
by the supreme court of judicature. Be- 
hadar Beg, the nephew, pleaded not sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction; his plea was over 
ruled, because he was, or had been a far- 
mer of land under the Company, or secu- 
rity to a farmer. The Mahomedan doc- 
tors of law stated, that they acted under 
the appointment of the president and 
council; that it was usual and customary 
to decide causes betwixt Mahomedans by 
the Mussulman law; that they thought 
themselves legally authorised to give opi- 
nions, and to obey the perwannah or or- 
ders of the provincial council of Patna. 
They also stated the powers of the present 
governor-gencral and council, given by 
act of parliament, and that the governor- 
general and council, continued to intrust 
the administration of justice in the Bahar 
province to the provincial council, and to 
suffer the Mahomedan doctors to exercise 
[4G] | 
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the powers before described. The judges 
of the supreme court decide, that the pro- 
ceedings of the cazies and mufttes were 
illegal, because they acted by the autho- 
rity of a council, which council possessed 
only a delegated authority, and which they 
could not possibly delegate to others, 
quoting it as an established maxim in the 
Jaw, that “ delegatus non potest delegare:” 
upon this principle, judgment was pro- 
nounced in favour of the widow against 
Behadar Beg, the mufties, and cazies, and 
damages decreed to the amount of 30,0000. 
In consequence of this judgment, the pro- 
vincial council of Patna gave up the par- 
ties. They were sent down prisoners to 
Calcutta, a distance of 400 miles. The 
cawzie sunk under the weight of his mis- 
fortune, aod dicd onthe road. The others 
were not so happy. Thcy survived their 
journey, only to be sent to the common 
gaol, sentenced to perpetual imprisonment, 
for in such light I must regard it, since 
from the excessive damages decreed, it is 
impossible they should be ever liberated, 
unless by the interposition of the British 
legislature. This, Sir, is another of the 
blessed effects of the transported laws of 
freedom. 

'I come now, Sir, to the third instance, 
and which has been the immediate cause 
of the petition to this House, from the go- 
vernor-general and council of Bengal. 
The Rajah of Cossijurah is the most con- 
siderable and most ancient zemindar of the 
district of Midenpoor. Cossinaut Baboo, 
his relation, and a considerable merchant 
of Calcutta, had been for many years the 
Rajah’s security for the payment of his 
revenues. Some disputes arise between 
the Rajah and his security, on the adjust- 
ment of their accounts. Cossinaut makes 
a balance due to him of 15,000/. and ap- 
plies to the governor-gencral and council 
for their assistance to recover his debt. 
They send this account to the Rajah and 
desire an explanation, who produces an 
account on his part, which makes Cossi- 
naut his debtor. Cossinaut, not satisfied 
with the proceedings of the governor-ge- 
neral and council, and deeming the pro- 
cess of the supreme court of judicature a 
more efficacious mode of obtaining his 
balance, obtains a writ against the Rajah. 
The governor and council-general were 
alarmed at this proceeding of the su- 
east court, because they conceived it to 

e an extension of jurisdiction not granted 
by the charter. They took the advice of 
their advocate-general, and for the reasons 
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assigned in their petition, determined to 
interpose that authority with which they 
were invested by parliament. The Rajah 
of Cossijurah, terrified at the idea of being 
subjected to the jurisdiction of a court, 
whose laws and lahguage were to him to- 
tally unknown, orders his vaqueel or agent 
to adopt the necessary measures. He, the 
vaqueel, applied to an attorney, with an 
intention to plead, that the Rajah was not 
subject to the jurisdiction of the court. 
The vaqueel was also ordered to Jeara 
from the governor-general and council, in 
what manner the Rajah was to conduct 
himself in this extraordinary dilemms. 
The governor-general and council po- 
tively direct him not to admit of any writ 
being served on him, and to declare that 
he was not amenable to the jurisdiction of 
the court. <A sherifl’s officer with some 
armed men are sent to the Rajah’s fortress 
to execute the writ. The Rajah sum- 
monses his dependants, and the sherifl’s 
officer is informed, that no writ from the 
supreme court can be executed there, the 
Rajah not being subject to the jurisdiction 
vf the court. The bailiff takes post in a 
gateway, and sends intelligence to the 
sheriff of Calcutta, of his inability to exe- 
cute the writ. A reinforcement of 16 
European seamen, and 60 natives, all arm- 
ed with muskets, pistols, swords, &c. is 
sent to the assistance of the bailiff. As 
soon as the governor-general and council 
were informed of such a force being sent 
to execute the writ of the supreme court 
on the Rajah of Cossijurah, they sent their 
orders to lieut.-col. Auchmuty, who com- 
manded a military station in that neigh- 
bourhood, to detach two comprnies of 
seapoys to the assistance of the Rajah, and 
to take prisoners all persons who were en- 
ploved with or under the orders of the 
sherift’s officer. But the reinforcement 
to the sheriff's officer had enabled him to 
execute his writ of sequestration on the 
lands and property of the Rajah, to the 
amcunt of 30,000/. I shall not at present 
enlarge upon the mode and manner 0 
which this writ was executed; J shall only 
observe, in the very words of the pe- 
tition, ‘* That in the execution of the 
writ, the apartments allotted to the female 
‘a of the Rajah’s family, which are ever 

eld sacred in this country, were forcibly 
entered, his temple broke open and pol- 
luted, and the image of his worship thrust 
into a basket, and deposited with mixed 
lumber, under the seal of the court. Such 
acts are accounted instances of the grosses 
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violation and sacrilege, according to the 
principles and persuasions of the inhabit- 
ants of these provinces, and have been 
never known to have been authorised with 
impunity by the most despotic of their 
Mahomedan rulers.” And to this I must 
add their comment: “ It is to be lament- 
ed that such a reproach should have fallen 
on the professors of the mild and benevo- 
lent dictates of the Christian dispensation, 
not as the effects of a wanton abuse of 
authority; but as the necessary and un- 
avoidable operation of a forcign law, in 
the barbarous attempt to force it on a 
conquered people.”? Soon after the writ 
of sequestration had been executed, the 
detachment from colonel Auchmuty’s camp 
arrived under the command of lieut. Bun- 
ford, who takes prisoners without blood- 
shed, the whole party that supported the 
sheriffs officer. An account is sent tothe 
governor general and council, of the exe- 
cution of their orders: the whole party 
are sent prisoners to Calcutta, and on 
their arrival there are set at liberty. The 
supreme court were incensed at this re- 
sistance to their authority, but as the go- 
vernor general and council were placed 
by law above their jurisdiction, they ap- 
pear resolved to shew the utmost extent 
of their displeasure against all those who 
obeyed the orders of the council. They 
commit the attorney of the Company (Mr. 
Naylor) to gaol, and twenty interrogato- 
ries are made to him whilst in prison, to 
disclose the secrets of his clients, the go- 
vernor general and council, on behalf of 
the India Company; interrogatories, that 
are equal to the spirit of any inquisition in 
Europe. 

A writ is issued against lieut. Bunford, 
who commanded the detachment sent to 
the relief of the Rajah of Cossijurah; the 
governor general and council send their 
positive orders to lieut. col. Auchmuty not 
to suffer any writ to be executed in his 
camp upon himself or any other person 
whatsoever, for the execution of their 
orders relative to the Rajah of Cossijurah. 
Auchmuty forms a line of centinels round 
his camp, with orders that no stranger 
whatsoever is to be admitted. An ofticer 
from the supreme court arrives with the 
warrant; he is stopped at the advanced 
post ; he sends his name, and delivers a 
copy of that clause of the charter, which 
commands all officers, civil and military, 
to be aiding, assisting, and obedient in all 
things to the supreme court, as they will 
answer the contrary at their peril, The 
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officer of the supreme court was ordered 
to depart from the camp, with this infor- 
mation, ‘ that it was the orders of the 
governor-general and council, not to ad- 
mit of any writ being executed for any act 
done by those who obeyed their orders, 
relative to the Rajah of Cossijurah.” 
From this detail of facts, the House will 
erceive the anarchy which now prevails 
in Bengal. What an alarming situation ! 
The governor-general and council find 
themselves reduced to the indispensible 
necessity of actually employing military 
force to restrain the jurisdiction assumed 
by the judges of the supreme court, the 
foundation of whose authority is a British 
Act of Parliament. If these difficulties 
have arisen from different constructions of 
the Act itself, it is the strongest argument 
that I can urge for explaining and amend- 
ing that Act of Parliament. The very 
idea of enforcing the laws of Great Britain 


upon the natives of Indostan, has, in m 


mind, something so incompatible wit 

common sense, with justice and with good 
policy, that I cannot suffer myself to rea- 
son upon the subject. But, Sir, the dis- 
agreeable situation of upwards of 500 offi- 
cers of the army in Bengal, demand our 
immediate attention; and I should think 
myself very much wanting in my duty to 
those gallant men who formerly served 
under me, if I did not embrace the most 
early occasion to relieve them from their 
embarrassment. As officers are now cir- 
cumstanced, judging from what has already 
happened, no officer in Bengal can know 
the exact line of his duty. Contradictory 
orders are sent to him by the court of ju- 
dicature, and by the governor. general and 
council. He is commanded by a clause 
in the charter to be aiding, assisting, and 
obedient in all things to the supreme court, 
as he will answer it at his peril. He is 
ordered by the governor-general and coun- 
cil, from whom he receives his commis- 
sion, and who are appointed by parliament 
to govern the provinces, not to permit the 
writs of the supreme court to be executed. 
Disobedience to the one may be construed 
into a capital crime; disobedience to the 
other, may subject the officer to the se- 
verest sentence of a general court-mar- 
tial, After this description, I conceive, 
it will be unnecessary for me to use any 
argument to entorce the propriety of en- 
tering immediately into the consideration 
of these matters. But, Sir, I cannot help 
saying, that I look with a very jealous eye 
upon apy event that tends, in the most 
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- remote degree, to weaken the panels of 

obedience in the officers of the army in 
India, to those from whom they receive 
their commissions: that army is instituted 
upon very different a than the 
armies of the crown. The members of 
this House are, perhaps, not well informed 
of the difference of the establishments. It 
is a delicate subject for me to speak upon; 
but in the service of the India Company 
there cannot exist the same powerful in- 
centives which operate in the King’s ser- 
vice: it has been construed as a compact 
between two parties for the performance 
of certain duties. The officers in that 
service have in general exceedingly well 
performed their part of the compact; but 
at a distance so remote from the parent 
state, and where the ties to obedience’ are 
not indissoluble, 1 lay it down as an inva- 
riable maxim, that the positive authority 
of those who grant commissions must not 
for a moment admit of any doubt whatso- 
ever. 

I have shewn some desire to bring on 
the consideration of the petitions without 
delay, and I will state to the House my 
rcasons: a fleet is now on the point of 
sailing for India; I would wish that the 
first vessel which shall sail, after the re- 
ccipt of those petitions, shall carry out the 
pleasing tidings that this House will take 
into their most serious consideration, not 
only the prayer of those petitions, but the 
state of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, as far 
as relates to the extension of the jurisdic- 
tion of the supreme court. Whatever 
may be the sfate of those countries, I am 
convinced, that when the governor-general 
and council, and the inhabitants in gene- 
ral, shall know for a certainty, that at 
length parliament has commenced @ se- 
Tious enquiry into their grievances, all 
contention will be instantly suspended. 
The judges will relax from their attempts 
to extend their jurisdiction, in expecta- 
tion of such a clear, decisive line being 
drawn as shall mark out its future limits 
beyond all controversy; and, in short, 
that all orders of men will wait with just 
deference and respect to the decision of 
that power which alone can give them re- 
lief. I therefore humbly move you, Sir, 
ss That the said petitions be referred to a 
committee: that the committee be a se- 
lect one, and that it consist of fifteen mem- 
bers ta be chosen by ballot.” 

Mr. Boughton House. I rise, Sir, to 
second the motion of my hon. friend: and 
i feel.a peculiar satisfaction in treading 
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the same path with him upon this matter, 
which is of such vast importance to the 
public interest; an occasion so competent 
to his abilities, and so worthy of his huma- 
nity. Actuated by the same principles, 
I have shared in his anxiety to bring it to 
a speedy discussion; confident, that when 
the wisdom of parliament is once seriously 
employed, we shall all see its importance, 
and all join heartily our endeavours to ap- 
ply an adequate remedy to the -several 
grievances now stated to exist in one of 
our most valuable possessions. As to my- 
self, I should readily acquiesce in any 
mode of proceeding, which could substan- 
tially conduce to this salutary purpose. 
But, asthe field we must enter upon is 
extremely wide; and the considerations to 
be taken in before any decisive plan can 
be adopted, are numerous and intricate; 
I am clearly of opinion, that no method 
will be so efficacious for bringing every 
necessary light before the eye of parlia- 
ment, as that proposed by my hon. friend. 
By this channel of enquiry, records may 
be consulted, verbal testimony procured, 
and facts arranged, which will bring the 
whole business in a proper train for the 
House to proceed to a deliberate decision. 
My object is not to accuse individuals, but 
to afford a remedy to public evils. 

Experience dearly bought, Sir, has in- 
structed this natiow, and this hon. House, 
not to be neglectful of the petitions and 
remonstrances of our fellow subjects. situ-: 
ated in distant parts of our widely extended 
dominions. Had we disregarded as fac- 
tious, or frivolous, or ill-grounded, the pe- 
titions and remonstrances now lying upon 
our table, and which form the subject of 
this day’s deliberation; the House of Coun- 
mons would certainly have departed from 
its dignity and its justice. But I rejoice 
at this moment, to see a happier principle 
prevailing; and in the assurance it gives 
me, that we shall now proceed in this im- 
portant business with moderation and stea- 
diness, untilave have established our Indian 
government upon such a footing as may 
be honourable to the nation, and produc- 
tive of the great advantages which it is in 
the power of our discretion to ensure. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to enlarge 
upon the vast importance of the subiect 
now before us. That truth must strike 
forcibly upon every gentleman’s mind. 
when he reflects, that we are about to de- 
cide upon the good government of a 
country, 150,000 square miles in extent: 
inhabited by various races and tribes of 
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men, who are diversified in their religion, 
usages, manners, and ways of thinking; 
nations, who were enlightened by science 
and legislation very long before our an- 
cestors had emerged from barbarism. And 
every generous feeling of our nature will 
be excited, when we reflect, that the hap- 
piness of ten millions of our fellow crea- 
tures now lies at stake before us. The 
native inhabitants of Bengal and Bahar 
complain of the intolerable violation of 
their customs and religious observances, 
occasioned by the jurisdiction of English 
Jaw courts lately instituted amongst them ; 
such as was never made by former con- 
querors, and pray for the continuance of 
their ancient Jaws. Hand in hand with 
these complaints you have received re- 
monstrances from a very large and re- 
epectable body of British subjects, resid- 
ing in those countries, to whom we owe 
qusnice as our fellow subjects, and whose 
appiness and content deserve our serious 
attention, since it is upon them that we 
must in a great measure rely, for the good 
management, as well as security of that 
distant terrritory. Lastly, you have a 
petition from your governor general and 
council, acting under the sanction of par- 
liamentary appointment ; which states to 
you, that they have been driven to the 
necessity of employing military force to 
restrain the alarming extension of power 
attempted by his Majesty’s judges; and 
praying therefore from this House an in- 
demnity for the violent measures, which 
they conceived the exigency required for 
the security of that dominion, intrusted to 
their government. 

All these distractions have arisen from 
an Act passed in the 13th of his Majesty, 
Whatever may have beenthe consequences, 
I am ready to acknowledge, that the regu- 
lations established by that Act were formed 
with the best intentions possible. Had 
but the judicial and executive powers of 
that country co-operated with temper and 
moderation in detining their several juris- 
dictions; and had viclence been avoided 
where the law was dubious; much good 
might have resulted; and his Majesty's 
court might have been less obnoxious than 
it now is, to the East India Company, to 
those whom the legislature has intrusted 
with the administration, or, to those who 
live under its protection. The object of 
the Act was good, but the system it esta- 
blished was imperfect. I would beg leave 
to bring back to the recollection of the 
House, the general temper of things, under 
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which that Bill was passed. The House 
had been tired with very prolix inquiries 
made before two committees, who collected 
a great load of materials, and I must say, 
to their honour, of useful. well-digested 
knowledge; and all parties were heartily 
glad to be rid of the subject, by adopting 
almost any measures they imagined might 
tend to prevent the abuses which had been 
complained of. At the same time the 
minds of men were heated by the repre- 
sentation of writers, who suggested false- 
hoods or exaggerated truths, to serve the 
purposes of faction and private revenge: 
a clamour prevailed agaist every man 
connected with the East Indies; and it 
was thought, that no coercion could be 
too rigorous or severe. Far be it from 
me to say, Sir, that there were not abuscs 
in India! I venerate truth too sincerely 
to insinuate it. I wish there were none 
now! But I have always thought, Sir, 
people at that time were too hasty to be- 
ieve that men born of respectable families, 
and educated like thdmselves, should dis- 
card every principle of morality the mo- 
ment they felt the Asiatic sun. Because 
they saw some oppressive actions clearly 
stated, they were ready to think every one 
oppressive, which a competent acquaint- 
ance with that country and its customs 
would have shewn to be, perhaps, innocent 
in itself, or, perhaps, a necessary act of 
government. They did not recollect with 
sufficient candour, that conquest is the 
offspring of violence; that sudden conquest 
must always occasion some oppression, 
some injustice, some rapacity, and rapid 
acquisition of wealth to its conductors ; 
that victories are gained in a moment, but 
settled government must be the result of 
time and progressive knowledge. In short, 
Sir, after submitting these ideas, which I 
do with the utmost deference, to the better 
wisdom of the House, I will not scruple 
to say, that in the mode of applying a re- 
form, parliament was precipitate, and in- 
dividuals were ‘intemperate. It was the 
expectation of many good men, that an 
English court of law with superior powers 
would completely rescue the native inha- 
bitants from oppression, and excite the 
gratitude of that people for so great and 
acceptable a present. 

Now let us look to the result, Sir. I 
fear the picture which Bengal now exhi- 
bits is precisely such as a few discerning 
men delineated before ever the judges 
left Great Britain. We see in that coun- 
try a scene of universal discord: families 
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torn asunder by means of the encourage- | could not know to be liable to capital 
ment which the practice of our English punishment: but, not being men conspi- 
courts must unavoidably afford to a litigi- | cuous in rank, like Nundocomar, they have 
ous race, as the inhabitants of Bengal are | fallen unnoticed into eternity. 
toa very high degree. The actions and} Then, Sir, mark the farther progress of 
dealings of men between one another, for- | this business. English bailiffs scattered 
merly done under those ideas of good | like locusts over that fruitful country; in- 
faith and honesty, which for ages had re- | habitants dragged down to a distance of 
gulated their conduct, were now to be | 500 miles from their friends and _ families: 
tried by a new test of rectitude. Law, | their customs disregarded ; their ancient 
which should be the essence of justice, | distinctions, civil and religious, annihi- 
was to be distinguished as one mode of | lated; the prince reduced to the level of 
deciding upon the rights of men; equity, | his slaves; their houses disgraced ; the si 
as another; a distinction which no lin- { cred apartments of their women, whom 
guist could interpret in any language of | even to behold is disgraceful to them, in 
that country; and men were to see their | vaded by tuffians, armed with the war 
lives and properties adjudged by retro- | rants of the Supreme Court; their temples 
spective laws. One of the first measures polluted; and their images, which had 
_of that court is already pretty well known enjoyed the veneration of a timid super: 
in England: I mean the hanging of Raja | stitious people for a long series of genera- 
Nundocomar; a man of the first rank in tions, seized and desecrated by the touch 
‘the country, formerly prime minister to | of impure hands. I am bold to say, Sir, 
the sovereign prince of Bengal before the | these outrages did not disgrace the go- 
English conquered it, and a bramin, who | vernment of their impetuous Mahomedan 
inherited reverence by his birth amongst conquerors: but such are the blessings 
the natives; for an act committed many | you have given to those numerous nations 
years before the court was instituted, and | in your boasted English courts and laws! 
which the laws of the country do not pu- | Who could imagine that such should be 
nish with death. It is superfluous for.me | the effects, as my hon. friend has forcibly 
to say in this enlightened assembly, that | expressed it, of the transported laws of 
forgery was not made capital even in Eng- | freedom ? 
land, advanced as we are in the arts and It was naturally to have been expected, 
refinements of commerce, but by an Act | Sir, that the first object of that court 
of the late king, rendered expedient by | should have been to conciliate the afiec- 
the extension of paper credit, and other | tions of the natives, by preserving with 
circumstances of that period. I have scrupulous regard their usages and inoffea- 
heard it said by able men, that this sta- | sive prejudices. Their rigour should have 
tute of forgery could not extend to India. | been exercised upon our own subjects, 
I presume not to have a judgment upon | who infringed them, or who any way op- 
so nice a point: but if it be so, then where pressed the people. But has the manner 
does the death of that man lie? How- | in which the court proceeded tended to 
ever, as to Nundocomar himself, Sir, he | conciliate their affections? Has it tended 
was a bad man; I knew him personally; | to place our benevolent and gracious s0- 
his destruction may not have been a loss vereign in an amiable point of view to 
to the community ; but the principle once | them? Has it tended to convince them, 
established, see where the practice leads. | that the object which his Majesty's mi- 
Let the House figure to their minds, that | nisters, and which the nation laboured at, 
numbers of others must have been capi- | was to guard them from violence, and 
tally indicted for crimes which the Maho- | their customs from infringement? Indeed, 
medan law would only punish with stripes. | Sir, Iam not inclined to be forward in 
The jurisdiction being once asserted, criminating any man; nor do I intend it: 
where can it stop? It is not, then, the | the judges, I doubt not, have acted upon 
fault of the judges; the fault is in the in- principle, and as they thought the duty of 
stitution: English judges are bound by | their offices required of them. But these 
their oaths to judge by the laws of Eng- | are matters of too much magnitude to be 
Jand; an English jury must find a verdict | trifled with. The inhabitants are discoa- 
according to the customs of England, and | tented, the country is distracted. I con- 
sentence must pass. Thus, Sir, ‘ Animus | jure the House, while it is yet in their 
meminisse horret, luctuque refugit ;? many | power, to apply a speedy and efficacious 
may have puffered death for actions they | remedy. 
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Let us now observe a little, Sir, how 
the power of the governor general and 
council, and the provincial courts of jus- 
tice, have been affected by this new sys- 
tem. The court thought proper to annul 
the act of the governor general and coun- 
cilin the dismission of their own secre- 
tary. ‘They issued writs of Habeas Cor- 
pus, for the release of persons confined on 
account of arrears of rent, by any pro- 
vincial councils or collectors acting under 
the orders of government, who were sub- 
jected to suits for damages of false impri- 
sonment. A single instance, Sir, will il- 
lustrate my assertion. A person, who was 
a farmer of the public revenue, and at 
the same time treasurer to a district which 
paid an annual revenue of full 300,000/. 
sterling, was committed to custody by the 
provincial chief and council, who held the 
administration of the district under your 
governor general and council, to enforce 
payment of about 2,000/. sterling, arrears 
of rent, and about 4,000/. deficiency of 
cash placed in his hands. One of the 
judges granted him a Habeas Corpus, at 
the same time threatening the members of 
the council with attachments, if they 
should refuse to deliver up their prisoner. 
The Company’s attorney pleaded to 
the return of the writ of Habeas Cor- 
pus, that the person had been confined by 
authority of the provincial chief and 
council, for arrears of rent, and defi- 
ciency of cash, as public treasurer. Upon 
an occasion, in which the government 
relied on the support of the judicial 
power, I believe, Sir, you will agree with 
me, that they passed a singular decision. 
The language of the bench, composed of 
the two junior justices, in their determina- 
tion, was this: ‘* We know not what your 
provincial chief and council are: You 
might as well have stated, that he was 
confined by the king of the fairies.” I 
would not introduce such ludicrous lan- 
guage to the House upon so serious an 
occasion: but I recite verbatim from a 
written judgment, which I read, to shew 
the House in what degree the dignity and 
needful authority of that government, 
acting under the sanction of all the powers 
of this legislature, was sustained. Thus 
made an object of taunt and ridicule, was 
it wonderful, that their acts became ineffi- 
cacious, or that their powers should be 
inadequate to the great trust reposed in 
them, for securing the public revenue, or 
administering justice amongst the inhabi- 
tants? 
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Next, Sir, all Europeans or natives em- 
ployed in provincial courts, held by the 
Company's authority as dewan under the 
emperor for the civil administration of 
justice, were brought under the jurisdic- 
tion of the supreme court, Their compe- 
tency was never admitted, although re- 
cognized by the 14th clause of the 13th 
of the King; their judicial orders were 
abrogated, and the members prosecuted 
as individuals for acts they had performed 
under the weight and sanction of magis- 
tracy. 

Has the administration of justice in cri- 
minal matters escapcd any better, which 
is conducted under the Subadar (or his 
deputy, the Naib-subah) that man of 
straw, as he was stiled by one of the 
judges, since dead, which I am sure 
good policy requires we should uphold? 
We have seen a case, in which a magis- 
trate refused to exercise the functions of 
his office, in taking cognizance of an 
atrocious murder, because the English 
court had interfered with and degraded 
his office. Sir, we have seen the mansion 
of the first Mahomedan magistrate of one 
province broke open by a licentious rab- 
ble, and his brother shot by a sheriff’s 
officer. We have seen in another, the 
whole body of Mahomedan doctors, as has 
been fully related to you by the hon. ge- 
neral, brought prisoners from a distance. 
of 400 miles, and all, except one of them, 
who sunk in vexation and fatigue upon 
the journey, committed to the common 
English jail of Calcutta, where they still. 
remain. , . 7 

One assertion of authority was for some 
time suspended: but that we are informed 
has now been made; and it is a compre- 
hensive grasp, indeed! All persons rent- 
ing land or revenue of the Company, as 
dewan of those provinces, are declared 
within the jurisdiction of the court: which 
thus transfers all revenue causes from the 
exchequer courts of the government to an 
English court of law; apd, unlike every 
other country upon earth, gives the state 
no preference above a private creditor. 
Nay, more; processes have issued against 
the zemindars, the hereditary nobility 
and landholders of the country; and it is 
imagined, that men, whose ancestors have 
led forth armies from their own lands, 
have exercised a civil and criminal juris- 
diction, and who possess a tract of 10 or. 
12,000 square miles, will quictly submit to 
a destruction of all the honours and dig- 
nities, which are vested in them by the. 
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constitution of the Mogul empire. The 
devotion of the inhabitants to their zemin- 
dars, many of whom are in truth more 
properly to be called tributary princes than 
proprietors of Jand, is such, that a general 
discontent amongst this class of men might 
excite revolt, or at least might deprive us 
of the regular payment of that revenue, 
which is the aaly support of our power. 

To complete this scene of anarchy, Sir, 
the government instituted by the whole le- 
gislative authority of Great Britain, have 
thought they were reduced to the fatal 
extremity of employing a military force in 
opposition to the powers exercised ille- 
gally, as they conceived, and to the de- 
triment of the state, by the court of judi- 
cature. The judges, on their part, have 
resolved to pursue vigorous measures for 
enforcing the authority they assumed. 
Whether there was, or was not, such exi- 
gent necessity, must be left for parliament 
to decide. I mean only to urge to you, 
Sir, that we must not procrastinate either 
in enquiry or decision. Civil discord has 
taken place; the powers of government 
are at war with one another; and it would 
not much surprize me to learn by the next 
advices, either that the supreme court has 
inflicted death upon the members of your 
government ; or that your governor gene- 
ral and council have shipped off his Ma- 
jesty’s judges for Great Britain, 

It may not be foreign from our purpose, 
Sir, to say a few words upon the manner 
in which other nations have governed their 
distant conquests. If we turn our eyes to 
Spanish America, we shall find, that 
every attempt suggested by the fanaticism 
or tyranny of the Spaniards, to introduce 
their own courts and laws, and to esta- 
blish their power over the devoted nations 
of Mexico and Peru, by sending out re- 
formers unacquainted with, or disregardful 
of, the manner of the country, added to 
the disgust and misery of the inhabitants, 
and ended in revolts and massacres. The 
Jesuits in Paraguay took a wiser course ; 
they conciliated the natives, and esta- 
blished a substantial power amongst them, 
by building a humane system of govern- 
ment upon the groundwork of their im- 
memorial usages. But no nation can 
better be made the object of our present 
observations than ancient Rome, both 
from the Jong duration of her govern- 
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her own laws, if the people wished to re- 
ceive them, or she allured them by immu- 
nities and honourable distinctions. Thus 
she assimilated all the petty states of 
Italy to her laws and manners, till the 
whole peninsula became one nation. But 
in her distant conquests, she pursued a 
very different policy. In these she was 
satisfied to hold the supreme government, 
to possess the revenues and the military 
power, leaving the inhabitants to conduct 
their internal police by their own native 
magistrates and laws. Nor did that wise 
nation insult the religion or prejudices of 
the vanquished. I think the first instance 
of communicating the Roman laws to the 
distant provinces of the empire, happened 
under the reign of one af those monsters 
who disgraced the name of emperor, Ca- 
racalla, about 1,000 years after the build- 
ing of the city. In latter times, indeed, 
Justinian, that legislator so much praised 
by his posterity for his compilations of ju- 
risprudence, committed the same blun- 
der which we are now committing in our 
country. He thought of the Roman laws, 
as many good and well-meaning men may 
think of English laws, that they are the 
best in the world; that laws good in the 
west, must necessarily be good in the 
east: and in that belief, he established 
this confused system, which had been 
formed at different periods of time, and 
had grown up under the different pro- 
gressive situations of the Roman state in 
Italy; he established it, I say, as the 
universal rule of right and wrong through- 
out the provinces of the eastern empire, 
for which it was no way adapted. 

To be sure, Sir, this would be a new 
doctrine amongst legislators. However, 
as abstract truths do not strike with equal 
power or like effect upon every mind, I 
would be glad, with those who may think 
differently from myself, to argue upon 
another ground, and to ask them, what is 
the object of public expediency in pre- 
senting our native Indian subjects with 
English courts and laws? Is itonthe suppo- 
sition that they have no laws of their own 2 
Sir, they have laws, and voluminous com- 
ments upon them: and proud as we may 
now be of our glorious constitution and 
laws—justly proud indecd we may be— 
those nations had written laws before our 
ancestors became known in the annals of 


ment, and the prodigious extent of her | history; and those laws, assuredly very 
conquests. Home, if I mistake not, ob-; dissimilar from ours, but suitable to their 
served this system. In all subjection of ; climate and disposition, and blended in all 
territory contiguous to her own she gave | the intercourses and concerns of lie, bave 
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been handed down to them from immemo- 
rial usage. As the contingency of events 
has rendered these people subject to our 
dominion, we should strive to enjoy the 
benefits of it, with the smallest possible 
regret tothem. Then let us ask, what it 
is we want from them? I presume we 
want to enjoy their trade; we want to 
maintain possession of their country; we 
want to remain masters of its revenue; 
we want the fidelity and affection of their 
people to supply our armies with recruits 
and strengthen us against the efforts of 
our rival powers in Europe. All these 
you will have, Sir, if we only allow them 
to go on in the track of their forefathers, 
with a free and undiminished preservation 
of all their ancient practices and distinc- 
tions. If our English courts and laws, 
instead of being a source of new blessings 
and happiness to them, turn out in fact 
to be but a Pandora’s box, for Heaven’s 
sake, Sir, let us take our presents back. 
I am sure we can wish no other than to 
make them as happy as they can be under 
the dominion of a foreign power. Give 
them, then, their own laws and magistrates, 
if that will contribute to it. Such, we see, 
has been the policy of other states; and 
Machiavel, in the refined spirit of his poli- 
tical doctrines, assigns a very material 
reason for doing so——that, living under 
the immediate authority of their own 
countrymen, they submit the more easily 
to a sovereign at a distance from them: 
and whether the judgments they pro- 
nounce be just or unjust, the odium Nees 
not fall upon the supreme power, nor do 
the people continually feel the reproach of 
their dependency. As to your English 
laws and processes, let those feel the 
weight of them who derive benefit from 
them; who, being born and educated 
under them, and qualified to study them 
in their native language, may see through 
the technical fictions and complicated pro- 
ceedings of our courts, to discern their 
intrinsic excellence and justice. Noman, 
who wishes the good of his country, can 
desire to see Europeans at that distance 
from the fountain of power, placed above 
the laws, or independent of controul. 
Let it be the province of English laws to 
restrain Englishmen from oppression: but 
net to shackle your government in the 
exercise of the necessary powers confided 
to it by the legislature ; nor to harrass with 
perpetual vexation the timid natives. In 
the first point of view, those natives will 
admire and venerate them. But, if we 
{ VOL. XXI.] 
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persist in the present idea of extending 
them, I am confident the terms used by 
the governor-general and council, will be 
found true, as they are emphatic, and this 
nation will deservedly incur the reproach 
of “a barbarous attempt to force a fo- 
reign law upon a conquered people.” 

Moreover, if it were expedient to intro- 
duce them, the difficulty might deter us. 
Wehave'about 5,000 British in Bengal. The 
natives have been formerly estimated by 
Jord Clive at 15 millions. I think ten 
millions is a computation nearer the truth. 
Now, is it agreeable to common sense, that 
5,000 men should force a system upon ten 
millions, which they are disinclined to re- 
ceive? or that the native troops should 
assist in committing such a_ violence 
upon the feelings of their fellow-country- 
men and relations? I cannot bring myself 
to imagine, Sir, that the voice of assumed 
authority will ever carry substantial power, 
where the minds of the people are not 
overawed by fear, or from,other causes 
contented to receive and submit toit. I 
think it has been held as a maxim, that it 
is only to an unpolished people that a 
legislator can give what laws he pleases ; 
and if we look to a great nation, which now 
draws the attention of Europe, we shall 
see the considerations which the empress 
of Russia enjoins in the instructions to her 
commissioners for forming a new code of 
laws. ‘‘ There are various things,” says 
that wise princess, ** which rule mankind: 
religion, climate, laws, maxims received 
from government, example of past ages, 
manners, and customs; and the legislature 
ought to adopt its laws to the general 
sense of the nation.” ‘ 

There is one other point I must beg 
leave to touch upon; but I do it with the 
utmost diffidence: I feel it istender ground: 
I mean the equalizing principle which this 
judicature tends to establish betwixt native 
and European. Formerly we have seen a 
few hundreds of Europeans carry rapid 
conquest through an intimidated country. 
A native was led to look up toan English- 
man with awe and acknowledged superi- 
ority. Our power has been more imagi- 
nary than real, to hold that vast territory 
in subjection with such a disparity of 
numbers. But, Sir, if they see our go- 
vernment degraded in the public eye; 
and every Englishman of rank reduced to 
a level with the lowest native: I fear they 
will soon find out that we are but men 
like themselves, or very little better. Our 
dignity will fall; our power will dwindle ; 

(4 H) 
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some accident of the moment will produce 
revolt, and then, Sir, it will not remain a 
question, how we shall hold that country, 
but whether we shall hold it at all. I say, 
Sir, 1 feel this is tender ground. I ask 
the excuse of the House if I am in an 
error. I throw out the idea for specula- 
tion; but at the same time, I must con- 
fess, it is an idea that alarms me. 

Now, after all this discussion, I shall, 
perhaps, be told, that I am pulling down 
an edifice, without having previously 
formed a plan to erect another. Sir, I 
did think that it would be more respectful 
to the House, to solicit their serious atten- 
tion to the subject, and propose a full dis- 
cussion of it before a committee, and I be- 
lieve my hon. friend concurs in that sen- 
timent, rather than to presume upon offer- 
ing any system to their notice. I have 
wished to convince them, that enquiry and 
reform are indispensibly necessary ; and I 
venture to flatter myself, that with the 
local experience of some, and the general 
knowledge of others, and particularly 
calling in the aid of gentlemen of the pro- 
fession, whose minds are more usually 
turned to subjects of legislation, we may 
be able to devise some eligible plan forthe 
good administration of our Asiaticterritory. 

For my own part, Sir, 1 shall most 
cheerfully contribute with my poor assist- 
ance, by furnishing every light and infor- 
mation I may possess, or by explaining 
any terms of the country languages, 
which might throw obscurity upon the 
records to be consulted. I am ready to 
act asa member of a committee, if one 
should be appointed; or I will willingly 
attend upon them if I am not a member. 
This I can safely say, Sir, I have no private 
views to gratify ; no other desire, than to 
promote the public interest, amd the hap- 
piness of individuals. Avain, Sir, I dis- 
claim personality. I consider this as the 
cause of humanity and national honour. 
My great object and most sincere wish is 
to introduce amongst that industrious and 
submissive people, a system of legislation, 
which may be congruous to their feelings 
and dispositions; to conciliate them to 
the supremacy of our distant country; to 
render that fruitless territory a permanent 
appendage of the British empire; and 
finally, to do justice to its inhabitants, to 
my nation, and to my feilow-subjects. 

Lord North agreed, that the’ petitions 
well deserved the serious attention of the 
House: he likewise allowed, that if the 
facts were true that the judicial and poli- 
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tical powcrs were in arms against each 
other in India, the House should take 
measures to put an end to so dangerous a 
contest as soon as possible. At the same 
time he thought it highly incumbent on 
the House to consider, that the enquiry 
they were about to enter into, was of a 
most delicate nature. The conduct of the 
judges of the supreme court of judicature, 
and the constitution of the court, were so 
intimately connected, that it was hardly 
possible to separate them entirely. The 
one as it were, run into the other; and 
both were so blended, that it would be a 
very difficult matter to pronounce upon 
the constitution of the court, without in 
some measure adverting to the conduct of 
the judges. It behoved the House, there- 
fore, to steer as cautiously as possible be- 
tween these two objects ; to ascertain facts 
tending to prove that the jurisdiction itself 
ought either to be abolished entirely, put 
under new restrictions, or better defined 
than it already was; but gentlemen would 
see that it would be unjust in the extreme 
to go to a crimination, much more to a 
condemnation of the judges, who, from 
the nature of the case, could not already 
have been heard as to the facts that might 
come out in the course of the enquiry, nor 
could they be heard now. With regard 
to the act of parliament which he had the 
honour to bring in some few yeurs since, 
it certainly was, at the time it was under 
the consideration of that Flouse, neither 
his idea nor that of the House, that the 
court of judicature should become the 
source of misery, oppression, or injustice ; 
much less was it meant to extend the 
British laws in their unintelligible state 
(for so might they appear to the natives 
of a country in which they never had been 
promulgated) throughout that vast con- 
tinent; neither was it designed that the 
supreme court should swallow up all other 
jurisdiction, or take away the power of 
those courts to which the resident had 
been for years accustomed to resort, and 
which had been proved from long expe- 
rience fully competent to a substantial ad- 
ministration of justice in those cases 
wherein their interference had usually 
been desired. The sole view of the House 
was to give a court that would hold out 
equal justice to the native and the Euro- 
pean; a court much wanted at the time, 
and in the constitution of which the House 
had been toa man unanimous, on the idea 
that it was politic, humane and just, that 
a court so constituted should exist. 
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Sir Richard Sutton said that thepetitions 
criminated the judges, and that they were 
sent over without the judges’ consent, 
which of itself had a very suspicious ap- 

earance, and ought to challenge the jea- 
ousy of the House, as to the fairness of 
the statement of the facts alleged. 

Mr. Wraxall rose to express his high 
approbation of the motion. He said, that 
whatever compelled the government of this 
country to turn their attention to India, 
merited national praise and gratitude. 
He said, that to whatever part of the em- 
pire he directed his view, excepting India, 
only scenes of calamity, distress, and civil 
commotion presented themselves under a 
thousand various and accumulating forms. 
But that in India, victory and glory and 
commerce and wealth and all the resources 
of a great nation were visible. He con- 
trasted the splendour of our arms in that 
part of the world, with our losses and dis- 
graces in America. But, he said, that 
under this flattering and dazzling exterior, 
lurked a thousand hidden seeds of political 
disease and death. He expatiated on the 
critical and dangerous situation of our 
affairs in Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. He 
expressed his disapprobation of the princi- 
ples on which the courts of judicature 
were originally erected in that country. 
He said, that the most fatal consequences 
would incontestibly result frém shem, if 
not timely suppressed, or at least restricted 
_ and limited in their powers. 

He then remarked the folly and absur- 
dity of an island situated as England is, 
an the 50th degree of northern latitude, 
and on the verge of the Atlantic ocean, 
whose inhabitants (the descendants of 
Saxons, Danes and Normans) had scarcely 
yet in a course of ages been able to refine 
their barbarous jurisprudence, and adapt 
it to their own country ; of such a people, 
in the insolence of conquest, or the igno- 
rance of misinformation, transplanting their 
courts of justice and acts of parliament, 
to a country situated under the tropic and 
the equator, at the distance of 5,000 miles : 
to a country totally dissimilar in religion, 
in laws, in customs and in feelings of every 
nature, and which had been so from the 
most remote antiquity. He said, that this 
conduct had no prec‘Yent in the annals 
of Rome, or of any xation of antiquity, 
renowned for policy and wisdom. Rome 
had opened her generous arms to all the 
conquered nations ; she had adopted with 
a masculine and conciliating policy, all 
the customs, religious or civil, of the van- 
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quished provinces; she respected even 
their prejudices; she consequently was 
beloved and revered on.the banks of the 
Tagus and Euphrates, as much as on the 
banks of the Arno or the Tyber. , 

He said, that every consequence of po- 
pular violence and insurrection was to be 
dreaded at this moment in Bengal. He 
observed, that the supreme council were 
at this time armed against the courts of 
justice. He left the House to judge what 
must be the consequence. He declared, 
that unless some speedy and effectual re- 
medy was applied, that country would 
become a scene of massacre The Sicilian 
vespers would be renewed on the banks of 
the Ganges, at Patna, at Benares, aad at 
Calcutta. 

He then took a larger field, and advert- 
ed to the present situation of India in ge- 
neral. He said, that it was not only in 
Bengal that we were menaced with con- 
vulsions and insurrections; Madras, he 
asserted, called loudly for some immediate 
reform. The avowed factions of the Nabob 
and the Rajah of Tanjore distractedand 
divided that presidency. Bombay, which, 
after a century of sloth and inactivity, had 
effected some important conquests, was 
menaced by the Mahrattas who overhung 
the island, and might severely revenge the 
losses they had lately sustained on that 
side of India. Besides these particular 
evils, other dangers menaced India in ge- 
neral. The vast extent of coast from Cape 
Comorin to the Jaggernaut Pagodas, was 
inadequately guarded by the military esta- 
blishment of Madras, which could not 

ossibly defend a coast of 1,000 miles in 
ength, if ever it should be attacked. The 
Mahrattas were very powerful and much 
to be dreaded. Hyder Ally, who had 
driven our troops before him in 1769, and 
compelled us to sign an ignominious peace 
at the gates of Madras; Hyder Ally was 
the friend of France, and he was still ter- 
rible in arms, though declined in years. 
The French had a large force in the island 
of Mauritius. The Dutch were strong in 
Ceylon, and stronger in Java and at Bata- 
via. The Spaniards occupied the Phillip- 
pine Islands, and could annoy all the trade 
of Canton and to China. We were beset 
with dangers, and environed by enemies. 
He concluded with repeating his approba- 
tion of the motion; he thought it the first 
and most necessary step towards a general 
reform of that country: he called on go- 
vernment to exert themselves, and to turn 
their attention to India, as to a country 
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on which the future glory, grandeur, and 
permanent greatness of England must ulti- 
mately depend. 

Mr. Burke, in a short speech, contended 
that it would be impossible not to crimi- 
nate the judges, if criminating facts should 
arise in the course of the enquiry; though 
he allowed it would be the extreme of 
cruelty to condemn them unheard. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Debate in the Lords on Gooch’s Divorce 
Bill.) Feb. 19. The order of the day, 
for the second reading of Gooch’s Divorce 
Bill,was read. The abstract of the evidence, 
on which the divorce was prayed, was as 
folfBws. A disagreement having taken 
place at Bath, in 1778, relative to an im- 
proper familiarity between one Rauzzini, 
an Italian singer, Mr. and Mrs. Gooch 
agrecd to live separate ; in consequence of 
which the latter went to reside in France 
upon a scparate maintenance. There the 
lady had not long resided before it was 
generally wished tor, between the parties, 
to take the necessary measures for sepa- 
rating for life. The first fruit of those 
measures, as it came out in evidence, was, 
that her servant, a French woman, came 
over the next year, and a regular divorce 
or separation, 4 mensa et thoro, being 
sued in Doctor’s Commons, her woman 
gave such testimony of the criminal fami- 
liarity of her mistress with several French 
officers in divers places, that the .parties 
were diyorced, It however came out, in 
cross-examination at the bar, that this evi- 
dence was not deemed sufficient for a di- 
vorce, to be sanctioned by the legislature, to 
enable the parties to marry again; on 
which, the servant woman returned to 
France, and in a short time afterwards it 
was so managed that a cook in the house 
at Calais, where Mrs. Gooch lodged, was 
called up one night, at eleven o’clock, ap- 
aber with a view to be present when 

rs. Gooch was in bed with a French offi- 
cer. The facts of criminal commerce, here 
mentioned, were the grounds of the present 
application ; and the order of the day was 
read for the second reading of the Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that 
when persons came for redress to that 
House, in matters respecting property, 
and when the event of the application af- 
tected themselves solely and exclusively, 
it had been the established usage to qua- 
lify their claims, or concede or inter- 
change their rights and possessions, as 
choice or convenience might suggest, no 
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person having a right to complain where 
no injury could happen; but if an indivi- 
dual, no matter of what description or 
condition, from the prince to the meanest 
subject, sought favour or redress, the case 
was very different when the property or 

ersonal rights of other persons came to 

e affected. Here their lordships were 
called upon to perform an act of duty, 
which no external consideration or motive 
could justify in aces or dispensing 
with: here they were called upon to inter- 
pose their authority, and to exercise that 
power with which they were invested by 
the constitution, as the guardians of the 
rights and properties of those committed 
to their care and protection; and to take 
care that no private concert or agreement 
between parties should affect those who 
were not properly, or in person, before the 
House, so as in the end to be productive 
of private injury or public mischief. It 
was upon this principle, he conceived, 
when applications, such as the present, 
were made, that their lordships had been 
at all times. specially careful to see that 
they did not originate in collusion, nor 
spring from motives, which, if gratified, 
might be productive of evil example, and 
Operate as an encouragement to a general 
corruption of morals among persons of a 
certain rank, condition, or ability. 

Cases sometimes happened, he was ready 
to acknowledge, irl which the parties ap- 
pying had come as petitioners to their 
ordships, by mutual consent; and yet, 
such agreement not amount to what he 
meant to describe by that species of 
collusion which he wished to discou- 
rage; he meant, where the criminality 
preceded any knowledge of the guilt, 
and where the discovery of the com- 
mission of the criminal act was acciden- 
tal. Yet, when the discovery was in- 
complete, in the first instance, and means 
had been devised by the consent of the 
parties, to furnish more relative and fuller 
proof, he must confess he retained his 
doubts even of that species of collusion ; 
for it would be extremely difficult for their 
lordships, sitting as legislators in that 
House, to be satisfactorily informed at 
what time the collusion commenced, or 
whether the same means of collusion, 
which laterally furnished the complete 
evidence, might not have been still pushed 
a little farther, and have suggested that 
which appeared incomplete. ‘The present 
case, when fully sifted, he feared would 
be found to be pushed still one step far 
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ther than the last he had mentioned ; for, 
by the evidence delivered at the bar, no 
criminal act was‘so much as suggested 
hg to Mrs. Gooch’s retiring to 

rance, and living in a state of separation 
from her husband. It is true, the dis- 
agreement arose at Bath, in 1774; but no 
charge of criminality is mentioned till 
some months after she arrived at Calais or 
Boulogne. This implicated doubts of.a 
very suspicious nature, because in his ap- 
prehension it amounted fairly to this ; that 
when disagreements arise in the married 
state, DO matter from what cause, or 
squabbles however trifling in their nature, 
all the parties had to do would be to sepa- 
rate, and the wife to gratify herself, or 
perhaps pretend to gratify herself, in order 
to furnish proofs sufficient to enable both 
parties to marry again. 

Were their lordships to give way, under 
the circumstances he had described, it 
would defeat the avowed purposes for 
which the relief was sought, and the only 
purposes to effect which it ought to be 
granted. It would open a door to every 
species of this sort of criminal gratification. 
It would cut asunder the most endearing 
ties of relationship, it would operate as an 
encouragement to iimmoralities of the 
most disgraceful nature, and poison the 
fountains of domestic felicity. ‘It would 
hold out temptations to those who had 
nothing to regret in the married state, but 
that they were not single, to get rid of 
those restraints arising from their situation, 
by acts which would, in fact, render them 
unfit for any honourable connection, un- 
less upon a false principle’ of honour in 
their supposed or pretended seducers. To 
apply the general argument, with which 
he had presumed to trouble their lord- 
ships, it would not be impertinent or fo- 
reign to the subject to corroborate what 
he now offered, as applied to the case 
before the House, to hut had come out 
in evidence at the bar. 

Frances Portia, the cook, who had been 
called in as an auxiliary evidence to make 
out a case fit for your lordships’ considera- 
tion, tells you, she was called up at 11 at 
night, by Mrs> Gooch, at Rigourds, at 
Calais ; tor what purpose? to be a witness 
of seeing Dusmeneil and Mrs. Gooch in 


. bed together ; and, upon farther inquiry, 


what more did she tell your lordships? that 
in a subsequent discourse, I believe the next 
morning, Mrs. Gooch told the witness, 
that the motive which induced her to call 
her up was, to give evidence of the fact in 
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England. If your lordships will attend to 
the testimony of Berthould, the compa- 
nion and servant, she tells you, that she 
lived at Chelsea, with Mrs. Gooch, where 
she hired herself, and afterwards accompa- 
nied her mistress to Calais, Boulogne, St. 
Omer’s, and back again to Calais; and 
that in each place she was a witness to 
several criminal acts with the several 
French officers, whose names she has men. 
tioned. She has not stopped there, she 
has accompanied the relation of the fact 
with the avowed motiyes of her mistress 
for committing it; for she says, her mis- 
tress informed her at the time of her in- 
tentions; nay more, before they departed 
from England, explained to her, what she 
intended by her proposed residence in 
France ; adding, hae she would be called 
upon as a witness in a, Berthould 
accordingly returned to England, and gave 
evidence in Doctor’s-Commons, by the 
directions of her mistress, and to whom 
did she apply? to Mr. Woodcock, Mr. 
Gooch’s agent, who supported her, fur- 
nished her with money, and paid her 
her wages, &c. Berthould, on her return 
to France, informs her mistress of what 
had passed. She is accompanied by Pan- 
chaud, Mr. Gooch’s servant, who, in- 
structed by Mr. Woodcock, brought over 
Frances Portia, the cook, to complete the 
evidence, which Mr. Woodcock deemed 
incomplete to support a Bill for leave to 
marry again, though fully competent to 
ground a divorce. It is true, Mr. Wood- 
cock says, Mr. Gooch was not privy to any 
part of the transaction, till after Berthould 
returned ; but I would submit, whether or 
not, as there was no evidence of Mrs. 
Gooch’s criminal conduct, previous to her 
departure for France, and as her conduct 
in France seemed to be preconcerted, be- 
fore her departure from England, by the 
intimation given by her to Berthould be- 
fore she left it, the present case, under 
these described circumstances, does not 
amount to a direct or implied preconcert 
to get rid of each other at all events, how- 
ever disgraceful it might turn out to them- 
selves, their immediate family, friends, 
and connections? — 

He was satisfied that Mr. Gooch had 
been extremely unfortunate, the crimina- 
lity of his wife having been proved beyond 
the possibility of doubt; but still it was 
equally evident, that the acts of infidelity 
were all proved to have been subsequent 
to the intention of one, if not both parties, 
to dissolve the bands of matrimony, in 
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order. to marry again. In that point of 
view the case struck him, and as such, 
agreeably to his judgment, it came within 
the general exception which their lord- 
ships had marked out when no other rea- 
son was urged but the bare proof of cri- 
minality. Were the present Bill to pass 
upon the idea of redress, where the injury 
proceeded from a preconcert between the 
parties themsclves, and had been commit- 
ted by previous consent, it would open a 
door to every species of immorality, to 
private criminal gratification, to public 


prostitution, and open seduction. He had, - 


since he enjoyed the honour ofa seat in 
that House, steadily set his face against 
every attempt of the kind, and ever would. 
The present case, he confessed, in some 
respects, was a hard one, but it was not 
so severe as it might appear, because it 
was not merely accidental, but fictitious. 
The question, however, could not be con- 
sidered any farther than it appeared from 
the evidence delivered at the bar. In that 
point of view, he had already fully con- 
sidered it, and in that only could it now 
be properly decided upon, For his part, 
he would never consent to the second 
reading of the Bill, under the impressions 
he received from the evidence now deli- 
vered; and if a motion should be made 
to that effect, he should find himself under 
an indispensable necessity of saying, ** Not 
content.” Yet, as there appeared to him 
to be peculiar hardships in the case; 
and as they seemed to be so considered 
by several of their lordships, who had 
heard the evidence, he was ready to con- 
sent, for one, that the farther considera- 
tion of the business should be deferred to 
tha€ day week. 
This motion was agreed to. 


Feb. 26. The postponed order of the 
day for the second reading of Gooch’s 
Divorce Bill being read, 

The Bishop of St. David’s (Dr. John 
Warren) begged leave to make a few ge- 


neral observations, as well on the Bill itself 


as in reference to what fell from the noble 
lord on the woolsack the last day it was 
taken into consideration. He had paid 
particular ‘attention to the evidence, and 
although he entertained the highest re- 
spect for every word that the noble and 
learned lord delivered on any subject in 
debate, yet in this matter it appeared to 
him, that there were very substantial 
grounds for differing in opinion with the 
sentiments which the learned lord had ex- 
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pressed. There was no general rule with- 
out an exception; and, consequently, the 
present case might come within that ex- 
ception. Divorces were, it was true, of a 
very tender nature, and ought not to be 
granted on slight occasions, or where by a 
collusion of the parties, the great moral 
obligation they had entered into might be 
frustrated without legal cause. The evi- 
dence deliyered at the bar amounted to a 
full proof of Mrs. Gooch’s criminality an- 
tecedent to any constructive collusion that 
had been adduced between the parties. 
The wife’s profligate conduct had been 
fully proved to the House, but on the part 
of the husband not a particular was hinted, 
which could lead to a single circumstance 
that there had been in his conduct the 
smallest deviation from conjugal fidelity. 
This was a point which was well worthy 
of their lordships’ consideration. He said 
it would be a hard case indeed, where so 
much guilt appeared on one side, and so 
much virtue on the other, that because the 
wife wished to be separated, the husband 
should be bound to continue in matrimo- 
nial bonds, merely to add actual punish. 
ment to implied disgrace. He besceched 
their lordships to take the pctitioner’s case 
into a favourable consideration, which 
they must certainly do if they paid proper 
attention to the circumstances on which 
the divorce was prayed. It was a petition 
founded on the strongest evidence of Mrs. 
Gooch’s having defiled the marriage-bed 
not in one, but in multifarious instances. 
He had known Mr. Gooch from his i- 
fancy, and he could aver upon his own 
knowledge that his private and public cha- 
racter were unexceptionable. His case 
was an unhappy one, and from the misery 
of his present situation he could only be 
relieved by their lordships. He was ready 
to acknowledge, that the House and the 
public at large lay under very singular 
obligations to the noble lord on the wool- 
sack for his very laudable endeavours to 
establish a certain established species of 
relief; in all cases, where the parties were 
fairly entitled to come to parliament; and 
he trusted that none of their lordslnps 
more anxiously wished than himself to see 
a regulation, such as had been hinted by 
the noble lord, take place. 

If this sound, safe doctrine was resorted 
to, as the unerring standard of their lord- 
ships’ proceedings, he thought himself jus- 
tified in applying the rule to the case be- 
fore their lordships. There could not re- 
main @ single doubt, he presumed, but that 
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the infamy of Mrs. Gooch had been estab- 
lished: by the most irrefragable evidence. 
It was no less manifest, that the avowed 
promulgation of the act proved, that be- 
sides the mere vicious gratification, she 
looked farther; for she was not satisfied 
to be criminal, but she seemed desirous to 
proclaim and make it known, and for what 
reason? Clearly, to lay a foundation for 
dissolving the bands of matrimony. He 
was so far, as the argument applied to the 
guilty person (for otherwise it would be 
equally monstrous, absurd, and unjust to 
punish one person for the guilt of another) 
ready to accede to the doctrine laid down 
by the noble lord, that the committing a 
criminal act, with an intention of dissolv- 
ing the bands of matrimony, should always 
preclude the persen so offending from any 
advantage they might promise. themselves 
to derive from it. Apply. this doctrine in 
its general sense, or confine it to the par- 
ticular subject under their lordships’ con- 
sideration, and it would preclude Mrs. 
Gooch from availing herself of her own 
wrong, though the person injured could 
not, or ought not to suffer, by her miscon- 
duct. The motive which induced her to 
act as she did, would be defeated, and 
strict and exemplary justice would be 
dealt out to both parties, while the noble 
and learned lord’s ideas would be perfectly 
fulfilled, namely, doing justice to the in- 
nocent, and punishing the guilty, by with- 
holding from her the object which she 
meant to obtain. 

By what was proved at the bar it ap- 
peared, that the lady had acted sponta- 
neously, as inclination prompted, and as 
her wishes and expectations led. Of this 
it likewise appeared that her husband was 


totally ignorant till the injury had been 


frequently repeated; consequently, in this 
infant stage of the business there could 
be no pre-concert or collusion between 
them. Nor was there the least suggestion, 
that he recollected, of any communication 
between Mrs. Gooch and Mr. Gooch’s 
agent, yen Woodcock) till after the re- 
turn of Berthould the first time from 
France, when she was called upon to prove 
the adulterous acts committed by her 
mistress in France. The collusion being 
therefore out of the question, as applying 
to the first acts of criminality committed in 
France, as proved by Berthould, the pre- 
sent ‘Bul mige receive their lordships’ 
sanction ; and still the principle laid down 
by the noble lord be rigidly adhered to, 
that of preventing, by every possible means, 
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the guilty party from profiting by their 
own guilt, or.involving the innocent in the 
punishment only due to themselves. 

On the principle so ably stated by the 
learned lord he should move, that the Bill, 
after being read a second time, be com- 
mitted, for the purpose of new framing it 
agreeably to that principle, and the spe- 
cial circumstances which took it out of 
that general rule ; in order on one hand 
to do justice to her much injured hus- 
band, and on the other, to deprive her of 
those advantages which she hoped to de- 
rive from her misconduct. There was 
one great evil, which arose from collusive 
or preconcerted agreements of the nature 
alluded to, that the wife was generally re- 
warded for her infidelity, and by the ex- 
ae of various kinds which were 

eld out, was thereby tempted to do what 
perhaps she would never otherwise have 
thought of, had she not a moral certainty 
of getting rid of the man whom she had 
ill-treated, and under these impressions 
bettering her situation, by an ample se- 
parate provision. , 

He spoke, he said, with great diffidence 
upon a subject in some respects so foreign 
to his habits, studies, and pursuits ; he 
meant, so far as matters of this kind were 
connected with questions of property or 
civil judicature; -but he hoped he could 
not err in point of intention, when his 
sole and primary object was impartial 
and indifferent justice. .On these mo- 
tives, and on this principle, and in 
this persuasion, while he totally disap- 
proved, and in that so far agreed with the 
noble lord on the woolsack, of holding out 
encouragement to married persons, much 
less to one of the parties exclusively, to 
commit adulterous acts, he thought it 
would be adding actual injury to real mis- 
fortune, that the unfaithful wife should 
profit by her infidelity, so far as to put her 
self by her crimes in a better situation, or 
at least a more desirable one to her, at 
the expence of the party injured: ap un- 
fortunate, and perhaps doubly so, because 
an affectionate husband. 

The Lord Chancellor assured their 
lordships, that when he made use of the 
word ‘ collusion,’ he did not mean to use 
it with technical strictness; the term was 
sufficiently expressive of the idea annexed 
to it, to render all verbal criticism unne- 
cessary. And still in whatever light. the 
transaction may have appeared to the 
learned prelate, he was yet to discover 


what other name to give the latter part of 
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it, but collusion arising from a preconcert 
in the parties to do or suffer a criminal 
act, in order to lay a foundation for that 
species of proof, which from its positive 
and corroborative nature, would be suffi- 
cient to induce their lordships to pass the 
present Bill. It was true, that Mr. Wood- 
cock, Mr. Gooch’s agent, declared at the 
bar, the last day, that when Berthould 
was in England for the purpose of proving 
the adulterous acts committed by Mrs. 
Gooch at Calais, Boulogne, and St. 
Omer’s, Mr. Gooch was totally ignorant 
that it might be deemed necessary to have 
a second witness, to prove the criminality 
at that bar, in order to entitle the parties 
to marry again. He was prepared to give 
every degree of credit to whut fell from a 
person of Mr. Woodcock’s known veracity 
and character ; yet, he could not help ob- 
serving, that the mode of conducting this 
business, subsequent to Berthould’s return 
to France, after having been examined at 
the Commons, created suspicions in his 
mind, and he believed would create sus- 
icions in the mind of every one of their 
ordships, extremely unfavourable to the 
application made by the parties now pray- 
ing relief. 
Here his lordship stated the whole of 
the evidence pretty much in detail, and 
made several pointed observations on Mr. 
Gooch’s conduct, from the first disagree- 
ment, in 1778, to the present time, by 
which it appeared, he said, that he suffer- 
ed his wife to go whither she liked ; in 
consequence of which she went to France, 
where she remained eighteen months. 
On her return to England, she lodged at 
' Mrs. Macdonald’s, at Chelsea, where she 
met with Berthould, and hired her asa 
companion or servant. Mrs. Gooch thus 
accompanied, goes to France a second 
time, and what happens in consequence ? 
Berthould, who seems to have been hired 
for the purpose, is made privy to her adul- 
terous acts, with several French officers 
at Calais, Boulogne, and St. Omer’s: 
and there was one strikmg circumstance 
.which he wished to press on their lord- 
ships’ recollection ; that, during the first 
eighteen months Mrs. Gooch lived scpa- 
rate, there had not been the least charge 
or supposition of her infidelity. That 
however was not the case; on Berthould’s 
return, Mrs. Gooch, as it should seem to 
him, being informed that the proof was 
- Incomplete, calls up Frances Portia to be 
a witness to her infamy at Rigourds ; 
which Frances Portia, in the course of her 
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evidence, acknowledges that Mrs. Gooch 
asked her, was not she surprised upon 
being called up to her bed-side the pre- 
ceding evening, at so late an hour, aad on 
such an occasion? adding at the same 
time, “ you will probably be called to give 
evidence of this in England.” Finally, he 
would submit it to their Jordships, whe- 
ther the sending Panchaud, Mr. Gooch’s 
servant, to bring over and accompany 
Berthould and Frances Portia, to give 
evidence at their Jordships’ bar, did not 
afford strong ground of suspicion, though 
sr it did not amount to actual proof, 
that the whole of the business, from the 
autumn of 1779, when Mrs. Gooch left 
Chelsea, accompanied_by Berthould, was 
preconcerted between her on one side, 
and at least by the agents and friends of 
her husband on the other? He felt as 
much as any man possibly could for Mr. 
Gooch’s unhappy situation. He had a 
high respect and esteem for his family, 
with some of whom he had lived upona 
footing of the most friendly intimacy, par- 
ticularly with his uncle, when at college; 
from which circumstance, he trusted, Mr. 
Gooch and his friends would attribute his 
present conduct as merely arising from a 
sense of duty; for he could with sincerity 
aver, were he to indulge his personal feel- 
ings, and give way to the natural bias 
which hung upon his mind, he would, 10- 
stead of opposing the relief sought, be one 
of the most forward in granting it. 

In farther confirmation of what strucl 
him on the prima facie evidence of the na- 
ture and quantity of the proof itself, and 
notwithstanding the great reliance he had 
upon the assurances given by Mr. Wood- 
cock, there were other stories afloat with- 
out doors. He had himself heard different 
accounts, in discourse, and had received 
several anonymous letters, strongly con- 
tradicting the case attempted to be made 
out at the bar, all which went to confirm 
the suspicions he had already suggested. 
He fad deed received one from the lady 
herself, in which she informed him, “1! 
all circumstances were disclosed, it would 
exhibit something very difterent fram hat 
had been given in evidence at the bar. 
Such being the gencral ideas he enter- 
tained on the subject, he must fairly ac- 
knowledge, that he could not agree with 
the learned prelate’s motion, for sending 
the Bill to a committee: and when, as an 
act of duty, he should be called upon to 

ut the question, he wished to make 
Lowi his intention of giving that quesuca 
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a negative, at the same time anxious that 
their lordships should be fully persuaded, 
that he had no wish one way or other, far- 
ther than his conduct was meant to tally 
with a-conscientious discharge of his duty. 
This however he thought fit to intimate, if 
it was their lordships’ opinion, that the 
Bill ought to be sent to a committee, he 
was determined not to oppose it in any 
future stage. 

The learned prelate had, in his opinion, 
very properly distinguished between the 
well-founded claims of innocence and the 
punishment that ought ever to await guilt, 
and while he urged the propriety of with- 
holding relief, when it dia not arise from 
guilt, antecedent to the knowledge of the 
party injured, sd est, the husband, endea- 
voured to apply that principle, by con- 
fining, in the present instance, the relief to 
the party injured, and precluding thereby 
and defeating the views of the guilty per- 
son, which the learned prelate, for ought 
that ail ignade to him, thought was the 

rincipal motive that induced her to that 
infamous conduct, and finally, to prevent 
her from enjoying the advantages she 
promised to reap from it, that of an ample 
settlement. This, he confessed, was plau- 
sible, and seemingly founded in distributive 
justice, but he much doubted of its prac- 
ticability, agreeably to the principles of 
law and the established rules of adminis- 
trating this species of judicature, or ra- 
ther legislation, in that House. Sup- 
posing however for an instant, that no ob- 
stacle, as he was about to suggest to their 
lordships, should stand in the way, he 
doubted much of the equity of such a 
procedure, under the strong circumstances 
to which he had so often alluded.. He 
would not venture to say of actual preme- 
ditated collusion, in all its parts and cir. 
cumstances, but most clearly of subse- 

vent mutual consent. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gooch came to their lordships’ bar as pe- 
titioners, or suitors, whose prayers, claims, 
and respective rights, were clearly sepa- 
rate and distinct. It was evident at all 
events, let the transaction have originated 
where or how it might, there was one 
point which could not admit of any con- 
troversy, that Mr. Gooch had previously 
agreed to certain arrangements ; in return 
for which, Mrs. Gooch undertook to fur- 
nish him with these proofs, which were 
necessary to effect the dissolving of the 
marriage contract. The criminal proofs 
were, the value received on one side; a 
provision for the wife yas the valuable 
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consideration to be received on the cther ; 
it would consequently be inequitable, as 
well as repugnant to the known principles 
and rules of law, to extort confessions 
under the idea of good faith, which were 
afterwards to be solely employed to the 
advantage of the other party, and to the 
detriment of the party confessing. 

But independent of the impropriety, or 
rather actual injustice, of carrying into 
execution one part of the conscntaneous 
transaction, should the learned prelate’s 
ideas prevail, he looked upon it that such 
a scheme was totally impracticable, were 
the established mode of proceeding in 
that House to be conformed to respecting 
all acts of legisl: tion, and he begged per- 
mission to make himself perfectly under- 
stood on this part of the question. The 
Bill, as presented to that House, was a Bill 
upon certain facts therein stated, and of- 
fered to be proved in order to lay a ground 
for the dissolving the marriage of the par- 
ties, to give them leave to marry again, 
and to make certain a provision for the 
petitioner’s now wife. he Bill is read a 
first and second time, and the motion made 
by the learned prelate is to send it to a 
committee. So far the established mode 
of proceeding is strictly adhered to; but 
an exception being taken to the conduct 
of one of the parties, namely Mrs. Gooch, 
that she committed the adulterous acta 
which have been proved on her, in order 
to give efficacy to this Bill, and of course to 
marry again ; and suspicions, notamounting 
to proofs, having been suggested against 
Mr. Gooch by his friends or agents, that 
he had been privy or consenting to those 
acts, or had previously consented to their 
commission, the learned prelate, eager for 
justice, and in order to discriminate the 
guilty from the innocent, strikes out what 
appears to him a middle path. He re- 
commends to send the Billto a committee, 
in order to cure the original defect, that 
of permitting the presumed guilty party 
to profit by her own wrong, which he pre- 
sumes will remove all farther objections 
to its passing. He begged leave, how- 
ever, to set the Jearned prelate right, res- 
pecting one thing which he seemed to 
have overlooked. The Bill, agreeably tu 
their lordships mode of proceeding, could 
not be amended in the committee; the 
principle of the Bill was directed to three 
objects; to dissolve the marriage, to give 
leave to marry again, and to make a pro- 
vision for Mrs. Gooch. This constituted 
the whole of the principle of the Bul, 
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which had already received their lordships’ 
sanction. The principle, it was true, 
might be modified; it might be enlarged 
aod extended, by the introduction of new 
clauses, but could never be altered; con- 
sequently there was no other alternative 
now left but to pursue the principle of the 
Bill faithfully; or, by withdrawing it, 
begin de novo, and frame a new Bill upon 
the principle recommended by the learned 
prelate. 

He had, long before he had the honour 
ef a seat in that House, and too often 
since, beheld with no small degree of dis- 
satisfaction, the manner and grounds of 
procuring divorces in that House, and was 
sorry to say, that they frequently a 
proached to the ludicrous, if not tk 
downright ridiculous, and in every sense 
might be well deemed unbecoming ,the 
dignity, gravity, and justice of that House ; 
and in fine, were a disgrace to the legisla- 
ture itself, which should never, upon any 
account, be put in situations tending to 
excite levity and ridicule. No person 
could entertain a more proper respect, 
and even veneration for ancient forms 
than he did; they were generally founded 
in wisdom, and well calculated to promote 
the ends for which they were instituted. 
When, however, the powers thus created, 
were perverted or abused; when the real 
efficient purposes were no longer sought 
or attainable ; he must confess, his respect 
and veneration decreased in exact propor- 
tion to the extent and magnitude of the 
evil superinduced or permitted. Parties, 
for instance, came to that and the other 
House for relief, arising from some misfor- 
tune which could in no other manner be 
palliated or removed. The ground of 
their application, under circumstances si- 
milar to the present, was the commission 
of @ criminal act in one of the parties ; too 
often within the previous knowledge of 
the party deemed imnocent, and not un- 
frequently, he feared, upon agreement 
and with pre-concert. In such cases, 
would any noble lord who heard him, rise 
and gravely assert, that either party could 
be deemed innocent? He was persuaded, 
that not one of their lordships would ven- 
ture to go that length. This, in his ap- 
prehension, was derogatory, if not directly 
subversive of every principle of technical 
or substantial justice, of virtue and sound 
morals, and of domestic happiness, 

Such a mode of proceeding was to the 
last degree unbecoming the dignity of the 
Brtish legislature. It was an improper 
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exercise of what he deemed an improper 
power, though it had even been more 
wisely exercised. The grounds of relief 
ought to be founded in law, not made to 
originate with the legislature. The legis- 
lature were competent to frame a law for 
the purpose; but farther than that he 
would never wish the legislature to inter- 
fere, or that their opinions should operate 
upon crimes so as to distribute rewards 
and punishments. The pewer which ought 
to give relief, should be a judicial power 
created by law, and exercised agreeably 
to the ordinary dispensations of justice, 
where every man injured would come 
upon equal terms, and where nothing 
could be given or withheld farther than 
what the law or laws in being had actually 
and specifically prescribed. 

He did not wish to impeach the wis- 
dom of former times; but having turned 
his attention pretty fully to the subject, 
whether his judgment was well conceived 
or not, he trusted what he had taken the 
liberty to submit to their lordships would 
not be deemed totally impertinent; if 
however, in the present instance, he 
should have the misfortune to differ with 
their lordships, it would be his duty as 
well as inclination to abstain in future 
from pressing his cryde, though well-in- 
tended ideas on the House. The learned 
prelate seemed to be of opinion, as a di- 
vine, that the marriage bonds were disso 
luble. He heard the learned prelate with 
great attention, and should feel 2 proper 
difidence, when he dissented from hia, 
on a subject of this kind; yet, if the 
learned prelate meant to maintain it, as & 
general principle, connected with the pre- 
sent mode of giving that principle 
as in the case of passing modern divorce 
bills, he doubted much the propriety both 
ef the priticiple and of carrying it into 
execution ; and that because the proof of 
individual guilt, in numerous instances, 
created the evil. When he said this, he 
wished tu be understood, that the inten- 
tion of separating suggested the means, 
the act of adultery itself, which was re- 
pugnant to the principle of all sound le- 
gislation, namely ‘domestic: peace, 
morals, and family union. He would ap 
peal to every noble lord who heard him, 
whether constituting a criminal act, 8s 
the only medivm of relief, was not the 
strongest possible incentive to the com- 
mission of it under certain circumstances? 
and whether it was not probable, that 10 
many cases, the prospect of a final separ 
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tion, did not operate as an encourage- 
ment to these beginnings, which expe- 
rience has often proved have gradually 
led to more serious and criminal conse- 
quences. 

There might, it is true, be possible 
cases, in which a judicial power properly 
constituted, might be énabled to give re- 
lief ; such as incurable disagreements, fixed 
aversion, and many other untoward acci- 
dents, which sometimes unhappily arise 
in the married state, but the law, he 
would contend, which might create such 
a tribunal, ought to have specially in 
view two points; the preservation of 
sound morality, farther strengthened and 
confirmed by the sanction of religion. A 
very extraordinary species of commentary 
had gone forth upon what had fallen from 
him ona former day; and an absurdity 
in conclusion had been endeavoured to be 
fixed upon him in consequence thereof. 
It was represented without doors, as if it 
had been maintained in that House, if a 
woman had been guilty of a criminal act, 
and concealed her shame in several in- 
stances, but had at length been detected, 
such detection would be a good ground 
for the husband to apply for relief; but 
that when she committed a similar act 
openly and publicly, to the disgrace of 
her sex, and invited persons to be wit- 
nesses to it, that the injured husband 
ought to be precluded all redress. This 
was a very unfair manner of stating, or 
rather aah Cheat his arguments and 
his words. No such expression fell from 
him ; no such argument ever entered his 
mind; nor could, of course, what he said 
admit of so-unjust and absurd a conclu- 
sion. It was not because Mrs. Gooch 
had acted openly and avowedly in the 
shameful manner she had done, and not 
by chance, inclination, stealth, or from 
passion, but because she acted epenly for 
the Lael eas of laying a foundation, such 
as would insure her the attainment of the 
great object of her wishes, and, for 
aught that appeared satisfactorily to the 
contrary, that of her husband likewise. 
Be the event on the present occasion, 
what it might, he should have the satis- 
faction of having discharged his duty, by 
setting his face openly against a custom, 
which he was firmly persuaded had proved 
withm the last century so destructive to 
morals and sound religion, and had in 
infinitely more instances than appeared 
either to that House or the public, proved 
so destructive of the happiness of married 
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people, their parents, ehildren, friends, 
and relations. 

The Bishop ef Rochester acknowledged, 
that if he had entertained any doubts 
upon the subject, the learned lord had 
completely removed them, both as to the 
impropriety of sending the Bill to a com- 
mittee, and therein introducing a new 
principle, and likewise of the Bill itself, 
independent of any collateral considera- 
tion. Under this impression, he therefore 
rose to declare his intention of giving the 
motion a direct negative. 

The House divided: Contents 10; Not 
Contents 9. The Bill was accordingly 
committed for the 12th of March. 


March 12. The House went into a 
committee on Gooch’s Divorce Bill, 

The Lord Chancellor spoke against the 
principle as well as provisions of the Bill, ° 
recapitulating the whole of the evidence, 
as on the two preceding days, and making 
several pointed observations upon it as he 
proceeded. 

The Bishop of St. David’s expatiated 
on the very singular hardship Mr. Gooch 
must labour under should the Bill be 
thrown out, and in consequence thereof, 
so ill treated and injured a man be de- 
barred all future redress, and compelled 
to live with an abandoned woman: and 
as the learned lord’s arguments seeme:l to 
rest chiefly on a presumed collusion be- 
tween the parties, he thought, in erder te 
clear up that point te the satisfaction of 
their lordships, it would be proper to 
call Mr. Woodcock, Mr. Gooch’s agent, 
to be again examined at the bar. 

Mr. Woodcock was accordingly inter- 
rogated as to several particulars, and 
seemed to return very satisfactory an- 
swers, so far as he was acquainted with 
the transaction as an agent. Being ore 
dered to withdraw, lord sila ae spoke 
in favour of the Bill, strenuously contend- 
ing, that it did not appear that Mr. Gooch 
had acted in pre-concert. A general 
conversation now arose, which continued 
for some time. At length, the first en- 
acting clause for dissolving the marriage. 
of the parties being read, the Lord 


Chancellor spoke ayainst it, and demanded 
a division. The committee being counted, 


there appeared tor the clause, Contents 
13; Not Contents 14. His lordship thea 
moved, that the House be resumed, which 
was agreed to without a division ; so that 
the Bill was rejected. 
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Debate on Mr. Burke’s Bill for the Re- 
Seta of the Civil List Establishments. | 

eb. 15. Mr. Burke rose, and previous 
to his entering on the subject of his in- 
tended motion, he moved “ that the en- 
tries in the Journal of the 6th of April, 
1780, be read.”? They accordingly were 
read as follows: * Resolved, that it is ne- 
cessary to declare, that the influence of 
the crown has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished :”? and also “ That 
it is competent to this House to examine 
into, and to correct Abuses in the Ex- 
penditure of the Civil List-revenues, as 
well as in every other branch of the public 
revenue, whenever it shall appear expe- 
dient to the wisdom of this House so to 
do:’’ and also ‘ That it is the duty of this 
House, to provide, as far as may be, an 
immediate and effectual redress of the 
abuses complained of in the petitions pre- 
sented to this House from the different 
counties, cities, and towns, of this king- 
dom.” 

This being done, he proceeded to state 
to the House his occasion for renewing 
this important business. These resolu- 
lutions, which had been made in the last 
session of the last parliament, he consider- 
ed as a valuable legacy bequeathed to the 
public, and an atonement for the criminal 
servility which had marked and _ stigma- 
tize their previous conduct. Even io 
their present form they were something 
more than declaratory ; they formed a title, 
and a body of maxims authorising the 
people of this country to expect from their 
present representatives that which is de- 
clared to be necessary by their predeces- 
sors. ‘They were incomplete, indeed, in 
their present form; they wanted specific 
conclusions to give the effect and benefit 
which they held out. It remained for the 
ar parliament to accomplish and ful- 

what the other had but begun, that the 
resolutions, which had been read, might 
not stand upon the Journals, public monu- 
ments of their disgrace. He had inti- 
mated to the House, that on this day he 
intended to renew the important consi- 
deration of this business, and offer to them 
propositions for carrying into effect the 
resolutions which had beenread. He had 
chosen that day, as it was appointed fer 
the second call of the House, from the 

rospect of a full attendance; and he was 
appy to see that his expectations were 
not frustrated. He would not on the pre- 
sent occasion trouble them so long, by 
entering so fully into the merits and prac- 
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ticability of the proposed reform ‘as he did 
the year before; because he was well con- 
vinced, that every part of the House was 
now in full possession of his ideas on the 
subject. These resolutions were the result 
of a long, deliberate, and sober debate, 
when the House was well attended, and 
when a spirit pervaded every corner of the 
place which was friendly to reformation 
and ceconomy. They did not originate 
in that House; the spirit came from 
abroad; they came from the high and 
towering mountain of public spirit, initiated 
by suffering, and aroused by necessity. It 
was that spirit which had piled up heaps 
of complaints and petitions on their tabie, 
and had pointed out to them what was ne- 
cessary and what was looked for. In con- 
sequence of this burst of public opinion, 
the House became virtuous and wise; 
they attended.their duty without any in- 
fluence of grace, or treasury document in 
their pockets; and adopted the spint 
which their constituents had inspired. 
On coming into this parliament, theres 
fore, the first thing which had struck him 
as his duty, was the famous resolutions 
which had been made in consequence of 
that spirit ; and he had, soon after he came 
amongst them, given notice of his intention 
of moving, on that day, for leave to renew 
the business. This was the pu with 
which he rose, and he entertained the 
confidence of meeting with men, in the 
new parliament, who would consider tt 8s 
their duty to go hand in hand with him in 
carrying into execution the wishes of the 
ople; those wishes which had been de- 
ivered in thunder and lightning, and which 
they now expected to see carried into 
fruition. It being admitted that a speedy 
and effectual redress was necessary, there 
could be no excuse nor apology for not 
carrying it into execution. The wisdom 
and power of the present parliament were 
the foundations on which public confideace 
could rest. The wisdom and the power 
were all that could be conceived to be 
necessary to the accomplishment of this 
business. The wisdom and the power 
parliament were adequate to all the pur 
poses of national security, ceconom 
government, and public respect. They 
would not for a moment believe that pa 
liament wanted integrity to adopt what 1's 
wisdom suggested, and its power C0 
execute. They would not believe, ' 
they wanted inclination to satisfy the min? 
of the people, to attend to their legal pe- 
titions, to hear and to enquire into ¢ 
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truth of their complaints, and to grant 
them the full redress of every actual griev- 
ance. They would not give harbour to 
such a suggestion, until they could reason 
from experience; and not thinking, there- 
fore, that their representatives wanted in- 
tegrity, they trusted every thing to their 
power and their wisdom. The people from 
every part of the country had declared, 
that ceconomy and retrenchment was re- 
quired to the existence of the state, and 
they considered it as a measure that ought 
to be adopted. Ele was happy that in the 
course of his studies, (if any thing to 
which he applied himself might be allowed 
to claiv the distinguished appellation) he 
should have met the public spirit and the 
public voice on its way. Their ideas had 
been the same, and therefore he thought 
himself justified in signing the petitions, 
and in offering to the consideration of the 
House such thoughts as arose in his mind 
on the subject. The people had applied 
to the House, and though they had not 

reed in any one system of complaint, or 
plan of reform, yet they had all stated 
either errors or calamities in the adminis- 
tration of government, and expence, which 
certainly ought to be rectified, although 
they did not agree in the means. He had 
not gone along with them in all their.ideas, 
because he did not conceive that they were 
all Leer or proper. Something 
good there was in all the petitions; and 
though they had prepared various plans, 
and had differed about the mode of redress, 
there were two things in which they had 
all agreed; and those were, that retrench- 
ment and ceconomy was necessary, and 
that the influence of the crown was be- 
come dangerous, and alarming in its ex- 
tent. The last object was of the most se- 
rious importance ; for it was by means of 
this influence that profusion and extrava- 
gance were increased. It was the creating 
and created power; influence and profu- 
sion were mutually dependent on each 
other, and by their joint force and assist- 
ance were supported and increased. They 
declared the necessity of diminishing that 
influence, which had rendered the two 
Houses of Parliament acce to the 
pore of the crown, instead of being a 

alance against it. 

It was the duty of a wise legislature to 
listen to the applications and the com- 
plaints of the »eople., Like the skilful 
physician, they were to feel the pulse of 
the patient, and having discovered the seat 
and the nature of the: disorder, they 
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were to apply the remedy. They were 
not to withhold it, because the people 
were patient under suffering ; or because 
they were clamorous. They were to stidy 
the temper, to look into the constitution, 
and the state of the governed, and watch- 
ing their motions, they were to apply the 
remedy at the proper season. When the 
petitions were presented to the House, 
there were general meetings of the people 
in every county and city of the kingdom ; 
they were legal and grave in their deport- 
ment; they were peaceable and loyal: 
some men in that House had pretended 
to charge them with illegality in their pro- 
ceedings; that their meetings tended to 
disorder and convulsion; and were une 
wholesome, and unfit to be suffered. 
Without entering into any refutation of a 
charge which he considered as ill-founded 
and ridiculous, he would only say, that 
whether they were so or not, it became a 
wise and prudent legislature to attend to 
the reality and the body of the complaint, 
and not to the form or the irregularity in 
which it was made. This was their duty 
as well as their prudence and policy; and 
in attending to this, they would choose 
rather to dissipate complaint by removing 
the evils, than by correcting the heats 
arising therefrom. The difference between 
a wise and an intemperate [government 
was, that the one administered justice and 
mercy, without being influenced by the 
petulance, or disturbed by the clamours 
of the subject; it was not heated by the 
violence of resentment, nor rendered se- 
vere and obdurate by the patience of suf- 
fering. An intemperate government, on 
the contrary, entered into all the heats, 
alarms, and suspicions of the people ; they 
whipped the infant till it cried, and whip- 
ped it for crying. When the people were 
submissive, the government was cruel; 
when they were violent, it was cowardly. 
In consequence of the petitions laid 
upon their table, two attempts had been 
made to carry into execution the wishes 
of the people. An hon. friend of his (co- 
lonel Barré) had imtroduced a plan to 
correct the abuses in the public expendi- 
ture, by which the money would be 
brought to a more speedy account, and 
be applied more ceconomically to the pub- 
lic service. This plan, founded m wisdom 
and the fairest probability, was superseded 
by a scheme of the noble lord in thie blue 
ribbon, who thought that a tribunal erected 
by himself, dependent on himself, and paid 
by himself, would answer the purpose of 
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correcting the abuses complained of, better 
than any other system of regulation: and 
by this hopeful expedient he took from 
arliament their ancient, hereditary, in- 
erent right of controlling and checking 
the public expenditure. He trusted, how- 
ever, that the House had divested them- 
selves of this right but for a time, and that 
they would, on reflection, see that they 
had parted with a great constitutional be- 
nefit, for a chimerical, unsubstantial good. 
He reprohated the conduct of the noble 
lord in this respect, as at once delusive 
and ungentleman.like. The second at- 
tempt to carry into execution the wishes 
of the people, had fallen upon his shoul- 
ders ; it was a plan for an ceconomical re- 
form of many abuses in the civil depart- 
ment of government, and for retrenching 
the influence of the crown, maintained by 
the emoluments of useless offices, and of 
unmerited pensions. The House knew 
the circumstances, and the fate of that 
plan. It consisted of five Bills, two of 
which were allowed to be printed, and 
consequently the young members, as well 
as the old, were acquainted with them. 
The first was a Bill for an ceconomical 
reform of the public expence, by abolish- 
ing useless offices and unmerited pensions. 
The second wae a Bill for the better re- 
gulation of the civil list revenue and ex- 
enditure. These two were printed and 
nown. The other three were objects of 
the same nature, all forming parts of the 
comprehensive plan of general reform. 
His object was twofold; a saving in the 
ublic expences, and a reduction of the 
influence of the crown. 

This reform he endeavoured to effect, 
not arbitrarily, piece-meal, and at random, 
but upon certain principles by which the 
different particulars, in which he endea- 
voured to effect a reformation, would be 
connected into one system, which should 
grow up by degrees to greater perfection, 
and be productive of still mcreasing be- 
nefits. He conceived that it was neces- 

to rescind unmerited sions, to 
abolish useless places both in the court 
and in the state, and to inspect and con- 
troul the whole Civil List. B the scheme 
he had proposed, there would arise a sav- 
ing to the public of 200,000¢. annually, at 
least. But what he valued more than all 
this saving, was the destruction of an un- 
due influence over the minds of sixty 
members of parliament in both Houses. 

The minister was pleased to receive the 
proposition with approbation. He. paid 
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compliments to the principle, and 

it by detail. At lei enoedsd’ one 
were seen in every stage of the busines, 
and there was an ap ce of convic- 
tion on the minds of men: they had no 
ebjection to the abstract and general pro- 
positions, but when they came down to 
specific reform, left him and his 
cause. The squeamishness of the House 
was such, that after swallowing those parts 
of the plan for which something might 
have been said, in respect to the use, the 
shew, the antiquity, or the respect, th 
objected to ne a, for which ia agiels = 
genious advocate could not advance en 
argument. They first dwindled off from 
one question, and then silently stole away 
from another, till at last the whole was 
permitted to moulder and shrink imper- 
ceptibly from the view, and he was obliged, 
after much fatigue, and no success, to 
give it up, with the mortifying reflection, 
that his own labours, and those of the 
House, had produced no benefit to his 
country. 

He was fully aware that there were only 
two causes that could contribute to the 
success of a general plan of reform. The 
first and the most natural and was the 
approbation and the support of the mi- 
nister. When public reform became & 
measure of state, and the sovereign was 
interested Ae the retrenchment . extra- 
vagance, then it became and secure. 
The other cause and peraion of success, 
was the spirit and the Psd eles of the 
people: when they displayed the grave 
and rigorous op of determination, and 
soberly applied to their representatives for 
the reform, which they conceived to be 
necessary; then it was reasonable to ex: 
pect that their virtuous resolution 
communicate vigour to their representa 
tives, and animate them to their duty. 

He thought it n to state this to 
the House, as a justification of himself im 
bringing forward the plan; for nothing 
could be so ridiculous and romantic 3 & 
reformer without probability and prospect. 
He stated, therefore, those two grounds 
to justify the prudence of his attempt; 
since though he was not assisted by the 
approbation of the minister, he was & 
conded and supported by the spirit and 

erseverance of the people. At that ag 

e was so entrenched by the petitions © 
the people, that he could not raise bs 
eyes and discover the enemy that lay 
the other side ; now, indeed, the entrench- 
ments were removed, the breast-work ¥# 
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taken away, and the enemy might view 
him from the top of the head to the 
buckles in his shoes, and he could see his 
enemy arrayed and armed against him. 
The question therefore was, whether, 
though it was right in the first instance, 
go defended, and so supported, it was right 
now ? Persieds he committed a rash sae 
imprudent act now in bringing forwar 

she asus plan again? He manera, that 
there was no imprudence in the under- 
taking, because there was no. change in 
the opinion of the people. Their senti- 
ments were undoubtedly the same, though 
they had not renewed their applications 
to the House. They might entertain the 
same notions of the necessity, of the ex- 
pediency, of the virtue of such a reform, 
though they had not in the same anxious 
and eager manner presented their ideas 
upon it to the House. He believed that 
many gentlemen present were well con- 
vinced of the temper and the inclinations 
of their representatives: and though some 
noble lord, with a blue ribbon, on the 
other side of the way, (remarkable for his 
wit ard humour) might be inclined to in- 
dulge his disposition on the present occa- 
sion, and exclaim, *‘ A fine mover of a 
popular bill; you who weré rejected by 
your old constituents, and by al) the 
people of England at a general election, 
and who owe your seat to my courtesy ; 
you, to be sure, must be a fine mover of a 
popular Bill!”? From this insinuation it 
might be argued, that the people of Eng- 
land were disinclined to the reformation 
proposed; that his old constituents, in 
particular, had evidently shewn their sen- 
timents to be averse to the Bill; because, 
if they had approved of his conduct, they 
would have chosen him again to represent 
them. To this he must answer, that it 
was very true he was rejected by his old 
constituents, and that he had not been 
chosen at the general election, but he 
denied the inference, though he felt the 
humiliation. * I do not think,’ said Mr. 
Burke, ‘* because my old constituents 
have not made choice of me, the people 
of England have rejected the Bill”? His 
old constituents might wish to have this 
business transacted by a man of more abi- 
lity and more authority than himself, and 
so might the people of England, and so 
didhe. He came there humbled, but not 
dissatisfied ; humbled, but not depressed. 
Though his old constituents had not 
thought proper to return him; yet, as he 
was come back to that House, he should 
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think it his duty there, as well as in every 
situation in which Providence should be 
pleased to place him, to- act agreeably to 
the sentiments of obligation ahd rectitude. 
Humbled as he was, he wished not to have 
been the author of the renewed Bill: but 
® spirit of politeness, which usually pre- 
vailed, and which had never.been violated 
but in one instance, and which he hoped 
would never be violated again, had pre- 
vailed on gentlemen to lay the task upon 
him, because he had been the original 
mover of the business. 

He be leave to say, that though 
the people had not renewed their com- 

laints, they had not rejected the Bill. 
eir ideas were the same, both of the 
necessity and the advantage, and in some 
instances they had expressed their desires. 
They had sent deputies to town to con- 
cert measures for attaining these measures; 
they had recommended them as instruc- 
tions to their dg emecnanr bat ; and he him- 
self had been honoured with an applica- 
tion from the county of Devon, requesting 
him to renew the attempt: and there he 
was, in obedience to their desires, recom- 
mencing the efforts which he had fruitlessly 
made the former year in the service of 
those for whom his best services were due. 
He had made no alteration in the plan: he 
meant, if the House would give him leave, 
to bring it forward in the same frame, that 
he might have room for all the wisdom 
and all the virtue of that assembly, to 
carry on and perfect the rude sketch of 
the reformation proposed. He most sin- 
cerely wished that the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon would take the matter from his 
hand, and conduct it through parliament. 
He would rejoice at the change, since he 
did not solicit the honour, but the advan- 
tage of the plan. If the noble lord, with 
his shining weapons, would fight the bat- 
tles of the people, secure of the benefits, 
if not of the triumphs of wisdom, he would 
gladly court the shade, sequestered from 
ambition and popularity. 

It might be asked with propriety, whe- 
ther the necessity was less now than it was 
before? Certainly not. Had the people 
then abandoned the Bill, because they had 
been silent? Certainly not. Many causes 
might contribute to their silence. It 
might be owing to the respect which they 
entertained for,.an untried parliament. 
They might conceive, that as the neces- 
sity was pointed out to them, and the 
duty, the means might be safely left to 
their wisdom, integrity, and discretion ; 
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or, perhaps, their silence was the effect of 
despair. They might see and feel that 
their wishes were incompetent with their 
strength ; that parliament was fortified by 
influence; and that, as they had nothing 
to hope from the independence, they had 
every thing to apprehend from the power 
of parliament. And as to their endeavour- 
ing to extort their request by force, they 
might conceive that the remedy would be 
more fatal than ‘the disease. He thought 
sotoo. The object would not justify the 
expedient. , But if they had hitherto pa- 
tiently refrained from violence, and rre- 
sented their petitions with temper, it- was 
a sign of the want of virtue in those who 
made the conscience and fortitude of the 
people an argument against redress. He 
warned the House not to leave the people 
in so pernicious a sentiment as despair ; 
there were limits, beyond which human 
forbearance could not proceed. 

He trusted that the same unbecoming 
and inhuman spirit would not prevail in 
the House now, which had been too visible 
on many former occasions, of construing 
every act and expression of the people to 
their disadvantage; and taking their con- 
‘duct, whatever it might be, as a reason for 
objecting to their desires. That if they 
were clamorous, they should be considered 
as dangerous, and their petitions be re- 
jected, because their conduct tended to 
public convulsion ; and if they were quiet, 
that their desires should be resisted, as by 
their coolness they could not be in earnest. 
Such was the sophistical ‘reasoning of mi- 
nisters, and thus they met the peal int 
ofthe people, If, under the apprehensions 
of national danger, they should present a 
petition in great numbers, praying for a 
redress of grievances—No ; they are inso- 
lent; they cannot even be heard in such a 
moment. ‘Thisis cruel treatment; for injus- 
tice does not alter its nature, by provoking 
_the resentment or the rage of those who 
suffer by it. On the other hand, when the 
people are quiet, it is said, Oh, nevér mind 
their petitions, they have too much con- 
science to pursue their object at the risk 
of a civil war. 

Indeed, I hope they have, said Mr. 
Burke; and I am one of those who think 
with them, that the object I contend for 
should not be sought after through so 
dreadful a calamity. But I contend that 
this is very unfair reasoning ; because the 
people have some conscience, that the mi- 
mister and his friends are determined to 
have none at all. If the House were to 
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consider their rank and their situation, 
that they were the representatives of the 
people, dependent upon them, answerable 
for their conduct, and charged with the 
guardianship of the constitution: consi- 
dering themselves in that light, they ought 
to pay regard to the desires of the people, 
by whom they were constituted, and give 
the most serious attention to applications 
so generally and seriously made. If they 
were to view themselvea in another point 
of view, as a self-created, self-existing 
body, ee from thie earth of the king- 
dom in which they lived, and attached to 
it by no other ties than such as were local 
and natural as citizens, without being 
bound as representatives, still they were 
called upon by the most serious motives: 
we were at war with ourselves; we were 
at war with our enemies; we were at war 
with our allies ; and there was great reason 
to apprehend that a more dreadful war was 
impending over our heads—a war with 
those maritime. powers by which our 
boasted naval superiority was suffered. It 
became them in such a crisis to have re- 
pe to every method of retrenchment. 
n such a moment they ought.to take from 
their civil establishments to add to their 
military service. They ought not to pre- 
fer shew to substance; for the expences 
of the war were too enormous to be always 
sustained by the people, unless something 
was done to supply as well as to impoverish 
them, to feed as well as to exhaust. The 
ministers boasted, indeed, that the re- 
sources of the nation were unbounded, 
which, reduced to plain meaning, amounted 
to no more than this—as long as there is 
& penny in your pocket, I will find the 
means of taking it out. While you are 
pees and have any thing remaining, I 
ave not concluded my resource. While 
gentlemen of extensive Tanded property 
found it impossible to raise a single shilling 
on their estates, and saw their tenants 
starving by the enormous increase of taxes, 
they were told that national distress was 
merely ideal, and as long as the premier 
could raise the ensuing year’s supplies, no 
danger was to be apprehended: but such 
deception could not avail to disperse the 
substantial calamities of the country, or 
counterbalance the good policy of our na- 
tural enemies. | 
We heard much of the spirit of the 
people; that every thing was to be ac- 
complished by the spirit of the people. 
When enemy succeeded to enemy, and 
the guilty sar of ministers leagucd 
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contending states against us, an inde- 
pendence was to be maintained by the 
ve of the people. Abandoned by our 
allies, and left by Europe to our fate, not 
alone, our rescue, but our triumph was 
to be accomplished by the spirit of the 
people. In every situation, in every 
danger, and in every emergency, we were 
to tind resource or consolation, escape or 
conquest, in the spirit of the people. All 
this might be very true; the spirit of a 
free people would do much: but in his 
idea, a good deal of the consequence and 
effect of spirit .would depend upon the 
strength. It was not proper to deny the 
manger, and to give -the spur—that was 
to say, to deny the horse his necessary 
provender, and yet, trusting to his mettle, 
urge him by torture, to exertions for which 
~ his weakness was unqualified. The spirit 
of the peaple was the pride, as well as the 
bulwark of the country; and that spirit 
ought to be roused and nourished by ten- 
derness and solicitude, not depressed and 
dissipated by severity and neglect. The 
body ought to be fed, that the soul may 
have its energy. And what would be the 
greatest inducement to the spirit of the 
people? Participation and example! He 
repeated it—participation and example! 
This would awake and animate the dor- 
mant flame of Britain. Let the govern- 
ment participate in the sufferings of the 
peop: Let the King show his subjects 
a glorious example of retrenchment and 
economy, and see if they have not virtue 
to imitate as well as to admire. This would 
give blood and bones and sinews to the 
war: the body thus invigorated, would 
acquire activity in its movements, and ir- 
resistible force in its exertions. The honour 
and the glory would belong to the govern- 
ment. It would be magnanimity for which 
they would become dearto posterity. Their 
names would be reverenced, and called up 
as bright examples to future states. 

He placed parliament in another predi- 
cament. If they were the mere creatures 
of the crown, constituted, fed, and de- 
pendent on the court, he asserted that it 
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then, the creature of a despotic prince, 
he should, as his counsellor in his as- 
sembly, advise him, in a time of trial and 
difficulty, to take from his civil expence, 
that he might add to his military establish- 
ment; to take from shew, that he might 
add to substance; to make his peuple 
happy, that he might make them vigorous ; 
to make his war a war of exertion, that 
his peace might be honourable and secure. 
He would recommend nothing that would 
detract from his true grandeur, or from 
the pomp of royalty; but to divest him- 
self of a little, that he might keep a great 
deal; to divest himself of profusion, that 
he might retain his power. He would tell 
him, that in a moment of expensive trial, 
it was better to part with that wkich was 
ornamental, than with that which was 
solid; it was better to part with the em- 
broidery than the coat; it was easier to 
retrench the desert than the dinner. He 
would tell him, that to keep up the parade’ 
and shew of royalty, without the power. 
thereof, was like the absurd vanity of 
taking from the manger, to decorate a 
poor starved emaciated horse with bells 
and trappings, while the poor animal, de- 
prived of food, tottered and groaned be- 
neath the wretchedness of ornament. Such 
language and advice would not be unsea- 
sonable or impertinent, if addressed to an 
Alexander or a Charles, since their re-. 
trenchments might increase their powers 
of war, and enable them to dituse horror 
with more rapidity. But to a king lke 
ours, who hated war and loved peace; 
who participated in the interests, the joys, 
and the disasters of his people, it must be. 
at once proper and welcome ; for what was 
the true glory of the king of a free people? 
Sympathy. It was sympathy that made 
him great and amiable. <A king is said to 
be the head of his people, not because he 
proudly overlooks his subjects from that 
eminence to which Providence has exalted 
him, but because he is the head of the 
body of his people, from whom they de- 
rive, by many communications of canals, 


| and joints, and bands, that life and nourish- 


would be their duty, and ought to be their ; ment which actuate the whole frame. 


inclination to advise the sovereign to eco- 
nomy and retrenchment. By the plan 
which has been prepared, they would be 


If the stomach is sick, the head 18 dis- 
ordered; it is affected in like manner by 
the other disorders of the body. The 


able to give the King that which kings in | King, in like manner, sympathises with the 


general very much desired—power ; 
economy was power; 


for | 
it was wealth and 
resource ; it was men and arms; it was. Such is our gracious sovereign. 


great body of his people; he rejoices in 
their joy, and is sorrowful at their sorrows. 
But a 


all that ambition could either covet or | faction has stepped between him and his 


exert to accomplish its ends. 
[ VOL. XXI.] 


Were he, | people, and prevented that happy symia 
. [4k] 


~ 
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thy which should prevail between the 
ead and all the inferior members of the 
body. This faction it is the business of 
arliament to quash—to tear the veil that 
1s thereby interposed between the sove- 
reign and the people; to dispe! those 
clouds that hide the royal countenance 
from his dutiful and affectionate subjects. 


' And surely no sovereign that ever swayed 


the British sceptre had more occasion for 
economy than his present Majesty. He 
was blessed with a more. numerous pro- 
geny than any of his royal predecessors; 
they were the objects of his pride and 
tenderness; they are also, said the hon. 
gentleman, the objects of our pride and 
tenderness, for they are the children of 
the empire, as well as of the King; and 
it becomes us all to provide for their future 
grandeur and respect. The respect, the 
credit, the dignity of the nation is con- 
cerned in their establishment; and we 
must not, by irrational extravagance, 
abandon the fair offspring of Britain, and 
leave them beggars in the world; the mere 
fragments of royalty; kings of experi- 
ment, to sce how far respect would be con- 
nected with poverty, and royalty be main- 
tained when grandeur was lost. It was 
certain, that let the present war terminate 
as it may, either now or at a distant period, 
either in the reduction or the loss of Ame- 
rica, we should nat be able to maintain 
a dozen courts in this country. What, 
then, must be the consequence of profu- 
sion? What, but that .we shall turn them 
out bankrupts in fortune, while the parent's 
heart must be wrung with the melancholy 
reflection... His Majesty, who was inclined 
to cultivate the prosperity of his people, 
must fvel the distresses of his people in 
this threatening ruin; and however he 
may be prevented by the guilty interpo- 
sition of counsellors, must be anxious to 
court tranquillity and fame, by complying 
with the wishes of his people; to restore 
the communication between the nerves 
and the brain ; that all the emotions of the 
body may be transmitted through the fine 
ducts of the former to the latter, and from 
thence, with heat and moisture, be recon- 
veyed through all the channels of the 
animal economy, preserving the connec- 
tion that makes them mutually affect, and 
be affected by each other. 

He was very sorry that last year he had 
been obliged to point out the king of 
France as a model for our ministers to 
pursue ; and they were greatly to blame 
for having given bad advice to a prince, 


‘had not even laid the ordin 
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whose native goodness would have enabled 


him, if he had been left to himself, to out- 
run the king of France, or any other mo- 
narch, in the noble race of generosity and 
love for his people: they were enemies, 
therefore, to his honour as well as to his 
crown, when they refused to recommend 
frugality in the expenditure of his trea- 
sures. The king of France had found suf- 
ficient resources in economy for the sup- 
port of an expensive war; in the first year 
of it no taxes were imposed; the second 
year had passed over without: any new 
tax; nay, the third had begun, and no 
new taxes were laid; he believed the king 
war taxes. 
Thus his people felt the happiness of bav- 
ing a frugal prince and a frugal minister; 
for frugality led the manarch to retrench 
from his own splendor rather than from 
the pittance of the subject; and in the 
abolition of 606 offices, he had found out 
a resource to carry on the war, without 
laying any additional burden on his 
ple; he had stripped hitnself of the page- 
antry and foppery of royalty, but he had 
equipped a navy; he had reduced the 
number of his servants, but he had in- 
creased that of his ships; he had taken 
from his own personal eclat, but he had 
given to his country a marine, which would 
immortalize his reign. Were Mr. Neckar’s 
plan to praceed no farther than it had al- 
ready done, it had still produced this e- 
sential advantage to our enemies, that they 
had sustained the efforts of Great Britaia 
three years without any impoverishment, 
and -had now enough to begin the compe- 
tition of resources with us, after we had 
been reduced by almost every species of 
taxation that ingenuity could invent. This 
was not overlooked by the French king; 
for Neckar alone had: stood his ground 
amidst all the cabals and intrigues of a 
court, a stranger, and unprotected as he 
was, while almost every other munister 
had in his turn been dismissed. It was 
not yet true, as related in the newspaper, 
that he waa dismissed the service. C* 
lumny might attempt, perhaps, to blacken 
this excellent statesman in his sovereigo § 
eyes; but it was impossible to blind the 
discernment of that monarch, so far 35 to 
efface from his memory this honourable 
truth,‘ He has given me a navy, & 
haa not laid a tax upon my subjects !’ 

We want, said Mr. Burke, some such 
great minister, who, like Neckar, would 
strike out new and bold paths, suitable a 
the pressure of affairs. There is nothing 
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done but on a little, low, fraudulent scale, 
producing temporary supplies by retails 
of misfortune... Zadet harum formarum. 
These are vain and delusive shadows; 
give him body and substance—corpus solt- 
dum et succt plenum. When the resources 
of France were thought to be exhausted, 
and every common channel was known to 
be dried up, down Mr. Neckar dug into 
the mine of national wealth: he went to 
the spring and fountain head of revenue, 
and by demolishing the dams and dykes 
that stopped the current of wealth, he 
brought into the Exchequer the value of 
600 useless places. _ But it may be said, 
France must have recourse to burthen- 
some taxes at last: True, but has she ‘not 
fought with Britain for three years without 
them? And an exertion of three years 
may give her a decisive superiority 
through the extent of the war ; it may put 
her system into such a train, as to give the 
tone, and determine the complexion of a 
avhole century. It will give more solid 
and permanent glory to the reign of 
Louis 16, than all the illustrious deeds of 
Henry 4. 

He next supposed himself in a third 
situation, a creature of the minister, with- 
out any attachment to the people on the 
one hand, or the monarch on the other. 
If such was his political character, then, 
as a friend to the noble lord, he would 
advise and conjure him in sincerity to pro- 
mote the Bill now moved for with all his 
authority, to adopt it as his own measure, 
and thereby secure all the credit of it to 
himself. This the noble lord knew from 
experience was eusily done, for to the 
great advantage of his lordship’s popula- 
rity, he had practised a similar maneeuvre 
on two or three different occasions already. 
Most of the members of that House could 
recollect the noble lord’s doctrine some 
years ago respecting America. The right 
of taxing that country, he used to assert, 
was, inseparably connected with the very 
existence of this. He would not hear a 
single proposition from that side of the 
House, for relinquishing the claim of tax- 
ation; and yet, when he thought proper 
afterwards to do that which was, by his 
own previous language, a political death- 
stroke to the country, something like cut- 
ting between the right and left ventricles 
of the heart, when he offered conciliatory 
propositions to our colonies, the whole 
credit redounded to his lordship ; the mo- 
derate men of this country, as they were 
called, joined his lordship’s party, and re- 
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probated the opposition; nay, even in 
America the minister was said to eclipse 
his opponents in popularity. In the attair 
of Ireland, the event had been closely si- 
milar, for after his lordship’ had, in tact, 
opposed every extension of the Irish come | 
merce, as long as he could safely do so, 
he became at length a convert to that side. 
of the House, and behold the minister be- 
comes suddenly popular in Ireland; gold 
boxes crowd to hin in abundance from all 
parts of the country; while he and others, 
who laboured for the right of that king- 
dom at the expence of their popularity, in 
this became odious, as the factious oppo- 
nents of this patriotic minister, and were 
even, as he was told, burnt in effigy. 

He therefore recommended to the noble 
lord, to take his Bull into his own hands. 
Though it would be considered by some 
as poison, as it- came trom its original 
author; yet, after it had been chewed 
and ambled by the noble lord, it would 
be received as very salutary and palatable 
food. Such was the fascinating nature of 
power and pre-eminence, and such the 
ingratitude of man, that any little favour 
the powerful lord granted, though extorted 
by compulsion, was received with trans- 
port by the crouching slave, who was in- 
dusttious to find out sinister motives to 
which to ascribe the actions of common 
men, however friendly and generous! 

He therefore advised him by all means, 
if he wished for honour and fame, to adopt 
the plan, and accomplish the reductions 
proposed. He would establish permanent 
popularity, and would annihilate the oppo- 
sition. It had been formerly advanced in 
favour of the influence, which it was 
the object of his Bill to diminish: that 
such a principle was necessary for the 
support of government; that it was the 
aim of our constitution to give in influ- 
ence what was lost in prerogative. He 
was very willing so far to admit this doc- 
trine, as to allow that no minister would 
be uniformly supported without some kind 
of influence; for such was the diversity of 
human opinion, that no abilities could 
always convince and guide without some 
bias in favour of the speaker. But there 
were different kinds of mfluence; one 
influence, for instance, was that derived 
from superior wisdom and virtue, which 
never failed to inspire reverence and res- 
pect, and by the exercise of which any 
minister might command support ; another 
kind was derived from the power of dis- 
tributing honours and emoluments, and 
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this might be employed with equal success 
in any hands, good or bad. ‘The former 
of these influences he readily admitted to 
be necessary to the support of government, 
but the Iatter he must ever deny to be 
either necessary or justifiable; for the in- 
fluence of wisdom and virtue would always 
Jead to wise and virtuous measures, but 
that of corruption to corrupt ones. The 
ast was the influence of bribery, and de- 
served to be called by no other name. 

The power of distributing places, pen- 
sions, and honours, having been always in 
the hands of government, by many was 
confounded with the idea of government 
itself, and it was thought the one could 
not subsist without the other, consequently 
that the power of the state was weakened 
by a diminution of such Instruments. 
They mistook the emoluments of govern- 
ment for government itself, and considered 
it as a mere cabinet, containing a chest of 
drawers filled with sweet things. To be 
influenced by an admiration of wisdom 
and virtue, was to possess these qualities ; 
but the influence of bribery he considered 
as pernicious to freedom as open force. 
It was said, that all free countries were 
corrupted by bribery. When virtue, 
which was the spirit of commonwealths 
and of all free states, was gone, liberty 
could not long survive. A few were 
brought to impose slavery on their fellow- 
subjects, and the price paid for their ser- 
vices was the only difference between a 
state possessing the forms of freedom, and 
one openly despotic. An undue influence, 
he said, preycd on the very vitals of a con- 
stitution, and eat up the entrails, while 
the outward walls remained. 

Jt was as different from real government, 
as the most opposite extremes in nature. 
His ideas of government were most essen- 
tially different. He considered govern- 
ment as the exercise of all the great qua- 
liths of the human mind, with the mother 
virtues of prudence and providence at their 
head. ‘To govern, was to be always pre- 
-pared for peace or war. To govern, was 
to unite an empire in one bond of obliga- 
tion and affection; to have but one direc- 
tion and one purpose; to have but one 
interest and one desire; the direction 
and purpose, the interest and desire of 
common prosperity. To govern, was to 
possess the confidence of the governed, 
that when the envy or the ambition of an 
enemy aimed an attack, every heart might 
agree in delivering the sword into those 


hands that had held the olive to their ad- 
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vantage. To govern, was to act in a state 
of hostility, for the interest of the empire, 
and not of the rulers; it was to arouse the 
people, by sharing in their exertions—by 
proposing and beginning retrenchment, 
and shewing the use of ceconomy, by the 
advantages and success of it. This was 
government in his definition of the thing, 
and it was the only idea of government that 
he could possibly entertain; and thus go- 
vernment was as different from places, as 
services were different from salaries. It 
was the nature of influence to produce a 
supine negligence in government. Intiv- 
ence threw government asleep, and it 
sometimes awoke by starts and fits, after 
it had relaxed the steady reins of virtue, 
into acts of the greatest cruelty and tero- 
city. It led to anarchy and confusion. 
By influence and anarchy together, 8 
mortification was always produced, which 
was at last cut away by the incisions of 
the sharp knife of despotic power. It 
would be easy to shew, he said, by a detail 
of particulars, that the spirit of the British 
government was relaxed—that it was 
paralytic, undoing to-day what it did 
yesterday, and totally unable to support 
its own weight. 

The hon. gentleman said, he would not 
trouble the House with any more reasons 
for bringing forward the same plan again, 
which had engaged so much of the time 
and attention of the last parliament tor so 
little purpose. He had made no altera- 
tion in it, and he begged Icave to give 
to the House in the humble hope and con- 
fidence, that if they meant to give it coun- 
tenance and attention, they would do so 
with fairness and candour, and not with 
insidious respect in its outset, tempt it to 
a death of slow and lingering torture. He 
called upon the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, who was to be the arbiter ot 1s 
fate, and begged, if he meant ultimately 
to give ita death stroke, that he would 
save himself and the House much fatigue, 
and the nation much anxiety and disap- 

ointment, by strangling it in its birth. 

et them try the matter on that day, tt 
was to be tried. He called upon him 
do this, and be, at least for one dav, 8 de 
cisive minister. He concluded with mov- 
ing ‘ That leave be given to bring 08 
Bill for the better regulation of his Ma- 
jesty’s civil establishments, and of certaia 
public offices; for the limitation of pen 
sions, and the suppression of sundry useless, 
expensive, and inconvenient places; 
for applying the monies saved thereby ‘ 
the public service.” 
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Mr. Duncombe seconded the motion. 
He complimented the hon. gentleman on 
the very great ability with which he had 
stated his comprehensive plan to the 
House, and for his firmness and assiduity, 
which had risen superior to all opposition, 
and combated every obstacle. ‘The very 
ample manner in which his hon. friend 
had opened the Bill he proposed again 
to introduce to the legislature, had left 
him nothing more to do than second the 
motion, which he did with the most heart- 
felt satisfaction; being convinced, that it 
was an object, to the completion of which 
the very respectable part of the constituent 
body of the nation, by whom he was dele- 
gated, looked anxiously forward. 

Lord North said, as the hon. gentle- 
man had called upon him to state his opi- 
nion of his proposed Bill, and to inform 
the House what conduct he meant to 
pursue, with respect to it, he would very 
candidly declare, that his opinion on the 
subject was not at all altered from that he 
entertained last year ; and that though he 
did not disapprove of the plan in ¢oto, yet 
the parts which appeared to him to be 
‘proper to be adopted, bore so small a 
comparison with the whole of the very 
comprehensive scheme, that he should be 
obliged to oppose it in some future stage 
of the Bill. He did not think it would be 
decent or candid for him, upon his own 
private opinion, to set his face against the 
‘Bill in its first stage, by opposing its in- 
troduction, since there were many new 
members in the House, who, though they 
might have a general knowledge of the 
subject, could not be properly informed 
upon it to determine what line of conduct 
to pursue, until the first reading of the 
Bill, when he presumed the hon. gentle- 
man would move to have it printed; by 
which means the members would be put 
In possession of all the necessary informa- 
tion, and then it would become his duty 
to suggest such objections and observa- 
tions to the House as might occur to him. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Feb. 19. Mr Burke brought in his 
Bill.* It was read a first time, and ordered 
to be printed, and Mr. Burke moved, that 
it should be read a second time on 
Thursday. 

Earl Nugent objected to its being read 
on that day. It was too early for so im- 


* This Bill was exactly the same as the one 
brought ia last year; a copy of which the 
reader will find at p. 111. 
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portant a purpose. There were many 
young members who could not be con- 
ceived to be in possession of the plan, 
large and comprehensive as it was, and 
who could not make themselves masters 
of it in so short a time. Gentlemen 
would consider that there was not one 
day before Thursday on which they could 
read it with the attention which it de- 
served, since it could not be printed be- 
fore Wednesday morning, and Wednesday 
was the fast day. He was one of those 
who thought that there was a great deal 
in the Bill which parliament ought not to 
adopt, and something which, perhaps, 
upon consideration they might find to be 
proper and wise; it comprehended various 
imnovations unprecedented in our consti- 
tution, and which merited the most mature 
deliberation. Many weighty arguments 
had been urged against it last year, and 
principally this, that it tended to violate 
the sacred rights of property. Yet he 
would freely acknowledge, that several 
clauses of the Bill met his hearty consent, 
for that man must be absurd or profligate 
who would deny that ceconomy was ne- 
ceszary, or insist that corrupt influence 
ought to be supported ; he was of opinion, 
however, that the Contractors Bill would 
answer almost every purpose which the 
Bill was intended or calculated to effect. 
He concluded with moving an Amend- 
ment, by inserting the words “ Monday 
the 26th,” instead of “ Thursday 
the 22d.” 

Mr. Burke ridiculed the idea of the 
House being unacquainted with the prin- 
ciple or the tenor of his Bill. There was 
not a member, new or old, who did not 
know its nature and tendency at this mo- 
ment as well as they could possibly do if 
the reading of it again was put off for 
months. The principle was known; and 
as to the other objection of the noble lord, 


that some of its provisions were fit, and -_ 


some the contrary, he would not be so 
disorderly as to follow the noble lord into 
that consideration; that would come in 
proper time, when the Bill was in the 
committee. The noble lord's reasons for 
putting it off then in this respect would be 
just as applicable at any other time, and 
for any farther and continued delay, as 
they were now. One reason which the 
nobie lord had assigned was peculiar, and 
adapted to the occasion. Wednesday 
was a fast day—so much the better—it 
would bring along with it leisure and re- 
laxation to the noble lord and others, now 


» 
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indefatigable in their attendance, and 
there could not be an object more proper 
for their employment, on a day of fastin 

and humiliation, than the Bill upon the 
table. It would bring into their view the 


his own part, he was no enemy to merit 
of any kind, either of the heels or of the 
head; and he formed No design againg 
Vestris, b moving for the second readip 
of his Bill on the day of his benefit: but 
the treasury-bench had taken care of that 
interest which he had forgotten. He pro- 
mised the noble lord then, that if he would 
procure his Bill to pass, and the Teform to 
take place, he would have no objection to 
make up to Vestris what he might suffer, 
giving him the profits of one of the 

places to be abolished. The hop, gentle. 
man concluded with a serious appeal to 
the House against that abominable spirit 
of levity which thus drove them from bu- 
siness of national importance to the enter- 
tainments of a theatre. And considering 
it as an insult on the grave dignity of par- 
liament, to delay the consideration of the 
Bill on such a pretext, he would abide by 
his motion, and divide the House. 

The House divided on the Amend- 
ment: Yeas 89; Noes 77. 


Feb. 26. The order of the day being 
read for the second reading of the Bill, 
Mr. Burke desired that the Journals of 
the 6th of April 1780, containing the re- 
solutions of the House, that the influence 
of the crown had increased, was increas- 
ing, and ought to be diminished, might be 
read; they accordingly were so. He 
rose again and said, he should not offer 
any more arguments then in support of 
the motion, having recently trespassed so 
ong on the attention of the House. He 
would content himself with only remark- 
ing, that if there should appear in the Bill, 
On its being read, any little inaccuracies, 
not immediately defeating _ its eneral 
Scope and tendency, such imperfections 
ought not to be adduced in argument 
against its commitment, for in the com- 
mittee every requisite correction would 
be admitted. One of these obviously was 
a clause for reducing the board of green 
cloth, and executing the dependent offices 
y contract, which being given up on all 
sides last year, should have been struck 
out of the Bill, but had remained in it 
through inadvertency, This he should 
sien agree to alter in the committee, 
e 


8erous and necessitous condition—the in- 
solence that had concluded in supplica- 
tion—the tyranny that had brought us to 
concession: it would recal to their me- 
mories the oppressions and the weak. 
nesses, the cruelties and the crimes of the 
state, and their contrition would be 
strengthened by the proofs of its neces. 
sities; here they would see prodigality 
producing poverty; corruption, slavery ; | 
ambition, ruinous war; tyranny and op- 
pression, resistance and revolt; and as the 
day was a day of fasting, that bill would 
serve them in the place of a dinner. In. 
stead of the grace, they should have the 
preamble, The board of works would be 


count of fasting, but of feasting, that the Bill 
was to be delayed. It was not because 
Wednesday was the fast day, but because 
Thursday “was the benefit day of Mr. 
Vestris, the French dancer. This was 
the true reason, It would be shameful to 
think of their Constituents, or to think of 
their country, when Vestris was to dance. 
It would be dreadful to set about re- 
trenchment and cconomy, when Vestrigs 
had advertised for a benefit. What was 
the salvation of a state compared with the 
interest of Vestris! In the Piping times of 
ace, he said, he would dance as wil. 
ingly as any of them; he was fond of 
pleasure, in'a season of joy: but now hig 
mind was occupied by more melanchol 
Considerations than dancing. But to a 
great part of that House, a dance was a 
much more important object than a war; 
and the Opera house must be maintained, 
whatever Berane of the country. For 


every difficulty would vanish. 


Mr. De Grey intreated the indulgence 
of the House io 


might offer his objections to the Bill bee 
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fore them. This was the proper stage, 
since his objections lay chiefly against the 
principle of the Bill. He begged to be 
understood to mean no disrespect to the 
hon. author of the business. There was 
no man in the House who more sincerely 
reverenced the abilities of that gentleman 
than himself; but in the consideration of 
' & great national question, he trusted he 
should be forgiven for preferring duty to 
esteem, and for offering with humility his 
objections to a Bill even introduced by 
that gentleman. He viewed it as a Bill 
the principle of which would be more m- 
jurious than the object would be benefi- 
cial. If ceconomy was the only purpose 
of the Bill, it would be impertinent in him 
or any man to say a word against it. The 
necessity was evident; at all times it was 
useful and proper; but in the present si- 
tuation of this country, javolved in & most 
expensive and calamitous war, it was pe- 
culiarly necessary; but ceconomy was not 
to be purchased at the expence of princi- 
ple; it was not to be procured by the vio- 
lation of sacred. rights ; he must not com- 
mit outrage to find resource, or destroy 
the constitution to save the country. It 
was on this ground that he must oppose 
it; he disapproved of the means by which 
the end was to be procured. The Bill 
pointed out and connected the objects of 
the reform, as well as the manner of car- 
rying the plan into execution, so far as the 
plan extended; the whole system there- 
fore was before the House, and being 
enabled to compare the principle with the 
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head, and to be included under the same 
power, was a question which yet remained 
to be tried: a question on which he trusted 
the House would not be over-anxious to 
determine. The civil list revenue of the 
crown was granted by parliament in the 
most solemn and substantial form, and 
granted at the same time for purposes 
constitutional and necessary. To resume 
that grant could not be done, in his opi- 
nion, without the violation of a solemn 
engagement; an engagement which had 
been made with the best of motives, 
after the most serious deliberation. . The 
House had not at any time interfered with 
the privy purse. Even the secret com. 
mittee of 1741 had held it sacred. The 
Act for establishing the King’s civil list 
passed in the first year of every reign, 
and was granted to him for life; it freely 
and unanimously gave him 800,000/. and 
since the last Act passed, it had been ine 
creased by a giavt of 100,000/. a year, 
also given for life. Such was the bargain 
made with his Majesty in lieu of the 
crown Jands. The fit time to have agi- 
tated such.a question as the present was, 
when this additional sum was desired ; 
but while the words ‘ for life’ stood in 
these Acts, he should never consider the 
civil list in any other point of view, than 
that of sacred private property; as much 
so as the estate of any private gentleman. 
A pension Bill had been proposed to the 
House and rejected, because it tended to 
break the engagements of parliament; be- 
cause it tended to resume that which had 


object, the means with the end, he must | been granted, under solemn faith, for @ 


object to it, for the one was charged with | certain time. 


much more injury than the others could 
be ee ot benefit. The Bill cou- 
pled two objects, which in his opinion 
ought to have been kept separate and dis- 
tinct, the resumption of a part of the civil 
Jist, and the regulation of the public of- 
fices. With regard to the first of these 
objects, it was with the utmost delicacy 
that he should presume to speak of it, 
because he thought that nothing but the 
last stage of political necessity could jus- 
Gfy the House in applying to a remedy 
so sacred. That the House was compe- 
tent to enquire into, and correct all abuses 
in the public expenditure, and in the ma- 
Magement of the money granted by par- 
liament for the services of the state, was 
beyond a doubt. It was an inherent fun- 
damental right, vested by the constitu- 
tion in the legislature. But that the civil 
list revenue was to be ranked under that 


n 


! 
| 
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After a father, said the - 
hon. gentleman, has made an establish- 
ment for his son, would he, if he thought 
his son kept too many servants, take upon 
him to discharge some of them and apply 
their wages in another manner? Surely, 
he would not, especially if he had lately 
increased the establishment. . He would 
have talked about retrenchment when the 
request for more was made. The dignity 
of the crown was connected with the in- 
dependence: but by the resumption of 
this grant, the parliament rendered the 
crown dependent upon that House; a si- 
tuation at once humiliating and unconsti- 
tutional. The object of resumption should 
at least be adequate to the injury; but in 
this case it was not so. The saving pro- 
posed by the reduction of offices and — 
places was immaterial, when considered 

as a public object, and when compared 
with the expenditure and the necessities 
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of the state. At a time when we were 
obliged, oy political necessities, to go into 
great, an 
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priety, and consequently with prudence; 
e said with justice, also for another rea- 


indeed enormous expences, it | son; and that was, that the public had 


was a trifling consideration, that by the | been gainers by the bargain which thev 
reduction of a great number .of places | had made with the crown, to the amount 


and pensions, a saving should be made of 
200,000/. a year. And that for this rea- 
son we must violate the property of indi- 
viduals which had been rendered sacred 
by acts of parliament, and considered by 
themselves and by the world, as secure 
and permanent as freehold estates. When 
pensions or places were bestowed on in- 
' dividuals as rewards for meritorious ser- 
vices, or tributes due to extraordinary 
talents; he must consider. them as sacred 
property, not incident to resumption, nor 
within the controul of parliament, until 
they had first declared and provided by a 
special statute, that, their grants of places 
and pensions for life, meant to continue 
in force no longer than the varliament 
should please. It was a resumption which 
the House could not make either with 
right, with decency, or justice. The in- 
fluence of the crown was spoken of, as 
too formidable for the liberties of the 
people. This was said without being 
proved. No arguments were advanced to 
- prove the existence or the increase of this 
alarming influence: but surely gentlemen 
would remember that a sum very little 
inferior to that with which the crown was 
invested at the time of the Revolution, 
and which no doubt, after the most ma- 
ture deliberation, was esteemed to be no 
more than equal to the power of preroga- 
gative which had been abolished: 700,000/. 
was granted at that time, and at two dif- 
f{crent periods since, that House and Par- 
liament had recognized the grant, and 
added 200,000/. to the original sum. 
This was confirming the idea of the inde- 
endence of the crown, and it took away, 
in his humble opinion, the power of re- 
sumption. For it was not a question of 
power, nor of right, but a question of 
property. The House were to enquire 
whether the object was adequate to the 
end; whether the resumption was a thing 
which would produce valuable retrench- 
ments, without giving a shock to the con- 
stitution; whether the diminution of the 


of more than 100,000/. a year. He here 
quoted a page in the Journals of 1777, 
where it appeared from a paper presented 
at that time, that exclusive of the 500,00W. 
voted in 1769, there was then a balance 
on the bargain in favour of the public of 
1,800,000/. 

He commended the Bill for not intend- 
ing to resume the exchequer offices during 
the lives of those in possession or rever- 
sion: he said, those advantages were en- 
joyed by the families who ‘held them, as 
the rewards for the labour and services of 
their ancestors, and they operated as a 
stimulus to the ambition, the honest am- 
bition of their successors. Here he men- 
tioned the duke of Richmond’s grant, and 
the declaration made by a member of par- 
liament in king William's time, ¢ that he 
wished to make the king a freeholder as 
well as himself.” Having stated both, he 
went on to observe that with regard to 
secret service money, it had always been 
a delicate question, and that the Journals 
afforded various precedents, whence it ap- 
peared, that when the House actually ad- 
dressed the crown for an account of the 
application of secret service money, it was 
absolutely refused, the crown declaring, 
that to comply with such a requisition, 
would not be for the public benefit; an 
answer that had always been acquiesced 
in. He put the case, supposing that the 
exchange had not taken place, and that 
the king enjoyed his grandfather's revenues; 
would the House have alienated them, and 
which of them? Some were of very an- 
cient date; and several were exchanged 
in Charles the 2nd’s time, for divers pre- 
rogatives given up by that monarch. If 
the principle were once admitted, he 
contended, that the crown would have no 
independence left. Judge Blackstone had 
observed, “ That every prince, in the first 
‘Sed elanate after his accession, has by 
ong usage, a truly royal addition to his 
hereditary revenue settled upon him for 
his life, and has never any occasion to ap- 


respect, the grandeur and the pomp of, ply to parliament for id aa but upon 
some public necessity of the whole realm. 


the sovereign, was not an injury to the 
nation much more matcrial, than the re- | This restores to him that constitutional 


venue which could possibly arise from | independence, which, at his first acces- 
such a measure. After these considera- | sion, seems, it must be owned, to be 
tions he was convinced they would find | wanting.” 

that it would be inconsistent with pro | Supposing the Bill to have passed, to 
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what a state would his Majesty have been gun to support the power of the crown, 
reduced! for it would not be merely the | but because the crown refused to ac- 
royalassent, butthe precedent was the mat- | cept the allegiance offered it, indepen- 
ter of difficulty. So that the king must , dent ‘of the legislative authority of par- 
either refuse his assent, (and if this Bill, or | liament. He hoped also, that it would 
any like it passed both Houses, he hoped . be universally remembered, that the con- 
that would not be the case,) or he must stitutional liberty of the subject had al- 
give up an independent life-rent for a pre- | ways been anxiously and religiously ad- 
carious eatablichnent, liable to be chmi- | hered to at home, and the law of nations 
nished or revoked by future parliaments, | and the faith of treaties uniformly observed 
just as their caprice directed. . The hon. | towards forcign powers. He reverted to 
gentleman who brought in the Bill, had | what he had eaith in the outset, that the 
complimented the king of France on his| Bill contained two objects incompatible 
ceconomy ; he begged the House to con-| with each other. If it related merely to 
sider that the civil list in France’ and in| the regulation of the public offices, it 
England, were so extremely different, that | would be in his opinion proper and right 
no true comparison could be made; but | for the House to permit the Bill to go into 
even if it could, he: trusted gentlemen | the committee; where alterations of the 
would consider the whole of the French | objectionable parts might be made, as 
king's conduct; that they would oppose ; mentioned by the hon. mover of it; but 
his unjust war to his ceconomical reform; ! as it also contained a principle of resump- 
and upon the balance, he be'ieved it! tion derogatory tothe honour of the crown, 
would be found that the advantage did not | and which was both hard and unjust, he 
Wiel paaaal so greatly in favour of | must object to it in this stage.—Ile made 
‘rance as to alarm us. Bad faith was al- | a few observations on the various objects 
ways bad policy, and he had no doubt but ; of the various clauses of the Bill, and said, 
the great evil of the war would swallow up | as the principle was then the proper sub- 
the lesser good of the ceconomical re- | ject of discussion, he did not consider 
trenchments, which would go but a little , himself at liberty to go into them much at 
way indeed towards carrying it on. We present; he hoped, however, as they 
ought not to take our ideas of retrench- | amounted to a degradation of royalty, the 
ment, and of ceconomy, from the example | House would never submit to them. He 
of France. Their constitution, and their | concluded with saying, that as the Bill 
revenue, was so different from ours, that | was unjust in its prmciple, he was clear it 
there it might at once be politic and pru- | would be impracticable in its exccution, 
dent. A_ considerable saving might be | and therefore he should vote against the 
made, and ceconomy might contribute to | second reading. . 
patch up the injustice of the war in which | Mr. John Townshend said, he should 
they were engaved, The aconomy and ; give his hearty support to a Bill that had 
the retrenchments which had been made ! for its object consequences of such great 
by the ministers of France might do same- | national importance as the saving of public. 
thing to the fame and the glory of the ' money, the applications of that saving to 
reign; but it could not purge away, nor, the use of the public, and a reduction of 
compensate for the injustice of the war, | the increased and increasing influence of 
for which the retrenchments were made. | the crown, But though these were great 
What was politic and prudent in France, | objects, the Bill had another, if pos- 
might be the- contrary in England, and it | sible, still more essential object in view. 
was so in this instance: it was improper to | For when the Bill had received the royal 
take from the dignity of a British king, ‘ assent (and to suppose it would not re- 
because the dignity of the crown was con- | ceive it on the grounds of public distress 
nected with the dignity and opulence of | would be highly indecent) it would prove 
the nation. At the same time he de- | to that House and to the world, that the 
clared that Great Britain had better pros- | crown really fecls for the distresses of the 
pects, and a more reasonable ground of | kingdom; that it is unwilling to avail it- 
exultation; every attack that had been | self of too liberal an augmentation of re- 
made on the crown, and on the legislative | venue; that it is desirous to remit to dis- 
authority of parliament, had been repelled, | tress what may be supposed to have flowed 
and he hoped every man, both within | from prosperity. It would be the bond to 
those walls and without, would ever hold | connect together more firmly the affec- 
it in his mind, that this war was not be-| tions of his Majesty and his people. It 
[ VOL. XxI.] [41] | 
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Would prove that we have all one common public distress and public calamity, In 
union, one common happiness, and,one | some few instances he allowed the impro- 
common fortune : that his Majesty cannot priety of the grants themselves might have 
wish to plunge the country into wars con- | been the occasion of resuming them, Nor 

trary to its interest, since the crown Means 
to sink its own revenue in Proportion to 
the diminution of the Property of the sub. 
ject. He observed that Mr. De Grey had 
objected to the Bill on the principle of its 
eing a resumption on the crown. Mr. 
Townshendsai »he He as upon this 
ence, because 


try were the foundation of these 
that the 
Crown could formerly, in its legislative 


lative capacity, and on the same grounds, 


the grantee of parliament? What was 
parliament used to Say on former occa. 
sions to the subject? It said, << It is very 
true the crown has made you this grant, 
we acknowledge it to be your own private, 
distinct, separate property; and we are 
very Sorry to be obliged to concur with the 
Crown in the necessity it is under of de. 
feating its own act.” But the exigencies 


treme need. But though it was painful, 
it was proper. It was strictly conformable 
not only to the inherent virtue and autho- 
rity of the House, but also to the example 
of precedent and custom. Resumptions 

ad been common and frequent in former 
peneus of our history. From the time of 

enry 6, to Henry 8, not a reign passed 
without parliamentary resumptions, and 
these were not merely resumptions of 


grants made by preceding sovereigns, but 


subject, wh might oot parliament now 
Say also to the Crown, ‘* It is true we have 
made this grant to you; we wished to 
place you in a state of magnificence and 
splendour; we wished to shew 

mark of our affection for your royal person, 
and of respect for your situation; but the 
Condition of the country is different from 
what it was when we made the grant; we 
were not then engaged in war with four 
powerful enemies, we were not then pressed 
under that load of debt which now over. 
whelms us ; and if on the grounds of pub- 
lic, universal distress, we now desire a re. 
signation on your part, we must be no 
more considered as violators of our grants 
to you, than your predecessors were of 
their grants to their subjects.” Public 
distress was the unhappy apology of both 
Proceedings ; and will any one ¢ 

that such a cause would uphold the 
priety of a general resumption of the 
whole estates of numbers of subjects, and 


pensions, and the ground of it was very 
remarkable,—it wag to enable his majest 
to defray his charges in maintaining his 
expensive war “ against our ancient ene- 
mies the Scots,” 

He was well aware, he said, of objections 
that might be made to the instances he 
alluded to upon this principle, that these 
resumptions of different parliaments were 
not of grants made by themselves, but that 
in such cases they acted as arbitrators, in 
& manner between the crown and the sub- 


mitted, on what Principle are any of the 
be justified? For 
when the crown Passed the acts above. asked, if the Pregsure was not much hea- 
mentioned, did not the crown then defeat | vier in the case of the subject, than in that 
its own grant, and act in violation of its | of the crown? The subject gave no agseng 
Own Contract? But in general what were to the act but an implied virtual consent 


the causes of thoge resumptions? Why, | by “presentation; wheress the crown im, 
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its own person, in its own right, and by its 
own voice, seals and confirms its approba- 
tion of the act. Volenti non fit injuria. 
It becomes, then, a voluntary resignation 
of part of that gift to those persons who, 
on their part, as voluntarily conferred it, 
who conferred it with liberality, who ex- 
pect the resignation of it with regret, but 
who are compelled to require it by the 
urgent demands of necessity. It was, un- 
doubtedly, a hardship, but it was a hard- 
ship on the people, devoted as they were 
to the family on the throne, and anxious 
for the grandeur of the sovereign, to be 
obliged to request the crown to contribute 
to the emergencies of the state. At the 
same time it ought tu be remembered, 
that if they were put to the severe neces- 
sity of applying to the crown for participa- 
tion and retrenchment, it was a task im- 
posed upon them by the ministers of this 
country, whose misconduct and extrava- 
ance had reduced us to the situations 
t rendered economy necessary. It was 
from these ministers that the application 
had sprung, who madly involved us in im- 
spolitic wars, first with our own subjects 
and afterwards with the half of Europe. 
Having established the principle of the 
Bill, he next animadverted upon Mr. De 
Grey’s observations respecting the small- 
ness of the saving proposed, and the im- 
proper tendency of the Bill. With respect 
to the first observation, he contended that 
the saving of nearly 200,000/. was by no 
means an inconsiderable object. The ar- 
ument of the hon. gentleman who spoke 
ast was curious indeed—considering the 
many millions that had been and were yet 
to be expended, such a saving as this was 
too trifling to deserve the notice of parlia- 
ment. It is confessed that we are steeped 
up to the very lips in poverty, but economy 
is not the way to relieve us. How, then, 
are we to be relieved? Is the country to 
recruit itself by parliamentary inattention, 
and is it to be restored to its health and 
vigour by an obstinate persistance in the 
prodigality of expence? But, it was not 
the mere saving propusey that recom. 
mended the Bill to his support. Another 
object of it had still greater weight with 
him ; he meant the reduction of the influ- 
ence of the crown. The Journals of the 
House had recorded the fact, and if they 
had not done so, yet every serious mind 
now yielded an honest confession of the 
truth of it. The increase of influence had 
been before acknowledged by persons 
whose profession perhaps did not lead them 
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to be extremely hostile to its exertions. 
The hon. gentleman had quoted an obser- 
vation of judge Blackstone’s; but did he 
not remember that 700,000/. had been 
stated by sir William Blacksténe as an 
ample provision for the crown? His lan- 
on this subject is, ** That much indeed is 
given up by the crown, but much also is 
acquired by it. That the stern commands 
of prerogative have yielded at length to 
the milder voice of influence.” Perhaps 
sir W. Blackstone would not have thought 
that 65,000/. per annum added to the 
crown by late deceases in the royal fami- 
ly, and an additional grant of 100,000/. per 
annum would render this mild voice of 
influence less engaging and persuasive. 
He went on to observe, that objections 
had been made to the Bill, because it did 
not adopt the proper constitutional method 
of proceeding in cases of misapplication of 
the civil list, which method used to be by 
parliamentary impeachments. But he ar- 
gued, that nothing could be so nugatory as 
a parliamentary impeachment, when per- 
haps the very tribunal before which the 
cause was to be brought, had been tainted 
with the malignity of its infection: when 
the majority of those who carry on the 
prosecution are supposed to have been the 
objects of the guilt of the criminal, the 
partners and accomplices in his crimes. 
e said, that the Bill meant to destroy 
the evil at once, by sapping the very foun- 
dation of it: that it was one of those evils 
which demanded prevention, otherwise it 
would be in vain to think afterwards of the 
mode of punishing the criminal— Ce- 
tera maleficia tum persequare ubi facta 
sunt: hoc vero nisi provideris ne accidat, 
ubi evenit, frustra jadicium implores.” 
But there was another consideration 
which ought to have material influence 
on their minds—the duties under which 
they lay as representatives of the people. 
Suspicions had gone abroad of the virtue 
of that House, and the nation were loud. 
in their clamours: it was said that they 
were shamefully corrupt; that they were 
the creatures of the minister; and instead 
of being the constitutional guardians of 
the people, were their worst enemies: that 
they were at once the creators and the 
creatures of influence. The House of 
Commons were pernicious when they stood 
betwéen the crown and the people, hiding 
and encouraging the attacks on the con- 
stitution. Suchsuspicionshad gone abroad; 
he could not say with what truth. Per- 
haps it might be proper in some instances 
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to curb and punish popular licence ;'but/ tegrity, redeemed the lost character of 


at the same time it was exceedingly be- 
coming the House, and every national as- 
sembly, to attend to the suspicions that 
were formed, and endeavonr to crush them 
by removing the cause. It was necessary 
to their reputation that they should on 
that night assert the right, and the duty 
of parliament, and convince their consti- 
tuents,. that their suspicions were prema- 
ture. It was their duty to set a virtuous 
and an honourable example of retrench- 
ment, by which public spirit would be for- 
tified, and the nation united in one com- 
mon idea of common. interest. It was 
their duty to point out this conduct to 


their order, you will inflict the punishment 
due to the criminal before you, by sen- 
tencing him, in like manner, to perpetual 
banishment. 

Mr. Charles George Perceval* disap- 
proved of the Bill, as improper to be sup- 
ported in principle. He thought it highly 
unbecoming and unjust, in that House to 
attempt to seize on the civil list revenue 
of the crown, and reduce the sovereign to 
a state of humiliating dependency. He 
denied that the people were for the mca- 
sure. Their rejection of its authors at the 
last gencral election, was to him a proof of 
their disinclination to the plan proposed. 


their sovereign, since it was necessary to| The attempt was unjust, as well as un- 
the true dignity and grandeur of his sub-| gracious; it derogated from the dignity of 


jects, that he should teach by example 
how to sacrifice private enjoyments to 
public welfare—to shew them that he took 
an interest in their sufferings, and called 
upon them far ao exertion to which he was 
not anxious to contribute: that he would 
participate in their sufferings, as well as in 
their success. Such conduct would be 


the crown; and was a measure which be- 
trayed the weakness more than the policy 
of the country. He would not have piven 
his consent to the Resolutions of the 6th 
of April 1780, because he conceived that 
such a proposition was uofounded. The 
Bill contained principles opposite to the 
just rights and privileges of that House. 


the means of general conciliation; it| He denied the truth of the asscrtions, that 


would restore character to parliament, 
and would. unite a sovereign with his sub- 


the present parliament was bound by the 
resolutions of the jast. He, as a member 


jects; and such conduct it was their duty | of. the new paelanents saw no reason to 
f 


and their interest to adopt. It was well 
known, that great obloquy had been. cast 
acainst the honour of that House, 
these were false imputations, this was the 
moment to refute the malignity of such 
calumny, and to vindicate their lost repu- 
tation. He reminded the House of an 
exemplary instance in Roman history. 
When Verres was brought to trial by his 
accuscrs, the judges (who were of sena- 
torial order) were supposed to be so cor- 
rupt, that the people wished to have the 
jurisdiction transferred into other hands. 


hold himself bound by resolutions to 
which he did not consent when they 


{f|-passed. He said he would never consent 


to outrage the sovereign with a requisition 
of his fortune. If retrenchments were to 
be made in the royal household, they 
ought to be left to the voluntary surrender 
of the crown. We ought not to prevent 
the exercise of royal benevolence. It 
was ungracious to enter into the royal 
apartments and new model the manage- 
ment of his state. The civil list revenue 
had been granted by parliament for an 


The friends of liberty despaired of his | adequate consideration, and upon an ho- 


condemnation, and his own party consi- 
dered his acquittal as certain, The judges, 
however, roused by such imputations, pro- 
ceeded to try the criminal with the impar- 
tialty which their situation required, and 
vith that scrupulous attention which the 
importance of the charge naturally ex- 
cited. They saw his guilt, and they pu- 
nished it with banishment. ‘There is pow 
before you, said Mr. Townshend, a cri- 
minal much more flagitious and baneful 
than Verres. Of his guilt you must be 
fully satished; and if you have any re- 
gard tor the dignity of your own honour, 
if you have any ambition to emulate those, 
who, by a single act of determincd in- 


nourable and advantageous bargain. To 
resume it would be a breach of fidelity, 
as well as a flagrant attack upon the dig- 
nity of the crown. 

Mr. Powys contended warmly for the 
right inherent in the House to check and 
controul the public expenditure; and for 
the benefit of the plan proposcd in the 
Lill. He trusted to go into a committee, 
in order that it might receive the serious 
investigation of the House, and that such 
parts as were objectionable might be dis- 
approved of, and the remainder be carried 
into execution. He called upon the 


* The present lord Arden (4. p. 1814). 
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House to remember the resolutions of the 
6th of April. Nothing had been done in 
consequence of those resolutions, and they 
remained upon the Journals as monitors 
to the present parliament of their duty, or 
as monuments of their disgrace. ‘They 
were pledges given to the people by 
the last parliament, that their petitions 
should meet with due attention, and the 
grievances complained of be redressed. 
The Bill was founded on the petitions of 
the people, and went immediately to one 
of their great requisitions—the desire of 
reformation and ceconomy. So perfectly 
conscious of this was the last parliament, 
that no gentleman had then ventured to 
oppose the Bill on its second reading; all 
sides of the House admitting the principle 
in its fullest extent. To what, then, was 
the present opposition to be ascribed? 
Had any thing happened since to induce 
gentlemen to change their opmions ? What 
revolutions in the political hemisphere had 
induced such an alteration? Did gentle- 
men imagine that economy was less ne- 
cessary, or that the nation was more af- 
fluent in consequence of a war with Hol- 
land, our. old ally? Or had the prospect 
of a war with all the northern powers oc- 
casioned such a sudden influx of wealth, 
that extravagance was not so criminal now, 
as it appeared to be last year? That it 
was the sense of the majority of the peo- 
ple, that the Bill should pass, he was as 
sure as he was of his existence; to what, 
then, was the present resistance to be 
ascribed? He trusted that it would not 
be found that the old members had been 
actuated by the approach of the dissolu- 
tion; aud that the young ones would not 
go soon commit a public breach of the trust 
and confidence which they had met with 
from the people of England, as to oppose 
-this Bill in its principle. He asserted 
that the people of England had not 
changed theiz ‘sentiments, though the 
mover of the Bill was not intrenched with 
their petitions ; but they had infused the 
spirit of them into the Journals. He said 
that that House had abandoned fortune 
and embraced a cloud; they had forsook 
the substance and the body of relief, and 
had taken a shadow and an empty name. 
In this he alluded to the commission of 
accounts, which he treated as a mere whim, 
ridiculous and absurd. 

Earl Nugent declared himself a zealous 
friend to public economy. Without it, 
he was persuaded this nation could not be 
saved; ccconomy, in our public expendi- 
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ture, was as necessary as firmness and 
wisdom in our councils, as valour and con- 
duct in our expeditions and enterprizes. 
But it did not follow either that he ought 
to, much less that the House should, em- 
brace every cconomical project that was 
offered, however plausibly introduced, 
however respectable the quarter from 
which it came. No man in that House 
entertained a greater degree of esteem for 
the hon. gentleman who introduced the 
Bill than he did; he knew his integrity, 
and he had seen many proofs of his zeal 
to serve his country; grcat, therefore, as 
his abilities were, they were not, he was 
convinced, superior to his virtue. The 
hon. gentleman, however, must pardon 
him, if he did not agree with him entirely 
as to his Bill, In sincerity he would say, 
he disapproved of it totally, and he would 
tell the hon. gentleman why he did so. 
The title of the Bill was a good one: the 

reamble also had something catching in 
it; but what was the object of the Bill 
itself? To introduce an unconstitutional 
innovation ; and to resume from the crown 
what had been solemniy granted to his 
Majesty for life. To such a proposition 
he never would consent, notwithstanding 
what had been said of the resolution of the 
6th of April, which declared the compe- 
tency of the House to correct and exa- 
mine abuses in the expenditure of the 
civil list revenues. That resolution pass- 
ed, as gentlemen well knew, at an hour 
when such was the temper of the House, 
that it would have been madness to have 
opposed it. It did not follow therefore, 
that every gentleman approved of it. He 
never had, nor could he think that (allow- 
ing that resolution all the respect due to 
an entry on the Journals) it followed of 
course, that the present Bill ought to be 
adopted. What! would that House con- 
sent to degrade the sovereign, diminish 
the lustre of the crown, and reduce his 
Majesty to a worse situation than that of, 
any private gentleman in his kingdom? 
Would they deprive him of the manage- 
ment of his income, and put him into the 
situation of a minor, by obliging him to 
submit to the tutelage of parliament? The 
Bill interfered with the privy purse, and 
took away the independency of the crown: 
to admit it to pass, would be to reduce 
his Majesty to the condition of a mere 
titular monarch; a king without power, a 
king but in name, like the king of Poland, 
ora sovereign like the doge of Venice, 
altogether dependent on others, and sub- 
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ject to their capricious controul. Let 
tlemen consider, that such a measure 
would essentially wound the constitution ; 
for each branch of the legislature, each of 
the three states ought to have its share of 
independency, and surely the first state, 
that which was clothed with the supreme 
executive power, should never be rendered 
less glorious, less independent, than the 
other two. The real beauty and excel- 
Jence of our constitution was its nice equi- 
poise, that equal balance, which gave it 
stability, and at once secured the crown 
in its legal rights, and the people in their 
freedom and immunities. e present 
Bill went directly to move the balance and 
destroy the equipoise; let the House, 
therefore, however much they might be 
convinced that some of the branches were 
rotten, take care in their attempt to re- 
move the dead wood, that they did not 
destroy the trunk of the tree itself. The 
hon. gentleman who had introduced the 
Bill, he did not doubt, really believed it 
would have the salutary effect he had 
dwelt on, when he sGeeuiared it with such 
a warmth and earnestness of commenda- 
tion. Other men, and men of great wis- 
dom, had been equally deceived. Plato, 
for instance, and he flattered himself 
he should not offend by comparing the 
hon. gentleman to Plato. The hon. 
gentleman’s project was as impracticable 
as Plato’s Commonwealth, or sir T. 
Moore’s Utopia. In describing its good 
effects, the hon. gentleman had been de- 
scribing the purity of his own mind, and 
without knowing it, it was that which the 
hon. gentleman wished to reduce into 
ractice; but the times were too bad, and 
issipation too general, to render his ho- 
nest endeavours successful. There were 
13 pages in the Bill, and 27 clauses which 
related to the civil establishment; he ap- 
pealed therefore to rit gentleman pre- 
sent, whether it was likely, that so hetero- 
pe a mass of matter, however plausi- 
le in theory and speculation, could easily 
be carried into execution? But this was 
not his only objection to the Bill; the title 
of it was not its true description; for the 
title said, that the monies saved were to 
be applied to the public service, whereas 
there was not one word in the Bill which 
enacted such an appropriation ; on the 
contrary, it was expressly enacted, that the 
balance of the Civil List revenue should, 
after all savings, be laid out for an estab- 
lishment for the use of the royal family.— 
Therefore, he repeated it, the Bill did not 
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apply the savings to the use of the public 
as it pretended. If the Bill had appro- 
priated all the savings to the public ser- 
vice, something indeed might have been 
said for it: his objections would have been 
fewer; but as it was, it surely had not the 
pretensions to encouragement. Economy 
was most essentially necessary ; nothing 
but the most rigid economy could possibly 
save us. The Treasury could not bear a 
greater load than it now had. But instead 
of harassing the minister with these chi- 
merical notions, all our ideas should he 
consolidated in general exertion and simple 
economy. The minister must be a Jack 
of all trades, he must understand ev 
thing, to be able to go through his busi- 
ness. He wished for economy, but he 
would not procure it, by setting the King 
down to an ordinary, and making bim 
more dependent than any man in his do- 
minions. All the advantages which were 
likely to flow from the present Bill, and 
many more, much more important bene- 
fits, would arise from that commission of 
accounts which the last gentleman had so 
affected to despise. Surely the hon. gen- 
tleman had not read the two reports deli- 
vered in by the commissioners: if he had, 
he would have seen therein substantial be- 
nefit already derived from that commis- 
sion, as a pleasing earnest of what was to 
come; he would have seen five or six 
public spirited gentlemen, indefatigable in 
the pursuit of their object, detained by no 
recess of business, and biassed by no par- 
tiality, doing for the public what had long 
been requisite, by securing, in the first 
place, an immediate transition of public 
subsidies from the nation at large to the 
coffers of the state; and in the second, that 
money should no sooner be issued from 
the Exchequer than it was wanted for the 
public service. In one tax alone they had 
ascertained 650,000/. to be in the hands 
of the collectors, which he would venture 
to say was a national benefit, far more im- 
portant than any the present Bill could 
produce. But after all, if the Bill passed, 
did gentlemen who had dwelt with s0 
much energy on the petitions presented 
last year, think that this Bill would satisfy 
the petitioners? Undoubtedly it would 
not. Their objects went much farther. 
What said the associations ? Give us 8n- 
nual or triennial parliaments. Every mao 
in the kingdom now set up for a reformer, 
at, least every man wished to be a legisla- 
tor, and vote at elections. How expedient, 
how practicable, how salutary such a mat- 
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ter would prove, the House might judge 
from what had happened lately at Coven- 
try! He apologized to Mr. Burke, and 
said he meant no reflection on him, when 
he talked of state tinkers, butsuch were now 
to be found almost in every country town ; 
there were those among the crowd of mo- 
dern reformers, who, not content with tin- 
kering the British constitution, attempted 
to tinker that of Ireland, and would fain 
have new hammered it; for his part, he 
did not admire such workmen, they might 
do much mischief, and injure that which 
he verily believed would not receive any 
benefit from their labours. 

The Honourable William Pitt,* son to 
the late earl of Chatham, now rose for the 
first time, and in a speech directly in an- 
swer to matter that had fallen out in the 


course of the debate, displayed great and 


astonishing powers of eloquence. His 
voice is rich and striking, full of melody 
and force; his manner easy and elegant ; 
his language beautiful and luxuriant. He 
gave in this first essay, a specimen of elo- 
quence, not unworthy the son of his im- 
mortal parent. 

He said, that he gave the most hearty 
consent to what had fallen from his hon. 
friend on the other side of the House— 
that a proposition for the retrenchment of 
the Civil List revenue ought to have come 
from his Majesty’s ministers. He gave bis 
entire approbation to this sentiment. It 
would have come with more grace; it 
would have come with more benefit to the 
public service, if it had sprung from the 
royal breast. His Majesty's ministers 
ought to have come forward and proposed 
a reduction in the Civil List, to give the 
people the consolation of knowing that their 
sovereign participated in the sufferings of 


the empire, and presented an honourable | 


example of retrenchment in an hour of 
general eraag They ought to have 
consulted the glory of their royal master, 
and have seated him in the hearts of his 
people, by abating from magnificence what 
was due to necessity. Instead of waiting 
for the slow request of a burthened people, 
they should have courted popularity by a 
voluntary surrender of useless revenue. 
Far more agreeable would it have been to 
that House to accede, than to propose; 
much more gracious to have observed the 


* Mr. Pitt entered parliament in his 22d 
year. He was born the 28th of May 1759, 
and took his seat for Appleby on the 23d of 
January 1781. . 
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free exercise of royal bounty, than to 
make the appeal, and point out what was. 
tight or what was necessary. But if mi- 
nisters failed to do this ; if they interfered 
between the benignity of the sovereign 
and the distresses of his people, and stop- 
ped the tide of royal sympathy, was that a 
reason why the House of Commons, his 
Majesty’s public counsellors, should desist 
from a measure so congenial to the pater- 
nal feelings of the sovereign, so applicable 
to the wants and miseries of the e? 
The natural beneficence of the royal heart 
would be gratified by the seasonable re- 
mittance. And surely it was no reason, 
that because ministers failed to do their 
duty, the House should cease to attend to 
theirs. Acting as the faithful representa- 
tives of the people, who had trusted them, 
they ought to seize on every object of 
equitable resource that presented itself ; 
and surely none were so fair, so probable, 
or so flattering, as retrenchment and eco- 
nomy. The obligations of their character 
demanded from them not to hesitate in 
pursuing those objects, even to the foot of 
the throne; and, actuated by duty, to ad- 
vise the crown to : with useless osten- 
tation, that he might preserve necessary 
power; to abate a little of pomp, that he 
might ascertain respect; to diminish a 
little of exterior grandeur, that he might 
increase and secure authentic dignity. 
Such advice would become them, as the 
counsellors of his Majesty, and as the re- 
presentatives of the people ; for it was 
their immediate duty, as the Commons 
House of Parliament, to guard the lives, 
the liberties, and the properties of the 
ple. The last obligation was the strong- 
est; it was more immediately incumbent 
upon them to guard the properties, be- 
cause they were more liable to invasion, by 
the secret and subtle attacks of influence, 
than either their lives or liberties. It would 
not derogate from the real glory of the 
crown to accept of the advice. It would 
be no diminution of true grandeur, to 
yield to the respectful petitions of the 
eople. The tutelage of that House might 
Pe a hard term; but the guardianship of 
that House could not be disgraceful to a 
constitutional king. The abridgement of 
useless and unnecessary expence could be 
no abatement of royalty. Magnificence 
and grandeur were not inconsistent with 


retrenchment and aconomy, but, on the 


contrary, in a time of necessity, and of 
common exertion, solid grandeur was de- 
pendent on the reduction of expence. 
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And it was the general sentiment and ob- 
, Servation of the House, that economy 
was at this time essentially necessary to 
national salvation. This had been the 
language of the noble lord on the other 
side of the House (earl Nugent), and he 
had declared, that if the Bill then before 
the House had provided that all the monies 
to be dcrived from the reductions pro- 
posed, had been applicd to the public ser- 
vice, he would have given his hearty con- 
currence to it, and would have become 
one of its warmest advocates. Here, 
then, he begged leave to join issue with 
the noble lord. He had said, that the 
aaving swere to be appropriated towards a 
‘und for creating a provision for the royal 
family ; and this clause he had found in 
the Bill before them; he begged to inform 
the noble lord, that there was a clause in 
the Bill which expressly stated, that the 
monies arising from the reductions pro- 
posed should be directly applied to the 
public service, The only merit that he 
could claim, in a competition with the 
noble lord, was, that his eyes were some- 
what younger than his, and he would read 
the clause to which he alluded. He here 
read the following clause. 
“ And it is hereby enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that all the salaries, law- 
- ful fees, perquisites, and profits whatso- 
ever, belonging to all and every the offices 
by this act suppressed, shall cease and de- 
termine with the determination of the said 
offices severally, and be no longer paid; 
and that the commissioners of the treasury 
shall, within a reasonable time, make, or 
cause to be made up, an account of the 
salaries and fees now payable for or on ac- 


of another clause in the act, which ordains 
that the monies appropriated to the pay- 
ment of annuities to be granted to those 
persons where places were to be abolished, 
should be placed in a fund, as they should 
arise by the death of the annuitants, to 

Create a provision for the royal family. 

This was the error of the noble lord; he 
had mistaken this Provision fur all the 
savings of the plan; unless indeed he 
imagined that to place money in the sink. 
ing fund, subject to the disposal of par- 
liament, was not to apply it to the public 
service. He might consider the blind 
profusion of the minister as the public ser. 
vice; and unless it had been left to him ta 

€ mismanaged and squandered in his 
usual way, it was not applying it, in his 
opinion, to the public service, He trusted 
the House would excuse him for having 
wantoned with their patience on this point ; 
and he, for his own part, should think his 
time and labour very well repaid, if there- 
by he had been fortunate enough to gain 
Over so powerful an assistant and frieiid 
as the noble lord to the Principle of the 
Bill. 

It had been said by an hon. gentleman 
who spoke early in the debate, that the 
Bill connected two objects that oucht to 
have been kept separate; his hon. triend 
near him (Mr. J. Townshend ) had shewn 
that these objects ought to go hand in 
hand together, and had very properly con- 
tended that this was the fit moment for in- 
troducing reform and economy. He 
should add, that the Bill had a third ob- 
ject ‘much more important than cither of 
these, and that was, the reduction of the 
influence of the crown—that influence 
which the last parliament, by an express 
resolution, had declared to be increasing, 
and that it ought to be diminished—an in- 
fluence which was more to be dreaded, 
because more secret in its attacks, and 
more concealed in its Operations, than the 
power of prerogative. All these objects 
were not only compatible with each other, 
but they had a mutual connection, and 
and to carry the said sum or sums of ought not to be divided in & measure of 
money, together with the amount of’ each | retormation. In all the arguments of the 
and every pension as it shal] fall or deter- | noble lord who spoke last, on the subject 
mine, until the said pension list be re- | of the resolutions of the 6th of April, he 
duced to a sum (to be limited by the act), | observed the noble lord’s objections were 


(except as in this act is otherwise pro- | directed solely to the second of these re- 
vided) to the sinking fund, there to re- solutions: he took it for granted, there 
main for the disposition of parliament.” fore, that the noble lord admitted the firse. 
This was the clearest refutation of the | That resolution pledged the House to do 
noble lord’s assertion ; but his error seemed something effectual ip compliance with 


to have arisen from his having taken notice | the petitions of the People; why, thea, 


ordinary or extraordinary, incurred for, 
or by reason of the said offices, during (a 
certain number) of years last past; and 
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should the House refuse to adopt the pre- 
sent Bill, the operation of which, in di- 
minishing the influence of the crown, 
rendered it, in his opinion, much more 
valuable than the mere consideration of 
the saving it would effect? 

But it had been said, that the saving 
was immaterial—it was a matter of trifling 
consideration, when measured by the ne- 
cessities or the expences of the time. It 
proposed to bring no more than 200,000. 
a year into the public coffers, and that 
sum was insignificant, in the public ac- 
count, when compared with the millions 
which we spent. This was surely the 


‘ most singular and unaccountable species 


of reasoning that was ever attempted in 
any assembly. The calamities of the crisis 
were too great to be benefited by cco- 
nomy! Our expences were so enormous, 
that it was ridiculous to attend to little 
matters of account! We have spent so 
many millions, that thousands are beneath 
our consideration! We were obliged to 
spend so much, that it was foolish to think 
of saving any! This was the language of 
the day, and it was by such reasoning that 
the principle of the Bill had been disputed. 

Much argument had been brought to 
prove the impropriety, and the injustice 
of resuming a parliamentary grant; and 
it had been even said, that they had not a 
right to doso. It would be needless to 
attempt an answer to such a doctrine. It 
contained its refutation in its weakness. 
But it ought to be remembered that the 
civil list revenue was granted by parlia- 


‘ment to his Majesty, for other purposes 


than those of personal gratification. It 
was granted to support the power and the 
interests of the empire, to maintain its 
grandeur, to pay the judges and the fo- 
reign ministers, to maintain justice and 
support respect ; to pay the great officers 
that were necessary to the lustre of the 
crown, and it was proportioned to the 
dignity and the opulence of the people. 
It would be an ungracious task to investi- 
gate the great difference that there was 
between the wealth of the empire when 
that revenue was granted, and the wealth 
at the present time. It would serve, 
however, to shew, that the sum of revenue 
which was necessary to the support of the 
common dignity of the crown and people 
at that time, ought now to be abated, as 
the necessities had increased. The peo- 
ple who granted that revenue, under the 
circumstances of the occasion, were justi- 
fied in resuming a part of it, under the 
{ VOL. XXI. J 
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pressing demand of an altered situation. 
They clearly felt their right; but they 
exercised it with pain and regret. They 
approached the throne with bleeding 
hearts, afflicted at the necessity of apply- 
ing for retrenchment of the royal gratifi- 
cations; but the request was at once 
loyal and submissive. It was justified by 
policy, and his Majesty’s compliance with 
the request was inculcated by prudence, as 
well as by affection. 

He confessed, that when he considered 
the obligations of the House, he could 
not cherish an idea that they would dis- 

ute the principle of the Bill before them. 

e could not believe it possible, that the 
principle of economy would be condemn- 
ed, or the means of accomplishing it 
abandoned. For his own part, he ad- 
mired the plan proposed. He felt him- 
self, as acitizen of this country, and a 
member of that House, highly indebted 
to the honourable author of it; and as he 
considered it essential to the being and 
the independence of his country, he would 
give it the most determined support. 

Mr. Rosewarne was very sensible it was 
a most unpopular and invidious task to 
oppose a Bill which held out to the pub- 
lic as its ostensible objects, ceconomy, 
and retrenchment of unnecessary ex- 
pences, and more particularly so at a 
time like the present, when he agreed 
with a noble lord under him, that ceco- 
nomy is a virtue absolutely necessary to a 
nation involved in such extensive hostili- 
ties. But the ostensible objects were 
captivating and alluring; yet the real 
tendency of the Bill was allowed to be the 
diminishing of the extensive influence of 
the crown, which was declared by a vote 
of the last parliament to be increased, in- 
creasing, and ought to be diminished. 
He said, that great stress had been laid on 
this resolution; but though the last par- 
liament adopted the resolution, yet when 
they came to apply it to practice, they 
could not agree in what this influence 
consisted, or where, when, or how it 
ought to be diminished, which was a 
strong presumption that the resolution it- 
self was hasty and ill-founded. That 
since that time, there had been an appeal. 
to the people, and that he wished to now 
the sense of the present House of Com- 
mons, in which there was an uncommon 
number of new members. That the se- 
cond city in the kingdom, by rejecting the 
hon. gentleman who brought the Bill now, 
under consideration into the laat and pre~ 
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sent parliament, seemed to have given a 
decided opinion on this point: by this he 
meant not to convey the least reflection 
on that gentleman; on the contrary, he 
admired him for his great abilities and ap- 
plication, and was willing to presume he 
was actuated by motives of pure patriot- 
ism ; but whatever the hon. gentleman's 
motives might be, the House must exer- 
cise its wisdom and discretion, and con- 
sider whether it was just, necessary, or 
expedient, to deprive the crown of those 
powers and influence it had enjoyed for 
so long a series of years, without any 
proof of their being abused, or perverted 
to the prejudice of the liberties and con- 
stitution of this country. That in this 
reign, events had happened most favoura- 
ble to liberty : did gentlemen forget, that 
in this reign, the judges were made inde- 
pendent of the crown; first, by holding 
their places for life, and since, by a large 
additional salary ? In this reign alo passed 
the Grenville Act, which restored to the 
people the full enjoyment of their fran- 
chises, and the rights and privileges of the 
electors. Could a minister now say to a 
favourite candidate, ‘“* Goto a borough, 
secure the returning officer, get yourself 
seated, and I will »keep you here at all 
events!” Were theée trifling acquisitions ? 
Were they not gteat and valuable privi- 
leges? In what did this alarming influ- 
ence of the crown consist? Were the 
rig proposed to be abolished by this 
ill, newly created? Was this a reign of 
oppression? Were any attempts made to 
violate the constitution, or oppress the 
liberty of the meanest subject? On the 
contrary, was there ever a period where 
liberty was enjoyed in greater latityde? 
If gentlemen were real friends to ceco- 
nomy, the truest ceconomy was to unite as 
one man in support of government, and 
to repel our numerous combined enemies. 
The want of union had already wasted 
more blocd and treasure than a thousand 
chimerical schemes could save or recover : 
‘this was the real cause of our present 
distress: our unfortunate want of union 
had protracted the war, and encouraged 
our rebellious subjects in America to 
persist in their unnatural rebellion, in 
spite of the liberal offers of the mother 
country, to join with our loveterate foes, 
and with sacrilegious hands, endeavour to 
‘ plunge a dagger into the vitals of the pa- 
rent state. Look at the effects of union 
in the last glorious war, and contrast it 
with the pernicious consequences Aowing 
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from want of it in the present, and then 
say, if every true patriot ought not to 
jom in strengthening the hands of go- 
vernment: not even the great and glori- 
ous -earl of Chatham could have suc- 
ceeded, had his plans been constantly 
thwarted and opposed, as those of the 
present minister have been; nor unless 
those who had been intrusted with the 
execution, had acted very differently 
from what we have experienced in the 
present war. Before he sat down, he 
must request their attention to the 
particular situation in which he stood, 
that he not only held a place under go- 
vernment, (‘twas indeed under the duke 
of Cornwall, but in the minority of the 
duke, was under the disposal of the crown) 
but that in these times of public distress, 
when cconomy was so justly allowed on 
all sides to be necessary, a very conside- 
rable addition had lately been made to the 
salary of his office. ‘This was owing to 
the application of every nobleman and 
ntleman of Cornwall, who had a sett 
in the last parliament, to their joining m 
an address to the crown in his favour, 
which he always considered as the great- 
est honour and happiness of his life: that 
there had not, however, been wanting, 
those who had dared to represent this in a 
very different light ; and te assert it was 
an election job, a bribe from the munister 
to answer the vilest and worst of purposes, 
to induce him to take the part he did a 
the last election for Truro. He then a 
dressed the noble lord in the blue ribbon, 
and called on him to do him justice, 
ther there was the smallest foundation for 
the infamous charge; or whether there 
was the smallest interference of govert 
ment on that occasion. So far from th 
that even his colleague knew not a syli 
ble of the matter, till he sent him an ¢x- 
press at Liverpool, where he was theo 
canvassing for a seat for his son, with aa 
account of the proceedings of the corpor 
tion of Truro, and the resolutions made B 
their favour. Had the minister been 
enough to make such a proposal, he sho 
have spurned the proposer and prop 
sal with equal contempt. That he should 
not have troubled the House with any 
servation on thie occasion, if these calum 
nies had been confined to anonymow 
ublications in the newspapers ; but when 
fe found a gentleman of high rank in the 
county of Corowall,- who was then in 
eye, with whom he had long lived in ht 


ibs of great intimacy end friends 
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which he returned with equal affection, to 
be prevailed on by the arts of his enemies 
to adopt this opinion, it became his duty 
to clear himself of so infamous a ead, 
That if this charge had been true, he 
should not only have been unable to de- 
liver his sentiments on this Bill as he had 
just done, but should have been ashamed 
to appear within those walls. 

mM Macdonald said, he had considered 
the Bill with mature deliberation, and the 
result was that he was clearly an enemy to 
its principles. It contained two —— 
both essential to support it, and yet nei- 
ther of them proved by any better evi- 
dence than mere assertion; for first it re- 
cited, that the influence of the crown had 
improperly increased, and secondly, that a 
reformation in point of public economy was 
necessary. Neither of these positions, he 
thought, should be taken for granted with- 
out evidence to support them, and yet the 
House must proceed that way, or reject 
those hazardous innovations to which they 
formed a basis. The influence of the 
crown was said to have improperly in- 
creased; but, by what means? for the 
power of corruption had always remained 
the same ever since the Revolution. From 
that period to this, 800,000/. a year had 
been the amount of the civil establishment : 
our ancestors, therefore, in giving that, 
had given what they thought a proper 
share of influence into the hands of the 
monarch, to compensate for that more 
arbitrary and equally profitable share of 

rerogative he had voluntarily relinquished. 
f, then, 800,000/. worth of influence was 
not then thought dangerous to the liberties 
of the people, why should it be deemed 
so now? He entirely agreed with the hon. 
gentleman who had proved himself the 
deserving son of the great man whose 
name he bore, and whose talents were 
equal to the expectations that were formed 
of them, that to guard the property of 
the people was the first duty of that 
House; but it was not the only one. If 
they should be so attentive to this duty as 
to practise no other, and should prefer the 
interest of this branch of the legislature 
so much to the other, as to suffer an en- 
croachment on the equipoise, they would 
be as criminal as if they were to become 
the abject tools and accomplices of the 
crown against the people. Democracy 
was as much to be avoided as monarchy, 
or ag aristocracy. He then entered into 
the argument, that the crown possessed 
the revenue of the civil list by a contract, 
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on the faith of which the hereditary re- 
venue had been given; and said, that it 
would be the grossest infringement of the 
good faith of that contract to attempt to 
pass the present Bill. 

Mr. Wrazall said, he felt great timidity 
in rising, because he was aware that ever 
man who attempted to object to a Bill, 
one declared object of which was to in- 
troduce a large and beneficial system of 
public economy, must stand on very un- 
popular ground. Projects of reform were 
at all times seducing to a nation, let the 
circumstances of the poblie be ever so 
promising and prosperous; but when 3 
great people were struggling under a va- 
riety of pressing difficulties, when those 
difficulties rather increased than diminish- 
ed, and when the happy hour that was to 
put an eud to them was out of sight, 
projects of reform became more seductive, 
and therefore it was no wonder that they 
were grasped at with the greatest eager- 
nesss by men of almost every turn of po- 
litical sentiment and opinion, because 
where the burthen was generally felt, every 
man must unite in wishing that it were 
alleviated, if it could not be removed. 
Projects of reform also became the more 
alluring, where they were supported by 
recent precedent, and aplield by the 
powe aid of the most polished elo- 
quence: he should not therefore be sur- 
prized at any aspersions that might be 
thrown on him, for presuming, under such 
circumstances as he had stated, to endea- 
vour to draw the attention of the House 
to a few observations, which he had to 
offer in objection to the Bill. His duty, 
however, which should ever be his first 
object, impelled him to surmount eve 
terror that he felt, and to proceed in his 
purpose, unawed with the dread of any 
consequences that might arise from it; 
and first, he disapproved of the grand 

rinciple on which the Bill proceeded. 

is objection was a radical one; he could 
not subscribe to the resolution of the last 

arliament, which asserted, ‘ That the 
influence of the crown had increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished.’® 
Not feeling the truth of a resolution come 
to by so respeetable an authority as a 
Bnitish House of Commons, and which 
had been since so strongly insisted on by 
some of the ablest men of the age, he 
was aware that it was incumbent on him 
to account for his resisting the assertion, 
and denying the extent of it, and this he 
would do as shortly as possible. 
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He then drew a picture of the consti- 
tution of this country, and was warm 
in its eulogium. He declared it to be 
more perfect than the cunstitution of 
Rome, of Athens, or of Sparta; in short, 
than that of any republic either of  anti- 
quity or of modern Europe; its perfection 
he said, lay in the nice preponderance be- 
tween its three branches, in that wonder- 
fully correct equipoise which balanced the 
power of the three distinct but relative 
states of King, Lords, and Commons; nor 
need there be a greater prouf of its ex- 
cellence and its perfection, than the admi- 
ration, the esteem, and the applause with 
which it had been spoken of by the wisest 
men of all countries. In times previous 
to the zra of 1688, when the glorious Re- 
volution was effected, prerogative was the 
weapon of the crown. The liberties of 
the people were not then accurately de- 
fined, and the people were from that very 
circumstance liable to many inroads and 
much oppression, which were exercised 
by that powerful engine, prerogative, 
under various pretences. But in 1688, 
prerogative was abrogated, and liberty 
defined. At that fortunate period of our 
history, when the Star Chamber, the 
Court of Wards, and all the execrable 
tyranny introduced and practised by the 
House of Stuart was abolished, and in its 
stead the Bill of Rights and Magna Charta 
established, the king stood, as it were, 
chained to the pillar of liberty. It was 
the great support of his reign, the sublime 
fabric which he engaged to erect; and 
who 60 pro er to be the architect, as a 
prince who had been at the head of a free 
republic, and had been called from thence, 
and invited to fill the throne of a yet freer 

_people? But still virtually and tacitly a 
barrier was wisely left to the crown. That 
barrier was influence! William the 3rd, 
the avawed opposer of tyranny, the guar- 
dian of the liberties of his people, and the 
advocate for the general freedom of Eu- 
rope, was as jealous as any prince of his 
inHuence. Why? Because he saw that if 
influence was lost, the crown would be 
degraded, and the nation must soon be 
deyraded likewise. 

In order to shew that this would have 
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after the death of Charles 12, as well as 
a ay her resignation of the throne in favour 
of her consort, Frederick, landgrave of 
Hesse Cassel, up to the year 1772, when 
the revolution took place. During all 
that period, the strong features of Sweden 
were faction, venality, vilification, and 
poverty ; loss of glory, strength, and re- 
spect. The navy reduced to seven ships, 
the people enervated and spiritless, the 
government without system or public 
glory; till at length the nation was sunk 
into contempt, despised by every other 
European power, and the Swedes almost 
annihilated as a people. All these cala- 
mities, and all this disgrace had been en- 
tailed on Sweden, in consequence of the 
people, in the year 1718, having, when 
they felt sore from the oppression and 
rigour of the reign of Charles 12, madly 
precipitated into the ora extrenie, 
all its natural, 
just, and constitutional influence. After 
stating this pretty fully, he took notice of 
Mr. Burke’s declaration in his speech of 
the 15th inst. ** That France had made a 
reform, that Louis 16 had done it: why, 
then, should not we imitate so bright an 
example ?”? Few reasonings on French 
conduct, Mr. Wraxall said, could ever 
apply to England; France was a despotic, 
this a free country. British kings could 
not imitate arbitrary princes. In England 
the throne is built on liberty. In France 
it rests on the necks of 200,000 soldiers. 
It is upheld by farmers general, by op- 
pression, by a servile parliament, banish 
at will, as the last parliament was, to 
Angouleme and Pontoise, and by military 
rigour and armed authority. But Mr. 
Burke had ‘said, that « Louis 14 and 
Louis 15 had never made such a reform. 
It was left for M. Necker, a single uncon- 
nected alien, to achieve so glorious a pro- 
ject, and to do his royal master so much 
service, accompanied with so much ho- 
nour.” He denied the whole of the as- 
sertion. Retrenchments of the kind were 
by no means novelties in France. /1 
1689, in the reign of Louis 14, when M. 
Le Pelletier was at the head of the finance, 
three millions of livres were raised by 
melting down the king’s plate, and three 


been the consequence, Mr. Wraxall ad- | millions more from that of his nobles. 


verted to the history of Sweden, citing 
the fate of that country as an example 


Such a reform was surely a very rigorous 
tone, and it was the more extraordinary, 


correctly in point. He gave an account : as it was made in the beginning of a pros- 
‘of Sweden, as it stood at the time the con- | perous war. Again, in 1706, when Cha- 
stitution of it was changed in the year | millard managed the finances of France, 
1718, when it was governed by Ulrica, } another reform took place ; and again, § 
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third, in 1708, when Demarets was finan- 
cier. In the reign of Louis 15, cardinal 
Fleury’s strict ceconomy, and a long peace, 
made a reform not so requisite in the war 
of 1741. But in 1761 and 1762, a 
thorough reform, as was well known, took 
place. 

As to the hon. gentleman’s reasons for 
dreading France, he differed from him 
extremely. The hon. gentleman had de- 
clared, that he feared her on account of 
her retorm, and on no other account. He 
felt a very different motive for fearing 
France at present. It was not on account 
of her powerful fleets and her great alli- 
ances. No. Neither was it on account 
of her reform. That could do but very 
little indeed. He feared ler because she 
could devote all her finances to her navy ; 
because she had no land war; because we 
have no continental ally, and because the 
frontier of France was secureand peaceable. 
There was the deep evil, the source, and 
the only source of real danger to this 
country! While the frontier of France was 
undisturbed, and the Rhine flowed quietly 
within its banks, we had every reason to 
be alarmed, because while matters remained 
in that state, France could support her 
navy, she could recruit it rapidly, and 
could add daily to its number, its strength, 
and its service. He was ready to sub- 
scribe to Mr. Burke’s arguments relative 
to the two boards, and the ridiculous esta- 
blishments of the duchy of Lancaster and 
the duchy of Cornwall, the palatinate of 
Chester, and the principality of Durham ; 
he was ready also to allow, that all he had 
said on those topics was equally just and 
beautiful, but he could not agree with him 
that they ought to be abolished, and the 
reason was, because he was not for destroy - 
ing the influence of the crown. 

_ He here pointed out the great danger of 
pou inroad and democratic violence. 

e spoke of the insurrections of last sum- 
mer, which he described as horrible atro- 
Cities, at the recollection of which every 
true friend to liberty, and every true friend 
to good government must shudder. He 
ascribed those mischiefs to a species of 
republican phrenzy, and touched on the 

anger of associations, which, though set 
on foot by the best lovers of their country, 
sometimes Jed to events not only totally 
foreign to the intentions of those who in- 
stituted such associations, but which they 
could not but detest and lament. In the 
course of the last summer, he said, every 
man that thought upon the subject 
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seriously, felt himself justified in dreading 
a civil war, a calamity that would have 
completed our misfortunes! He concluded 
with saying, that those who love the Eng- 
lish people, and their liberties, must as- 
semble round the throne. They must 
defend it from all attacks, as well as from 
the innovating projects of dangerous but 
well meaning theorists, as from the open 
assaults of its avowed enemies, otherwise 
the constitution itself weuld fall, for the 
stability of the throne, and the security of 
the people were inseparable; weaken the 
one, the other must necessarily be injured ; 
for which reason he should oppose the 
present Bill. 

Lord Maztland* rose for the first time, 
and entered fully into the question, on the 
ground on which it had been taken up by 
the other gentlemen who had gone betore 
him. He combated the arguments that 
had been urged with great ability and 
force of reasoning. The hon. gentleman 
who had been the author of the Bill, was 
perhaps the only man in this country ~ 
whose powers were equal to so systematic 
and generous a reform. He had con- 
nected liberality with interest. He had 
made it policy to be generous. It was no 
little, narrow, wretched scheme of re- 
trenchment, breaking in upon the dignity | 
of the crown, or the respect of the nation ; 
but a great and beautiful arrangement of 
office, calculated to ornament, instead of 
stripping the court. It destroyed the un- 
derwood of grandeur, the bushes under 
which the serpent of influence lurked, and 
from which, unseen, it stung and tainted 
the dignity of the constitution. It chased 
away the contaminating excrescences, and 
by this means it fructified, instead of in- 
juring the tree itself. It gave stability to 
power, by relieving it from the burthens by 
which it was oppressed. It was calculated 
to strip off the poisonous shirt with which 
this Hercules of the constitution was in- 
vested, and in which he laboured in alk 
the agonies of death. Céconomy was the 
remedy to which we must refer. It was 
the sovereign specific, by which we might 
yet avert the consequences of consumptive 
decline. Those who objected to the pre- 
sent Bill, in fact, declared that ceconomy 
was not necessary or not proper, and that 
corrupt influence ought to be maintained. 
It was an idle and an absurd quibble to 
dispute the existence of undue influence ; 


* The present ear] of Lauderdale. 
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it was manifest, and like any simple pro- 
blem of Euclid, could not derive more 
perspicuity from explanation than it pos- 
sessed from name. The Journals of the 
House had declared the existence of in- 
fluence, and in their subsequent conduct 
the House had proved the fact. On that 
memorable night, the 6th of es a gleam 
of returning virtue shot through the 
‘House. Truth made its transient appear- 
ance, and pressed conviction on the minds 
of men, not incident to conviction. For 
once they yielded to the impression—the 
touchstone was applied to the heart, and 
from their mouths came honesty and truth 
—but that influence which they acknow- 
ledged to exist, rose from its temporary de- 
pression with accumulated strength. It 
rose to justify the declarations of the 6th of 
April, but it held them forth as a matter of 
mockery and insult, a vox et preterea 
nihil: as if it found a triumph in the ac- 
knowledgment of its existence, and in the 
insolence of wickedness and power, pre- 
sumed to say to the people, It is true, in- 
fluence has increased, 1s increasing, and 
ought to be diminished; but { am grown 
sturdy; I have taken possession of the 
last bulwark of the constitution, the Com- 
mons House of Parliament; and I am 
superior to the feeble rage and the impo- 
tent attacks of virtue. After this plain 
proof, would it be denied that influence 
existed? If the House had not virtue 
enough to rescue themselves from the im- 
utation of returning to dependence, it 
me them at least to acknowledge the 
servitude and the slavery in which the 
were held.—The noble lord traced the 
course of our calamities up to the fountain 
head—the mad and ruinous American war. 
It was that which had exhausted our re- 
sources, and it was that which had made 
the increase of influence so necessary. It 
had become the infamous task of ministers 
to bribe men whom they could not per- 
suade. They had been obliged, when de- 
lusion had evaporated, and all the archi- 
tecture of chimeras was demolished, to re- 
sort to the insinuating powers of corrup- 
tion: and those men who had acted with- 
out system in the operations of govern- 
ment, had been both ingenious and suc- 
cessful in the management of parliament. 
Such now was the state of corruption, 
that no man could live and think in this 
country, without irrefragable proofs press- 
ing on his feelings every moment, to 
convince him, however incredulous, of 
this truth, that the influence of the crown 
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has enormously increased. His lordship 
illustrated this position much at large, by 
supposing himself a novice in the service 
of state affairs, and requiring of some aged 
friend the solution of many political 
paradoxes, all of which the existence of 
court influence, he shewed, could only ex- 
plain. In that train of reasoning, he in- 
troduced a detail of circumstances and 


‘events, which all combined to prove the 


extent of the power which the minister 
had acquired in parliament by the means 
of that efficacious instrument. The noble 
lord considered this Bill as the foundation 
stone of reformation. Its provisions were 
wholesome and salutary: nay, he consi- 
dered them as alatable. He would be 
the last man in that House to adopt, or to 
approve of a measure, in which violent 
hands were to be laid on the revenue of 
the sovereign. Attached to the family 
upon the throne, as they all were, by the 
fervent bonds of loyalty and interest, it 
would be the last thing which that House 
would attempt, to diminish the glory, ot 
to abridge the pleasures of the sovereign. 
This did neither, but added to both ; it was 
not more calculated to introduce economy, 
than to ascertain respect; and not more 
calculated to take from corrupt influence, 
than to add to honourable power. Such 
were his sentiments, because he considered 
the true and solid power of the crown to 
be seated in the glory and in the virtues 
of the sovereign. If the sovereign pos- 
sessed the confidence and the love of his 
people, if he and they were bound toge- 
ther by the bonds of sympathetic regard 
and affection, then the crown would be 
more splendid, and possess more lustre 
thanit could possibly derive from pageantry 
and parade. 

Sir Horace Mann said, that he had last 
year opposed parts of the Bill, which ap- 
peared to him at that time to be highly 
objectionable, but he had always ap- 
proved of the principle. The regula 
tions Had saa in the King’s household, 
particularly that of supplying his table by 
contract, was a species of ceconomy 
to which he would never consent, be- 
cause he considered it as a degradatioa 
of the royalty of England. He could 
never agree to set the King down 
an ordinary: but those objectionable 
points having been given up, he undoubt- 

diy should vote for the second reading, 
cad: he thought the House were most dus 
tifully complying with the words of his 
Majesty from the throne, on the opening 
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of the session, in proceeding to pass a Bill 
like that before them. His Majesty had 
expressly desired to know the wishes of 
his people; and in the speech immediately 
subsequent to the late disgraceful out- 
rages, had declared, that he wished to 
make the happiness and the welfare of 
the people his own. What could more 
forcibly convey to the royal mind the sen- 
timents of tHe people, than the Commons 
of England agreeing to pass a Bill, the 
avowed objects of which were public re- 
form and public ceeconomy? He was asto- 
nished at having heard the resolution of 
the 6th of April treated with so little re- 
spect, and hoped no man would presume 
to abrogate a resolution of the House, 
though agreed to by a former parliament. 
He congratulated the House on the burst 
of abilities, that had given lustre to the 
debate, and had done the young members 
on both sides so much honour. 

Mr. Courtenay said, he rose with the 
utmost diffidence, lest he should be deem- 
ed presumptuous in attempting to contro- 
vert principles and combat arguments spe- 
cious and popular in themselves, and ren- 
dered highly so by that brilliant and cap- 
tivating eloquence, which peculiarly dis- 
tinguished the hon. gentleman on his 
moving for leave to bring in the present 
Bill, and which must still vibrate on the 
ears of the House. No man entertained 
a higher respect for bim than he did. 
The hon. gentleman merited it; for who 
was there gifted with such superior talents, 
who bore his faculties so meekly ?, Whose 
candour and ingenuousness were more 
conspicuous ? Who arranged his matter 
with so much judgment, and who illumined 
it with so much fancy? It would argue 
want of taste in those who differed most 
from the hon. gentleman in the fleeting 
politics of the day, not to set a just esti- 
mation on his singular and shining abi- 
lities. Posterity would do them justice, 
and admire the man who had infused a 
spirit of Attic elegance into British oratory, 
and whose classical compositions would 
be read with delight by the scholar, the 
philosopher and the statesman. 

The peer Bill held out a very flatter- 
ing and popular idea—ceconomy, great 
savings to the public, and a consequent 
diminution of the dangerous influence of 
the crown; but the sum proposed to be 
saved was but trifling, considered as a great 
national object ; consequently, a diminu- 
tion of the influence of the crown must 
~be. the true and secret motive for this fa- 
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vourite species of reformation. He re- 
marked, that by the nature of our mixed 
government, the disposal of all places of 
trust and profit are vested in the crown; 
this liberal and constitutional prerogative, 
in the opinion of the ablest writers, was 
productive of many beneficial effects. In 
the first place, it had an obvious tenden 
to soothe, and allay those restless and irri- 
tating passions, which the invidious power 
and splendour of monarchy were very apt 
to excite in some men of a certain tempe- 
rature, especially if, from some cause or 
other, they had been chilled by remaining 
too long in the shade, deprived of that 
genial and exhilarating warmth which 
court sunshine is usually supposed to be- 
stow. Yet these perturbed spirits bad 
their use; ever restless and uneasy in 
themselves, they watched with jealous and 
aching eyes, every motion of the state mas 
chine ; often, indeed, they might obstruct 
and retard its motions, yet at other times, 
they prevented ite descending too rapidly 
on the wheel of prerogative, and checked 
it by the drag chain of opposition. 
| The distinction and opposition of pare 
ties, springing from the very nature of our 
free constitution, derived their full force 
and complexion from the glorious Revo- 
lution, when liberty was more firmly esta- 
blished, and prerogative more accurately 
defined. He said, it was a Revolution 
rinciple, and he liked it the better for 
eing 80, especially, as to this very prin- 
ciple we were indebted for that constane 
generation of patriots which every admi- 
nistration necessarily begets; they shine 
and twinkle a while in their orbits (like 
other constellations) whilst they preserve 
their due distance from our political sun; 
but when they approach too near, they 
become invisible, no longer attract the 
gaze of popular admiration, but are lost in 
the majesty of his beams. - The effects 
naturally resulting from the genius and 
nature of the British constitution, as ope- 
rating on the human passions, are ad 
mirably and justly described in the follow- 
ing passage by the celebrated Montes- 
quieu: * Asthose, who, with the greatest. 
warmth, oppose the executive power, dare 
not avow the self-interested motives of 
their opposition, so much the more do 
they increase the terrors of the people, 
who can never be certain whether they 
are in danger or not. And as the execu- 
tive power, by disposing of all employ- 
ments, may give great hopes and no fears, 
every man who entertains apy favour from 
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" it, is ready to espouse its cause, while it is 
liable to be attacked by those who have 
nothing to hope fromit.’ All the passions 
being unrestrained, hatred, envy, jealousy, 
and an ambitious desire of riches and ho- 
nours, appear in their full extent; were it 
otherwise, the state would be in the con- 
dition of a man weakened by sickness, 
who is without passions, because he is 
without strength.” For man, he said, 


rental face of grief and solicitude, but it 
is to secure her diamond ring, which he is 
gently drawing from her finger. 

To confirm thig doctrine by facts, con- 
tinued he, who was ever more calumniated, 
whose character was ever more traduced, 
who was ever persecuted with more bitter 
invective, than the late sir Robert Wal. 
pole? that ministerial Midas, who was 
said to have converted Lords and Commons 
into gold by his magic touch; yet justice 
has been since done to his memory and 
merit: his eulogium was pronounced in 
the other House, and passed without a 
protest ; he was called an able, a wise and 
experienced minister, who thoroughly 
understood the Political and commercial 
interests of this Country, and invariably 
pursued them. This eulogium was pro- 
nounced by one who knew him well; a 
most discerning judge, the greatest states. 
man of the age, the late earl of Chatham, 
whose venerable name mankind will always 
associate with the grandeur, glory and 
extension of the British empire. He then 
appealed to the present Opposition, to 
prove that little danger can be apprehended 
from the influence of the crown—as long, 
he said, as so many gentlemen, distin- 
guished by great and acknowledged abili- 
ties and commanding eloquence, of such 
popular characters and connections, re- 
tained their independence, without places 
or pensions (except such as they held for 
life) the Country was safe; and he sin- 
cerely hoped we should never be deprived 
of such, or similar instances of virtue and 
integrity. 

He then begged seriously to ask, whe- 
ther there had been any avowed or indi- 
rect attempt on the rights and Hberties of 
the subject, to provoke this illiberal attack 
on the prerogative of the crown 2 He 
trusted that the same ardent zeal, the same 
heart-felt veneration for our sacred rights, 
still glowed in the breast of every English- 
man. That virtuous veneration which the 
names of our Hampdens, our Sidnevs and 
our Russels still inspire, warranted and 


of visionary philosophers and unpractised 
statesmen. 

He observed, that in pursuance of this 
system, impeachments, Constructive acts 
of treason against the Constitution, axes, 
blocks, Tower-hill, and such like substan. 
tial acts of Justice, have been constantly 
exhibited sn terrorem, with all the pom 
of parliamentary declamation; not wit 
any sanguinary intention, but merely to 
shake ministers from their situation, and 
intimidate them into resignation, This 


was the contest of pride, of ambition, of 
rival and discordant passions, pursuing the 
same object. Neither the ins or outs en- 
tertained an idea prejudicial to the true 
interest of their Country; and even the 


this truth, by seeing the same measures 
alternately adopted by both parties, and 
therefore often contem lated the virtuous 

d cool indifference. 
Self-interest was: seen lurking under the 


cry, of former oppositions ; the present, he 
Was sure, acted on purer motives; they 
wept over their bleeding country ; yet the | justified the assertion. A free government, 
patriot eye * in 9 fine frenzy rolling,” | he said, must be ever dear to an ambitious, 
deigned to cast a wishful Squint on riches | a spirited and an enlightened le; it 
and honours enjoyed by the minister and alone furnished a field for emulation, aod 
his venal supporters, Jf he were not ap- | objects that called forth the exertion ot 
prehensive o hazarding a ludicrous allu- | genius. The elevation of soul and seoti- 
sion (which he knew was always improper ment, the noble pride of independence, 


ee 


« 


on & serious subject,) he would Compare | the various and characteristic traits of the 

their conduct to the sentimental alderman’s human mind, there alone Xpand and flou- 

In one of Hogarth’s prints, who, when his rish, deriving their vivid lustre from liber- 

daughter is expiring, wears indeed a pa- | ty. In despotic governments, where the 
t 
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whole power of the state was vested in one 
man, the human mind is degraded; its 
native and original colours fade away, and 
are lost in the splendour of the sovereign ; 
as the primitive and variegated rays of 
light, on being blended together, display 
one dazzling glare of white, and no more 
exhibit a beauty, variety, and distinction 
of colours. On such a subject, he should 
be proud to own his enthusiasm, and where 
could he indulge the impassioned senti- 
ment with so much propriety as in a Bri- 
tish House of Commons, amidst the repre- 
sentatives of that free, brave, and generous 
poopie, who have cherished a spark of free- 
m for ages, and fed the flame with their 
blood? Perhaps he might be told that the 
American war was a proof of the despotic 
designs of administration; he denied it; 
though he never was, nor never would be 
an advocate for the justice, wisdom and 
expediency of the American war, yet he 
owned it was a popular one ;—the assert- 
ing an unlimited sovereignty over Ame- 
rica, was flattering to the pride, he would 
not say insolence, of every Englishman; it 
was a Whig principle, maintained by Whig 
statesmen, and confirmed by repeated acts 
of a Whig parliament. But still he should 
not despair that England and America 
would again be united, and become one 
‘great, flourishing and happy people, en- 
joying the same religion, rights, language 
-and laws, and endeared to each other b 
the same generous and persevering spirit 
for liberty. Ireland had lately exhibited 
a singular proof how well this liberal po- 
licy had succeeded; Ireland, which was 
scarcely visible above our horizon, added 
‘he, is now gradually ascending, and this 
luminary (since it has escaped a fatal and 
predicted eclipse, from the perpetual shade 
of tbe Mutiny Bill) will soon attain its 
proper altitude, and shine as a star of the 
-second magnitude, adding beauty and 
splendor to the British firmament. 
- Hethen asked: Was this a time for 
snch propositions to be offered? Was it 
by such an invidious and partial plan of 
.inadequate ceconomy, that Great Britain 
‘was to be saved at this hour of danger? 
The boasted specific, he said, was injudici- 
ously prescribed, without a thorough know- 
ledge and acquaintance with the constitu- 
tion, and would be found wholly inefficacions 
—as inefficacious as the specitic adupted by 
- the wisdom of the Roman senate to stop the 
. progress ofa pestilence ; where the pretor 
was ordered, with ridiculous solemnity, 
ngere clavum, to drive a nail into the 
[ VOL, XXI. J 
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wall of the Capitol: and the people of Na- 
ples, at this day, when they are menaced 
with an irruption of Mount Vesuvius, ex- 
pose the blood of St. Januarius to appease 
the rage of the mountain. And should 
we adopt similar and wretched expedients ? 
Did we hope by driving a nail through 
this or t’other board, or by squeezing and 
exposing a few drops of blood from the 
civil list, to check the pride and ambition 
of the House of Bourbon, dissolve the 
family compact, and punish Dutch perfidy 
and ingratitude? as this a time for in- 
troducing retrenchment, when we should 
rather call on the board of works to en- 
large our septennial, triennial, or annual 
caravansera (he believed the delegates 
had not yet determined which it should 
be;) .we should rather be providing en- 
tertainment for man and horse; for can 
we forget that a hundred knights armed 
cap-a-pie, are soon to begin their march 
from the renowned city of York, to attack 
this, our enchanted castle of St. Stephen’s 
(after having received a priestly benedic- 
tion from their political pope) actuated by 
the generous resolution of rescuing that 
distressed damsel Britannia, from the ra- 
vishing gripe of the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, whose lust of power, unbridled in- 
solence and tyrannic disposition, we have 
all so long and so fatally experienced ? 
But before we determine, let us seriously 
reflect, that innovations are ticklish things ; 
by inconsiderately attempting to improve, 
we may essentially jnjure the constitution. 
Mr. Courtenay then said, that on reading 
a very ingenious book, which threw great 
light on the spirit, manners and character 
of our ancestors, in the book he alluded 
to, (Observations on the Statutes, chiefly 
the more ancient ones, ) there was an Act 
of the 35th of Ed. 1, A. p. 1307, entitled, 
‘‘ Ne rector arbores in ceemeterio proster- 
net.”” But, as the reason of this prohi- 
bitory statute was not well understood, 


several of the country clergy, carried away 


by the modern taste for improvement, 
chose to lawn their church yagds, and cut 
away the noxious yew trees; but, after 
the supposed improvement was made, the 
wisdom of the act, and the utility of the 
trees were discovered, as several churches, 
especially the church of Gyffin, near Con- 
way, in Wales, (for this spirit of improve- 
ment had travelled so far, ) were materially 
injured, by being sal Hae to the storm, 
deprived of all shelter and protection, 
Let us improve on the hint, and not with 
rash and sacrilegious hands, prune away 
L4N}) © | 
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the thick and sheltering foliage of prero- 
gative, lest we thereby injure the temple 
of liberty. 

Lord Bulkeley said that the hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke last had made himself 
exceedingly merry at the expence of a 
very grave and serious subject; it was 
hoped, he said, that the hon. gentleman 
had not himself an eye after the diamond. 
The noble lord said that the necessity of 


reform and ceconomy was so obvious, and: 


so pressing, that he was astonished the 
ministers of the crown had not long since 
come forward, and proposed some mea- 
sures equally promising to produce bene- 
ficial consequences with the clauses of the 
Bill then under consideration. The Bill 
entitled his hon. friend who brought it in, 
to the warmest praises from every one of 
his Majesty’s subjects; its principle was 
undeniably laudable, and he did not doubt 
but its operation would answer the most 
sanguine wishes of all who thought it. their 
duty to support it. Should the public, 
however, have the misfortune to lose the 
Bill, he thought it incumbent on the King’s 
servants, seriously to turn their minds to 
the real situation of the subjects in gene- 
ral, every man’s income having been most 
alarmingly reduced in consequence of the 
wars, into which the country had been so 
unadviscdly precipitated. It was the 
country gentlemen who suffered the most 
considerably by the present measures, and 
the minister ought to attend to their com- 
poe Every gentleman like him, who 
ived upon his estate, (and he hoped he 
should never derive an income from any 
thing but his estate) could not but be 
sensible of the decreased value of landed 
| property: and of the increasing poverty of 

is tenants, in consequence of which, they 
were deprived of many of the advantages, 
the comforts and the luxuries of life, 
which from their rank and situation they 
were entitled to expect. Those who had 
been used to keep large retinues of ser- 
vants and horses, had been under the ne- 
cessity of decreasing the number, and of 
abridging all the enjoyments of this life. 
The subjects were obliged to retrench and 
to limit their expences, and considering 
the situation of public affairs, he saw no- 
thing indecent or unreasonable in desiring 
the crown to do the same. It would re- 
concile the calamity to the suffering peo- 
ple. When the country gentleman saw 
* that his sovereign participated in the dis- 
tress of the nation, and that retrenchment 
was general, it would make it easy and 
tolerable. 


Debate on Mr. Burke’s Bil for the 


[198k 

Mr. Thomas Pitt took notice of what 
had been said respecting Mr. Burke's 
having been rejected by the electors of 
Bristol, and asserted, that so far from there 
being any cause for the hon. gentleman’s 
declaring himself humiliated by it, it did 
not reflect any disgrace on the hon. gen- 
tleman, but on that House and on the 
kingdom, who were the parties most hu- 
miliated on the occasion. Could it be pos- 
sible, after so many years indefatigable 
zeal for the public service, after the con- 
stant and unwearied display of such un- 
common abilities, in the most laudable 
endeavours to promote the best interests 
of the nation, that such a man could be 
rejected; a man, whom every one who 
heard him ought to have strove who should 
be the first to take upon his shoulders and 
carry to the hustings; since every one 
miust be conscious, that there was not te 
be found in the whole kingdom, a gentle- 
man of greater integrity, or better quali- 
fied to sit in that House than the hon. gen- 
tleman nearhim. He declared, he meant 
not any fulsome compliment; it had so 
happened that in his walk through life he 
had not had the honour to live in habits of 
intimacy with the hon. gentleman; he 
spoke merely from what others had wit- 
nessed as well as himself, the hon. gentle- 
man’s conduct as a member of parliament 
a conduct that almost every man of every 
party, had, at different times, thought it 
an act of justice to applaud. After this 
exordium, Mr. Pitt went into an examina- 
tion of the principle of the Bill, which he 
solemnly defended as a principle every 
way worthy the adoption of the House. 
He argued the right and the expediency 
of resuming a part of the civil list revenue, 
when the distresses of the nation required 
it, and asserted that the influence of the 
crown operating in secret, was a much 
more dangerous enemy to the constitu- 
tion, than prerogative; prerogative, from 
the nature of it, acted openly and in the 
face of day, therefore it was much more 
easy to guard against it, and to resist its 
oppressive efforts, than to resist the un- 
dermining advances of court influence, 
which had already gained so fast upon us 
that it threatened the ruin of the constita- 
tion. He called upon the House with 
great earnestness to seize the oe op- 
portunity of shewing the people that the 
resolutions of the 6th of April were not 
mere words without meaning; and de- 
clared that the ceconomical effect of the 
Bul, if it passed, was so apparent to him, 
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that he should consider the rejection of it 
as a declaration that the House were ene- 
mies to ceconomy, and that they were de- 
termined to go blindly on, wasting the 
public money, by applying it to the sup- 
port of useless and unnecessary places and 
placemen. In that case he should con- 
sider his presence in that House to be of 
little or no consequence, and should save 
himself the trouble of attending parliament 
in future. , 

Sir William Dolben opposed the Bill on 
its principle. If it was right to desttoy 
the influence by which members were re- 
turned to that House, it did not go far 
enough, for it ought also to have destroyed 
the influence of the aristocracy and of 
wealthy individuals, as well as the influ- 
ence of the crown; and he said he should 
have no objection to a general and fair 
plan of reform that went to the reduction 
of influence on both sides. We were at 
all times given to understand, that such a 
borough belonged to the duke, or to the 
earl, and that such and such members be- 
longed to the nabob. Much had been 
said against those who voted with the mi- 
nisters, as if they could not possibly act 
from pure and honest motives ; he thought 
such arguments extremely unfair; be- 
cause it might with just as much propriety 
be said, that the leaders of opposition 
generally consisted of the discarded de- 
pendents of discarded ministers: and he 
saw no reason to suppose that gratified 

ride and expectations created more undue 
influence on the one hand, than disap- 
pointed ambition and avaricious anxiety 
created on the other. 

Mr. Rolle* supported the Bill. He liked 
its principles; but to some parts he had 
his objections. Having delivered his sen- 
timents in a former parliament, he would 
‘not now trouble. the House; his chief 
view in rising, was to take notice of 
what dropt from the hon. mover con- 
cerning the county he represented. The 
hon. mover said he had been called on by 
many to resume his Bill, particularly by 
the whole county of Devon, &c. Mr. 
Rolle observed, he understood he had 
been called on by the associated committee, 
but not by his county in general. He be- 
lieved his county was not averse to the re- 
vival of the Bill; but to the mode on 
which he had been requested to bring it 
on. He was certain a large majority of 
his constituents disapproved of the asso- 


® In 1796 created Lord Rolle. 
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ciation. -Fle did not mean to reflect on 
any party or persons; his earnest wish 
and intention were to do justice to all, as 
became an honest representative. In 
speaking of associations, he could not 
avoid mentioning a very alarming resolu- 
tion of the committee of Huntingdonshire, 
desiring the housekeepers to arm them- 
selves. This he thought, if not checked, 
might be attended with very bad conse- 
quences; and he wished to know whether 
the House could take notice of it. He 
concluded with saying, he thought 
ceconomy, both in private and public 
affairs, was requisite, and never more than 
at the present time; that there were 
many unnecessary and useless places and 
pensions, which might be very properly 
dispensed with. For these reasons he 
should most certainly vote for the Bill. 
Mr. Jolliffe said his constituents, he 
believed, were unanimously against the 
Bill, and for that reason he should vote 
against it. 

Mr. Thistlethwayte said that his consti- 
tuents warmly approved of the Bill, and 
for that reason, as well as from his own 
conviction of the utility and excellence of 
the plan, he should most certainly give it 
his concurrence. He considered cco’ 
nomy and retrenchment as essentially ne- 
cessary, in the present calamitous situation 
of this country, to our salvation; and 
there was not any thing in the Bill which 
he conceived to be unfit to be carried into 
execution. 

Sir Francis Basset * said, that an hon. 
ear who spoke early in the debate, 
iad told the House, that those young 
members who voted against the Bill then 
before them, would betray the confidence 
reposed in them by their constituents. 
He should certainly vote against the Bill 
in its present form; but he was not con- 
scious of betraying that confidence which 
his constituents had thought proper to re- 
nose in him. Could the hon. gentleman 
declare himself, that the part which he 
had taken in this debate would meet with 
the approbation of his own constituents ? 
He had the honour of being one of his 
constituents, and he declared that he did 
not approve of his political sentiments. 
In speaking his opinion that night, he was 
convinced he should speak the senti- 
ments of those who had sent him to that 
House, for his constituents were friends 
to the King, and to the constitution. 


* In 1796 created Lord De Dunstanville. 
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With regard to the Bill, he would freely | of the people? He held that such a pro- 
confess that there were parts of it | ceeding was a daring insult to the legis- 
which he very much approved; though | lature of this country, such a one as he 
the greatest part of it, he owned he dis- | thought should not pass unnoticed. If the 
liked. He objected to many parts of the | gentlemen on the other side could per- 
Bill in its present form, particularly to that | suade them, that meetings held in an ille- 
which proposed a reduction of his Ma-| gal manner, and at a short notice, really 
jesty’s Household, because he did not ima- | expressed the sense of great and opulent 
gine that the establishment of our present | counties, the freeholders of which did not 
sovereign was in any respect larger than | know that such a measure was in conten- 
that of former kings of this country had | plation, before it was too late, they might 
_been; and because the inconvenience at- | also persuade the House that a minority 
tending such reduction would more than | was a majority, and that they themselves 
overbalance any advantage that could | composed the most virtuous, popular and 
arise from the small saving proposed to be | independent opposition that ever existed, 
made by it. Great pains had been taken | or any other proposition equally ridiculous. 
to prove that the petitions presented tothe ; From that House, in his opinion, the sense 
late parliament expressed the sense of the : of the people could only properly be col- 
people. This assertion he did not think ; lected ; for was it to be supposed that thei 
founded in fact: it was fresh in all their | constituents would send those there, whom 
memories, that the meetings from whence | they did not know to be of the same sen- 
many of the petitions were sent, were | timents with themselves? The late elec- 
convened without the concurrence of the | tions had shewn whom the people looked 
sheriff, whose presence he had always ima- | upon to be the real supporters of them 
gincd to be necessary to constitute a county | and their rights, and whom they consi 
mecting: attd he did contend, that the | dered as inimical to the rights: but when- 
resolutions of a meeting where the sheriff ; ever the late elections were mentioned 
did not preside, were in no respect what- | from that side of the House, the voice of 
ever binding on the county at large: but | Surrey, and of Westminster, was imme- 
meetings were not only convened without | diately thundered in their ears from the 
the concurrence of the sheriff, but con-! other; the choice those places had made 
vened also at a short notice, by gentlemen | was so much boasted of, that an uninformed 
who thought it their interest to procure auditor would suppose, that whatever was 
petitions to parliament: at many of these , the sense of the Pecholders of Surrey and 
meetings, only the tenants and immediate ; of the householders of Westminster, must 
dependents of the gentlemen who were of course be the sense of the freeholders 
most active in framing petitions attended, | of Great Britain. The county of Surrey 
and the petition was in many places voted , might, perhaps, think they had acted very 
and sent to London to be presented, be- | handsomely in chusing their new repre- 
fore a tenth part of the freeholders even | sentative; other counties might think they 
knew that such a measure was in contem- | had done full as well in chusing represen- 
plation: many of these petitions were | tatives of a very different stamp; but this 
signed by people who had no right to sign | would be mere matter of opinion both on 
them, and who had not, and perhaps could | one side and on the other: the sense of 
not, read them. He was well aware that the people of Great Britain could be best 
he should be told, that all that he had then | known by the votes of that House. He 
said about the late petitions was assertion, ' should have said nothing of Bristol, he 
which would be of no weight without | should have thought it too delicate a sub- 
proof; but if called on, he was ready to ' ject even to hint at, if the hon. gentleman 
produce proof at the bar, that the facts | who brought in the Bill then before them, 
which he had asserted really happened in | had not said that he could bear his rejec- 
more counties than one. He would wish, ‘ tion there with temper and moderation: 
then, to ask the House whether this mode | the hon. gentleman had told the House, 
of obtaining petitions was not a daring - that his rejection at Bristol was no p 

infringement on the rights of British free- ; that the freemen of that city disapproved 
men, an infringement the more critminal, | of his Bill, and he would own that it wa 
because it was made by those who called | not positive proof that they did so; but 
themselves (how justly he would not pre- | the presumption that they disapproved of 
tend to determine) the friends and as- | it was very strong; for as the hon. gentle- 
sertors of the rigls and of the liberties | man’s Bill was before the last parliament, 
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he should have thought, if the citizens of 
Bristol approved of it, they would on their 
rejection of him, have declared, that how- 
ever they disapproved of his conduct in 
general, yet they thought he had acted 
well in proposing the Bill which was then 
before diem: but they had done no such 
thing; they had rejected the hon. gentle- 
man, and of course had declared, that 
they did not approve of his conduct in the 
late parliament; they had rejected him 
without any reserve, without any excep- 
tion. A great deal had been said in the 
course of the debate about the increased 
and increasing influence of the crown: 
that influence could not surely be so very 
visible to every eye ag some gentlemen 
had endeavoured to persuade the House, 
when the only ae produced, that such 
an influence really existed, fully convinced 
him that it did not exist; he meant here 
to speak of the resolution of the late par- 
liament, that the influence of the crown 
had increased, was increasing, and ought 
to be diminished. If that influence ex.: 
tended so widely in that House as had 
been asserted, he apprehended such a vote 
would never have passed; but it shewed 
rather a bad cause, when the hon. gentle- 
men of the other side had recourse to a 
resolution of a parliament which they 
were constantly abusing : surely they could 
have very little faith in the determination 
of a parliament which they themselves 
every day declared to have been most 
venal and infamous. 

Mr. T. Townshend did not know that 
any hon. gentleman was entitled to talk 
of opposition as the discarded dependents 
on discarded ministers. There were in 
opposition, gentlemen as respectable, as 
independent, and as virtuous as any who 
voted with the minister; nor could he 
conceive that an attachment to those, 
whom the country looked up to for salva- 
tion, and who alone perhaps could bring it 
out of its present calamitous condition, 
was to be thrown in their tecth as a matter 
of reproach; much less did he conceive 
that it was either fair or decent to assert 
that every man who acted in opposition to 
the measures of the present ministers was 
actuated by the impulse of disappointed 
ambition or avaricious anxiety. No gen- 
tleman had a right to question the manner 
or the cause of his election; he stood 
there as independent as any man in that 
House, and he would support the Bill, not 
merely because it held out a system of 
«economy, but because it went some way 
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at last towards diminishing the dangerous 
influence of the crown. It had been asked 
what proof there was that_the influence 
was increased? Let those gentlemen look 
at the increased public expenditure ; let 
them look at the navy and the army, and 
at every department of government! He 
pursued his argument in favour of the Bill 
with much warmth, and declared the great 
satisfaction he felt at the promising display 
of abilities, which the young members had 
that day made, on both sides of the House. 
Sir George Yunge defined the. distine- 
tion between prerogative and influence, and 
said it was as much their dut 
and prevent the fraud of the latter, as it 
had been the duty and care of their an- 
cestors to resist the power of the former. 
Mr. Sheridan reprehended Mr. Courte- 
nay for turning every thing that passed 
into ridicule, and for having introduced 
into the House a stile of reasoning, in his 
Opinion, every way unsuitable to the 
gravity and importance of the subjects 
that came under their discussion. If they 
could not act with dignity, he thought 
they might at least debate with decency. 
He would not attempt to answer the hon. 
gentleman's arguments, for it was impcs- 
sible seriously to reply to what, in every 
part, had an infusion of ridicule in it. 
wo of the hon. gentleman’s similes, 
however, he must take notice of. The 
one was, his having insinuated that oppo- 
sition were envious of those who basked 
‘In court sunshine, and desirous merely to 
get into their places. He begged to re- 
mind the hon. gentleman, that though the 
sun afforded a genial warmth, it also oc- 
casioned an intemperate heat that tainted 
and infected every thing it reflected on; 
that this excessive heat tended to corrupt 
as well as to cherish, to putrify as well as 
to animate, to dry and soke up the whole- 
some juices of the body politic, and turn 
the whole of it into one mass of corrup- 
tion. If those therefore who sat near him 
did not enjoy so genial a warmth as the 
hon. tleman, and those who like him 
kept close to the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, he was certain they breathed a 
purer air, an air less infected and less cor- 
rupt. Another of the hon. gentleman’s 
allusions was not quite a néw one; he had 
talked of the machine of state, and of the 
drag-chain of opposition. He would only 
observe upon this, that a drag-chain was 
never applied but when a machine was 
going down hill, and then it was applied 
wisely. As “ any thing else the hon. 
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gentleman had said, he should not offer a 
reply, but should sit down with assuring 
the hon. gentleman, that the most serious 
_ part of his argument appeared to him to be 
the most ludicrous. 

Mr. Courtenay said, the hon. gentleman 
was an enemy to mirth and wit in any 
house but his own. He was stopped by 
the chair, on account of the personality 
of the expression. 7 

Mr. Charterts asked, whether it became 
aman (lord Maitland) whose father was a 
lord of police, to support a Bill, one ob- 
ject of which was to abolish, all these of- 
fices? He aiso was told, that these per- 
sonal allusions were disorderly. | 

Mr. Dundas objected to the Bill in all 
its parts. ‘The principle he condemned as 
_ being founded 1n injustice, in a violation 
of the contract which parliament had 
made with the crown; and by which the 
crown had given up considerations more 
than adequate to the sum of revenue 
which is now enjoyed. That revenue was 
therefore to be considered as positive free- 
hold, and as a personal estate, held under 
the faith and solemnity of a bargain made 
upon equitable terms. He did not deny 
the power of parliamentary resumption; 
they certainly had the right, but he could 
not divide his ideas of their omnipotence, 
from those of their justice and discretion ; 
and he conceived that they would at all 
times limit the exercise of their power 
within the boundaries of their wisdom. 
The consequences to be expected from 
_ this Bill, were not, in his opinion, adequate 
to the sum of injury, which it would com- 
mit in the principle. Cconomy was un- 
doubtedly an object of the most desirable 
kind, ra 
was to be coveted and courted by every 
individual. But he submitted it to the 
House, whether ceconomy might not be 
purchased at too dear a rate; when, for 
the sake of saving 30 or 40,000/. a year, 
we were to lay violent hands upon pro- 
perty the most sacred, to abolish a number 
of places which had been created by the 
wisdom of our forefathers, to support the 
dignity and the lustre of the British crown ; 
and which were now held by the first cha- 
racters in the kingdom for services of a 
poe nature, performed by themselves or 

y their ancestors. He then went into a 
detail on the several heads of the Bill, re- 
probating them al] as improper to be com- 
plied with, but at the same time paying 
many compliments to the hon. gentleman 
who had mtroduced the Bill. 


in our | Lac circumstances it _ 


Mr. Burke rose, and in a speech of the 
most beautiful and nervous argument, in 
which the hon. gentleman’s astonishing 
powers were warmed and roused by the 
debate, he combated every‘ assertion that 
had been made against the right, the ex- 
pediency, or the advantage of the Bill pro- 
posed. He did not omit any particular of 
the smallest consequence that had been 
advanced, and declared, that he now saw 
the firm establishment of that influence, 
which it had been his wish and object to 
diminish ; anc he should consider the issue 
of this struggle as the triumph or the 
overthrow of parliamentary corruption. 

The House divided at twelve o’cluck on 
the second reading : 

Tellers. 

. §Sir George Yonge - - 

YEAS 4 Sie William Guise - - i 

Mr..De Grey - - - - 

Sir Grey Cooper - - - { 233 

So it passed in the negative. It was 
then ordered, that the Bill be read a se- 
cond time upon that day six months. 


- Noes 


Debate in the Commons on the Omission 
of the word “ Ireland” in the Mutiny 
Bill.} Feb. 20. Mr.. Fox objected to 
the bringing up the report on the Mu- 
tiny Bill, He wished to have spoken 
upon the subject, and should have been 
glad to have had it re-committed. The 
Bill, as it passed the committec, he under- 
stood, had alterations in it, which directly 
overturned the constitution of this coun- 
try, and gave up all right to supremacy 
over Ireland. He hoped, therefore, the 
Secretary at War would not press the 
bringing up the report then, but would 
adjourn it to the next open day, that the 
subject might be properly discussed. 

Mr. Jenkinson said he was of a contrary 
opinion from the hon. gentleman, respect- 
ing the importance of the alterations made 
in the Bill; but he had no objection to 
having every part of it fairly discussed. 
If, therefore, the hon. gentleman would let 
the report be brought up, he would con- 
sent that the third reading should be fixed 
for any day the hon. gentleman chose to 
appoint; and as the whole of the altera- 
tion the hon. gentleman could wish for, 
was the insertion of the word “ Ireland,” 
it might be done as well at the third read- 
ing of the Bill, as if it were re-committed. 

Mr. Burke said, so many and such great 
revolutions had happened of late, that he 
was not much surprised to hear the right 
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hon. gentleman treat the loss of the su- 
premacy of this country over Ireland as a 
matter of very little consequence. Thus 
one star, and that the brightest ornament 
of our orrery, having been suffered to be 
Jost, those who were accustomed to inspect 
and watch our political heaven, ought not 
to wonder that it should be followed by 
the loss of another: 

So star would follow star, and light, light, 

Vill all was darkness and eternal night. 

Mr. For said, the right hon. gentleman’s 
poe of permitting the report to be 

rought up, and defer the consideration of 
it to the third reading, would reduce him 
to the dilemma of either moving that the 
word * Ireland” be inserted, or that the 
Bill stand as it did, a matter hé was by no 
means ripe to propose. He wished to 
have many points Siseusset. which could 
only be done in a committee, he trusted, 
therefore, that the right hon. gentleman 
would come into his first proposition, be- 
cause, before he could give it as his opi- 
nion, that the word ‘“ Ireland’? should or 
should not be inserted, he wished to know 
the nature of the Irish Mutiny Act, the 
grounds upon which it went, the reasons 
for bringing it in, and the manner in 
which it had passed. 


Feb. 23. On the order of the day, for 
the farther consideration of the report on 
the Mutiny Bill, 

Mr. Foz rose agreeably to his intima- 
tion to the House, to move for the re- 
commitment of this Bill, for the purpose 
of correcting a very materia] and impor- 
tant alteration that had taken place in it. 
He began a most ingenious and eloquent 
speech with stating, that if he had not 
been sensible of the difficulty and delicacy 
of his situation in the question which he 
was about to agitate, the observation that 
had fallen from a gentleman high in office, 
_and an old, well-informed member of that 


House, would have opened his eyes, and 


convinced him that he was treading upon 
ground at once difficult and dangerous. 
The hon. gentleman had said, that the 
House ought not to attempt to do that 
which it could not fully and perfectly ac- 
complish: and had advised them rather to 
overlook the attack upon their dignity, by 
the presentment of a frivolous petition, than 
attempt a punishment which they could 
not enforce. This was his sentiment; it 
was at all times so, since he constantly 
was of opinion that prudence ought at al 
tamea to be consulted in measures of dig- 
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nity, and that they ought not to assert 
powers and authority at a season when 
their weakness was insufficient to support 
their claim. To agitate a question, there- 
fore, respecting the powers of supremacy 
and superintendency, which this country 
Soot over a sister kingdom, at a time 
when that kingdom was disposed to mili- 
tate the principle, must certainly be dan- 
gerous ground, and particularly so at a 
moment when the country was involved in 
a scene of complicated caljamities, and 
was threatened with the most decisive 
ruin. He trusted that the House would 
forgive him, if, in the situation in which 
he then stood, he should take up a few 
minutes of their time in stating his senti- 
ments on the question; since he knew 
from experience, that pains would be taken 
to misrepresent what he should say, in 
order to place him in a light unfavourable 
tothe people of Ireland. The insidious 
pains that had been exerted on a former 
occasion to misrepresent both him and 
other gentlemen on the same side of the | 
House, had not altegether fuiled of pro- 
ducing the intended effect, that of making 
them odious in the eyes of a people 
whom they loved and honoured. Difficult 
and dangerous as the situation was, he 
could not be induced from any apprehen- 
sions of personal consequence to permit a 
matter, charged with so much apparent 
danger, to pass unnoticed; at the same 
time he was not insensible to the unfa- 
vourable opinions of his fellow citizens. 
He had many reasons of friendship and 
affection for wishing to stand well in the 
eyes of the people of Ireland ; and it was 
not his purpose to attack the claim which 
they had set up to legislative indepen- 
dency. They had not a friend in that 
House more warmly attacbed to their in- 
terests than himself. He wished to share 
the dangers and the alarming tendency of 
this Bill, both to the liberties of England 
and of Ireland; and he thought, that to 
be silent on such a subject would be 
tacitly to assist in taking away from the 
people, in order to enlarge the preroga- 
tive of the crown, in demolishing and sub- 
verting the liberties of the subject, in 
order to give the prince the means of -be- 
coming absolute. He had been held out, 
he was aware, as tie enemy of Ireland, 
and the first lord of the Treasury had been 
declared to be the best friend of that 
country, though he had uniformly endea- 
voured to support the rights and liberties 
of the Irish, and to give them all that they 
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requested long ago, and which the noble 
lord had positively denied them till they 
had armed themselves, and then by three 
specific propositions had given more to 
force than he had before denied: to sup- 
plication. | | 

In better times than these, Mr. Fox 
said, he should probably have entered 
upon the topic in a manner and in Ian- 
guage widely different from that he meant 
to adopt on the present occasion. In 
better times than these, he should have 
talked of the superintending power of the 
British parliament over Ireland, and over 
every part of the British monarchy; bat 
such was the miserable situation to which 
the King’s servants had reduced this 
country, that the question was of a very 
delicate nature indeed, and it was by no 
means @ matter easy to be handled with- 
out disturbing what ought not to be dis- 
turbed, and without producing conse- 
‘quences, which every man, who wished well 
to his country, must wish toavoid. In the 
present question, he wished to speak and 
to act agreeably to the sentiments of some 
of the first and best men in the parliament 
of Ireland. The powers of supremacy 
and superintendency of this country, over 
her distant connections, were topics which 
he knew were at this time dangerous to be 
‘touched, but which had never been so at 
any former period of our history. Ten 
years ago it would not have been con- 
sidered as improper or dangerous to talk 
on these topics, because then they were 
considered as necessary to the liberties 
and the well being of the empire. They 
were not only considered by that House 
in this light, but by every part of our ex- 
‘tended empire they were allowed and ac- 
knowledged the same. It was the weak- 
‘ness of administration that had given rise 
to different ideas. America had never 
complained of these powers till her calm 
and sober requests were refused, and Ire- 
‘land had not asserted the contrary till re- 
‘lief was denied when her grievances were 
‘manifest. But now the topics were dan- 
gerous tobe touched. The weakness and 
the wantonness of ministers had intro- 
duced into that House difficulties and em- 
barrassments, new and unprecedented, 
and he must yield to the disagreeable ne- 
cessity of submission. But he might say, 
that if he had been speaking on this sub- 
ject ten years agu, he should have found 
no difficulty in saying, that the superin- 
tendency and supremacy of this country 


‘was necessary to the liberty of the em- 
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pire, for many great and, in his opinion, 
unanswerable reasons ;-and that in parti- 
cular they ought to be careful never to 
grve out of their own hands the power of 
making a Mutiny Bill. He should have 
been able to have advanced various rea- 
sons for retaining this privilege, the first 
and most nowerfil of which would have 
been a reason of apprehension, lest at 
some future moment of negligence or cor- 
ruption, the parliament of Ireland, the as- 
semblies of any of the colonies of America, 
or of any other of our foreign connections, 
should be tempted or prevailed on to 
grant a perpetual Mutiny Bill. If he had 
advanced this argument, he knew that it 
would have been immediately said of him, 
that he pushed speculation to excess, that 
he was chimerical and libellous in his 
ideas, for that no house of representatives 
could be so negligent or corrupt as to 
grant such a Bill, aod no people so blind 
and supine as to bear it. Might he net, 
then, now say this, when it was not an ar- 
gument of speculation but experience ; and 
when the parliament of Ireland +had ac- 
tually granted a perpetual Mutiny Bill to 
the crown, by which they had vested the 
sovereign with the power of a standing 
army, unlimited in point: of numbers or 
duration ? 

There were, in the passing of this Bill, 
so granted, also several circumstances of a 
suspicious nature, which implied in pretty 
plain language, that it was imposed upon 
them by the cabinet of England. It ori- 
ginated in the privy council of this coun- 
try, and was sent over at a time when 
Ireland was loud in their claim of inde- 
pendent legislation. The cabinet took 
advantage of the heat and the inflammation 
of Ireland, with respect to independence, 
and granted them the one thing, pro- 
vided they would purchase it at the price 
of the other. They applied to the pas- 
sions of the country ; they seized on par- 
liament in the moment of their warmth, 
and appealing, perhaps, to other passions 
than those of patriotic frenzy, they pro- 
cured the consent of parliament to this, 
and received a perpetual standing army, 
in defiance of the Declaration of Rights. 
Many of the first members of the Irish 

arliament were sensible of the shock 
which this Bill gave at once to the liber- 
ties of Ireland and of England; and Mr. 
Grattan oalled upon the people of this 
country to stand forward and protect the 
liberties of both, by preventing the dan- 
gers and the effects of a law so violent 
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and contradictory to the constitution. It 
was, therefore, a business in which both 
mations were equally affected, and in 
which they ought both equally to unite. 
Yor this was a species of conspiracy be- 
tween the cabinet, and that part of the 
people of Ireland, who, anxious for inde- 
pendence, were intoxicated with the idea, 
and inclined to purchase it at any price. 
The conspiracy was to this effect :—We 
will give you a Mutiny Bill of your own, 
if you, in return, will grant the crown a 
perpetual army. Nothing was demanded 
for this country in return for the favours 
which had been conferred; nothing in re- 
turn for the free trade; nothing for the 
independence ; but a provision was made 
to grant to the crown a perpetual power 
unwarranted by the constitution. 

In a moment of heat and clamour, 
when the minds of the whole country 
were agitated with the great question, and 
demanded an important concession, it 
was the duty of a minister to maintain the 
duty and the supremacy of the country, as 
far as was consistent with the liberties of 
the empire at large; he ought to have 
yielded to the necessity of the occasion 
with prudence, but not with intempe- 
rance; he ought not to have endangered 
the liberties of every part of the empire, 
in order merely to calm the intemperance 
of the moment. The hon. gentleman 
stated, that in his ideas on the Bill, he 
would advance no arguments that he had 
not taken from books written in Ireland, 
and by Irishmen. It was at once curious 
and alarming, that in the Irish Mutiny 
Bill, the preamble was left out which re- 
cited the Declaration of Rights. What 
could be the inducement of this omission ? 
It contained no enacting law, and, conse- 
quently, was in no ways an attack on the 
legislative independence of Ireland. It 
was merely declaratory, and as the con- 
stitution and the rights in both countries 
were the same, the declaration of those 
rights was equally applicable to both. 
But it was found expedient to leave out 
the preamble, because the words, “« Whereas 
it is illegal in the crown to keep a stand- 
ing army in times of peace,” were in di- 
rect contradiction to the Bill which had 
been granted. 

The danger of the Bill would appear in 
its full magnitude, when gentlemen re- 
flected that all that was necessary now to 
the maintenance of a standing army in 
Ireland, unlimited in number and dura- 
tion, was the power of the purse. His 
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Majesty was possessed of an hereditary. 
revenue in Ireland, which had considera- 
bly increased, and was increasing. By 
that power, by the power of the herent: 
tary revenue of Hanover, if he had any—~ 
and by borrowing from other states—if 
future kings snipht be tempted by their 
object to daatend to that corrupt expe- 
dient, money might be procured to main- 
tain an army that might threaten the very 
being and liberty of the constitution. He 
considered the statute of king William, 
commonly called the Disbanding Statute, 
reducing the number of troops to 12,000, 
and which by a late Act had been raised 
to 15,000, to be still in force with respect 
to this country, but it was not so agree- 
able to the present ideas of the people of 
Ireland, so that there was no sufficient re- 
strictive power on ministers against main- 
taining in that country an army to any 
extent. But it might be argued, that 
without the power of the purse, the power 
of the army was nothing. To this he 
begged to answer, that two checks were 
better than one; that it was much better 
to have the power of the purse, and the 
power of the army, than only to have one 
of those for our security; and this had 
been the prudence and the pelle of 
Great Britain. She had kept them both 
in her own hands, and had granted them 
only for one year. But Ireland had 
now given a perpetual army, and nothing 
more was wanting than the money. 

His present Majesty, thanks to his mi- 
nisters, had no power on the continent 
from whom he could receive assistance ; 
but some future monarch, possessed of 
wise and active counsellors, might by the 
aids derived from foreign states raise and 
maintain 100,000 men in Ireland, and di- 
rect them to any achievement of despotism 
that ambition might frame; and there 
would be but little security to be found in 
the resistance that the country might be 
inclined to make in such a moment. The 
precaution and the defence were to be 
taken before the alarm was up, and in 
this alarm, it was not only Ireland, but 
England also, that was threatened. With 
such a prospect before them, it could not 
be imputed to any motives of attack on 
the question of legislative independence 
of Ireland, that this country should take 
warning, and prepare for its own security. 
In the same situation if Ireland stoad with 
respect to England, mutatis mutandis, if 
England was to adopt a similar measure, 
and grant the crown an unlimited Mutiny 

[40] 
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Bill, Ireland would be excusable if they 
took up the consideration of the business, 
and provided by some specific measure 
for their own safety. - : 
He said there was no responsibility in 
the ministers under the present law; nor 
was it In the power of either kingdom to 
bring them to a Jegal parliamentary con- 
viction. He considered the ministers who 
advised the perpetual Mutiny Bill, as 
guilty of high treason. He was in gene- 
ral an enemy to constructive treason. He 
could not conceive that an unarmed, un- 
arrayed mob, assembled round the House 
of Commons, could be said to be Jevying 
war against the King. Nosuch construc- 
tion could be drawn from the Act of the 
25th of Edward the 8rd; and though he 
did not condemn the authors of some late 
Opinions and attempts to make this con- 
structive treason, as having been wilful 
misinterpreters of a plain law, yet he 
could only excuse them as having too has- 
‘tily adopted the speculations of a worthy, 
but, in this instance, a deceived man, Mr. 
Justice Foster.* This Act giving the 


* Mr. Fox here alludes to the followin; 
extract from Mr. Justice Foster, which had 
recently been quoted by lord Loughborough, 
in his Charge to the Grand Jury, on opening 
the Special Commission for the Trial of the 
Rioters, at the Sessions House, on St. Mar- 
garet’s-hill, in the Borough : 

“ Every insurrection which in judgment of 
law is intended against the person of the 
king, be it to dethrone or imprison him, or 
to oblige him to alter his measures of govern- 
ment, or to remove evil counsellors from 
about him,—these risings all amount to levy- 
ing war within the statute, whether attended 
with the pomp and circumstances of open war 
or not. And every conspiracy to levy war 
for these purposes, though not treason within 
the clause of levying war, is yet an overt-act 
within the other clause of compassing the 
king's death. 

“ Insurrections in order to throw down all 
inclosures, to alter the established law, or 
change religion, to inhance the price of all 
labour, or to open all prisons—all risings in 
order to effect these innovations of a public 
und a general armed force, are, in constuc- 
tion of law, high treason, within the clause 
of levying war. For thouzh they are not 
levelled at the person of the king, they are 
against his royal majesty ; and besides, they 
have a direct tendency to dissolve all the 
bonds of socicty, and to destroy all property 
and Soeenet too, by numbers and an 
armed force. Insurrections likewise for re- 
dressing national grievances, or for the expul- 
sion of foreigners in general, or indeed of any 
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crown a perpetual Mutiny Bill, in direct 
violation of the Declaration of Rights, was 
high treason against the constitution of 
the realm. But Mow could he get at the 
authors of the treason in the present cir- 
cumstances? It was perfectly impossible; 
for there was no responsibility to be esta- 
blished against them. It might be said 
of him, in the'present instance, with some 
truth, as it was frequently said of opposi- 
tion without truth, that he was much 
readier to find the blame, than to advise 
the remedy. In this instance he felt him- 
self full of difficulties. He honestly de- 
clared, that he knew not in what manner 
to act with prudence and wisdom. He 
was full of indignation against the men 
who had reduced us to a state of such un- 
precedented difficulty, that parliament 
could not assert their powers with safety, 
nor suggest remedies for evils that were 
foreseen with prudence. He might say, 
if they would pern:it the expression, that 
this situation had been incurred by a sys- 
tem of negligence and incapacity. Any 
other minister would have softened, when 
it could have been done with propriety: 
or resisted, when it could have been done 
with success; but the noble Jord had acted 
contrary to every occasion. When Ire- 
land, in a decent, sober stile, applied to 
parliament for relief from restrictions 
which were at once impolitic and illiberal, 
the noble lord attended more to the re- 
presentations of individual members, who 
happened to be influenced by the opinions 
of their constituents, the manufacturers of 
trading towns, than to the unanimous call 
of a whole country. He admitted the 
influence derived from the opinion of con- 
stituents, it was the best and most virtu- 
ous species of influence; but the minister 
could not be influenced by the opinions of 
Banbury to resist the pretensions which 
his own liberal ideas of trade convinced 
him were just and reasonable. But he 
was obliged, on account of the American 
war, to court the votes of individual mem- 
bers; and when the gentlemen on that 
side of the House had carried a decisive 
question, he came down two days after- 
wards, and resisted their anxious endea- 


single nation living here under the protection 
of the king, or for the reformation of real or 
imaginary evils of a public nature, and in 
which the insurgents have no special interest 
—risings to effect these ends by force and 
numbers are, by construction of law, within 
the clause of levying war, For A are le- 
velled at the king’s crown and royal dignity.” 
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vours to redress their grievances, when 
they were temperate in theie requests. 
The hon. gentleman then stated the 
werful and the rapid effect of the reso- 
ution and the spirit of Ireland. Their 
associations had done more in a moment, 
than all the efforts of friendship in their 
favour, All false reasoning had vanished ; 
all little partial motives of resistance had 
ceased ; local considerations died away in- 
stantly, and the noble lord in the blue rib- 
bon who had shewn himself the last man 
to listen to supplications, was the first man 
to give way to force. The noble lord 
came down to that House, and by three 
lumping propositions, did more for Ireland 
than she had ventured to ask. Not that 
he blamed the noble lord for the conces- 
sions; the noble lord had acted wisely, 
and had properly told the House, that 
commercial considerations ought not to be 
taken upon a narrow, illiberal scale, but 
should be looked at as great objects. All 
that he blamed in the noble lord was, his 
having done that meanly, which he might 
have done with grace and with dignity; 
for gentlemen must see, that however pru- 
dent, and however wise it.was to concede 
to Ireland, when armed, concessions made 
under such circumstances, could neither 
have grace nor dignity. The hon. gentle- 
man said, that the associations should al- 
ways have his admiration and his applause. 
e went into various other topics of ar- 
gument, to shew the danger of this Mutiny 
Bill; and answered such defence as he 
conceived would be set up in its favour; 
that an army raised and maintained in Ire- 
land, under this law, though legal in Ire- 
land, would be illegal in England. This 
he admitted ; but such an army would not 
be less dangerous, because it was illegal. 
He said, that soldiers raised, enlisted, and 
attested in England, might be sent to Ire- 
land, and placed under the military law, 
which in one instance at least was different 
from the law of England, since it gave the 
King power over them in every thing but 
in life and limb. Though he was an ene- 
my to the dangerous influence of the 
crown, he was a friend to the just preroga- 
tive, and he considered the power vested 
in his Majesty, of sending troops to what- 
ever place of his dominions might require 
their assistance, as the most valuable pre- 
rogative. It was on this ground that the 
earl of Chatham said, that retrenching the 
number of troops to be employed in Ire- 
Jand, was ‘ tearing the master-feather 
from the eagle’s wing.” He considered 
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therefore this Bill, as containing different 
laws, to be dangerous to the prerogative, 
because it might prevent the crown from 
sending troops from any other place of his 
dominions to Ireland, or from Ireland to 
any other part of his dominions, in cases 
of emergency. And if it could be con- 
ceived that his Majesty’s ministers should, 
to the astonishment of the world, foresee 
danger, and provide against it, this Bill 
might stand in the way of their growing 
virtue. 

He said, he felt the difficulty of propos- 
ing any remedy for this evil. He did not 
propose the recommitment of the Bill, in 
order to move to reinsert the word ‘ Ire- 
land.’ He confessed the impropriety of 
such an attempt ;_ but he was of opinion, 
that some clause might be adopted, by 
which the number of the army in Ireland 
might be limited, and by that means a re- 
sponsibility established in ministers that 
might give some security. He was not 
prepared with a clause to answer the pur- 

ose, but such a one, in his opinion, might 
framed. It was to be attributed to the 
negligence of parliament and of ministers, 
that they were reduced to this dilemma. 
The responsibility proposed, in no mea- 
sure affected the independence of Ireland. 
It was a mere measure of peculiar policy ; 
and in the same manner it would be fit and 
proper in Ireland to act towards England, 
if England were to pass a perpetual Mu- 
tiny Bill, Many more things he owned 
he had on his mind to offer on this sub- 
ject; but he saw the impropriety of urging 
all that had occurred to him. He was re- 
strained by the consciousness that every 
thing which he said would be misrepre- 
sented in Ireland, and that with the basest 
of purposes. He reminded the House 
again, that the Irish Mutiny Bill had ori- 
ginated in thie country, and that it had 
passed under the most suspicious and 
alarming circumstances. He concluded 
with saying, that he should move for the 
re-commitment of the Bill when the pre- 
sent question was settled. 

The Secretary at War spoke in very 
guarded terms of the extreme delicacy of 
the subject now before the House, and 
wished, as much as possible, to avoid en- 
tering into any of those topics which it 
was obviously better, on both sides of the 
House and on both sides of the water, 
from every consideration of prudence and 

olicy, to avoid. ‘The hon. gentleman 
hed, as usual, stated various charges with 
great strength, which he was persuaded 
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the House would see in a different light 
from a more simple state of facts. It had 
been a great object in former reigns, to 
endeavour to reduce the legisl&ture in 
Ireland to pass a Mutiny Bill, which had 
not been accomplished till the time of 
queen Anne. he objects of this Bill 
were the raising, paying, and due govern- 
ment of the army; the Bill of queen Anne 
went only to the first two objects, but it 
was a perpetual Bill. In 1688, the first 
Mutiny Bil was passed in England, at 
which time an attempt was made to pass a 
similar Bill in Ireland, which failed. In 
1692 a Bill passed the House of Lords, 
and sent here. The great lord Sommers 
was then Attorney General; and every 
one knew how much the Attorney General 
had to do with Irish Bills in this stage. 
The great authors of the Revolution were 
anxious that Ireland should have a Mu- 
tiny Bill of her own; and though many 
attempts were made to introduce one, it 
was not until it was known that they would 
not admit of one, that the word ‘ Ireland’ 
was inserted in the English Mutiny Bill. 
This Bill was on the same principles as 
that now the object of debate ; like that, it 
obliged the army to obev certain rules 
and articles of war, published, or to be 
publi~hed, and authorised by his Majesty ; 
and like this it was perpctual: yet lord 
Sommers, and all those warm defenders 
of constitutional liberty, who were then 
in power, approved the Bill. Those 
who had been deeply concerned in set- 
tling the Revolution, in framing the Bill 
of Rights, and all the measures of that 
most respectable period of our history, 
had concurred in their advice in council 
to approve this Bill. It had been sent 
over to the lord deputy Sidney, with an 
injunction to endeavour to prevail that it 
should be passed in both Houses, but it 
failed in the Commons. The perpetuity 
of this Bill in Ireland he considered as 
necessary for the very reasons that had 
‘been urged against it. It was certainly 
proper to prevent the great inconveniencies 
that would arise from the army being sub- 
ject to different Mutiny Acts in different 
situations of service; yet this it would be 
impossible to avoid, if the Mutiny Bill 
was considered as annual, and subject to 
alterations in both countries. Considering 
himself as fully supported by the respect- 
able authorities named, he treated with 
some degree of ridicule, the ideas of danger 
to liberty, which had been so warml 

urged by the hon, member, It had been 
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said, that the King might borrow money 
and raise troops; it might with equal ease 
be supposed, that the King might borrow 
troops of neighbouring princes, and em- 
loy them on designs dangerous to the 
berties of his subjects, or in a direct at- 
tack on the constitution, and the restraints 
by which his authority was confined. 
en suppositions of this kind were ad- 
mitted, they might be extended to any 
length; but he trusted that whenever real 
danger appeared, there would always be 
a spirit in this country which would be 
fully able to resist it, which die could 
receive no support from groundless fears 
and apprehensions. With respect to the 
degree of criminality which the hon. gen- 
tleman had thought proper to charge upon 
the King’s servants, for suffering the Irish 
Bill to be made perpetual, he forgor, that 
if it were high treason, the Irish parliament 
were equally guilty with the King’s ser- 
vants, because, having adopted the altera- 
tion, and passed the Bil with it, they had 
committed high treason as fully as the 
King’s servants had. The fact was, there 
was no criminality in the case; and as he 
trusted he had shewn it was by no means 
unprecedented, he flattered himself they 
would agree to the report. 

Lord Mahon said, had the motion of hig 
hon. friend been a motion to recommit 
the Bill for the purpose of inserting the 
word * Ireland,’”? he was prepared to have 
opposed it; but as the intention of the 
recommitment was of a different kind, he 
should support it. His pie said, he 
was aware of the delicacy of touching 
upon the question of the superintendency 
of the British parliament over Ire:and, and 
of the danger of opposing it in contradis- 
tinction to the superintendency of the 
Irish parliament, and he should carefully 
avoid coming near those points. His lord- 
ship then replied to several parts of the 
argument of the Secretary at War, and 

articularly denied, that what Mr. Fox 
iad stated as a supposed case, namely, 
that a king of England should borrow 
moncy of a foreign power to pay his army 
with, was a matter inthe clouds. History 
proved that such a fact had existed, and 
therefore it was fair to put it as a fact that 
might happen again. 

Mr. Burke said, he felt in a degree fully 
equal to any gentleman who had spoken, 
the extreme delicacy of the present sub- 
ject; but he thought himself called upon 
not to decline giving his opinion on a 
subject, in which loca] attachments mis) 
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be supposed to interfere with his duty. 
In the present divided and distracted state 
of theempire, when every thingseemed tobe 
falling to pieces, it became men to be firm, 
and to look on the preservation of what 
et remained as their first duty —On some 
ittle noise in the House, he said that he 
entirely coincided with what had been 
urged by his hon. friend, which was suffi- 
cient for him to say, as the House did not 
appear to wish to hear him. 
The Speaker now put the question, that 
the: report be read a second time, when 
it passed in the affirmative. 


Debate on Mr. Sheridan’s Motion re- 
7 iad the defective State of the Police of 

estminster.| March 5. Mr. Shertdan 
rose to offer his propositions respecting 
the defective state of the police of West- 
minster. He began with saying, that if 
he had presumed to offer his sentiments to 
the House on this subject at the opening 
of parliament, he should have felt the ne- 
cessity of apologizing for the presumption 
of taking up the matter; since after the 
recollection of the dreadful tumults which 
ravaged and disgraced the metropolis in 
June last, he should have naturally con- 
ceived that some gentleman, of more ex- 
perience and more weight than himself, 
would have thought it worthy his own at- 
tention, as well as that of the House. But 
as su long a time had elapsed, and no gen- 
tleman had undertaken the important con- 
sideration, he thought himself both justi- 
fied and cailed upon to the task. The 
police of every country was an object of 
Importance. (Gentlemen would under- 
stand what he meant by the term police ; 
it was not an expression of our law, or of 
our language, but was perfectly under- 
stood.) In adespotic country, where the 
Jaws were regulated by the will of the 
sovercign, the view and purpose of the 
police is to give comfort and security to 
the subject, and, perhaps, to furnish secret 
information to the rulers. In a constitu- 
tion of liberty, like that of Great Britain, 
it was the duty and the object of the peo- 
ple to prefer the essentials of freedom to 
the comforts of ease; and they were not 
to purchase internal protection at the ex- 
pence of slavery. It was not a dead and 
slavish quiet; it was not a passive calm 
and submission that was the ultimate ob- 
ject of police in such a state ; but as much 
good order as was consistent with the 
active, busy, and bustling genius of liberty. 


They were not to be awed into submission 
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by a military dependent on the will of one 
man, to whom they delegated their power ; 
nor to constitute a police which only could 
derive maintenance and effect by the in- 
tervention of arms. It was for this purpose 
that the legislature of Great Britain pru- 
dently and wisely established a military 
power only for the duration of one year, 
or rather they suspended the illegality of 
the military power for a year. It was for 
this, that they would intrust no permanent 
and durable military in the hands of the 
crown, but preserved to themselves the 
security of escape whenever that milit 
should be misapplied to objects for whic 
it was not designed. The police of West- 
minster, in its present condition, was 
wretched and miserable. Its state was 
too well known to require description : its 
weakness and inefficacy were too severely 
felt at the late dreadful period, to be de- 
pended upon in future. To that we were 
to ascribe the riots and the outrages that 
had broke forth in June last, and which 
had raged without control for many days: 
to that we were to ascribe the order which 
had been issued to the military to act 
without waiting for the orders of the civil 
power. To that we were to ascribe the 
establishment of military power in this 
country for four months, and its being 
extended to every part of the country, 
It was the police of Westminster that had 
given rise to all these calamities and alarms; 
and yet not one measure had been taken, 
nor one attempt made, to correct that 
police, or to prevent a repetition of the 
same dangers. 

He was aware it might be said, that if 
the negligence and the incapacity of the 
civil power of Westminster had contri- 
buted so much to tliese evils, the same 
imputation ought to be thrown upon the 
magistracy of the city of London; since 
the tumults had reigned with equal im- 
punity in that city, and with equal conse- 
quences. To this he could only say, that 
he could not forget, for a moment, that 
the tumults began in the city of West- 
minster; that there they had their small 
beginnings, and that there they might have 
been checked with less exertion than in 
the subsequent progress of their accumu- 
lating force. But the success of the riots 
in the city of London, had been ascribed 
to the want of conduct and courage in 
the chief magistrate. It was to him, and 
not to the civil power in general of that 
city, that the blame was given. By the 
same mode of reasoning, he would be per- 
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more criminal than any other man; 
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mitted to say, that if the ehief magistrate 
of the city of London was condemned tor 
not having animated and directed the re- 
sistance, the chief magistrate of the county 
of Middlesex ought also to be charged 
with inattention and inactivity in those 
scenes. If responsibility was to be pro- 
portioned to trust, which Certainly was 
the rule and measure of justice, the lord 
lieutenant of Middlesex was infinitely 
be- 
cause his obligations and his powers were 
greater. Invested with the important 
trust of appointing and regulating the 
civil power, it was his duty to see that the 
magistrates and the officers which he had 
put into the commission, did their duty to 
their country; and if they did not, he 
ought to have collected them together, to 
have appointed them their stations, and to 
have put them into active employment. 
If it should be said that the noble duke 
could have done no service to the king- 
dom by such a measure at that moment, 
because the magistrates were such that 
they would have disobeyed his orders, then 
he would beg leave to ask, why were such 
magistrates put into the commission ? The 
crime was equally enormous in either case. 
If it should be said, that the office of a 
magistrate in this city was so exceedingly 
troublesome and offensive, that gentlemen 
of character and fortune could not be 
found to enter on it, then he would ask, 
why had no measures been taken to put 
the police on a more respectable footing ? 
and “ after the melancholy experience 
that you have had, how comes it nothing 
has been done since?” This is the mate- 
rial question ; for after the fatal experience 
which we have had, it became an indispen- 
sable duty of government, and of the of- 
ficer of the crown to whom the regulation 
of the police of Middlesex was intrusted, 
to prevent the necessity of recurring again 
to the alarming expedient that had been 
used in June last. Was not the conduct 
of that man or men, criminal, who had 
permitted those justices to continue in the 
commission? Men of tried inability and 
convicted depravity! Had no attempt 
been made to establish sume more effec- 
tual system of pulice, in order that we 
might still depend upon the remedy of the 
bayonet; and that the military power 
might be called in to-the aid of contrived 
weakness and deliberate inattention? It 
might, perhaps, be the wish of some, that 
the subject might be familiarized to the 
use of the soldier; and that, upon occa- 
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sions less alarming than the last, they 
might resort again to the same remedy. 
It was a matter pretty well known, that 
orders of a nature not dissimilar to those 
of June last, were given to the military on 
the acquittal of lord George Gordon. 
Orderly serjeants were attending in West- 
minster-hall; the courts of justice were 
beset with soldiers; and the guards were 
all in readiness to act in case of necessity. 
He did not assert this as an imputation 
upon government. He did not say that 
they ought to have stood by, tame specta- 
tors, and beheld the, city set on fire ere 
they began to act. He only wished to 
shew from this circumstance, that the 
weakness of the civil power was recog- 
nised by government; that they acknow- 
ledged the incapacity, and applied again 
to the same remedy, unconstitutional as it 
was, before the necessity was ascertained. 

There were only two reasonable excuses 
that could be assigned for the conduct of 
government, in issuing the orders that 
they did to the military power. The first . 
was, that they conceived that the riots 
were not produced by those men who had 
assembled around the House, instigated 
by religious enthusiasm, and impelled by 
the frenzy of apprehensive zeal; nor yet 
by a set of vagrants and abandoned cha- 
racters who had industriously mingled 
with the original multitude, and taken ad- 
vantage of the occasion to commit hosti- 
lities and depredations on the metropolis ; 
but that they were the effect of a delibe- 
rate and deep-laid scheme; a conspiracy, 


contrived by the enemies of this country, 


with the intention of cern 3 plague, 
pestilence, and famine over this kingdom ; 
to lay the metropolis in ashes; and to 
strike at the very foundation of our wealth 
and credit as a nation. If such was the 
sentiment of government, they might be 
justified in applying the means which were 
in their power for destroying the diabo- 
lical scheme. If such was the truth, we 
should have recourse to every expedient ; 
we should have regiments planted ia our 
churches, picquet guards in our squares, 
and centinels instead of watchmen in our 
streets, Tis was the sentiment and the 
opinion which had been propagated by 
government, as their excuse and their com- 
mendation, A grave and venerable chief 
justice had pronounced this assertion in 
the House of Peers; and another chief 
justice had delivered it from the bench ; 
and on this respectable authority, the 
world are desired to believe, that the 
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whole was a systematic conspiracy of the 
enemy, levelled at the being and existence 
of the empire. This was an opinion 
which, if it was true, would justify the 
exertions which had been made; it was 
at the same time a doctrine which he, for 
his part, could not consider as just or well 
founded. Let them search for its truth 
in the circumstances and probability of 
the case. What was the conduct of the 
two Houses of Parliament on the occa- 
sion? Not having been a member of the 
House at that time, he might for a mo- 
ment conceive himself to be ignorant of 
their proceedings. It might naturally be 
expected, that if there was an active con- 
spiracy in the metropolis, and war was 
levied against the person and dignity of 
the crown, the two Houses surely sat from 
day to day, and day and night, in anxious 
deliberation ; that there were conferences 
between the two Houses, and committees 
appointed to fathom the plot, and to con- 
trive and direct the means of national sal- 
vation. Was this the case? No: on the 
contrary, the parliament did not meet, or 
if they did, met in numbers that were unfit 
for the study of any national question ; 
they adjourned their Houses; they went 
into the country, and left the conspiracy 
and the conspirators to the fugitive jus- 
tices of Middlesex: they abandoned their 
| in the moment of danger; even 
in the hour of attack, they flew from their 
stations, and delivered over the kingdom 
to the care of those very men, whose 
criminal negligence and timidity had 
given strength to the insurrection in 
its first movements. He would not be- 
lieve, then, that parliament concurred with 
the chief justice in this sentiment; he 
would not libel them with the accusation, 
since he could not believe it possible that 
the House could continue so remiss, 80 
inattentive, and seemingly so ignorant or 
so careless of the danger, if it had existed. 
In the House of Lees: a noble duke had 
at that time brought forward a proposition 
of the utmost importance, especially at 
such a moment; and there were but 
nineteen of the hereditary counsellors of 
the realm to support the right of the sub- 
ject to carry arms in his own defence. 
Was this a proof that the empire was 
threatened with dissolution by the hostile 
scheme, of the enemy? If the House 
would peruse the whole of the trials, from 
that of the first unhappy man who had 
been brought to the bar at the Old Bailey, 
to the noble lord who had been- tried: in 
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the King’s-bench, they would find, that 
the noble lord was the only person who 
had been charged with high treason; he 
was both the leader and the army; not 
one of his subalterns bad risen above the 
humble charge of felony, and he was the 
leader and the army in this great machi- 
nation against the being and the dignity 
of the state. Forty thousand people were 
desired by a public advertisement, to as- 
semble, and in the same advertisement the 
civil officers were also desired to attend to 
keep the peace. The forty thousand 
people obeyed the invitation; but the jus- 
tices and the constables did not. Though 
it could hardly be believed that so many 
people could assemble, however pious in 
their intentions, however orderly in their de- 
meanour, without giving rise to some dis- 
turbance, by the interposition of vagabonds, 
who would take advantage of the occasion, 
yet the civil officers took no notice of the 
advertisement. They assembled, and as 
it was suspected, a multitude of the most 
abandoned wretches mingled with them, 
and they pulled down a chapel that night. 


So weak and untremendous was that mob, 


that the very chief justice who declared 
afterwards from the bench that it was an 
army levying war against the person and 
majesty of the crown, took five or six of 
them with his own hand. Several were 
taken and afterwards expiated their of- 
fences at the gallows. The day after they 
were silent and harmless, a very significant 
proof of its being no conspiracy; for it 
was not the nature of a plot to admit of 
intervals and cessation; its success de- 

nded on its rapidity: it would give no 
eisure fur detection and defence; but 
with closeness it would connect dispatch. 
When they rose again, they demolished 
the house of a gentleman, whom he could 
not better describe than by saying that 
it was a house that should have fallen by 
any other storm than that of popular fury. 
It was then, and not before, that their 
rage burst out, and they went to pull down 
and destroy the prisons, as if conscious of 
their guilt, and Looming that they could 
find no fit associates for men who had been 
guilty of such a deed, but in the cells and 

ungeons, among those wretches who had 
forfeited their lives to the laws of their 
country. In all the trials, in all the pro- 
ceedings, gentlemen would find no solid 
and convincing proof of there having been 
any deep-laid scheme, any regular machi- 
nation, any plot against the country in 
these riots. : 
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The other .reason which me justify 
government for the orders which they 
issued, was, that they believed the substi- 
tution of the military to be a safe, easy, 
and constitutional measure, in all cases of 
tumult and riot. He would not attempt 
to go into any serious investigation of this 
argument, but only assert, that if it were 
true, that in cases of extreme danger such 
a remedy might be safe, easy, and consti- 
tutional, still it would be improper to be 
acknowledged by parliament; for what 
might be legally done would be done 
oftener. He wished to see a Bill of In- 
demnity pass, by which the question would 
be established on its proper basis, and the 
eople would have the confidence of 
baaeings that though the late interference 
was salutary, it was unconstitutional. If 
he wanted any additional reason to con- 
vince him of the danger of leaving such a 
power in the hands of the crown, a cir- 
cumstance which occurred in the other 
House on the opening of the session, 
would give him the most convincing proof 
of the necessity of deciding. on the doc- 
trine. This was, that his Majesty was 
praised and exalted for not having acted, 
in that hour of terror and confusion, like 
the king of Sweden, in directing his arms 
against the liberties of the country. This 
was an expression so alarming in its na- 
ture, so threatening and so formidable, 
that he could not help thinking it incum- 
bent on the House to rescue the countr 
from a suspicion sodreadful. What! was it 
in his Majesty's power, at that moment, to 
have trampled on the libertics of the coun- 
try, and to have introduced military go- 
vernment in the place of the present con- 
stitution? . Was that the crisis when this 
might have been established, when the 
minds of the people were lost in terror and 
confusion? No, that was not the moment 
of danger; the crisis was, when, after the 
interference of the military power, the 
chief justice of England said, that it was 
legal, and asserted, that the military acted 
not as soldiers, but as citizens; and when 
this declaration was not objected to by a 
as resolution of parliament, but bore 
the testimony of general acquiescence. 
That was the moment when the liberties 
' of the people were in danger; and if it 
did give the opportunity to the crown, 
the opportunity still existed. It had been 
asserted, in some instances at least, with- 
out a cause. The danger was confined to 
the metropolis; then, why was the order 
extended to every part of the kingdom? 
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Or granting that it was n to 
extend it, why continue it for four months? 
If this doctrine was to be laid down, that 
the crown could give orders to the mili- 
tary to interfere, when, where, and for 
what length of time he pleased, then we 
might bid farewel to feed - If this was 
the Jaw, we should then be reduced toa 
military government of the very worst 
species, in which we should have ali the 
evils of a despotic state, without the disci- 
pline or the security. But we were given to 
understand, that we had the best protection 
against this evil, in the virtue, the mode- 
ration, and the constitutional principles of 
the sovereign. No man upon earth 
thought with more reverence than himself 
of the virtues and moderation of the sove- 
reign: but this was a species of liberty 
which he trusted would never disgrace aa 
English soil. The liberty that rested on 
the virtuous inclinations of pany one man, 
was but suspended despotism; the sword 
was not indeed upon their necks, but it 
hung by the all and brittle thread of 
human will. He adverted to his Ma- 
jesty’s speech from the throne after the 
riots, which had been peculiarly called his 
Majesty's own speech ; he desired it to be 
read from the table. 

The clerk then read the first part of his 
Majesty’s speech of the 19th of June last, 
viz. “ The outrages committed by bands 
of desperate and abandoned men, in va- 
rious parts of this metropolis, broke forth 
with such violence into acts of felony and 
treason, had so far overborne all civil 
authority, and threatened so directly the 
immediate subversion of all legal power, 
the destruction of all property, and the 
confusion of every order in the state, that 
I found myself obliged, by every tie oi 
duty and affection to my people, to sup- 
press, in every. part, those rebellious in- 
surrections, and to provide for the public 
safety, by the most effectual and imme- 
diate application of the force intrusted to 
me by parliament.” 

Here, said Mr. Sheridan, his Majesty 
takes the whole upon himself, and rests 
the issuing of the order on its true ground, 
the necessity of the case. If his Majesty's 
ministers had followed the example of the 
sovereign, and come down to parliament 
desiring a Bill of Indemnity, the House 
would have added panegyric to their con- 
sent, and would have praised their mode- 
ration in the second instance, while they 
extolled their exertion in the first. He 
entreated the House to forgive him to 
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having dwelt so long on these excuses, 
which were all that could be urged in fa- 
vour of ministers for acting as they did on 
that occasion. Either they must believe 
that the whole of the outrages were the 
result of a deliberate plot and machination, 
contrived by the enemies of this country, 
and aiming at the overthrow of the empire ; 
or that the substitution of the military was 
a safe, easy, and proper remedy in all cases 
of riot and tumult. These were the only 
arguments which could justify ministers in 
the orders which they had given. He 
would trouble them no farther than by of- 
fering to them the propositions which he 
held in his hand, as the ground of a remed 
for the evil of which he had complained. 
He carried his ideas much farther than he 
had brought them forward to the House ; 
but he had been restrained by the opinions 
of men for whom he entertained much re- 
spect. He now read his motions, the pur- 
port of which were as follow: 1. “ That 
the military force entrusted to his Ma- 
jesty by parliament, cannot justifiably be 
applied to the dispersing illegal and tu- 
multuous assemblies of the people, with- 
out waiting for directions from the civil 
magistrates, but where the outrages have 
broke forth into such acts of violence and 
treason, that all civil authority is over- 
borne, and the immediate subversion of all 
Jegal government directly threatened. 2. 
That the necessity of issuing that unpre- 
cedented order to the military, on the 7th 
of June last, to act without waiting for di- 
rections from the civil magistrates, affords 
_ a strong presumption of the defective state 
of the magistracy of the city of Westmin- 
ster, where the riots began. 3%. That a 
committee be appointed to enquire into 
the conduct of the magistracy and civil 
power of the city of Westminster, with 
respect to the riots in June last, and to 
‘ examine and report to this House, the 
present state of the magistracy and go- 
vernment of the said city.” 

He concluded with moving the first of 
these propositions, which, he said, as it 
was altogether declaratory, he trusted 
would not be opposed. At the same time 
it was not essential to the subsequent mo- 
tions, which were specific, and went to the 
purpose for which he had presumed to call 
the attention of the House. 

Mr. I'itzpatrick seconded the motion, 
and said, that he, as well as the profes- 
sion in general to which he had the honour 
to belong, would thank the hon. gentleman 
for bringing on the business, and clearing 
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up a doctrine which gave them very much 
uneasiness and pain. They were anxious 
to have the question brought to a decision, 
that it might remain no longer in doubt 
and perplexity. If the military were to 
be employed against their fellow-citizens, 
without waiting for the orders of the civil 
power, he should no longer wish to belong 
toa buat anagr so dangerous and fatal to 
the liberties of the country. At the same 
time, he said, the justices of Middlesex 
were too eager to call in the military 
power. On every little occasion they re- 
sorted to this desperate remedy, and found 
in the assistance of the military a ready 
excuse for the want of their own exertion 
and activity. He had often had the mor- 
tification of attending them in those com- 
bats, combats which the French described 
by a term, which, indeed, was vulgar, and 
he trusted the House would forgive him 
for using it; by the term pwerre dest 
pots de chambre. He was called upon in 
the late riots, and he acted in that guerre 
des pots de chambre which was instituted 
against the person and the dignity of the 
crown. In all that war, the persons who 
menaced the crown and the constitution of 
the country, were men of the lowest cha- 
racter, unarmed, undisciplined, and who 
had not drawn a drop of blood, that he 
had heard of, so much as a broken head 
even, during the whole struggle. He 
drew a ludicrous picture of the rabble on 
the idea of its being a disciplined army 
marching in battle array, seemingly in 
allusion to the language of the crown law- — 
yers on lord George Gordon’s trial; and 
gave an account of them afterwards in 
more serious terms from his own observa- 
tion, introducing some sharp animadvere 
sions on the cowardice of the civil magis- 
trates. The hon. gentleman, he said, had 
alluded to an expression in the other 
House, at which he could not forbear pro- 
fessing his indignation. To suppose that 
the military would assist in ore ane 
the constitution, if the monarch require 
it, was a libel on the profession. Could 
he believe such an opinion well founded, 
he would think his character as an officer 
disgraceful, and would hold it no longer. 
He earnestly recommended the considera- 
tion of the business, and trusted that some 
mode would be established to put the 
police of this great city on so respectable 
a footing as to render the interference of 
the military, in cases of riot, unnecessary. 
The Earl of Surrey objected to the latter 
part of the first motion, as making the pur- 
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soe ¢ . ° 
port of the whole vague and indeterminate. 
Overthrowing the civil power was a matter 
which would admit of various acceptations; 
and if a discretion was given to govern- 
ment to interpret that charge, it might be 
applied to every riotous act whatever. 

Mr. Sheridan said, the noble lord had 
not accurately attended to the words of 
his motion ; for he had himself adverted to 
the latitude which might be taken in inter- 
preting the exception, and therefore, in- 
stead of stating the order for the military 
even in such cases to be legal, had only 
called it justifiable, leaving the specific 
justification, as now, open to the review of 

arliament in every particular case. He 

ad, however, no objection, to leave out 
that clause, and advised it to be done; 
but was informed by the Speaker that as 
the motion had been made and seconded, 
it could now only be altered by another 
motion for an amendment. Hethen said, 
he had no objection to withdraw the first 
motion entirely, since it was merely de- 
claratory. 

The Solicttor General opposed the mo- 
tion. He said it did not alter the matter 
to withdraw the first motion ; he objected 
to the whole tenor of the business. He 
thought it quite unnecessary to touch upon 
such questions as those decided on in the 
resolution proposed, which he conceived 
had nothing to do with reforming the 
police of Westminster ; and such declara- 
tions were the less requisite, as he could 
not recollect one instance wherein the 
legislature had by name introduced the 
military into any civil regulations; the 
power of suppressing commotions was left 
entirely to the magistracy, without any 
express provision for military assistance ; 
and therefore it was best not to form ab- 
stract opinions into resolutions of the 
House, but leave the vindication of minis- 
ters, for calling in the soldiery, to rest as 
it had hitherto done, on the necessity of 
the case. He thought the complaint 
which had been urged against the measure 
in question peculiarly unreasonable, be- 
cause the behaviour of the military had 
been meritorious in the extreme. No in- 
stance of cruelty or insolence had been or 
could be adduced, nor had they abused 
the power committed to them in a single 
instance: on the contrary, if their beha- 
viour had been in any respect exception- 
able, it was in being too passive at first, and 
waiting too tenaciously for the authority 
ef the civil magistrate to direct them. 
Their interference he should entirely con- 


sider as that of citizens anxious for the 
preservation of public order, and in that 
character the employing them was sure 
unexceptionable. This doctrine had been 
brought into dispute, he thought, very 
idly, since nothing could be. more clear 
and distinct, than that every man in this 
country, soldier as well as citizen, was 
bound by his obligations to the community, 
to protect the property and lives of his 
neighbours against violence and outrage. 
Therefore, when they saw any act of felony 
committing or committed, they were called 
upon to assist the oppressed, and if they 
could not prevent the felony without mak- 
ing use of force, they were bound by their 
allegiance to resort to that force. There 
was no distinction between citizen and 
soldier in this respect, their duties were 
the same, and their justification would 
also be equal; it would depend entirely 
on the necessity of the case. The riots 
had been ascribed to the want of spirit ia 
magistrates; if that was a true explanation 
of those unhappy events, it was plain we 
were not deficient in police, but in magis- 
trates only. 

He next commented ironically on that 
spirit of legal inquiry, so observable in the 
hon. gentlemen who were the authors of 
this motion. In that place of wisdom every 
thing was understood; they understood 
naval affairs, and military ones perfectly 
well, and there was not such a congrega- 
tion of lawyers in the world. As to the 
law point a little drawn into question that 
night, he might with propriety declare 
any decision of them on the present ae 
tion unnecessary: but one seeming a little 
connected with his own conduct, it would 
seem like shrinking from inquiry, should 
he avoid touching upon it. This was with 
respect to the nature of the offence for 
which a noble lord was lately tried. The 
crown lawyers had been in several places 
much condemned for indicting his lord- 
ship on high treason, and yet he would 
not scruple to avow that he enurely ap- 
proved to this moment of that mode of 
phate tin He begged he might not be 

ere understood as impeaching, in any de- 
gree, the abilities or intrepidity of the 
twelve gentlemen who tried lord George 
Gordon. They judged from their wisdom, 
and decided, no doubt, thereon with the 
best of their judgment; but this he would 
be free to say, that if the facts stated b 
the counsel had been satisfactorily proved, 
the noble lord was unquestionably guilty 
of the crime of high treason. Here he 
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took a review of the several facts charged 
against lord George Gordon, and at- 
tempted to be supported by evidence on 
the trial; adding, that he might give his 
opinion the more safely within those walls, 
as several parts of his lordship’s conduct 
there, which could not for good reasons be 
brought forward against him on the trial, 
spoke more strongly against him than any 
of those stated to the jury. In holding 
this rN with respect to his lordship, 
and in his conduct on the trial, he dis- 
claimed any screen hehind the character 
of the advocate ; he spoke ingenuously his 


sentiments, and would not, on such an. 


occasion, exceed in severity the sugges- 
tions of his own conscience for the uni- 
verse. Once more he would profess, that 
he approved of the prosecution, and 
thought the facts it proceeded on, if true, 
amounted to high treason in the object 
_of it. He had not the conduct of the 
process on its institution, not being then 
Solicitor General, but if he had, his sen- 
timents would have been the same as now. 
The term military government had been 
much used upon this occasion. It was a 
language which in this country he could not 
clearly understand, and believed the gentle- 
man who adopted it had no precise meaning 
for it. It was popular language, no doubt, 
and adduced merely ad populum; but 
while the spirit of our military gentlemen 
remained unaltered, there was no fear of 
such a chimerical system being brought 
into practice. As to an expression which 
had been quoted from the other House, 
it certainly was a very foolish one, and 
he was not to learn, that in every popular 
assembly many foolish things would be 
said; perhaps enough might sometimes 
be found in their own House, without go- 
ing in search of them to any other place. 
He confessed himself against any altera- 
tion in our police; it having, in its present 
form, been found, through the course of 
ages, adequate to every common purpose ; 
and as to the riots in June, it was a single 
instance of a defect in the civil power, 
which, in all probability, would never 
again occur. If the number of magistrates 
was found insufficient, there was a power 
in the crown to augment it, and any ad- 
dition which might appear necessary could 
be made in three days. He never, there- 
fore, could give his assent to a resolution 
which, if he rightly understood its prin- 
ciple, was calculated to establish a new 
kind of military power, not subject to an 
controul of the crown, to remedy an evil 
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which could so much better and more 
easily be remedied another way. The 
noble lord at the head of administration 
had been complained of, because the order 
for the military had been made general; 
that is to say, in other words, because he 
had taken care to preserve the property 
of those poor Catholics in the country 
who had not yet been attacked, this 
wicked and diabolical minister was at- 
tempting to introduce a military govern- 
ment! He sat down, professing a total 
disapprobation of it, both in form and 
principle. , 

Mr. 7. Townshend said, that the learned. 
gentleman was greatly dissatisfied that the 
House should arrogate to itself any pro- 
fessional knowledge. It was presumptuous, 
it seemed, in that House, to know any 
thing either of naval or military affairs, 
but to understand any thing of law, was 
worse than all! He, however, must venture 
to incur the learned gentleman’s contempt, 
by thinking that House had some right to 
interfere in the laws of their country, and 
the opinions of our ancestors would sup- 
port him in that idea. They thought it an 
essential branch of duty to look into the. 
conduct of the courts in Westminster-hall, 
and if they had not sometimes been very 
attentive to solicitors and attornies ge- 
neral, our constitution in the present day. 
might not have had much excellence to 
boast. The hon. gentleman who had made 
the motion, had expressed all the diffis 
dence which it became him to express as @ 
young and unexperienced member; but 
his speech had tully proved that he was 
equal to any task which he might think 
proper to assign himself; he had alluded. 
to an opinion that it was imprudent, and 
might be dangerous to bring any great 
constitutional question into agitation in 
the present times, It certainly was so, 
and every real friend to liberty would 
rather wish to have many resolutions on 
subjects most sacred to liberty, and to 
the preservation of the constitution, as 
they were framed and supported by our 
ancestors, than bring them into agitation 
now, when they might receive much in- 
jury, but could hardly obtain any new ac- 
cession of strength ; but as the hon. moyer 
had thought proper to state a proposition to 
the House, highly proper in itself, and per- 
fectly constitutional, he hoped the House 
would adopt it, and not by a rejection give 
the colour for an assertion that they 
thought: the proposition wrong, or that 
they were of a different opinion, In the 
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course of remarks upon the riots, he pro- 
fessed some Sympathy with that unfortu- 
mate man, the Lord Mayor of London, 
who was, he understuod, to pay all the 
damages of Mr. Langdale’s prosecution. 
He remembered that magistrate when he 
kept an excellent tavern, to which he, 
who.was fond of taverns at that time of 
day, frequently resorted. Honest Brackly 
Kennet gave good dinners and made a 
Jong bill, but it was the least of his ex- 
pecanane at that time, that he would ever 
called to account for not saving the 
capital. The, learned gentleman thought 
our liberties secured by the public spirit 
of our soldiery ; but for hig art, he should 
be very sorry to rest the reedom of his 
country on such a foundation, if they were 
frequently to be invested with those powers 
they possessed in June last. By the habi- 
tude of such services, the minds of men 
gradually acquired a blood-thirsty and fe- 
rocioug nature, and it might readily be 
conceived how apt the soldiery would be 
to abuse a flattering authority, to which 
they have been formerly unaccustomed. 
To such a pitch of vanity did the common 
soldiers arrive in June last, from being 
told they were magistrates, and being 
clothed in fact with the owers of magis- 
tracy, that he had heard them frequently 
ress each other by the title of « Your 
worship.” He was firmly of opinion, that 
an indemnity bill was necessary to the 
eharacter of the minister, as well as to 
€ security of the subject. After the 
riot about the Gin Act there was an in- 
emnity act; and it had always been 
thought by constitutional men as neces- 
sary, in order that the illegality of em- 
ploying the military might be recognized 
Y parliament. 


place, an Act of Indemnity was only ne- 
Cessary where one individual was liable to 
& prosecution from having done another 
an injury, by an act which had neverthe- 
less been productive of the greatest public 
utility, It sometimes happened, that in 
the accidental Consequences of those great 
political measures, which, from the emer. 
gency of the particular Crisis, were neces- 
sarily to be adopted, without the know. 
edge or consent of parliament, some par- 
ticular citizen might sustain considerable 
injury; and as the minister had exceeded 
law in the execution of the measure which 
had produced this injury, the suffering 
man could have a legal action against the 
minister, and might recover damages in a 
court of justice. In such instances, there- 
fore it was necessary for the author of 
such a measure to have recourse to parliae 
ment to secure him against the stigma and 
inconveniencies which would attend a con- 
Viction in a court of justice; and it had 
been the uniform practice of parliament to 
grant these indemnifications with alacrity: 
but, in the present instance, what indivi- 
dual was there who could pretend to hare 
sustained an injury? In protecting the 
lives and securing the property of his Ma- 
jesty's subjects, he felt no apprehension of 
& prosecution. If any such instance should 
occur, then, and not til] then, would he 
apply to parliament, for it was never too 
late to supplicate their patronage, and to 
shield him against the effects of such an 
assault. Another reason why he had so. 
licited no indemnity a8 yet, was this, that 
80 long as parliament were quiet as to his 
conduct, he required none. They had it 
in their power to impeach him; if they did 
not, that was his indemnity, and he was 
perfectly content with the tacit implica- 
tion of protection which they had hitherto 
by their forbearance afforded, and he 
doubted not would continue to afford him. 
There was still another circumstance which 
had operated with him, inducing him to 
neglect the application which the hon. 
gentleman seemed to expect, and that was 
this: a full and perfect consciousness that 
he had done his duty, and no more than 
his duty; that he therefore had no occa- 
sion for an indemnification, for the proper 
execution of duty required none. Neces- 
sity superseded all law, and constituted 
law. Where that existed, illegality was 
nonsense: there could be no illegality then, 
properly considered, for the first of all 
aws inhered in such instances, and justi 


fied what it Produced. Would Any map 


Lord North said, that the hon. gen- 
tleman, who had opened his motion with 
Buc particular ability, had mentioned it 


_ Eoncerning the subject matter of the mo. 
tion, that the ministers had not petitioned 

e House for an Act of Indemnity, after 
they had been guilty of having recourse to 
the military Power on the 7th of June last. 
The ministers, he said, had several reasons 


for Cotertaining no such idea. In the first 
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seriously contend, that the dreadful tu- 
mults in June last had not constituted a 
necessity? If they had, the pear! that 
was applied, however illegal under different 
circumstances, and under different circum- 
stances he admitted it to be so, ceased to 
deserve that appellation, and became as 

erfectly constitutional as any act could 
be under any possible supposition or si- 
tuation whatever. The principal object 
of the motion, as he understood it, was 
this, to regulate and define the circum- 
stances under which, and which only, it 
should be proper and legal to recur to the 
military Gabe An attempt of this kind 
was, in his estimation, perfectly imprac- 
ticable. There could be no definition 
comprehensive enough to include all the 
possible variety of cases which might 
occur; and what would be the conse- 
quence, if an instance should happen not 
einbraced in the description, but this, that 
there would be an unavoidable timidity in 
the executive power, and’ the effects of 
any tumult might extend to a degree fatal 
to the constitution and existence of the 
country? But where would gentlemen 
choose to have the power reposed, of pre- 
venting improper applications of the mili- 
tary? Surely not in better hands than it 
now was; for this power was in the pos- 
session of parliament. Nothing could 
justify the introduction of this power but 
necessity, and the parliament always had 
the right of inquiring into the nature and 
degree of that necessity. If it was made 
a talse plea, then they could punish the 
authors of it; if not, nothing illegal had 
been committed, and the liberties and 
constitution of the people remained un- 
touched and uninfringed. With respect 
to this particular point, therefore, he did 
not deem the improvement practicable ; 
for the rights of the people, and the pro- 
perties of the constitution, could be no 
where so securely defended as in the pro- 
tection of parliament, and there it rested 
at present. If any immediate remedy, 
however, had been either wanted or prac- 
ticable, it certainly was not likely to be 
produced by the motion in question. The 
terms of that were too vague, and too in- 
definite, either to operate as a direction or 
a security ‘to the persons concerned in the 
execution of the business implied in it. 
How could military men understand them ? 
It was acknowledged that soldiers were 
not the most conversant in law. What 
then would they be able to make of such 
a wide description as this, namely, ‘* where 
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the outrages have broke forth into such 
acts of violence and treason, that all civil 
authority is overborne, and the immediate 
subversion of all legal government directly — 
threatened.”? How were men avowedly 
not skilled in discrimination, and too mo- 
dest to confide much in their own talents, 
to be able to perceive when this critical 
moment was or was not arrived? It was 
very likely they might err in their con- 
struction, and if they did, there was no 
appeal against them, and they, could not 
be responsible for any consequences aris- 
ing from their injudicious exercise of a 
legal power; whereas the ministers in 
whom that occasional power was now in 
some degree invested, were always amenas 
ble to parliament for their just application 
of it, and parliament therefore were in the 
ultimate possession of that prerogative. 
His lordship proceeded to remark, that he 
did not expect to hear so vague a discus- 
sion introduced from the simple founda- 
tion of a bare motion for the regulation of 
the police of Westminster; but whatever 
might be his opinion of that police, he 
would suspend his sentiments for the pre- 
sent, and content himself with opposing a 
motion too indefinite to be either clearly 
intelligible, or easily practicable, and not 
calculated for the redress of any constitu- 
tional grievance whatever. , 

Mr. Turner remarked, that the magis- 
trates of Westminster might very fairly be 
compared to rat-catchers; for in their en- 
deavours to destroy the human vermin, 
which it was their business to pursue, they 
were sure to leave some for the good of 
the breed. 

Sir George Savile professed himself 
much obliged to the learned gentleman 
who had gone so far into the arguments 
he had used on the trial of lord George 
Gordon. He had not been able to obtain 
admission at that trial, and he felt his cu- 
riosity gratified by the recital: but for 
what other purpose they were recapitu- 
lated, other than to gratify the curiosity 
of gentlemen in his predicament, he could 
not see, as they were foreign to the ques- | 
tion now before the House. A part, in- 
deed, of the learned gentleman's speech 
had been more immediately pointed to the 
subject in debate, but it contained doc- 
trines at which he felt himself much 
alarmed, as highly dangerous to the con- 
stitution, because it went to disguise that 
great source of danger, that constant 
object of terror, to every man who valued 
constitutional liberty, a standing army, 
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when a tumult was suppressed by the 
sheriff of Norfolk, aided by 300 men in 
array, not soldiers indeed in the modem 
sense of the word, but such men as had 
conquered at Cressy and Agincourt, men 
serving under feudal tenures, and_pos- 
sessed of all the superior advantages of 
discipline which the times could give; but 
no danger was apprehended from them, 
and in the cases where their conduct, in 
suppressing the tumults, was mentioned, 
it was greatly applauded. 

Mr. For said, that much of what had 
been urged against the motion might have 
been spared, if the words of it had been 
attended to. All that was said about em- 
ploying the military under the direction 
of the civil power was totally nugatory ; 
nobody disputed it. The case quoted 
was, that 300 military men acted under 
the direction of the sheriff, who was the 
person of all others the most proper, and 
on whom the constitution principally de- 
pended for the suppression of tumults and 
popular commotions. The opinion thrown 
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Soldiers, we were tuld, were to be consi- 
dered in common with other subjects ; 
three or four of them were formed into 
a file, others were added; they were 
lengthened and deepened into columns 
and battalions, and still considered merely 
as citizens, perfectly harmless to the con- 
étitution; and we were told no sort of 
danger whatever was to be apprehended 
from employing them in services which 
the voice of the ancient law, and the po- 
licy of our most virtuous ancestors, had 
guarded most anxiously against ‘their 
being employed. Admitting the quibble 
for a moment, that such doctrine might be 
Jaw, with respect to the interposition of 
one single individual, would the learned 
gentleman, who had that day maintained 
this opinion in the House, farther contend 
that there was no difference between one 
man’s interfering, admitting that one man 
to be a soldier, and a regular body being 
called upon by the King to act under the 
command of his officers, and execute his 
purposes? The learned gentleman knew 


this to be an unconstitutional doctrine, 


and when he mentioned it there, he doubt- 
less had recourse to some such personal 


bisection as was referred to in his doctrine, 


and gave this opinion, not as a lawyer, but 


as a member of parliament only. He 
would willingly have waved the discussion 
of this business, but as it was fuirly before 
the House, ministers ought to be very 
cautious how they proceeded concerning 
it; for by negativing the proposition, they 
would in all probability excite suspicions 
very injurious to the safety of the country, 
and the preservation of the constitution. 
What would the world think when they 
put these circumstances together? The 
crown appoints the magistrates of West- 
minster, and ministers contend, that the 
introduction of the military is to be di- 
rected by the mandate of such magistrates, 
and by no other influence whatever. This 
had a sha suspicious aspect, and might 
produce bad consequences. He cast no 
reflection, but he would wish every cause 
for reflection on a subject of such impor- 
tance to be totally removed. Magistrates 
would also naturally grow careless, if they 
were apprised of the doctrine that the 
mulitary might possibly act without them. 
Sir Grey Cooper justified the employ- 
ment of military men in the suppression 
of tumults, and the ideas that on such an 
occasion they were considered in the eye 
of the law in common with other subjects, 
by ancient precedents as high as Henry 7, 
q 


out by the Solicitor General, that the 
House was unequal to the task of de- 
bating with propriety on naval and mili- 
tary questions, and particularly on ques- 
tions of law, and that foolish and improper 
things were said in popular assemblies, he 
treated with severity. He shewed the 
gross impropriety of the assertion, in a 
manner equally convincing and humorous. 
He said, he had been always used to look 
upon popular assemblies as the most ad- 
vantageous places for free discussion; had 
been early initiated in them himself, and 
had been taught both by habit and reflec- 
tion, that the remaining parts of the con- 
stitution had been preserved by their 
means, and their means only. But why 
did he speak of constitution ? This was 
some of the foolish things usual in popular 
assemblies, which the learned gentleman 
did not or would not understand. The 
learned gentleman had expressed it as his 
opinion, that a soldier, in a case of emer- 
gency, acted only as a common individual ; 
and yet he had granted, that in so acting 
he was still under the controul of officers, 
and subject to punishment for disobe- 
dience. How did these parts of the learn- 
ed gentleman’s reasoning agree? But 
after having hazarded an assertion, that 
many foolish things were said in popular - 
assemblies, perhaps the learned gentleman 
conceived himself under a necessity of 
producing a proof of his assertion, and had, 
therefore, made this remark upon the tail 
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of his declaration. As to the propositions 
of his hon. friend, he highly approved of 
them, and paid warm encomiums on the 
elegance and energy of the speech with 
which he had introduced them. He said, 
at-the same time, that he had not flattered 
his friend with the expectation of success; 
he had not given him any encouragement 
to the attempt; for he had been longer in 

arliament than his hon. friend, and he 
_ Knew the disposition of the House too well 

to be sanguine of the success of any con- 
stitutional question. 

The Attorney General confined himself 
principally to the justification of the trial 
of Jord G. Gordon, and of his own con- 
duct, but gave a general opinion against 
the motion. 

Mr. Dunning, after a cool and masterly 
view of the general topics, confined him- 
self to the proposition which they were 
called upon to adopt; this he highly ap- 
proved ; it ecutained a palpable truism, a 
fact which no man who had any regard for 
the constitution would dispute, and not, 
as had been said, a vague definition. 


The first motion was withdrawn. The 
House then divided on the second: _ 
Tellers. 
, Mr. Fitzpatrick - - 
a Mr. Dempster - - - - a 
Lord Westcote - - - 
Noes tae De Grey - - - $ 171 


So it passed in the negative. The third 
resolution was withdrawn. 


Debate on the Budget.) March 7. The 
House having resolved itself into a Com- 
mittce of Ways and Means, 

Lord North rose and opened the budget. 
He began with saying, that it gave him 
great concern, that he could not state to 
the committee at that time the taxes 
which he meant to propose as a fund, for 
answering the annual interest of the sum 
to be borrowed for the service of the year. 
The taxes had undergone very nice and 
sober investigation; but they were not 

et, in his opinion, sufficiently enquired 
tnto to be submitted to the consideration of 
parliament. Several papers of calcula- 
tions relating to them had come into his 
hands but a few days before, and some 
fresh difficulties had started, which would 
require further deliberation. In the 
course of a few days, he would lay them 
before the committee; and in the mean 
time he could only say, that they should be 
efficient, and he hoped not burthensome. 


defective State of the Police of Westminster. 
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The only business, therefore, that he had 
before him on this day was, to open the 
state of the expences of the current year, 
with an account of the sum which the ways 
and means, already veted, had granted to- 
wards that supply, and to move for the 
loan necessary to make up the surplus 
that was wanting; and even in this re- 
spect he found himself under considerable 
difficulty: he could not state to the com- 
mittee the whole of the several services 
of the year, since some of the estimates 
had not yet come before the House. He - 
could, however, make very pro vabie cone 
jectures of the amount of the services 
that yet remained to be voted; and such 
as the committee might go upon, so far as 
was necessary to the business of the pre- 
sent day. 

The sums already voted were as follow: 
the whole amount of the Navy was 
5,736,277. 3s. 7d.; Army 4,239,144. Os. 
lfd.; Ordnance 1,030,10G/. 18s. 4d.; 
Exchequer bills of last year 1,500,000/. ; 
Vote of credit of last year 1,000,000/. ; 
Miscellaneous services 277,18Gl. 6s. lid. 
Deficiencies on the taxes of 1777, 1778, 
1779, and 1780, 639,072/. 2s. 113d.; In 
all 14,421,786/. 11s. 114d. 

In regard to the last article, the defi- 
ciencies as now stated to the committee, 
exceed those of last year by more than 
100,000/. but there were in the sum now 
brought before the House, the deficien- 
cies of four years, and the sums of 
Jast year had only the deficiencies of 
three years. The deficiency of last year 
alone was more than 200,000/. but this 
deficiency did not arise from any defect in 
the taxes themselves, but from the mode 
of their establishment; the fund having 
commenced in January, and the taxes not 
taking place till Midsummer. For the 
rest, the deficiencies of the preceding 
years were much less this year than they 
were the last; and there was the fairest 
I abe of their answering, not only the 
whole of the sum at which they were taken, 
but aconsiderable sum more. He held it 
to be a most essential part of his duty to 
propose taxes that would be efficient, 
since by their failure they were obliged to 
come upon the sinking fund with charges 
that were very injurious and impolitic. 
Three of the taxes which he had proposed, 
had failed at first, and failed considerably; 
but they had failed more from their no- — 
velty, than from their inefficacy. The 
House Tax was now clearly understoed, 
and would undoubtedly produce the sum 
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at which it was taken; the Servants’ Tax 
also promised to bring a much larger sum 
to the revenue than that for which it was 
given. But it wanted some regulations in 
the mode of collection. The Post-horse 
Tax now held forth the most promising ap- 
pearance, as it had produced nearly double 
since the alteration. 

The sum already voted for the sup- 
lies of the year was, as he had stated, 
14,421,786l. 11s. 114d. There still were 
several services which remained, and 
which, though he could not state with ac- 
curacy and precision, he could yet state 
very near to their amount. The extra- 
ordinaries of the army would be about 
3,400,000/. besides this, there would be 
under the same head of war-office, a sum 
of about 150,000/. wanted for the raising in- 
dependent companies, and for raising some 
troops in Ireland, on the English esta- 
blishment; so that the sum altogether, 
which yet remained to be voted for the 
army service, he looked to be about 
3,650,760. The amount of miscel- 
laneous services was 41,000/. The defi- 
ciencies on land and malt had been taken 
last year at 450,000/. They had not 
amounted to so much as that sum, and 
from the justest calculation he would not 
state them at more than 350,000/. The 
coinage was S,004/. The deficiency of 
the grants of last year, arising from seve- 
ral causes, amounted in the whole to 
257,955l. 3s. OLd. But from that sum 
there was to be taken the amount of sav- 
ings, arising from several causes, 249,4014. 
4s. 9d. So that the deficiency of grants 
to be voted was 8,553/. 18s. 3id. A sum 
to pay exchequer bills 1,900,000/. A sum, 
by a vote of credit, to pay off so much of the 
navy debt, 1,000,000/. The whole of the 
sum that yet remained to be voted was 
therefore 6,958,416/. 18s. 3id. And the 
whole amount of the sum necessary for 
the service of the present year, voted and 
unvoted, was 21,380,202/, lls. ltd. 
And for which sum it would be the duty 
of parliament to procure ways and means. 
The House had already voted a part of 
this sum, by the land and malt taxes 
2,750,000/. By a surplus sum lying in 
the exchequer, above paying the grants of 
parliament, 288,346/. 19s. 8d. He meant 
to raise by exchequer bills towards the 
supply of the year 3,500,000/. And he 
proposed to charge the sinking fund with 
a larger sum this year than the last, and 
for this reason: upon a review of the 
produce of the sinking fund for the last 
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20 years, dividing it into four periods of 
five years each ; it appeared that upon an 
average of these five years, it had been 
regularly on the increase. In the period 
of five years, beginning Oct. 1761, and 
ending in 1765, the receipt of the sinking 
fund was, upon an average, somewhat 
more than 6,500,000/. the sum charged 
upon it was on an average 4,289,836/. 
4s. 9d. and the disposable sum on the 
average of that period was annually 
2,090,903/. From 1765 to 1770 the dis- 
posable sum on the same average was 
2,266,246/. From 1770 to 1775, the sum 
was 2,651,453/. From 1775 to 1780, the 
sum was 2,868,012/. 7s. 4d. So that 
from this view of the gradual increase of 
the sinking fund, the committee would 
perceive, that a very material advantage 
might be taken of the fund for the ways 
and means of the current year. He 
meant to charge it with 2,900,000i. and 
gentlemen would not think this was too 
large a sum, when they were told that the 
disposable sum in the last year was consi- 
derably more than the average of the last 
reriod which he stated. And the com- 
mittee would also consider, that the sink- 
ing fund would receive an accession this 
year of 190,000/. by the reduction of 4 
per cents, which, if parliament did not 
mean, or were not inclined to apply to 
the service of the year, would leave a 
considerable sum in the sinking fund un- 
appropriated. 

ese sums, voted and unvoted, toge- 
ther with the sum of 12,000,000. which 
he pr osed as the loan for the year, and 
which he was about to propose to the com- 
mittee, would amount to 21,438,346/. 19s. 
8d. which was a surplus above the sup- 
plies, voted and unvoted, of 58,144/. 7s. 
83d. This surplus would certainly answer 
for any sum to which the supplies that 
yet remained to be voted would come 
to, above what he had stated them to be 
from conjecture. In this statement he 
had allowed nothing for the savings, or 
money now lying in the exchequer, or in 
the hands of the different accomptants of 
state. There would in the course of this 
year come in several balances to a consi- 
derable amount, from different accompt- 
ants, in consequence of the reports of the 
commissioners, appointed to examine the 
public accounts. These commissioners 
very properly following the plan and rule ~ 
presented to them in the Act, had first 
enquired into the modes of the collection 
of the revenue; and from the reports which 
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they had already made to the House, gen- 
tlemen would perceive, that advantages 
would be derived from their corrections 
of abuse: but in this particular, they 
would not be so beneficial as in others; 
for the reception of revenue in this coun- 
try was as simple, and as clear, as in most 
countries ; and he was apprehensive that 
the alterations to be made there, even in 
times of peace, would be immaterial. But 
by and by, they would come to a more 
Important subject—to the expenditure of 
the public money—and there they would 
find several large and considerable ba- 
lances lying in the hands of different ac- 
comptants, or of those of their executors, 
because their accounts could not be made 
‘up, which would come in very opportune- 
ly, and be applicd agreeable to the resolu- 
tion of parliament. He was one of those 
accomptants, jointly with another person, 
and there was a considerable balance in 
their hands. If it amounted to a million, 
or thereabouts, the House would considcr 
whether it might not be very properly, 
and with much public benefit, applied to 
paying off so much of the navy debt, by 
which means, we should be able this year 
to pay off two millions of that debt. 

The noble lord now observed, that it 
might be objected to him, that in propos- 
ing a loan of 12,000,000. he should bring 
the committee te consent to vote the mo- 
ney, without havingexamined the estimate, 
or knowing the service. It certainly was 
the rule of parliament not to grant the 
money where the service was not before 
the House. He wished to attend to this 
rule, and in fact he did so, for the House 
had already granted supplies to an amount 
that would justify them for voting the 
sum proposed. The sums already voted, 
were 14,421,786/. lls. lljd. To this 
might be added with propriety, the sums 
for which the House were bound by for- 
mer grants, though they had not been 
voted this year: that is to say, the defi- 
ciency of land and malt 350,000/. The 
sum of exchequer bills issued in conse- 
quence of the vote of last 1,400,000/. 
So that there was a supply actually, the 
same as voted of 16,171,786/. Lls. 114d. 
Towards this there was only voted of ways 
and means 3,0°8,316/. 19s. Sd. Add to 
this the sum of the loan 12,000,000/.— 
15,038,3462 19s. Sd.; and there was still 
a surplus of supply voted, above the ways 
and means of 1,153,4591 12s. 34d. This 
statement would satisfy the House, that 


of the loan on that day, transgressing 
against the laws of parliament, by grant- 
ing the money without estimate of ser- 
vice. 

The noble lord came now to the imme- 
diate subject of the loan, which was the 
business of the day. He lamented ex- 
ceedingly, that he shouldbe obliged to come 
down and propose so large an addition to 
the debt of the empire, where we were 
obliged to borrow on such disadvantageous 
terms, arising from the low state of our 
funds. It was, however, a calamity to 
which, in our present situation, we must 
unfortunately submit: the proposition 
which he had to make, was for a loan of 
12,000,000/. on the following terms, which 
certainly were hard: 150/. of 3 per cents 
consol. 25 of 4 per cents and 4 lottery 
tickets to each subscriber of 1,000/. in a 
lottery of the same size as that of last year. 
At the beginning of last week, such was 
the state of our funds and of our affairs, 
that the money-lenders would not agrce 
to take the 3 per cents at more than 55, 
and the 4 per cents at more than 68, taking 
them at this rate: 150/. of 3 per cents, at. 
55, was §2/. 10s. 25/. of 4 per cents, at 
68, 17/. 1 lottery ticket, reckoned at 12. 
—100/. 10s. So that in this way it came 
to no more than 100/. 10s. and there must 
have been a larger douceur, in order to 
have got the money; so that if he had | 
concluded the matter at that time, or even 
later in the week, he must have made a 
very hard bargain for the public. But 
since that time circumstances had happen- 
ed, news had arrived, and hopes of pacifi- 
cation had arisen, which had wrought a 
considerable effect on the funds; by which 
means he had been able, on Monday last, 
to make a better bargain, though un- 
doubtedly it was still a very hard one. 
The terms which he had then agreed on, 
were to give to every subscriber of 100/. 
1501. of 3 per cents consol. at 58, 87/. 25 
of 4 per cents at 70, 17/. 10s. Four lot- 
tery tickets to each subscriber of 1,000/ 
reckoned at 1/.—105/. 10s. 

These were the terms which he had 
been obliged to give for the money. The 
3 per cents were at 59 when the bargain 
was made; if they continue at that, it 
would add 30s. to the douceur and raise 
it to 7/. but the money-lenders would not 
take it at that rate, since the circumstances 
which had happened to affect their suddeu 
rise were not so beyond the reach ot fate. 
as to be trusted to, with any degree of 


they were not, in going into the business , certainty. There had come notlung cer 
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tain, nothing to be depended upon, it was 
only a tendency to a peace, which, if no- 
thing came to check it, might conclude in 
the prosperous event; but it was very far 
from being solid, and should it be checked, 
. should a reverse of fortune arise, it would 
certainly affect the funds in a very consi- 
derable degree, and in all probability bring 
them down again as low as they were be- 
fore the rumour. This the money-lenders 
considered; and as money-lenders gene- 
rally chuse the safe side, they would not 
agree to take the 3 per cents at more than 
55, though they were at 59, and the 4 per 
cents at more than 70, though they were 
at 72. The noble lord observed, that the 

lan of raising the moncy this year, made 
undoubtedly an increase of capital ; a cir- 
cumstance which, in the eyes of ignorant 
people, was always considered as a very 
great calamity. But, upon the whole, he 
considered this as the cheapest mode of 
borrowing money. To borrow on a fund 
of 5 per cent. though it has its advantages, 
has also its inconvenicnces. The money- 
lenders are not fond of it, they are afraid 
of its falling in value. He was aware that 
it might be said, that the principle upon 
which he had made former loans, was di- 
rectly the reverse of the principle of this, 
viz. here the terms tended to increase 
the capital of the national debt, and for- 
merly the loan was procured by annuitics. 
In answer to this, he should say, that it 
had always been his opinion, that the best 
way of making a loan, was by increasing 
the capital, and to raise the money at as 
low an interest as possible, because it was 
the interest that the people were burdened 
with paying of, and not the capital: but 
then it would be said, If this was always 
your opinion, how came you to make your 
former loans on a very opposite principle? 
To which he would reply, that increasing 
the capital of our debt was a matter very 
apt to alarm ignorant and unthinking 
people, and the spreading of such an 
alarm, however causeless the panic, might 
do much mischiet’; and therefore, rather 
than give rise to such an alarm, he had 
made his former loans upon the different 
principle, thinking it wiser to burden the 
eee with somewhat more interest ; and 
1e was free to own, that he wished to have 
done the same this year, and should have 
thought it wiser, could he have got the 
monicd people to come into such terms. 
He had proposed to create a 5 per cent. 
stowk, and an annuity, but when he came 
to propose it, nobody woud listen to it, 
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unless he would make the stock irredeem- 
able for 15 years certain. As to a 5 per 
cent. he scarcely knew at What to have 
taken it, for some put one price upon it, 
others another: however he was obliged 
to give up the idea for the reason he had 
stated. He however owned, that he would 
have preferred raising the money by this 
means, but the terms which the money- 
lenders demanded were extravagant. He 
stated these terms, and shewed that in the 
first instance he would have had an inte- 
rest to pay of 74, instead of 54; and to 
raise consequently an annual sum of be- 
tween 7 and 800,000/. instead of 660,G00/. 
which was the annual interest to be raised 
by the plan on which he had agreed. The 
difficulty of borrowing on the ground of 
annuities arose from their being an un- 
saleable commodity in the market. 

He stated, that the annual saving, in 
point of interest, by the plan which he 
had adopted, was 120,000/. and that this 
sum, so saved, if laid out in compound in- 
terest, would, in 28 years, produce 4 
large a sum as we should ultimately gain 
by the means of an annuity. The world 
in general considered the capital of the 
national dcbt in a false point of view; it 
was not in fact true, that our debt was 
more than the annuities which we annually 
paid. At the end of the last war, a plan 
had been adopted of buying up a part of 
the debt at fe market price, which was 
certainly a very advantageous, as well as 
a fair plan for the public. That mode he 
trusted would again be resorted to; and 
when peace had given us the means of di- 
minishing our debt, that we should take 
this precedent for our guide, and pay off 
what we could at the market price. A 
surmise had been propagated, that being 
at war with the United States, we would 
not hesitafe to seize upon the money which 
they had vested in our fands. This was 
an idea which was at once shameful and 
libellous. Great Britain would never re- 
sort to such base means. On the con- 
trary, she had followed a policy the re- 
verse of that; for when we were forced 
to take up arms against our colonies, 
Maryland had a sum of money vested in 
our funds, and we had held it sacred. 
There, if in any instance, it would have 
been proper to have seized it, for it be- 
longed to Maryland as a community, and 
not, as the Dutch money, which is the 
property of individuals; but it had been, 
and would always be, our policy to shew 
to all the world, that we kept the obliga- 
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tion which subsisted between the debtor 
and,the creditor, witlrinviolable faith, and 
that we made no respect either in friend 
or pif subject or rebel, in point of 
strict and just performance of our engage- 
ments. With respect to the mode of pay- 
ing off the national debt at the market 
price, we had the consolation of having a 


‘very advantageous resource in the sinking 


fund. He had shewn the committee that 
this fund had been gradually and regularly 
on theincrease. When therefore it should 
happen that tranquillity was restored, he 
hoped and believed, that a very conside- 
rable provision might be made from the 
sinking fund for diminishing the debt. 
Retrenchments in the civil establishments 
and the annual expenditure, might be 
made, and a system of ceconomy intro- 
duced, so that the whole expence of the 
year, after providing for the safety of the 
empire, might be brought within such 
strict and certain limits, as to leave a sav- 
ing in the sinking fund, to be applied, with 
all its concomitant produce of interest, to 
the diminution of the capital of our debt. 
The sinking fund had considerably in- 
creased, and it would have considerable 
accessions by the falling in of various an- 


- nuities, particularly those granted in the 


reign of king William. It therefore, by 
means of retrenchment, and other branches 
of cconomy, a saving of one million, or 
of a million and a half, could be made and 
applied to this purpose, we should, in the 
course of 14 or 20 years, stand in a very 
respectab-e state of credit. This use he 
thought might be made of the sinking 
fund, and he agreed with those who re- 
commended that system as proper to be 
adopted; but he could not also agree with 
an hon. gentleman in thinking that it was 
by any means advantageous to apply the 
savings of the sinking fund to this purpose 
in a time of war, and be under the neces- 
sity of borrowing as many new millions as 
we paid off. This was very disadvanta- 
geous to the public, since we should be 
obliged to pay terms for borrowing one 
million to pay another. Our debt would 
not be diminished, and we should incur 
certain fixed, and disadvantageous ex- 
pences. He hoped to see this pian in a 
time of peace and tranquillity thoroughly 
investigated, and the benefits of it applied 
to the public service. The sinking fund 
had not been affected during the war; 
and indeed there were reasons why the 
revenues of a country might not be af- 


fected by war, if they were pot benefited. 
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The revenues might increase by the pre- 
vention of smuggling ; they might increase 
-y the quantity of stores, hemp, cordage, 
and other materials that were imported 
into the country; but those advantages 
were again met, and counterbalanced by 
the advantages of a peace, which restored 
to the country the number of its inhabi- 
tants employed abroad, whose presence 
considerably increased the consumption 
of commodities that were exciseable, and 
brought with it also the return of ex- 
tended and general commerce. 

He stated that the sum to be raised 
annually, was 660,000/. and for which sum 
he must provide taxes. He should not 
‘have the taxes ready to lay before the 
| Ifuuse for two or three days, but he 
should be careful to produce such as would 
be effective. Gentlemen would consider 
that in all new taxes there was difficulty, 
and there would in general be loss; but 
that was no argument against new taxes 
in general. All duties must have had 
their infancy, and it could only be by ex- 
perience, that the errors of collection, or 
the chimeras of speculation, could be rece 
tified. For this year, he should produce 
taxes, for which he would not be under 
any apprehension. He should be careful 
to avoid uncertainty, and happy if he 
should not go to any tenes that would de- 
press commerce. He intended to go upon 
matters that had been already tried, and 
by augmentations which were low and 
reasonable, rather than by new taxes, avoid 
the deficiencies which had been but too 
common of: late. After having entered 
into several other topics of argument, he 
concluded with moving, “ That towards 
the supply granted to his Majesty, the 
sum of 12,000,000/. be raised by a loan, 
and 480,000/. by way of lottery.” 

Mr. Fox rose, and entered into a liberal 
investigation, first of the principle, and 
then of the terms of the loan, as stated by 
the noble lord in the blue ribbon; he con- 
sidered both the one and the other as ex- 
ceedingly reprehensible and disadvan 
tageous. It was an easy, as well as avery 
common thing, for a minister, when he 
was stating the bargains which he had 
made for the public to that House, to tell 
them of several worse bargains which 
might have been made. This was rather 
a fallacious way of defending a cause, 
since the true inode of enquiring whether 
or not the bargain was a good one, was to 
examine whether it was not possible to 
make abetter. The noble lord had chosen 
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this year to get the loan, by adding a large 
sum to the capital of our debt; and he had, 
for the first time, defended this mode of 
borrowing money as supcrior to that of 
annutties. This was the first time that 
the noble lord had been of this way of 
thinking; for last year he had borrowed 
the money by the plan of annuities, and 
‘had never once observed, upon that occa- 
sion, that he was borrowing at a dearer 
‘rate than it was in his power to procure 
the money otherwise. Thehon. gentleman 
was of opinion, that no system of finance 
could be so eligible or so proper for this 
country, as that of borrowing upon 
annuities. The terms were not so much 
dearer in the first instance, as to counter- 
balance the advantages that would result 
inthe end. The terms of the present loan, 
as stated by the noble lord, were much 
more unreasonable and extravagant, and 
infinitely more ineligible and impolitic 
than the terms which hé would have been 
able to procure by means of annuities. 
The noble lord had stated, that the sum of 
our debt was not the nominal amount of 
our debt, but the actual sum which we had 
to pay annually for interest, and the sum 
which we must pay to buy up the debt at 
the market price; and arguing upon this 
ground, he ‘ad stated, that the sum to be 
added to our capital by the present loan, 
was nine million; and that we have nearly 
saved that sum in interest by the plan 
which we have adopted. The great ob- 
jection which he had stated to annuities 
was, that they were not redeemable, and 
consequently parliament could not take 
advantage of national prosperity to buy 
them up at the market price. This objec- 
tion lay equally against the funds in which 
the noble lord had taken the loan. Did 
he imagine he could buy in the 3 per 
cents, and the 4 per cents, without con- 
sulting the desires of the stockholders ? 
Did he imagine that he could go to market, 
and buy in the debt at the current price ? 
Undoubtedly not. The stockholder would 
do, upon that occasion, as he docs upon 
this; he would chuse to be on the sure 
side, and would not scll his stock but at 
his own price. The noble lord could 
not buy it in at the low price which it 
held in the market; so that the advan- 
tage of paying off the debt in that manner, 
though undoubtedly it was an advantage, 
was very far from being so great, even in 
speculation, as that which the noble lord 
had given out. 

The hon. gentleman, in a chain of arith- 
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metical reasoning, shewed what we might 
expect to be the price at which it would 
be in our power to buy in the debt, and 
by this means deduced the fair conclusions 
that it was much more for the interest of 
the country to borrow moncy by annuities 
than by adding to the capital of our debt; 
and if we must borrow on the latter plan, 
it was a much more beneficial bargain to 
borrow moncy at 4 per cent. than at 3, 
and at 5 per cent. than at 4. It was more 
in our favour in the result, because it was 
probable that it might be bought in at 
a cheaper rate. If we look at the state of 
the funds we should always perceive that 
the 3 per cents. stood higher in proportion 
than the 4, because from the probable 
profit being greater, they were more an 
object of estimation and pursuit. The 3 
per cents now stood at 59; by the same 
rule of proportion the 4 per cents should 
stand at 79, whereas they were only 7:2 or 
73. ‘This was a very natural predilection 
in the public and in the stockholder; tor 
in the prospect of the debt being paid off, 
and the several funds rising to par, and 
interest continuing during a peace at the 
same rate which it did now of 5 per cent. 
(which by the bye he hoped it would not, ) 
then it might be in the power of the holders 
of the 3 per cents, who had bought in at 
this time, to make 40 per cent. and of the 
4 per cent. holders to make onlv 20 per 
cent. while the 5 per cents could make 
nothing. This poimted out in a very 
strong light the great utility of borrowing 
money on a fund of 5 per cent. in prete- 
rence to any other, since it would ulti- 
mately be in the power of the public to 
buy in the debt at a cheaper rate. He, 
therefore, very much disapproved of the 
principle of the present loan. 

The noble lord had forsaken that ground 
on which he had gone last year, and which, 
though it had been exceedingly advanta- 
geous to the lender, had been also more 
so to the borrower, than the loan of the 
year which preceded it. He was given to 
understand, that the subscribers to that 
loan had gained no less than 8 per cent. 
and while they were well satished, the 
public had less reason to be dissatisfied 
than they had the year before. He was 
given to understand, that there was ac- 
tually no Jess than 38 millions brought to 
market this year, and offered to the minis- 
ter. This was the rumour. Was it not, 
then, unaccountable that the minister could 
not procure Jess than one-third of that 
sum, without giving such enormous in- 
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terest for it? Would it not have been in 
his power to have procured the money by 
a fund at 5 per cent. and a short annuity? 
This was the plan which he would have 
wished to have pursued in borrowing the 
money, in order to have made the terms 
advantageous to the public. The hon. 
gentleman went through the particulars 
of the scheme, which he wished to have 
seen adopted, and displayed a most exten- 
sive knowledge of finance. By thts scheme 
he stated, that a considerable saving would 
have been made to the public, even ad- 
mitting all that the noble lord had claimed, 
that the sum secured by interest, had 
been annually laid out in the manner pro- 
posed, and ultimately applied to the dimi- 
nution of our debt. Even upon this 
ground he asserted, that in 28 years we 
- should be gainers between 4 and 5 millions, 
and should run no danger of the sum being 
mismanaged in its growing state, or of 
meeting with hard creditors, when we 
wished to pay our debts. 

The hon. gentleman adverted particu- 
Jarly to what the noble lord had said re- 
specting the sinking fund. He very readily 
agreed with the noble lord, that great and 
important advantages were to be derived 
from the sinking tund, towards the dimi- 
nution of the national debt. He agreed 
with him also, and said, though a very 
worthy and intelligent friend of his was of 
a contrary opinion, that we ought not in 
times of war to think of applying the sink- 
_ Ing fund to the discharge of debts, and be 

obliged at the same time to borrow mone 
for the service of the year. He consi- 
dered this as a disadvantage to the public, 
since they had the douceur on the loan to 
pay without gaining any thing by the 
matter. So far he went with the noble 
lord on thesinking fund, but nofarther. He 
wished to have heard the noble lord speak 
more fully on this subject. He had hinted, 
in a parenthesis, that the 190,000/. which 
was to fall into the sinking fund this year, 
was to supply the place of taxes. If so, he 
must tell the noble lord that he would 
sacrifice his integrity to popularity, and 
abuse the great public trust and confidence 
of his situation, merely to screen himself 
from the obnoxious duty of laying taxes. 
It was certainly an obnoxious and a pain- 
ful task, but it was a tax to which minis- 
ters must submit. The sinking fund was 
the great dernier resort of the kingdom, 
the last parapet of the constitution, and 
ought to be held in obstinate sanctity. 
If the noble lord set an example to his 
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successors to apply to the sinking fund 
for permanent revenue, it would be the 
death-stroke of the kingdom. No minis- 
ter would be able to connect enough of 
vigour with integrity to break through a 
custom of this nature once established, or 
to snatch the country from the ruin that 
must follow. The hon. gentleman took 
notice of the noble lord’s assertion, that he 
meant to pay off two millions of the navy 
debt ; he sincerely hoped that the navy 
debt would be discharged. The unfunded 
debt of this country bore by much the 
most extravagant interest of any, since the 
depreciation of the bills was itself a debt, 
and a duty upon the public. It was for 
this reason that he thought the true effects 
and burdens of the war would not be felt 
by the people, till the commencement of 
peace, when the unfunded debt came to 
be saddled upon them by taxes. 
Independent of the strong objections he 
felt to the loan, as a question of finance, 
and a matter of economy, he felt it to be 
still more important when considered ina 
political view. The profit on the loan now 
proposed, in every way he had been able 
to take it, and subject to every probable 
contingency, was 900,000/. ; and this large 
sum was in the hands of the minister, to 
be granted in douceurs to the members of 
that House as compensations for the ex- 
pences of an election, or for any other 
purpose of corrupt influence which might 
suit his views. An hon. friend of his 
(Mr. Poe had brought in a Bill to 
lessen the influence of the crown, by con- 
troling the expenditure of the Civil List. 
The design was wise and proper, but like 
every other design of that description, it 
had failed by means of that very influence 
which it was calculated to prevent. But 
the objection on which he now wished to 
call the attention of the House, was of 
much greater magnitude: it was not the 
excesses in expenditure. of the civil list, 
which amounted in the whole to 900,000/. 
including the support of his Majesty, and 
many great important and national ser- 
vices; but it was an entire sum of 900,000#. 
and upwards, to be given away in the dou- 
ceurs of a loan, not merely from the effect | 
of an idle and wanton extravagance, but 
from much worse causes; it was given as 
a means of procuring and continuing a 
majority in the House of Commons apon 
every question ; and to give strength and | 
support to a bad administration. The 
noble lord had attempted to flatter the 
House that, upon a number of supposed 
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contingencies, ape events highly favour- 
able, and a train of economy so extremely 
rigid, pure, and incorrupt, that in stating 
it his lordship did not appear to flatter 
himself it could ever be practised; but if 

ractised, and if every thing was to happen 
just as we could hope and wish, why then, 
at the end of fourteen or fifteen years, 
thirty millions would be paid off; that is, 
we should then be twenty millions more 
in debt than when we began the fatal 
American war; and that state we are now 
to look for with an anxiety almos. beyond 
the reach of hope, which would have been 
considered as ruinous at the time the 
noble lord began his administration. The 
terms of the loan, such as they were, the 
noble Jord had informed the House, would 
have been much worse, had it not been for 
some good news, and good news indeed it 
appeared to be, if it really afforded any 

rospect of a peace. It was singular, 
sine ei if the bargain for a loan was to 
be influenced by such a prospect, that it 
was not more influenced by it; and 
that terms so cxtremely  disadvanta- 
geous should be offered to the House, 
when the prospect of peace was avowed. 
Upon that prospect be wished to speak 
out; he wished to declare, that he felt 
himself ready to support almost any terms 
that could be offered ; whilst the affairs of 
the nation were in the present hands, he 
thought no peace could be a bad one; 
that is, a general peace; for any partial 
or patched up Heres which would leave 
‘us involved in all the necessities of a war 
established, he thought would rather be 
injurious than useful, and might only tend 
to draw us on farther in a ruinous system, 
and plunge us deeper into difficulties and 
disgrace. 

He now took a general review of his 
objections to the ternis of the loan, urging, 
as the result of the whole, that the lottery 
was an unrtecessary part of the douceur, 
and ought to be omitted from ove? prin- 
ciple of policy, and of regard for the 
morals of the people. It had been said, 
by a learned gentleman, speaking on the 
subject of riots a few evenings ago, that if 
any thing could excuse an illegal and vio- 
Jent mode of redressing grievances, it 
would be the pulling down gaming houses. 
This he considered as the most pernicious 
and destructive of all species of gaming ; 
as immediately affecting the morals, habits, 
and circumstances of the lower orders of 
the people; and which, upon every prin- 
-ciple of policy, should be carefully avoided. 
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He trusted he had clearly convinced the 
House, that the benefits to the subscribers 
of the present loan were sufficiently great 
without the lottery; and he hoped they 
would render the greatest service in their 
power to the public, by preventing its in- 
evitable ill consequences. He therefore 
moved, as an amendment to the minister's 
motion for agreeing to the terms of the 
loan, that the latter clause, respecting the 
lottery, should be omitted. 

Mr. Eyre thought the opposition made 
to the terms of the loan extremely ill- 
founded. The humanity of the noble lord 
deserved the attention of the House, in 
preferring an addition tothe nominal debt, 
to an addition to the rate of interest. 
Many sutlered very severely from the dif- 
ficulty of raising money; many large sums 
continued on mortgage, which had been 
borrowed at 4 per cent. If the rate of 
interest was raised in the manner proposed 
by those who had objected to the terms 
of the loan, it would be the immediate 
ruin of many families, and destroy some 
of the first estates in the kingdom, as 
mortgages would be called in as soon as 
notices could be given, and the money 
eagerly brought tothe public funds. The 
great evils that would be brought upon 
trade, by a sudden rise on the interest of 
money, were also greatly obviated by the 
increase of the capital of the debt, rather 
than that of the rate of interest. 

Mr. Hussey insisted that better terms 
might have been made; and stated seve- 
ral calculations to prove his assertion. He 
held, however, that to expend the produce 
of the sinking fund in buying in debts, 
would be the best way of employing it, 
even in time of war. He stated the ne- 
cessity of making the most of our re- 
sources, as the situation to which we had 
been reduced by the American war, was 
truly melancholy. The resources from 
trade must not be given up by ministers; 
for if we should not be able to have a trade 
that should enable us to pay the interest 
of our enormous debt, and keep up our 
naval establishments, our greatness would 
be no more. A lottery he condemned ; 
it was an infamous encouragement to gam- 
bling; and as the subscribers to the Jvan 
had made a bargain’ sufficiently advan- 
tageous without it, he would second his 
hon. friend in his motion for rejecting the 
lottery: and as it was said, that half of 
the loan was subscribed for by members 
of that House; and that consequently 
450,000/. benefit would be divided among 
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them, which some might think given for 
_ the purpose of paying the expences of 
their elections, it would be becoming 
them to exhibit an act of self-denial for 
the sake of the public, in putting a nega- 
tive on that part of the resolution that re- 
lated to the lottery. 

Sir Grey Cooper defended the terms of 
the loan. Gentlemen must consider, that 
in borrowing money in such times as the 
present, there was nothing left but a 
choice of difficulties; it was easy to point 
out better terms, but not such as the 
money-lenders would close with. 

Mr. Pulteney thought the terms of the 
loan extremely bad, and the douceur ex- 
travagantly high. It amounted to up- 
wards of 9 per cent: it must have a very 
bad effect on the price of the funds, and 
encourage very extravagant expectations 
on future loans. 

Lord Mahon thought lotteries extremely 
bad ; but if we were to have them, minis- 
ters ought to endeavour to secure greater 
advantages, which were now divided 
amongst the keepers of Icttery-offices. 
He hinted at the outlines of a plan by 
which the profits to the public on lotteries 
might be increased to a considerable sum. 

Mr. Byng pressed the minister to omit 
the lottery, as a part of the douceur; 
their consequences were terrible, and their 
advantages comparatively trifling. He 
had conversed with many gentlemen of 
great monied interest and connections; 
and he thought himself entitled to say, 
that in the course of two or three days 
the whole of the money wanted would be 
undertaken at the terms proposed, with- 
out the lottery. If such a proposal was 
not accepted, it eould “conhem all that 
had been said, from a suspicion that the 
douceurs were not intended for the lend- 
ers of money, but for the members of 
that House, who lent only their names, 
and were to sell their subscriptions for a 
premium, sufficient at least to discharge 
the recent expences of their elections. 

Lord North said, that the settling the 
terms of the loan was undoubtedly the 
principal business of the day; it was his 
oy to state the lowest proposals which 
he had been able to obtain, and the House 
were to judge whether they would ac- 
cede to those terms. Every gentlemar 
would and ought to make any objection, 
which he thought lay against the propo- 
sals; but unless those objections- were 
very material, he left sentlemen to con- 
sider what would be the ill consequences 
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of refusing to accede to the prepositions: 
agrecd on. ‘The attention paid by monied 
men to the Treasury would be lessened ; 
and if it were usual for the House to settle 
and alter the terms, they must make the 
bargain. This argument certainly could 
not go to any thing materially or palpably 
wrong. In that case the House ant to 
interfere ; but with respect to the lottery, 
it was a favourite part of every douceur 
with money-lenders; it was an advantage 
to them, without being any expence to 
government; on the contrary, 480,000/. 
was paid in, and remained for the greater 
part of a year, without interest. With re- 
1 ie to the opinion which had been 
thrown out, that the loan was a source of 
influence, and that half of the loan was 
taken in the House of Commons, they 
were ideas extremely strained. The loan 
was a public loan, very indiscriminately 
taken; and, as a matter of conjecture (for 
it could be no more on either side) with- 
out much examination, he should suppose 
that a very small part of the proposed sum 
was taken by members of that House. 

The committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Yeas 111; Noes 169. The ori- 
ginal motion then passed. 


March 8 Mr. Ord brought up the 
report of the Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

Sir P. J. Clerke complained of the ex- 
cessive high terms which had been grant- 
ed to the subscribers to the Joan, declar- 
ing that the bargain was so much against 
the public, that it was the common sub- 
ject of conversation and surprise, without 
doors: the omnium was that day done so 
high as from 9 to 11 per cent. in the alley. 
This was a sufficient proof, that the ad- 
vantage to the subscribers was infinitely 
larger than it ought to have been, for 
which reason he should move that the 
report be re-commmitted, in order that 
the House might amend the terms, and 
check so extravagant a prostitution of the 
public money. He complained also of 
the great partiality of the loan, and said, 
it was not fairly distributed amongst the 
honest and wealthy, but given to the mi- 
nister’s private friends by way of douceur 
for past services. In particular, he was 
well informed that Mr. Atkinson the con- 
tractor, and partner with Mr. Mure, had 
no less than 3,300,000/. to his own share. 
This was scandalous, and ought to be 
taken notice of; but it was a little re- 
markable that it should fall to his share te 
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mention it.on the very day, when the Con- 
tractors’ Bill was to be read a second 
time. No circumstance. could possibly 
tend more to convince the House of the 
propriety of that Bill than this; since it 
served to shew the degree of opulence in 
which those gentlemen stood by their 
contracts. | 

. Lord North replied that the very idea 
of Mr. Atkinson’s having 3,300,000/. to 
his own share was incredible; every re- 
sponsible person had his proportionate 
share; great bankers, the House well 
knew, applied for many other persons, as 
well as on their own account, but no per- 
son would have such a proportion as the 
hon. gentleman had mentioned. With re- 
gard to the price of scrip being 10 and 114 
per cent. that morning, his information 
was, that it got up to 9, and fell again, 
and left off at 74. But it was of no con- 
sequence what was done that day, as no 
lawful bargain could be made, for nobody 
had any part of the loan, till that House 
ratified the bargain. The time to ascer- 
tain the value of the scrip, was after the 
vote had passed the House, and the list of 
subscribers been sent to the Bank, for the 
list could not be sent till the vote had 
passed, and when the first deposit was 
made. Then the price it bore would be 
the test; and if the premium should amount 
to 7 per cent. it would be more than he 
expected or meant to give. 

- Sir George Savile reprobated the terms 
of the loan as extravagant to the highest 
degree ; and condemned the conduct of 
the minister for coming with his loan first, 
and his taxes afterwards; he was not con- 
tent with the minister’s bare word that the 
taxes would be efficient. 

. Sir Grey Cooper said, he had heard no- 
thing that day of sufficient weight to make 
it necessary to alter the terms of the loan. 
The preceding day he had gone as fully 
as he was able into the terms of the 
loan; objections had been very fairly stat- 
ed against it, and he was of opinion they 
had been as fairly answered. 

Mr. Byng repeated his argument of 
yesterday, and made a violent attack on 
the minister. One half of the loan had 
been given to members of that House, 
which at 9 per cent. was bestowing 
600,000/. of the public money on members 
of parliament. He declared, that in 24 
hours he would produce a full subscription 
for the whole loan upon much better terms 
for the public. 

. Mr. Burke said he was sensible that the 
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power and credit of government depended 
chiefly on the votes of supply, and he had 
uniformly been cautious hoe he resolved 
to give his assent to any of the resolutions 
of the committees of ways and means. 
But on the present occasion he must re- 
fuse it. He meant not to give a negative 
to the whole of the resolutions, but only 
to that respecting the douceur of a lottery 
ticket, which was a robbery of the public; 
ruinous to the people, 4 by no means 
necessary to the present loan, which 
could be obtained without it. His hon. 
friend over the way had accused another 
hon. friend who had opposed the loan 
yesterday of proceeding upon premiscs’ 
which he had not proved. Surely, when 
it was shewn by that gentleman that 
the terms were exorbitant, he had proved 
every thing necessary, and it was not 
his business afterwards to ascertain that 
better terms might have been procur- 
ed, but that of the ministers to shew the 
contrary. He was afraid that nothing 
would tend more to injure public credit, 
than to shew to the world, that it was not 
parliament but the minister who regu- 
lated the finances of this country. It 
was the idea that parliament having the 
state of the national finances laid be- 
fore them, so that every man might see 
the state of the public debts, that sup- 
ported so greatly the credit of the nation ; 
and he was sorry to find, that while the 
enemy was beginning to adopt our mode, 
the ministers of Great Britain were con- 
vincing the world, that parliament had no- 
thing to do with our taxes and loans, but to 
give their sanction, however contrary to 
their judgment, to the bargains of the mi- 
nister, however extravagantly injurious to 
the public. The credit of parliament 
would sink, and consequently so must that 
of the nation. From all that had been 
said, he was convinced, not only that the 
terms were bad, but that the noble lord ia 
the blue ribbon might easily have got 
better. It was a little remarkable, that 
the objections stated by his hon. triend, 
who spoke in reply to the noble lord the 
preceding day (Mr. me were uncom- 
monly strong, and put with the usual abi- 
lity of his hon. friend; but not one of them 

had been answered; he tvok it fur grant- 
ed, therefore, that no answer could be 
given. It remained, then, tor that House 

to interpose and prevent the ratifies of 
a bargain which was so obviously disad- 

vantageous, that those who made tt were 

themselves ashamed of it, ang did Dot 


go. 
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even pretend to argue in its favour. With | 


regard to the Jottery, it was evidently so 
much money thrown away, because it had 
been undeniably proved that the premium 
was sufficiently large, without the profit 
on the tickets. That lord North had made 
a bad bargain for the public, Mr. Burke 
demonstrated from various considerations, 
and particularly from this: that in the 
bargain with the moncy-lenders, allow- 
ance was made for the possibility or the 
chance of the fall of the stocks, but not 
for that of their rise. The noble lord 
himself had confessed that the bargain he 
had made was a disadvantageous one for 
the public; and yet no ministers in time 
of war ever negotiated a loan in better 
circumstances. In the first place, it was 
agreed to take the lowest computation, 
that there were subscriptions for 24 or 25 
millions, double the sum wanted, and 
surely this was a most decisive advantage 
in favour of the borrower. By this means 
the noble lord might have counteracted 
the selfish views of the men he treated 
with, by resorting to more reasonable 
men, if dissatisfied with the first that of- 
fered; or supposing the parties to be the 
same, still it was obvious, that men who 
had 2+ millions of money to employ, would 
be mcre likely to take a reasonable inte- 
rest than those who had only the sum 
wanted ; for it was not to be supposed 
they would let so large a sum lie in the 
banker's hands, when they might get a pre- 
mium -of 5/. 10s. which the noble lord 
himself admitted to be a sufficient bonus. 

In the second place, a minister in time 
of war surely could never negociate a loan 
with so much success, as when a peace 
was expected, and that was the situation 
in which the present minister stood, when 
he settled the bargain now before the 
House. Added to both these considera- 
tions, there was that of the commission of 
accounts alluded to by the noble lord yes- 
terday, from which it appeared that im- 
mense sums were to be immediately 
brought into the public coffers ; so that 
there was an immediate resort in case the 
Joan had miscarried. With three such 
advantages as these, if a good bargain was 
not made, no possible circumstances, that 
he could conceive, could ever redound to 
the public benefit.—‘ Ne salus ipsa huic 
‘ saluti esse potest :? That God and man 
could not save his expences. 

The hon. gentleman adverted, with in- 
imitable pleasantry, to what had fallen 
from lord North in the debate last night, 
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concerning the poverty of the House of 
Commons. Says the noble lord, this 
House cannot have such a proportion of — 
the loan as is pretended ; for this is a poor 
House. This the noble lord had advanced, 
not without wit and humouf, of which Mr. 
Burke allowed him to be a great master. 
lt was a very heavy charge against the 
hon. gentlemen; for poverty at present 
was the greatest dishonour, and wealth 
the only thing to make a man well re- 
ceived in all companies. But Mr. Burke 
recalled to the noble lord’s recollection, a 
contrary position of his, namely that the 
House of Commons was a most respectable 
assembly ; respectable, he meant, for their 
independent fortunes and riches. What ! 
was such an assembly to he corrupted ? 
This was the strain of the noble lord’s elo- 
quence on some occasions; but on others 
he found it convenient to argue their in- 
corruptibility from their poverty, as he 
did at present. They have nothing to 
give away, therefore they cannot be cor- 
rupted; and thus, by the double operation 
of poverty and wealth, the English House 
of Commons is not only the most uncors 
rupt, but the most incorruptible assembly 
that ever was in the world. The rich are 
so full of pure water, that there is not 
room for a drop of foul; and the poor are 
like a sieve, which can hold nothing, but 
every thing liquid passes through it. 
Hence an incorruptibility might be inferred | 
on both sides of the House trom the most 
opposite causes; Incorruptibility from po- 
verty; incorruptibility from opulence! 
He wished, that instead of members com- 
ing in poor to the Ilouse, and going out — 
rich, they might come in rich and go out 
poor. He was persuaded the noble Jord 
thought erroneously of the House, for it 
was not justly chargeable with poverty; 
in his opinion too little so by a great deal. 
He would be happy that a seat in par- 
liament afforded no opportunity of growing 
rich, and that they came there rather to 
live with frugality upon their own fortunes 
than to acquire new ones. He was sorry 
that opulence was to be acquired by get- 
ting into parliament—but so it was, that 
members were like the tenuis vulpecula, 
or the weazel, which being slender, crept 
into the cupboard; but eat so much there, 
that it could not get out: so with members 
of parliament, they got in sleek and slen- 
der, and afterwards being gorged with 
places, pensions and douccurs, got such . 
an enormous belly, that they were scarcely 
able to get out again. To adopt another 
[4 R] | 
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comparison, members came there as into 
a hencoop, where they fed heartily at the 
He wished that the 
House of Cominons were a kind of ergras- 
tulum, to work off those fat, large bellies, 
that were contracted by the douceurs 
therein acquired. He spoke metaphori- 
cally ; he meant, that he wished members 
might spend, instead of acquiring fortunes 
His stroking his 
own belly, and his situation opposite to 
lord North, « with fair round belly with 


expence of freedom. 


in the public service. 


good capon lined,’’ raised a ve 


heart 

laugh, in which lord North himself joined, 

’ Having reasoned against the bargain in 
question, he was sorry to find by a com- 
panton with the conduct of M. Neckar, 
ow bad an eeconomist the noble lord was 
for the public. His lordship had added 
' by the late loan, 21 million to the capital 
M. Neckar had added 
only 5 million by his late loan, to the debt 
The English financier was 
obliged to raise new taxes to pay the in- 
terest of this immense sum; the finan- 
cier of France did no such thing ; he was 
enabled by savings to pay the intercst of 
without any taxes. ‘The noble 
lord loaded his country with the interest 
in perpetuity. M. Neckar paid only for 


debt, of the nation. 


of France. 


his loan, 


a term of years, determinable on lives: 
the English interest lasted for ever; and 


that of France must daily decrease: not a 


year could pass over, that many creditors 
of the French crown would not die, and 
bequeath as many legacies to their country 
as sne saved by the stop that their deaths 
put to the payment of their annuities. 
' The French financier borrowed at ten per 
cent. on one life. Ifthe interest and dou- 
ceurs which the English minister had 
agreed to pay, were reduced to annuitics, 
# would be equal to 14 per cent. on one 
life. M. Neckar, he said further, had ten 
millions of franks in reserve for the next 
year, and other resources. How much 
then was our situation reversed? The 
noble lord could no Jonger boast of the su- 
perior state of our finances, as he had 
formerly used to do. He was ready to 
agree that the French minister had’ not 
the same difficulties to encounter, that the 
noble lord had; but then it must be con- 
sidered, that the noble lord was not a mi- 
nister of yesterday, he was not blameless 
of having assisted in bringing his country 
into those very difficulties under which it 
now laboured, and therefore the complaint 
that there were great difficulties in the 
way of his making a loan, came with a 
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very ill grace from the noble lord or any 
of his supporters. Happy France in her 
minister! unhappy England in her finan- 
cier! The difference arose from the cor- 
ruption of parliament. If a poor member 
of parliament should receive an offer from 
a subscriber: ‘ agree with the minister in 
such and such terms for the loan; and 
you shall have four per cent. on all that I 
subseribe for ;” this would be a temptation 
that nothing but incorruptibility could re- 
sist; and yet, according to the terms of 
the new loan, a subscriber might make 
this bargain with a member, and still have 
above six per cent. for his money. Such 
offers made to many members might tempt 
them to agree to terms which otherwise 
they would have rejected with indignation; 
and thus it was that such inordinate bar- 
gains were made by ministers, because 
they were sure, that by applying to the 
interest of the members, they could get a 
majority in the House to sacrifice the in- 
terest of their country. 

He was for recommitting the resolu- 
tions, in order to reconsider the bargain 
on principles of economy ; but chiefly on 
a principle of public credit. The pub- 
licity of all our national transactions was 
the principal ground of our national credit. 
When no bargain could be made clandes- 
tinely, but when all was open, and subject 
to the revision and correction of the public 
(interested most certainly to make the 
best bargain for itself that was possible) 
there arose a confidence in our public 
faith and credit, which must be shook, if an 
idea should go abroad, that, however the 
forms of parliament might be observed, the 
minister of this country was in faet abso- 
lute. It was the bad bargainer alone that 
could be profuse, when profusion was ne- 
cessary. Profusion he considered as a 
symptom of despair; for could it be sup- 
posed, where that took place, that money 
could be borrowed on reasonable terms ? 
When a bottle was first turned over, being 
full, it ran out at first by gutts, and but 
slowly ; but when it was nearly exhausted 
it flowed rapidly and with a current. The 
ministry, on that principle ef a regard 
to public credit, ought to study eeconomy, 
and to shew cconomy to all the world; 
that the world might judge thereby of our 
strength, and form conclustons im our fa- 
vour; that sir Joseph Yorke might have 
it in his power to say at the court of 
Vienna, “ My countrymen are desirous of 
peace, but both willing and able, if it be 
necessary, to carry on war.’”? That the 
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nations seeing this, may be inclined to 
grant us peace on sate and honourable 
terms; or at the worst, that there may be 
a principle in this state of resuscitation, 
that the /uz, as the Hebrews speak, may 
be safe and sound, which if it is, there is 
no doubt of the body being revived. [The 
luz is a bone in the body, which being 
sound, as the Jews believe, the body will 
rise again. | 

After these and various other argu- 
ments against the terms of the loan, he 
said he was willing to believe the noble 
lord might have been constrained by ne- 
cessity to receive. them ; but how did this 
obligation arise? From the imbecility of 
the administration, which emboldened 
the subscribers to threaten to withdraw 
their support, if every demand was not 
acceded to. On such a supposition he 
sympathized heartily with the noble lord, 
but still more with the people, who must 
pey fur the weakness of their ministers. 

his much he thought it necessary to say, 
in order to justify his vote the night be- 
fore; the first vote he had ever given 
against a budget. But he thought it his 
duty to give his negative last night, be- 
cause he believed that the minister would 
not have presumed to call upon parlia- 
ment to sanctify so infamous a bargain, if 
he had not thought that parliament was 
arrived at that pitch of corruption, that 
they would accede to any terms, however 
scandalously injurious to the public: he 
wished to convince the minister, that at 
least with respect to him, he was mis- 
taken. 

The first resolution being read a second 
time, Mr. Hussey moved to leave out so 
much as related to the raising money by 
alottery. After a short conversation, the 
motion was rejected upon a division by 
133 to 80. 


Debate on Mr. Byig’s Motion for a 
List of the Subscribers to the Loan.] 
March 12. Mr. Byung said, that the loan 
of the present year was so extravagant in 
its terms, and had been managed by the 
minister in a way so suspicious and alarm- 
Ing, that it merited the most serious in- 
vestigation of that House. ‘fhe extrava- 
gantly disadvantageous terms, which the 
noble lord had made, were notorious ; not 
less notorious were the discontents of the 
people without doors with the parliament, 
for having agreed to the report of the 
committee, by which 9 per cent. was al- 
ready gained by those who had chosen to 
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sell out their part of the omnium. The 
ministers conduct, with regard to the 
agreement, was bad, but the distribution 
of the Joan was much worse. The loan 
had not been given with fairness and im- 
partiality to the opulent, natural, and con- 
stant money-lenders; but on the con- 
trary, there had been the most profligate 
partiality in the garbling of the list; the 
triends of the minister had been favoured 
with subscriptions to an immense amount ; 
while gentlemen of the most respectable 
character, who had been subscribers to 
former loans, and to loans also in which 
they had been sufferers, had been totally 
excluded, or had received in no propor- 
tion to their applications. But what was 
a more lamentable evil, this partiality was 
not guided merely by the bias of friend- 
ship, but had its warp, as it tended to 
gain an influence over the members of 
that House. Those bankers whu had ap- 
plied, and formerly advanced large sums, 
were either cut off with very small portions, 
or totally neglected. ‘The minister’s fa- 
vourites experienced a conduct totally 
the reverse. Mr. Atkinson was reported 
to have 600,000/. on the list that was sent 
to the Bank. And he was rightly inform- 
ed, there was 230,000/. standing in the 
name of one house ; one 30,000/. of which 
fell to the lot of the house, while the 
200,000/. was secured for the members of 
both Houses. This was a species of 
traffic that had been practised in tormer 
years. It was remarkable that the very 
list sent to the Bank was a fiction, con- 
taining unreal names ; it appeared a fair 
open list, while the transaction was unfair 
and dark. There were members of parlia- 
ment who had parts of the loan, but 
whose names did not appear. If the mo- 
tions he intended to make were agreed te, 
he pledged himself to prove this at the 
bar of the House: and that the most 
glaring partiality had been shewn all! 
through the business. The list was not 
sent, sealed up, to the Bank, before 
the loan was proposed in psrliament, as 
it formerly used to be, there to be 
opened the day after the report of the 
committee of ways and means had been 
agreed to by that House. No: the list 
was detained at the Treasury. It had not 
been once garbled and once corrected 
only, but it had undergone many garb- 
lings, and many corrections; and even 
after the Joan was known to be so high a 
premium in the Alley, it was garbled and 
corrected anew, till reduced to the pre- 
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cious state in which it now appeared, and 
which had occasioned such loud discon- 
tents. After.it had been proved that the 
terms were so advantageous, it had been 
revised by the treasury; and the friends 
of the minister, members .of that House, 
the men who gave him his majorities, had 
heen most shamefully preferred, while 
those whose sufferings or service gave 
claim were neglected. When was the list 
sent to the Bank? Not before the noble 
Jord had proposed the Joan to parliament ! 
Not immediately after parliament had 
agreed to it! Not till Saturday morning ! 
Was that part of the transaction fair? 
Was it just to the money-lenders without 
doors? Was it such as that House ought 
to look on with indifference? Ought they 
not, on the contrary, to take the whole of 
the matter into their consideration, to 

robe it to the bottom, to see wlio was to 

lame, and to take care that so much of 
the public money should not, on any future 
Joan, lie at the disposal of the minister, 
just as he pleased to distribute it? With 
regard to the proportion of the sums al- 
Jotted to the subscribers, they were ex- 
tremely capricious and irregular. Some 
men who wrote for 50,000/. had got the 
whole, and some who had wrote for 
100,000/. had been set down for 5,0001.: 
to some a fourth part of what they wrote 
for had been granted ; to others a seventh, 
to others a tenth, and to others not a 
twentieth. To prove: these facts, he 
should move That there be laid before 
this House, a list of the persons who sub- 
scribed to the loan of 12,000,000/. made 
in this session of parliament, specifying 
the sums subscribed for by each person.” 
But this he considered as insufficient 
for the purpose of coming at the bot- 
tom of the management and maneu- 
vres which had been practised in the 
present subscription: he therefore meant 
to follow this with other two motions, and 
his next would be, * That there be laid 
before this House, a list of the persons 
who offered to subscribe to the said loan, 
and of those whose offers were rejected, 
together with an account of the sums 
offerred by each person.” His view was 
to convict lord North of having made a 
worse bargain for the public than he 
might have made; and also of the greatest 
injustice to the individuals who had offered 
to become subscribers to the new loan. 
His third motion, therefore, would be for 
£« Copies of all letters and lists received 
by any of the commisgioners, or either of 
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the secretaries, of his Majesty’s treasury, 
from persons applying to become sub- 
scribers to the said loan, with the answers 
sent thereto;’ By the aid of these papers 
the House would be able to see whose 
offers had been rejected, and whose had 
not, where the proportion granted was 
much less than the sum wrote for, and 
where there was an unequal proportion 
granted: in fact, they would have before 
them either the complete conviction of 
the noble lord, or his complete acquittal ; 
and they would be able to decide how far 
the charges of partiality which were in 
circulation, were founded or not. He 
then made his first motion. 

. Sir E. Astley considering that the House 
Jay under so dishonourable a suspicion as 
that which bad been just now mentioned, 
thought they were bound in honour to sift 
the matter to the bottom, thereby to wipe 
off the foul stain that had been thrown 
upon them. . 

Lord North professed that he had no 
objection whatever to the production of 
the list agreeable to the first proposition; 
but he did not mean to go any farther, 
and consequently would oppose the other 
two motions: and he did so because they 
were useless : for if the hon. member sup- 
posed that there were subscribers, whose 
names were not to be found in the list 
called for.in the first motion, how could 
the second motion furnish him with them? 
As to the third, it was a very strange mo- 
tion: the hon. gentleman charged the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with par- 
tiality; and having no one proof tu sup- 
port his charge, he called upon that mi- 
nister to unlock his escrutoire, and five 
him up all his private letters, to see if he 
could discover any vestige of that par- 
tiality, with which he accused the minister 
with so much confidence. He defied that 
hon. gentleman, or any other person, to 
prove that he had been guilty of the 
smallest partiality, or that the whole of 
the transaction had not, so far as it referred 
to him, been done fairly, and without any 
bias or prejudice whatsoever. The hon. 
gentleman must know he could not make 
out the list himself: all he could do was 
to give general directions in what manner 
the business should be done ; he had given 
those directions, and those who received 
them would do him the justice to say, that 
he had expressly directed that no such 
partiality should be shewn. He was con- 
vinced, when they saw the list that had 
been moved for, they would see there was 
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no partiality shewn. No person was per- 
mitted to subscribe after the bargain. was 
made, to his knowledge; and the reason 
why the list was not sent to the Bank tll 
Saturday last, was owing to the very great 
extent of it. The hon. gentleman had 
said a great deal about the disproportion 
of the list: the hon. gentleman must know, 
that the subscription was not, and ought 
not to be settled by reductions pro rata ; 
for by allowing such a system, much in- 
conveniency might take place ; for if, upon 
every application, the same rule was ob- 
served, and a certain portion was to be 
given to each, government would run 
great risk, and when the deposit days came 
the payments would fall short. Another 
objection to applying any particular given 
sum to the business was this; if a man 
knew he would have a fourth part of what 
he wrote for, or half of what he wrote for, 
in that case every application would be 
either for four times, or for twice as much 
as the person applying really wanted. As 
the matter stood now, it was well known 
that almost every person who applied for 
part of the loan, wrote for a great deal 
more than they expected, or were allowed, 
and therefore no certain mode of reason- 
ing, or of objection, could be built on the 
single fact, that the sums allowed fell 
greatly short of the sums applied for. But 
‘the hon. gentleman had complained of 
members of parliament being subscribers ; 
really he knew of no law that made it a 
crime in members to subscribe. There 
were in that House several men of great 
substance, who at all times applied, and 
had always had their proportion accordin 

to the amount of the applications offered. 
but it did not follow that they always 
gained by it. Certainly they did not, for 
three or four years ago they suffered 
greatly; and with regard to there being 
any members of that House who had sums 
in the loan under concealed names, he 
knew of none such. Asto Mr. Atkinson, 
he was satisfied that he had no such sum 
as had been mentioned by the hon. gen- 
tleman; and though whatever had been 
given to him was for the whole house of 
Muir, Son, and Atkinson, yet he was con- 
vinced, though he had not looked into the 
hist, that the whele firm had no such sum 
as 600,000/. It was said that Mr. Atkin- 
son had 200,000. in the hands of other 
people. He did not believe a word of it ; 
because, in consequence of one hon. gen- 
tleman’s having.in the course of last week 
asserted, that Mr. Atkinson had so mon- 
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strous a portion of the loan as 3,300,000/, 
he had ordered a strict enquiry to be made 
into what Mr. Atkinson had, and had ex- 
pressly directed, that it should be searched 
into, whether Mr. Atkinson had any part 
of the loan under any other name than his 
own. He had even put that question to 
Mr. Atkinson, from whom he had received 
the most solemn declaration, that he had 
no share whatever in the loan, but what 
stood in his own name and that of his 
house. Indeed if he had, it must be a de- 
ception; for it must be in direct opposi- 
tion to the most positive orders which he 
had given, that no stock should be held 
by any man but in his own name; and 
that no partiality whatever should be shewn 
to any one. If, notwithstanding these 
orders, any partiality had been shewn, the 
person aggrieved would complain, and 
then the business would come fairly before 
the House; and as any thing contrary to 
those orders, must be a deception upon 
him, so he would be as ready as any man 
to express his censure of the transaction. 
As to what had been said again of the 
omnium bearing so high a premium as 9 
per cent. he could only say that he thought 
that a small part of it coming to market 
thus early, and bearing that price, though 
it was something surprizing, did not go to 
the establishment of the position contended 
for by the hon. gentleman, and by those 
who had spoken on the subject last week, 
viz. that the whole loan bore a premium 
of 9 per cent. and that 900,000/. of the 
public money was thrown away. Gentle- 
men must know, that if any large propor- 
tion.of the omnium were brought into the 
market, the premium would fall greatly, 
nay the omnium would be done below par, 
perhaps at three or four pér cent. discount. 
If however after the deposit was paid, and . 
the matter was settled, the present high 
premium of 9 per cent. should continue 
upon it, he was ready to own that he 
should be extremely sorry, and that he 
had given much greater advantages than 
he ought to have given, or than he in- 
tended to give. He should, in that case 
consider the advance of premium as a bad 
effect arising from a good cause.—The 
fact was, he had done his best, and of all 
the offers that had been made, he had ac- 
cepted that which was least disadvanta- 
geous to the public. He again felt it ne- 
cessary to advert to the reason of the lists 
not having been sent to the Bank before 
the loan was proposed to parliament: it 
never had, on any occasion, been sent till 
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after the House had agreed to the report 
of the committee. As soon as that was 
ever, the list was examined and sent; but 
gentlemen forgot that in a subscription of 
such a size as the present, it was not a 
matter of little time to prepare the list; 
it took up many, many hours; it was not 
the work of a day, but of all day and all 
night, and all day again. With regard to 
its having been garbled, he denied the ac- 
cusation ; that it had been corrected was 
surely no crime, but that any alteration 
had been introduced since the loan had 
‘been made known to parliament, was, he 
was pretty well assured, not founded. The 
orders he gave, were to receive no letters 
nor applications for scrip that were not 
brought before one o’clock on Monday 
last, at which hour the gentlemen met to 
settle the terms. The rule of that meet- 
ing was to convene the monied men, who 
had made applications and offers, and to 
convene the heads of ‘all the great public 
companies, who usually assisted govern- 
ment with money, but who never made 
any application previous to that meeting ; 
by these gentlemen so collected, the terms 
were settled, and it was always usual to 
expect that the gentlemen who were pre- 
sent were to take a pretty considerable 
share of the loan among them. As to the 
idea of forcing open his escrutoire and 
taking out all private letters and papers, 
that had any reference to the loan, he 
flattered himself the House would not 
think such a measure necessary. If that 
was to be the case, the House had better 
take the whole of the business upon them- 
selves in future, and instead of the letters, 
from persons desirous of becoming sub- 
scribers, being directed to the first lord of 
the Treasury, they should be directed to 
the clerk of the House, and read at the 
table. The hon. gentleman had accused 
him of partiality; it was, he believed, 
rather extraordinary for one person to 
charge another with partiality, and then 
to say, “¢ Give me the key of your burcau 
and your escrutoire, Jet me empty all your 
drawers, look over all your papers, and 
read every letter I can find, and then I’ll 
tell you whether I can prove my charge or 
not.” Certainly such a mode of applica- 
tion would never be countenanced by that 
House; and indeed it was altogether un- 
necessary, because the motion already 
before the House would shew who were 
the persons that had scrip, and if any one 
thought himself aggrieved, as he had al- 
ready suggested, undoubtedly he would 
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not be silent upon it, and gentlemen would 
have an opportunity of bringing the matter 
forward. 

Sir George Savile wished that one side 
would not hint at facts before they were 
established in proof, nor the other be so 
ready to declare that this was so, and that 
was Otherwise. Such conduct was io nei- 
ther case parliamentary, but he said, that 
he, from the most compulsive internal 
evidence, supported the motion ; for it was 
not likely that the desired information 
could be obtained by any other means: 
those persons indeed might complain who 
had not got enough: but there was ano- 
ther set of men who would not complaio, 
but of whom the House would complain, 
namely, those who got too much; it was 
necessary therefore to pass this motion, in 
order to discover where the partiality lay ; 
this could be but by the list called for in 
the second motion; and if the noble lord 
should refuse to grant it, it might fairly be 
said, that he defied his accusers, only be- 
cause he knew, that as he withheld, so 
they could not otherwise co:ne at the only 
evidence which could convict him. As to 
the private letters in the noble lords 
escrutoire, they were written to a minister 
of state, on tle subject of the loan, and 
consequently ought to have been called 
public letters by the noble lord. And as 
he would pay no regard, on the one hand, 
to suspicions of guilt, or on the other, to 
assertions of innocence ; he desired to have 
the proofs, and then institute the enquiry. 

Mr. Rodinson repeated what lord North 
had said, with regard to the directions 
given, that the list should be made out 
fuirly and impartially ; and declared, that 
his duty in that House would not sutler 
him to see the whole of the business done, 
but that as far as it had come under his 
inspection, he could answer for it, that the 
noble lord’s directions had been punc- 
tually complied with. He also insisted, 
that no such sum as 600,000/. had been 
given to Mr. Atkinson; and he could 
assure the House, that Mr. A. had a0- 
lemnly declared to him, that be held not 
a shilling of the new stock under any bor- 
rowed name. 

Mr. Byng declared, that it was only by 
the production of the lists and the papers 
which he called for, that the House could 
come at the knowledge of the facts. ‘The 
noble lord had said that it would be i- 
proper to open his bureau, and examine 
his letters. ‘The noble lord's bureau. in 
this instance, was the bureau of the public, 
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liable to the inspection of that House; 
and as an accomptant, he received no 
letter in a private capacity. In regard to 
Mr. Atkinson, there were some circum- 
stances in his knowledge of a very sus- 
pee nature. It was pretty certain that 
e was in a room at the Treasury by him- 
self, with the list, while many respectable 
and responsible men had it not in their 
power to converse with the noble lord on 
the subject. He firmly believed that Mr. 
Atkinson was the man who had the whole 
and sole power of garbling that list; that 
there had been the utmost injustice and 
partiality in the busincss ; that his consti- 
tuents, the merchants, and the great res- 
pectable houses in London, had_ been 
treated with injustice. Men who had 
written for 100,000/. had only got 5,C00/. 
while others had got all for which they ap- 
plied. Mr. Boldero wrote for 100,000é. 
and got only 6,000/. How was he to 
prove his charge, if he was denied the 
means of getting at evidence? He was 
assured, that members of parliament had 
a part of the loan under other persons 
names, and he had been well informed, 
that a particular gentleman saw in the list 
his name down for 10,000/. when two 
members of parliament went and claimed 
it, declaring it was put down for them. 
Mr. Rob:nson said, that what had been 
urged respecting Mr. Boldero was erro- 
neous. It was true, that Mr. Boldero had 
imagined that only 6,000/. were put down 
to him, but he had sent him a note that 
morning, stating that it turned out to be 
the error of aclerk in the Bank, in the 
omission of a figure, for that on examina- 
tion of the list he had found that he had 
60,0007. As to Mr. Atkinson, he had 
been consulted about names in the city, of 
which they were ignorant, lottery-office 
keepers, taylors, and others, who had ap- 
plied for scrip; but with regard to what 


the hon. gentleman had asserted, as to Mr. 


Atkinson having the list in a room by 
himself, the fact had never happened, he 
had neither settled the list, nor had he the 
list to interfere with at all. 

The first motion was acreed to. 
Byng then made his second motion. 

Sir Richard Sutton said, that the object 
of the motions could not be attained by 
them; for if the House should be desirous 
to know whether stock was held by gen- 
Alemen in the names of others, they never 
could discover this, as ‘they had not the 
power to examine upon oath; and if to 
the charge of partiality the noble lord 
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should plead that he had rejected the 
offers of some gentlemen, because perhaps 
he had thought they were not sufficiently 
responsible, and admitted others whom he 
thought more responsible, how was he 
criminal? For it could not be said that 
the minister did wrong in exercising a 
discretion in judging who were responsible 
men, and who were not; consequently, 
after the list moved for should be pro- 
duced, if the motion meant any thing, it 
meant to prove that the men whom the 
noble lord had rejected were as responsible, 
or more responsible, than those whose 
offers he had accepted. Hence there 
would arise a necessity of a new act of 
parliament to enable a committee of the 
House to institute an enquiry into men’s 
fortunes or circumstances, and to examine 
witnesses upon oath, and hence the time ot 
the House would be taken up with debates 
upon the responsibility of men; a business 
not very properly calculated for discussion 
within those walls. 

Mr. Byng replied, that to sift out the 
private fortunes of individuals, or to take a 
comparative view of the responsibility of 
different men, was not at all his object. 

Mr. Fox was astonished to find the noble 
Jord opposing motions, to negative which 
would be more consistent in those who 
wished the degradation of that House in 
the eyes of its constituents; for by such 
a vote, it would be conspicuous, if the 
public money was voted for a partial pur- 
pose, and the only means of retuting the 
opprobrious imputation, if yroundless, de- 
rived. The argument adduced by the 
hon. gentleman was too insignificant to 
merit an answer; vet he could not help 
observing upon it, if the House could not, 
by oath, find out the responsibility of sub- 
scribers, no more could the noble lord, 
when he settled the distribution of his 
loan: but no such examination was in- 
tended; the idea was absurd, and it was 
plain enough might appear upon the very 
face of the paper, admitting the truth of 
what his hon. triend had suggested, that 
many very responsible gentlemen had 
offered large subscriptions, and had not 
been permitted to subscribe at all. The 
noble lord had asserted his own innocence, 
as to the matters alleged; but he must 
beg leave to protest against such evidence. 
Not in any private or unctvil sense, but in 
a public, he did not scruple to protess, 
that here he gave not the least credit to 
the noble lord’s assertion; tor he never 
could believe a man who said, “ I ain in- 
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_nocent,” yet withholds every means of ; of Commons, because that House and 
information, by which his innocence might | their constituents had one common inte- 
be proved: such conduct was always a/| rest: for 12 millions of money were to be 
strong presumption of guilt, nor could the | borrowed at the most enormous interest, 
nuble lord’s objection to produce the let- | and borrowed from members of parliament; 
ters answer his purpose; for those he well | so that that maxim of the representatives 
‘knew were not private, they were public ; and represented having one and the same 
addresses, and should be open for the {n- | interest, was reversed: for the more mo- 
spection of parliament. He was, how- | ney was squeezed out of the people, the 
ever, not unwilling to believe his lordship | higher interest could the minister afturd to 
when he professed his own personal gvod | give to their representatives for the use of 
intention; perhaps he might be ignorant | their money. The 450,000/. out of which 
of the partialities that were practised; yet | the minister had suffered the nation to be 
those did nevertheless exist, as he had | cheated, was equal to one shilling in the 
every reason for believing, particularly in | pound land-tex. He was exceedingly 
one instance, mentioned i’ a letter just | sorry to sce the noble lord object to the 
put into his hands; the writer of which he | motion, since it seemed to be his inclina- 
would not now name; having no express | tion to sanctify the suspicions that had 
permission to do so, but he should have | arisen in the breasts of men against that 
that liberty he doubted not to-morrow or | House. When it was said, that the terms 
next day; mean-time he could assure | of the loan were extravagantly high, and 
the House he was a person of im-| that much more reasonable terms could 
portance and responsibility. He here | have been procured, the noble lord was 
read a letter, in which the writer complain- | supported by a number of gentlemen who 
ed of having applied so early as last No-| were subscribers to that loan, and who 
vember to have a part of the loan, for | abandoned their duty as trustees for the 
which he had laid by 50,000/. and had not ‘sake’ of their interest as moncy-lenders. 
had a single shilling of the subscription | They had voted to take the money out of 
allotted to him. This gentleman had long | the pockets of their constituents to put it 
been a subscriber, and had been one of | into their own, and had made bad terms 
those that suffered by the subscription | for the people, in order to make good 
falling in its price so considerably as it|terms for themeelves ‘This was the sus- 
did, tour years ago. Te was now-also in| picion the noble lord justified by with- 
the truest sense of the word, a sufferer, | holding the means of information. He 
because having really prepared the money | wished the Ilouse to agree to the motion, 
to answer the event, he had lost the inte- | to rescue parliament from the ignominy of 
rest of it. In the letter the writer sup- | sacrificing the interest of the country to 

osed the noble lord had omitted his name, | their own.—The noble lord had said, that 
in order to give a preference to some per- | if members of parliament were in the 
son more convenient to him in parliament. | list of subscribers, they owed nothing to 
This, he said, evinced that men out of | partiality; but surely the case of members 
doors thought that the noble lord used the | and other men, could not admit of a com- 
opportunity of distributing a loan to the | parison. For the constituents were to pay 
favourite purpose of extending theinfluence 


of the crown. 


The noble lord had de-- 


for the loan; the representatives, as sub- 
scribers, were to gain by it; and as they 


clared, that more than 5% per cent. would | voted the moncy of their constituents out 


be too much for the money-lenders, and 
yet the premium on scrip was this day 94 
percent. ‘The House knew well how to 
value a declaration of impartiality, accom- 
panied with a retusal to disclose the means 
of proving the greatest partiality. The 
conduct of members of parliament, who 
had shares 11 the usurious new Joan, was 
most baretuced and shameful. It was 
such as the noble Jord in the blue ribbon 
would not be guilty of himself, however 
the might encourage it in others.—It could 
not now be said, that the affairs of the 


people were safe in the hands of the House 
* 


of their pockets into their own, it could 
not be said, that they.would support the 
interests of the people against their own: 
but by forgetting their duty in the capa- 
city of parliamentary delegates, and acting 
upon the impulse of their capacity of 
money-lenders, they would betray their 
trust, and set up their own interest in op- 
position to that of their constituents. 
Lord North said, that as to the bargain, 
he confessed he felt it to be too good, and 
he was very sorry for it; it was more than’ 
he would have consented to, if he could 
have foreseen what had happened. But 
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as to the extraordinary premium of 
480,000/. that gentlemen said had been 
gained by the subscribers, he could not 
admit that so much could be gained, when 
the 12 millions should have been fairly 
brought into market; that circumstance 
would undoubtedly lower the premium 
very considerably. With regard to the 
idea of extending the influence of the 
crown by means of a loan, if that argu- 
ment was to be tried by the test of the 
present loan, he believed it would be 
found that he had made more enemies 
than friends by the list sent to the Bank ; 
for though he was not conscious of having 
been at all to blame, or of having acted in 
the least with partiality, he was pretty cer- 
tain, that the number of persons who were 
extremely angry with him for letting them 
have so little of the loan, was considerably 
greater than the number of those who 
were thankful for what he had given them. 
. Mr. Hussey said, he had only a few 
words to say concerning lord North’s de- 
claration, that he was sorry at the advanced 
premium on the omnijum. He was the 
first chancellor of the exchequer, he be- 
lieved, who expressed a sorrow at the 


ae credit of his country. Was this fit’ 


anguage? If the subscribers got 94 per 
cent. at market for the new loan: wh 

should the noble lord be sorry, when it 
was a proof of the stability of the national 
credit? The noble lord had said, that if 
the subscribers should bring the whole 
loan to market, the premium would fall 
considerably ; but was it for fear of such 
a catastrophe, that they kept their stock 
at home? No, certainly, but because they 
knew they could make more of it, by 
_ waiting some time. 

Lord North declared, that he never in- 
tended to imply that he was sorry the funds 
had risen; just the contrary; all he meant 
was, he was sorry thet he had not foreseen 
that they would rise, and that the loan 
would bear so high a premium, that he 
might have made a better bargain. God 
knew, it would give him infinite satisfac- 
tion, if the funds in general rose in amuch 
‘greater proportion than nine per cent. 

Mr. T. Townshend did not see how the 
‘House could avoid agreeing to the mo- 
‘tion, whether he considered the obligation 
of the House to maintain their honour, or 
to do their duty to their constituents. He 
was astonished to hear the noble lord talk- 
ing of lis escrutoires, and his bureau. 
They were the public treasury of the king- 
dom. -The noble lord declared he was im- 
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partial, but refused the means by which 
alone his impartiality could be evinced. 
Let the names of such subscribers as were 
rejected be compared for responsibility 
with the names of those who were adnit- 
ted; and, on the whole, let the principle 
be fairly pointed out on which a preference 
was given to the latter. 

After some further conversation, the 
House divided: Yeas 106; Noes 137. 
The third motion was negatived without a 
division. 


The Budcet—New Taxes.) March 14. 
The House being in a Committee of 
Supply, 

ord North rose. Before he proceeded 
to submit the new taxes to the considera- 
tion of the Committee, he begged to make 
an observation or two on some expressions 
which came out in the course of the de- 
bate the last time he had the honour to 
address them. He was then asked, more 
than once, whether he intended to apply 
the annuities, which had fallen in at Christ- 
mas last, to make a provision for any part 
of the loan of the present year? ‘ Be- 
cause if he did, it was thought proper to 
remind him, that it would be a misappli- 
cation of the proper revenues designed to 
augment the sinking fund, and of course 
would amount to a breach of public faith ; 
it would be diverting the monies proper! 
belonging to that fund to uses for which it 
was never intended; it would defeat the 
very ends for which the fund was first 
created and established ;. and it would be 
at the same time rendering the security of 
those who had lent their money on the 
credit of that fund more doubtful and pre- 
carious.”” These vubjections deserved an 
answer, and he would give each of them 
the best in his power. ‘The annuities which 
had fallen in amounted to 190,000/. and 
at the time he opened the terms of the 
loan, he wished to feel whether or not, as 
far as that annual sum went, the House 
would prefer it as a provision in part for 
the payment of the new annuities, or whe- 
ther they would prefer new taxes to that 
amount. As well Ge he could judge, the 
House seemed to prefer new taxes. If it 
was otherwise, he was mistaken; but as 
the House shewed no direct inclination to 
appropriate the annuities which had fallen 
in, he imagined he was well warranted in 
proposing new taxes in their place, and 
etting the old annuities go to augment 
the sinking fund. 

When he said this, however, he begged 
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leave to be understood as consulting the 
sense of the House, yet not altogether 
falling in with the ideas urged from gen- 
tlemen who declared themselves of this 
opinion. For althouch he acknowledged 
the propricty of doing every thing to- 
wards augmenting the produce of the 
sinking fund, because he foresaw that grcat 
and signal benefit might be derived from 
it by applying that produce to the reduc- 
tion of the national debt, he was far from 
acquiescing in the arguments urged in 
order to prove that the application of the 
190,000/. towards the payment of the new 
annuities, would amount to a breach of 
faith with the public creditors. He was 
clearly of a contrary opinion. He thought 
the public creditors had no demand what- 
ever upon that sum, either direct or im- 
plied. Certain persons had lent their 
money upon a perpetual and a temporary 
annuity; the latter had fallen in, the 
former remained; consequently, whatever 
was designed for the payment of the tem- 
porary annuity reverted again to the public 
to make whatever use they might think 
proper of. The use now made of it came 
clearly within that description, and the 
sinking fund might be emploved to the 
most beneficial purposes in lightening the 
public burdens. That was, however, at 
present, an object of mere speculation, 
not perhaps worthy the immediate atten- 
tion of the House; but he mentioned it 
now, merely in the first place to show that 
he did not think the public creditors had 
any demand upon the annuity thus fallen 
in, and likewise, though no operation of 
finance was now made upon that annuity, 
it was not because parliament had no right, 
or could not with propriety take it and 
employ it to that purpose, but because it 
was not necessary, and that new taxes, in 
the present instance, were preferred to it. 

‘He reminded the committee, that he 
had promised to submit to their conside- 


ration efficient «nd substantial taxes, such | 


as had been tried and found to answer, 
and such, of course, as the public cre- 
ditors might securely trust to; and also 
that they should be general taxes to be 
raised upon the body of the people at 
large, and upon the best of all funds, 
that of internal consumption. He meant 
too, that they: should be so laid as to 
allect the luxuries, and avoid the con- 
veniences and actual necessaries of life 
as much as possible. In great opera- 
tions, when large sums were wanted for 
the exigencies of the state, partial taxes, 
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however promising, were precarious, be- 
cause, whatever the object was on which 
the tax was laid, it might perhaps be dis- 
pensed with; or if not, the promised pro- 
duce greatly lessened, indeed Beyond all 

expectation. In general consumption it 

was the very reverse; a few might re- 

trench, but it would be ever a few. Be- 

sides, when the duty imposed was trivial, 

it removed all temptation, so that in oon- 

sidering the system of taxation, as a ne-— 
cessary evil, in a country like this, he 

should ever think that species of duties 

the best, which went to articles of general 

and internal consumption, and when they 

were not so heavy as to affect the com- 
merce, nor so framed as to fall on parti- 
cular descriptions of men. He should 
then think that the real principle and end 
of taxation was preserved, that. of its being 
equal and productive. 

The first tax he said he would propose; 
was, an additional 5 per cent. on the du- 
ties of excise, excepting the brewery, 
hides, soap and candles. By this he meant 
the nett produce, clear of all the expences 
of collection, and every other expence 
and defalcation whatever. This was a 
duty which, by the experience of two 
years, we knew to be productive; and by 
the effect which that tax hed had in its 
operation, there was the most convincing 
proof of its propriety. It had been borne 
by the subject without complaint; it had 
not, in any one article, diminished the 
consumption; and it was, upon the whole, 


‘one of the most eligible, because it was 


one of the most even and least burthen- 
some duties that could be laid. In 1779, 
he proposed a similar tax, and found that 
it was not only productive, but that it had 
been borne without inconvenience to any 
of the articles, or any of the subjects at- 
fected by it; he should compute the pre- 
sent at the same sum. To explain what 
he meant, it would be necessary for him 
to go somewhat into detail. In the tax of 
1779, beer, soap, candles and hides, had 
been excepted out of the tax of 5 percent. 
because those taxes would bedrawn chiefly 
from the lower and laborious orders of 
the people. The last year he had pro- 
posed a tax upon the private brewery, or 
upon malt used in the private brewery, 0 

Gd. per bushel, which, as far as he could 
learn, turned out extremely productive. 
He had likewise added a tax of 5 Aes 
cent. on the produce of that tax, so that 
beer brewed in the private brewery had 
two malt taxes upon it, and the public 
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malt-tax of 1779, amounted to 15 per 
cent. When this duty was laid two yeurs 
ago, the brewery had been omitted, and 
there were several reasons why it should 
still be so. The committee would reflect, 
that he had already stated that the several 
articles in the brewery had been liable to 
the additional duty. There had been 5 
_ per cent. on the hops, 5 per cent. on the 
15d. malt, and 5 per cent. on the 8s. beer ; 
and he knew if he put even a fraction of 
a farthing on strong beer, that commodity 
would be raised a halfpenny, so that the 
tax must come immediately to the lip of 
the consumer, and that, too, in no pro- 
portion to the sum that would come into 
the public coffers. The two taxes which 
he had mentioned affected (he would allow 
Ina small degree) the common brewer, 
but the low price of barley enabled him to 
brew as good beer under the trifling in- 
crease now, and a better than he coulda 
few years back, before the additional du- 
ties were imposed; but supposing now 
that he should propose a tax only of half 
& crown or less a barrel, the brewer would 
probably raise the price to the consumer 
a halfpenhy per pot, so that if a necessity 
should hereafter arise for laying an addi- 
tional duty upon strong beer, the brewer 
would stand in the place of the state. 
‘But that was not all; the brewer, if a 
small duty were imposed, would either 
raise the beer an halfpenny per pot, or he 
would effect his purpose in a more indirect 
manner. At all events, as applying to 
the people, or asa mere matter of finance, 
he thought it much better, as he had done 
‘in 1779, to exempt the strong beer out of 
the excises, to prevent either the commo- 
dity from being of a worse kind, or in case 
of a rise, to prevent the brewers from rais- 
ing on the consumer what more properly 
.belonged to the state; for upon computa- 
tion it was found, that only one halfpenny 
per pot would raise a sum no less than 
one million per annum from the people. 
As to the duties upon candles, soap, 
and leather, he omitted them likewise, 
when the last 5 per cent. was laid on; 
they would certainly produce a very con- 
siderable sum; but here, as in the tax 
upon beer, he was cautious on two ac- 
counts; he wished that the general tax 
should press but as little as possible, 
where the object to be taxed came within 
the description of the necessaries of life ; 
but more particularly, when the duty im- 
posed, be it ever so trifling, would be 
saised in a three or four-fold degree upon 
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the consumer. These were articles ne- 
cessary to manufacture, and which came 
immediately upon the poor ; the additional 
duty on these articles would produce a 
very small sum to the exchequer, but a 
duty would give a pretence for raising the 
rice of the commodities to the purchaser. 
t had therefore been the policy of’ par- 
liament, ever since the reign of king Wil- 
liam, to except these articles from addi- 
tional duties. -The whole duty on these 
articles would amount to no more than 
32,000/. and for this sum the public would 
be taxed, no doubt, to a very considerable 
amount. 

Upon these general ideas, as well as the 
particular reasons which he had mentioned, 
he meant, with the consent of the com- 
mittee, to exempt beer, soap, leather, and 
candles, from the imposition of 5 per cent. 
upon all other exciseable commodities; 
and as this tax had been already tried, 
and was found to be fully equal to the 
sums with which it had been charged the 
last year, he would in full confidence take 
it for the sum of 150,000/. 

The next object of taxation was the 
customs, which he meant likewise to .com- 
pute at the net produce. When the 5 
per cent. was imposed, he took the gross 
receipt, which amounted to about 22 per 
cent. onthe net receipt. The net produce 
of the customs, after all deductions, draw- 
backs, &c. amounted to 2,391,665l. He 
said that a reformation was considered ds 
necessary in the mode of collection of the 
custom-house revenue. In its present 
form it was loaded with many difficulties 
and embarrassments, and gave so much 
trouble both to the collectors and to the 
merchants, that it had long been consi- 
dered as a very necessary subject of re- 
formation. These difficulties arose from 
the variety of duties, subsidies, and im- 
posts that had been laid from time to 
time, the many distinct heads on which 
every duty was to be collected, and also 
on account of the discounts which were | 
alllowed under various acts, and under va- 
rious heads. So complex a systcm was it, 
as to be liable to innumerable errors; in- 
deed jt was so much so, that the merchant, 
who was to pay the duties, hardly knew 
what he had a right to pay, or those who 
were to collect the duty what to charge. 
It was such a complicated piece of machi- 
nery, that almost.every thing concerning 
it was transacted in the dark. If it was 
so under the eye of the board, it was still 
worse in the out-ports, where every thing 
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led to confusion. A small error begat a 
hundred more, and there was more time 
lost in correcting the errors of others, than 
in transacting the real business. There 
were so many drawbacks, bounties, dis- 
counts, &c. that no one man could fairly 
‘say he was a master of the subject ; seve- 
ral attempts had been made to simplif 
this complex business, but in vain ; aL 
still depended upon chance, and great 
exertions of abilitics and industry were 
called for, but they scarcely eyer proved 
successful. Many ingenious men had 
turned their thoughts to it, and the diffi- 
culties of the collector were conaiderably 
removed by the books of rates that had 
been published; yet they could not be 
depended upon in all cases. Several 

lans had been thought of, to remove the 
inconveniences in this respect. One was 
by consolidating the customs, and reduc- 
ing the several dutics into one. Another 
mode that was thought of was, by sim- 
plifying the duties, and abolishing the 
discounts, which were the chief causes of 
the difficulties and errors. Such a plan 
he trusted would be presented to parlia- 
In the mean 
tine he proposed, instead of laying an 
additional duty of 5 per cent. on the cus- 
toms, as one of the dutics for producing 
the annuity wanted, to strike off and abo- 
Jish the discounts in the customs; this he 
calculated to be equal to a duty of 7 per 
cent. This operation of finance, while its 
professed object was the raising a certain 
sum of money for the use of the state, 
would, he trusted, as a beginning, assist 
In simplifying an abstruse study. It was 
a beginning, and he hoped, would prove 
a useful one; at all events, it would tend 
to remove some of the obstacles, and, he 
made no doubt, would, in the end, lead 
to something more clear and specific. 

As he observed before, there was this 


~ duty paid—that sum drawn back—this 


security given—that tax modified or in- 
creascd: this created fractions without 
number; there were £ of ¢, and so on ad 
infinitem. These were again split, com- 
pounded, and decompounded, till the mind 
was bewildered—till it was almost impos- 
sible to know what to charge on one hand, 
or what to deduct out of that charge on 
the other. If any thing could add to this 
perplexity, it was the nature of the seve- 
ral duties, and the conditions on which 
they were imposed. There were the old 
and new subsidy; the discounts; there 
was the impost of 1690, in king William’s 
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time; there were the duties of 1728, 
1746, and 1759. There was, again, the 
application of those several duties to the 


different commodities which were the ob- 


ject of them: in short, he wanted words 
to convey the distraction and confusion 
such a variety of objects occasioned. The 
discounts upon 2,391,665/. he calculated 
to produce 167,416/. which he said would 
amount to about 7 per cent. upon an ave- 
rage, of all the duties; and he was in- 
clined to take this method in preference 
to any other, because, whenever the plan 
was adopted for simplifying those dutics, 
and introducing a new system in the col- 
lection, this must be one of the branches 
of reform. ‘Though the discounts would 


amount to 7 per cent. upon the whole, 


yet the commodities in general would un- 
dergo an addition of much Jess than that 
sum. It would not be necessary for him 
to state the whole of the articles of cus- 
tom-house duties, in order to convince 
the House, that this reduction of discounts 
would produce the sum of 167,000/. But 
he would state four articles which would 
give them a full idea of the whole, to- 
bacco, sugar, wine and tea, were the 
commodities on which discounts were 
principally allowed. ¢ 

The discount upon sugar and teas was 
21. Upon wines it was 4/. 16s. per tun, 
which was about 11 per cent. and the dis- 
count upon tobacco was 17 per cent. 
when bonded, and 20 per cent. prompt 
payment. The average quantity of wive 
consumed in this kingdom in the year, 
was 15,000 tuns, the discount on which 
would produce 72,000/. The quantity of 
tobacco consumed was 8,500,000 Ib. the 
discount on which would produce 49,283¢. 
The quantity of tea was 5,000,000; but 
here the discount, as an object of taxa- 
tion, was very trifling, on account of the 
other allowances made to the East India 
Company, which it was not his wish to 
discontmuc. 

The quantity of sugar consumed was 
1,400,000 cwt. and the discount on that, 
he said, was 13,125/. Upon the whole, 
therefore, he stated, that the discounts on 
the custom-house duties would bring m 
174,991/.; which was 7,575/. above the 
sum of 167,316/. which was what he had 
taken them at in his calculation towards 
the annuity. He said that the merchants 
would not perhaps wish to purchase an 
exemption from the embarrassments of 
the discounts at so dear a rate as 7 
cent. but when it was debated between a 
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new duty upon all the articles of the 
customs, and the abolition of the present 
discounts, they would most cheerfully ac- 
quiesce. : 

These were specific taxes, as to the 
articles he had particularly pointed out, 
and general ones upon such as he 
omitted to specify. Among those arti- 
cles which would feel the 7 per cent. but 
still would bear more, was tobacco. The 
quantity of tobacco for the home consump- 
- tion was 8,500,000 Ibs. The duty impos- 
ed by taking away the discount, would 
amount to one penny and four-tenths. To- 
bacco, before the breaking out of the late 
war, was from 10d} toa shilling, he would 
suppose a shilling; what with the troubles 
in America, the igh premium, insurance, 
and the general risk consequent on a state 
of a war, tobacco rose to 3s. per pound, 
and after several variations, the price was 
fixed at 20d.; notwithstanding this extra- 
ordinary rise, the consumption had not 
decreased. 

As to the discount on wines, we ought 
to consider that when the duty of 4/. per 


tun, or ld. per quart, was laid on wines’ 


' two years ago, the trader laid 6d. upon 
the consumer. This was a very exorbi- 
tant increase, and ld. more was laid on 
the bottle. It was now thought that a 
penny more might be laid, without giving 
the tavern-keepers any pretensions to 
make another advance. It was making 
an equal partition of the 6d. which had 
been laid upon the subject between the 
exchequer on the one part, and between 
the importer and the tavern-keeper on the 
other. This he considered as a duty, 
therefore, that would not come with any 
additional weight on the subject. There 
were two circumstances to be observed in 
these discounts, with respect to the East 
India Company; they had two discounts 
that were peculiar to themselves: one was 
on account of the expence of the long 
voyage, and the other on account of 
prompt payment. It was not his inten- 
tion to abolish their discounts, but to 
make a provision as necessary and just, 
that the discount for prompt payment 
should take place only whe the payment 
was prompt. It so happened, that 
through a custom very injurious to the 
revenue, they did not make their payment 
till nine months after ,the conclusion of 
their sale. Instead of this, he wished to 
allow the prompt payment discount, under 
a provision of their paying the duties three 
months after the conclusion of their sale. 
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This he believed the Company would not: 
consider as a hard or improper regula- 
tion. There was also a regulation which 
he wished to establish on the article of 
tobacco. The discount now was 17 per 
cent. on tobacco when it was bonded, and 
20 when prompt payment. There were 
three modes of settling the duty. The 
first was paying the money down, but this 
was very little practised. The second 
was of entering into a bond for 15 months, 
and placing the tobacco in a warehouse 
for exportation, the key of which was kept 
by the officer; and if any was taken out 
for home consumption, then the duty was 
paid upon it. The third was to enter into 
triple bonds to pay the duty in 18 months, 
and to take the tobacco home. This was 
a method injurious to the revenue, and 
had, in the case of a Mr. Brown, cost the 
revenue upwards of 24,000/. He there- 
fore wished to establish the bond for 15 
months, and placing the commodity under 
the key of the custom-house, as the only 
method of collecting the duty. It would 
be the surest for the revenue as well as the 
best. | 

From what he had thus stated, he pre- 
sumed his next object would be found an 
eligible subject of taxation, it was, an 
additional duty of 13d. upon the pound of 
tobacco. If he knew what luxury was, to- 
bacco came within that description; it 
could not be considered at all as a neces- 
sary of life; and if a luxury, it was one of 
a very particular nature, it was used chiefly 
by the common people. The reason ey 
he had laid just the sum of 13d. per pound, 
was, that the old duties amounted to 83d. 
and with this addition the whole duty 
would now amount to 104d. By this 
means the additional duty laid this year, 
by striking off the discount, and by laying 
on the above sum, would amount to 34d. 
It would produce the sum of 61,875/. 

He now came to a duty which he was 
exceedingly loth to propose; it was by far 
the most ineligible, because it would be 
the most burdensome of any of them; but 
it was a tax which had been often in con- 
templation, and whenever a very large 
sum was wanted, was looked up to as the 
surest means of procuring it: a duty of 
4s. 8d. per cwt. or one halfpenny per pound — 
on sugar. The quantity of sugar con- 
sumed in this country, upon an average of 
ten pears, was 1,464,549 cwt. This duty 
would produce the sum of 326,000/. So 
that the sums to be raised were an addi- 
tional 5 per cent. on the duties of excise, 
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. excepting the brewery, soap, hides, and 


‘ 


eandles 150,000/.; the abolition of all the 
discounts on the customs 167,000/.; a 
duty of 13d. per Ib. on tobacco 61,0000. ; a 
duty of 4s. 8d. per cwt. on sugar 326,000. : 
making 704,000/. The annuity to be 
raised was 660,000/. So that there was a 
surplus of 44,000/. to make up for any de- 
ficiencies that there might be in any of the 
sums which he had taken them at. The 
noble lord concluded with moving the first 
resolution. J 

Colonel Barré rose to give his opinion 
on the loan, not having had an opportunity 
on the day the budget was opened. The 
burdens the nation already laboured under, 
required the strictest economy, and ought 
to be the first object of the minister; in- 
stead of which the bargains lately made 
appeared to him to be enormous, and 
might have been done on lower terms. 
He contrasted the conduct of the noble 
lord with that of M. Neckar, the minister 
of France, whose plan of economy was 
worthy imitation. That minister had Jopt 
off a great number of unnecessary places, 
and he had made a declaration, that if he 
should be found to dispose of any pensions, 
or other favours of his master in a partial 
manner, he should think himself undeserv- 
ing of the place heheld; ‘This measure he 
recommended to the noble lord to follow, 
for he was certain many people were em- 

loyed in public offices who had very 
large salaries and very little labour, as ap- 
peared from the reports which had been 
delivered in by the commissioners of ac- 
counts; for they had said that some at- 
tended three days, some two, and others 
only one day ina week. These commis- 
sioners had done some good, and might 
probably do more; but though he doubted 
not but they were all men of character 
and knowledge, yet by the act they were 
so crippled chit they could not probe so 
minutely into some matters as might be 
wished. 

Mr. Harrison commented on the de- 
plorable situation of the nation, which was 
in a great degree owing to the American 
war, a war which had been unwisely entered 
into: for he thought that the cause of the 
other powers arming against us. 

Mr. Duncombe expressed his disappro- 
bation of the measures pursued by the 
men in power; his constituents did not 
approve of them: he did not approve, and 
should consequently oppose them. 

Mr. Roderts said, that on every occasion 
gentlemen ran wide of the matter before 
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them, as if there was not field enough for 
them without going to America, that they 
might thereby have an opportunity to abuse 
the ministers; in his opinion, the war with 
America was a just one, and if any dissa- 
tisfaction appeared in the people, it was 
not from what the minister Pad done, but 
from factious notions being instilled by 
those who called themselves republicans. 
Some of that complcxion were now no 
more, but they had left those behind them 
who were determined to follow their steps, 
infuse false notions into the people, abuse 
ministers, right er wrong, and that only 
because they would be popular, by de- 
stroying unanimity in that House. 

Mr. Sawbridge knew not what the hon, 
gentleman's idea of a republican might be, 
but if he could form any opinion of it, he 
not only acknowledged his being one, but 
gloried in it. Our constitution was hap- 
pily so framed as to have a delegated king 
(or call him by any other name, he cared 
not what) who could not (and he was con- 
fident would not if he could) act in an 
arbitrary manner; he had the happiness. 
of his subjects principally at heart, and 
would not take any step without the con- 
currence of the other branches of the le- 
gislature. In regard to the loan, he was 
convinced the money might have been 
procured at a more reasonable rate; but 
the noble lord did not stay for any propo- 
sition from the lenders, but went into the 
room where they were, told them what 
money he wanted, and what terms he 
meant to give, which he said he would 
bring evidence to prove was one and a half 
in value of Jong annuities more than had 
appeared in the public prints. Perhaps at 
some future period it might happen (the 
age was too virtuous for it to happen in 
these days) that a member of parliament 
might go with the first Jord of the Trea- 
sury behind the Speaker’s chair, and pro- 
mise to support him on all occasions, if he 
would let him subscribe 10,000/. to the 
loan; if this Was agreed to, which it pro- 
bably would, the minister would secure a 
vote, the member gain 1,000/. and then 
‘conscience avaunt.” For his part he 
should never partake of the benefits arising 
from a loan, nor should he vote for a single 
shilling till the grievances of the people 
were redressed; it was the express instruc- 
tions of his constituents; that he esteemed 
as their command; and by that he would 
be guided. 

Lord North denied what had been al- 
ledged by the hon. gentleman, as to the 
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long annuities: he was well assured, if he 

would produce the evidence he spoke of 

to the bar, he should be able to convince 

him’ that his informant was mistaken. 

Other proposals were made, it was true, 

but. not of the nature stated by the last 
aker. 

Mr. Sawbridge was not present at that 
meeting, but received his information from 
one that was ; if therefore it was a mistake, 
it could not tend to impeach his veracity, 
as he did not pretend to speak from his 
own knowledge. . 

Sir H. Hoghton expressed his surprize 

that the hon. gentleman should talk of the 
*commands’ of his constituents; if he 
was implicitly to follow the inclinations of 
those who sent him thither, he could not 
be said to be a free man; he was fettercd, 
and could not come under the descrip- 
tion of giving his countenance to any 
measure with that freedom which it be- 
hoved every member to do. He called it 
an abject state fur any gentleman, and 
such a one as no member ought to ac- 
cede to. 
— Mr. Sawbridce said, that he came there 
to do the business of his constituents, not 
his own: he scorned the idea of being in 
an abject situation. He received no 
favours from ministers; and he believed 
his conduct in parliament would be found 
as unimpeached as any in the House. 

Mr. Burke said, that he could not for- 
bear rising to support his hon. friend, 
whom he knew to be as firm and unin- 
fluenced a member as any within those 
walls. It was no wonder he should follow 
the instructions of his electors, when it 
was known to every gentleman who had 
heard him speak in that House, that he at 
all times avowed himself a warm advocate 
for the rights and privileges of the people. 
Different men felt differently on this sub- 
ject, and though he differed very essen- 
tially from gentlemen upon it, he could 
not censure any person for concurring with 
the sentiments of their constituents. Hav- 
ing risen for the purpose of vindicating his 
friend, he could not sit down without doing 
eae to the noble lord in the blue rib- 

on, for having laid the taxes on such 
articles as would prove the least burthen- 
some of any which in his opinion could 
have been proposed. 

The several resolutions were agrecd to. 


Debate in the Lords on the Increase of 
Roman Catholics.] March 19. Earl 
Ferrers rose, and made several observa- 
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tions on the present alarming increase of 
Roman Catholics in this kingdom, which 
he endeavoured to prove, from the com- 
parison of three different computations 
made at three different periods. In 1717, 
he said the number of Roman Catholics 
in the county of Chester, upon a fair col- 
culation, was 10,408; in 1767, they had 
arisen to 25,139; and accordmg to the 
late computation made at the interposition 
of parliament, they amounted to 27,228. 
His lordship thought it fair to argue from 
this particular district to the generality of 
the kingdom, and therefore concluded 
that the number of Roman Catholics must 
have been increased more than double 
within the period mentioned. He con- 
sidered this as so dangerous to the reli- 
gious establishment and domestic security 
of this country, that, with their lordships* 
permission, he would bring in a Bill fore 
stopping the increase, of this growing evil, 
and particularly imposing some severe pe- 
nalties upon any attempts on the part of 
Papists to make converts to their faith ; 
and likewise to make a strict prohibition 
against their teaching in schools of an 

denomination. He trusted, that their 
lordships would give him credit, when he 
a | them, that his motives were not 
founded in a false zeal or intolerant spirit ; 
an inclination to oppress or persecute. So 
far from it, he was clearly of opinion, 
that many of the laws now in being were 
both cruel and impolitic, so much so, that 
such had been the moderate and lenient 
disposition and conduct of government 
that the whole code was become a dead 
letter. It was in order to strike out a 
middle path that he presumed to give 
their Jordships the intended trouble, for 
the purpose of revising those laws, or ra- 
ther repealing all the penal statutes now 
in being against Popery, and passing a 
general law in their stead, which should 
have two special objects in view ; the pro- 
tection of the people, professing the 
Romish religion, in the free exercise of it, 
and of their civil liberties, and property ; 
the other, by providing such wholesome 
restrictions as might ae to prevent 
the farther growth of Popery. He would. 
wish to have such a law as would be ef- 
fective, as would not clash with the esta- 
blished rules of humanity and justice ; and 
yet such as would defeat every attempt to 
propagate a religion, which from its prin- 
ciples, tenets, &c. held out strong tempta- 
tions to the weak, the credulous, and the 
ignorant. He would wish to see less 
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rigour and more efficacy introduced into 
the laws for preventing the growth of Po- 
pery; for although he was not very easily 
led to be alarmed by bugbears, he could 
foresee, that an evil, trifling in its first ap- 
pearance might increase, and gain strength 
sufficient to produce consequences of a 
very serious nature in its progress. 
Should none of their lordships han his 
intentions, he meant to move that their 
lordships be summoned on the 29th in- 
stant, to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of repealing all the penal statutes 
against Roman Catholics. _ 

The Bishop of Chester (Dr. Beilby 
Porteus* ) said‘ he had no intention to op- 


* Early in 1781, the returns to an enquiry, 
which the House of Lords had ordered to be 
made into the number of Papists in England 
and Wales, were laid upon the table; when 
earl Ferrers, who had moved for that enquiry, 
observed, that it appeared evidently from 
these returns, that there had been a very 
considerable increase of Papists in this king- 
dom, and particularly in the diocese of Ches- 
ter. This proposition, as the facts on which 
it rested, referred principally to his own dio- 
cese, made it necessary for the bishop to 
reply ; and he has left the following abstract, 
as the substance of his speech on that occa- 
sion: 

“ As the discussion of this subject appeared 
to me exceedingly dangerous, and as I well 
knew that there was no just ground for 
dreading any increase of Popery, I thought 
it right to say something in answer to lord 
Yerrers ; and undertook to prove, that his 
statement of the number of Catholics in the 
diocese of Chester in the year 1717, was ex- 
tremcly erroneous, having been taken only 
from very inaccurate returns to bishop Gas- 
kell’s visitorial inquiries, and not from any 
parliamentary survey, which alone could be 
depended upon: that two such surveys had 
been lately taken of the number of Papists 
in England and Wales, one in 1767, the other 
in 1780; that the number returned at the 
former period was 67,916, at the latter 
69,376; that the increase therefore, in these 
13 years, throughout the whole kingdom, was 
only 1,460, and that this was owing entirely, 
not to the increase of Popery, but to the in- 
crease of population: that I had in my own 
possession, in consequence of enquiries made 
upon the subject, very a proofs, 
that in the divcese of Chester alone there had 
been within the last 60 years an increase of 
more than 250,000 souls, and that this would 
more than account for the progress which 

‘Popery had made in that see. Upon the 
‘whole I contended, that, considering the 
great increase of general population in this 
realm, the Catholics were a decreasing ra- 
ther than an increasing quantity, and that 
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pose the noble lord’s design of intro- 
ducing a Bill for checking the growth of 
Roman Catholics; but as the county of 
Chester had been particularly alluded to, 
he thought himself under some necessity 
to explain to their lordships the true 
source of the increase mentioned. He 
had made calculations as well as the noble 
lord, and acknowledged that, as to the 
general result, his accounts very nearly 
correspondec with those which had just 
been stated; but though he had every 
reason to depend upon that calculation 
which was made in 1767, and also on 
that subsequently formed in 1780, yet he 
had various motives for disputing the ac- 
curacy or authenticity of the first estima- 
tion made in 1717, which he believed to 
be very vague and unecrtain. If there 
was no other argument than this, against 
the conclusion which had been drawn, 
that the number was increased more than 
double, yet that would be of considerable 
validity, as it would shew the House, that 
though this conclusion was not neces- 
sarily false, yet it was probably not true, 
and being upon the whole by no means to 
be confided in, nothing could be ped in- 
ferred from it. The circumstance, how- 
ever, to which he principally referred was 
this, and a very simple though cogent one 
it was, the immense increase of population 
which had lately taken place within the 
diocese of Chester. This increase, since 
the year 1717, was such as exceeded alk 
belief, and of itself constituted a sufficient 
explanation of the alarming proposition 
stated by the noble lord. If the number 
of the inhabitants in general had been so 
considerably creased, it was plain the 
Roman Catholics must have increased in 
@ proportionate degree, consequently, any 
arguments built upon a partial increase of 
the Roman Catholics within the diocese 
of Chester, unless accompanied with 
stating in general the progress of popu- 
lation, must be founded in error. As to 
bringing in a Bill for preventing the 
conversion of persons to the Popish per- 
suasion, that, in his opinion, was unne- 
cessary, as the severest penalties were al- 
ready denounced by the law of the land 
against any man who should make such 


there was therefore no ground for the alarms, 
which some well-meaning but certainly not 
well-informed people had taken on that sub- 
ject. These observations were satisfactory to 
the House, and lord Ferrers withdrew his 
motion.”—See Hodgson's Lite of Bishop Per- 
teus, p. Ou. 
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an attempt, it being even a capital offence 
in a father to conspire with a Popish 
priest ia producing such a conversion. 
With respect to the schools, he was opi- 
nion the penalties and impediments to 
them were sufficiently severe. No Roman 
Catholic was permitted to teach a Pro- 
testant child; as for their teaching the 
children that belonged to their own faith, 
he should never concur in depriving them 
ef that, as he considered it to be totally 
inconsistent with justice, humanity, and 
perhaps policy, to impose such a restric- 
tion. Upon the whole, however, he had 
no objection to the Bill being brought in, 
but he would take the liberty to suggest, 
that at this period, when the religious fer- 
ment which had been recently excited in 
the kingdom was hardly quieted, it might 
not perhaps be quite politic to revive the 
subject. He wished the noble lord how- 
ever, before he ventured to commit him- 
self upon the subject, to perfectly inform 
himself, lest it should be found, that the 
very argument which he stated might 
make against his conclusion; for if after 
numbering the Protestant inhabitants, as 
well as the Roman Catholics, it should be 
found, that the increase of the latter was 
not proportionably rapid with the former, 
‘it would amount to a demonstration, that 
the present penal statutes, though become 
a dead letter from the lenient temper of 
government, had effected the only pur- 
pose for which such laws could be passed, 
the preventing the growth of Popery. He 
wished likewise to remind the noble earl, 
that although he was far from wishing to 
. See those laws rigorously executed, be- 
cause repugnant to the first principles of 
humanity, and the tolerant spirit of the 
Protestant church established in this king- 
dom, he was not prepared to say that he 
would assent to a total and indiscriminate 
repeal of them ; for if penal statutes could 
be defended upon any ground, it must be 
that of preventing greater evils, and so 
far he believed if from no other motives, 
the evils they were intended to prevent 
had been in a great measure entirely re- 
moved. 

Earl Ferrers said, he was as averse to 
making experiments, or wishing to perse- 
cute as the right rev. prelate ; he thought 
he had fully explained himself upon that 


subject when he first rose, and as to mak. . 


ing experiments, he was not so self-suffi- 

Client as to take such a task upon himself, 

unaided or. unassisted by others; he rose 

Only to throw out a proposition to the 
(VOL. XxI.] 
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House for its opinion, particularly that of . 
the right rev. bench, whose advice and 
assistance, upon a subject of so much im. 
portance, he made no doubt he should be 
able to obtain. By what had now fallen 
from the learned prelate, he was given to 
understand what the temper of that bench 
was; and on that ground only, more than 
from any persuasion or conviction brought 
home to his mind by what had fallen from 
the learned prelate, he was willing to ac- 
quiesce in his lordship’s sentiments. 


March 27. The Bishop of Chester rose. 
He said, his motive for troubling their lord- 
ships was, in consequence ot what had 
fallen from a noble earl (Ferrers) on a 
former day, relative to the rapid mcrease 
of Roman Catholics. The noble earl’s 
speech had gone forth into the world, and | 
might create an alarm, which he was ena- 
bled to affirm, and that with confidence, 
would prove every way unfounded. Since 
he. had the honour of addressing their lord- 
ships the last time on the subject, he had 
made it his business to inquire more mi- 
nutely into the facts, and was well pleased 
to find his former arguments strengthened 
and confirmed. He then. read several 
computations of the rapid increase of 
buildings and inhabitants within certain 
parts and districts of his diocese within 
certain periods, beginning early in this 
century, and so up to the latest returns he 
was able to procure. In some places the 
proportion was a fourth, in others a third, 
a half; and in others again the numbers 
had increased four, five, six fold, or more; 
but he mentioned two in particular, which 
proved beyond question the rapid progress 
population had made in parts of the county 
of Lancaster. One was of Liverpool, 
which in 1700 contained but 5,000 inha- 
bitants, in 1770 contained 35,000; the 
other, a woine of the town of Manche 
ter, called Saltport, which contained only 
a few hundreds in 1719, and by the last 
return was found to contain 11,000 souls. 
After mentioning a great many particulars 
of a similar nature, he informed their lord- 
ships, that he had exerted himself, as far 
as lay in his power to collect the most ac- 
curate accounts, some from printed books, 
others from the clergy within his own dio- 
cese; and had been tolerably successful 
in his inquiries relative to that part of it, 
called the Archdeaconry, where he found 
the inhabitants had within half a century 
increased 40,000; and from such other 
parts of his diocese whence he had re- 

[aT] 
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ceived returns, which did not include the 
whole, the remainder amounted to 15,000: 
as far therefore as his inquiries had reach- 
ed, he was able to speak with precision, 
that within the period he had described, 
the inhabitants were increased 55,000, and 
when the remainder of the returns came 
in, he doubted not but they would be 
found to be much more. It had been said 
by the noble earl, that the Roman Ca- 
“tholics had increased within the diocese 
of Chester 2,000, between the years 1767 
and 1780. If however it was recollected, 
that it arose from a general increased po- 
pulation during that period within that 
diocese, it would maintain the very con- 
trary conclusion the noble lord wished to 
draw from it, for it would prove, that 
though they had increased, they had not 
increased iu proportion to that of the Pro- 
testant inhabitants; besides, notwithstand- 
ing the Roman Catholics had increased in 
the diocese of Chester, he had it from 


snch authority as he could safely depend: 


on, that within the period mentioned by 


the noble lord, the increase of Roman’ 


Catholics throughout England was no more 
than 1,500; in that point of view likewise, 
there was an actual decrease of the people 
of that persuasion throughout England, 
the diocese of Chester excepted, and there 
it had been fully proved that they bore no 
manner of proportion to the general in- 
creased population. 

Earl Ferrers said, he had taken his in- 
formation from the papers laid on the 
table, and consequently if he had mis- 
stated any thing the error was not imput- 
able to him, but to the species of informa- 
tion laid before the House. He was ex- 
tremely glad to hear many things which 
had fallen from the learned prelate; and 
was py satisfied of the truth of what 
the learned prelate had advanced, being 
mow fully convinced, that the apprehen- 
sions for the increasing growth of Popery, 
which he had expressed on a former day, 
were in a great measure groundless, or so 
far unfounded as to render such a measure 
as the one he wished to submit to the wis- 
dom of the legislature unnecessary for the 
present. 


Debate in the Lords on the Loan Bill.) 
March 21. On the order of the day for 
the third reading of the Loan Bill, | 

The Marquis of Rockingham said, he 
was totally uninformed, whether the Bill 
was or was not before their lordships till 
the evening before last, which was the dav 
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it was brought up from the other House, 
and read a first time. Yesterday he at- 
tended in his place, in order to deliver his 
sentiments on it upon the second reading, 
but the House was so badly attended, that 
he did not think it proper to speak to 
empty benches, and therefore postponed 
what he had to say to this day upon the 
Bill’s going to a committee; but here 
again he found himself disappointed, for 
he understood since he came into the 
House, that the Bill had not been com- 
mitted, but that every necessary form had 
been dispensed with, and the Bill ordered 
to be read a third time this day, contrary 
to all precedent respecting public bills, 
which should be publicly committed in the 
body of the House. But he did not mean 
to rest his opposition at all upon the mat- 
ter of form; his objections would be di- 
rected against the substance of the Bill, 
the manner in which it was framed, the 
corrupt source from which it originated, 
and the various mischiefs with which it 
was pregnant. The loan to which their 
lerdshics were going to give a sanction, 
by passing the present Bill, was one of the 
most corrupt in its formation, the most 
shameful in its progress, and the most in- 
jurious to the public that could possibly 
be conceived. 

After this introduction, his bi ob- 
served, that the loan presented two faces, 
the ostensible or open one, and the con- 
cealed; the former being framed so as to 
Impose upon the public within and without 
doors, and the latter to pillage them of 
their property ; the one was the pretended 
bargain made by the minister with the 
subscribers, in behalf or under the implied 
faith of parliament ; the other, a private 
contract, made with certain favourite sub- 
scribers for the most unjust, because tlie 
most shamefully corrupt, purposes. To 
prove what he now asserted, he would 
state the terms of both loans, or rather 
the real and pretended terms of the same 
loan, taken in two different points of view, 
in order that their lordships might be ena- 
bled to judge how far he was, or was not 
justified in the very harsh terms he had 
been obliged to bestow on it, when ex- 
pressing his disapprobation, he might in- 
deed add his detestation, of the whole 
transaction. The minister's terms, as laid 
before parliament, were as follow ; 
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- Here, then, was the bonus or profit 
stated by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in the face of the nation, of 5/. 14s. 
On the other hand, he begged their lord- 
ships to attend to the real, not to this fal- 
lacious statement, in which he would 
prove beyond question, that allowing the 
stocks to have been fairly valued, the bo- 
nus was upwards of 81, if not full &4 per 
cent. For to the foregoing were to be 
added the interest from the Ist of Feb. 
to the day of the payment, a period of 7 
weeks, at 3 and 4 per cent. which on 
each 100é. subscribed, amounted to 175i. 
stock, or about 5/. 7s. per annum, which 
within the period alluded to, would on that 
account alone put into the pocket of the 
subscriber nearly 8s. There. was a dis- 
count upon each prompt allowed, and 
finally all those subscribers who should 
make the last payment, on or before the 
middle of September, were to be paid 
interest throughout, from the Ist of Jan. 
' Taking, therefore, the bonus as stated by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
adding the other advantages he had now 
mentioned, suppressing all fractions of a 
shilling, the real bonus would be 108/. 7s. 

Before he proceeded farther, he thought 
it necessary to take notice of some parti- 
culars, which aggravated the conduct of 
the minister, because calculated to serve 
the subscribers at the expence of the na- 
tion. By Castaign’s paper, the Friday 
before the 9th, the day the Budget was 
opened, the 3 per cent. bore 58 and 59, 
and the 4 per cent. were done at 70. 
In the mean time a rumour of a peace 
was spread, which between that and Mon- 
day, the day the bargain was supposed to 
have been struck, rose the 3 per cent. to 
60, 61, and even 62, and the 4 per cent. 
to 72. Yet, though the noble lord him- 
self acknowledged that there was some 
foundation for such a rumour, and even 
in his place ventured to say, that there 
was & prospect, or at least an appearance 
of a tendency to peace, instead of avail- 
ing himself of that favourable opportu- 
nity, of making an advantageous bargain 
for the fave he rated the 4 per cent. at 
70, and the 3 per cent. at 58, just as if 
the stocks had not aes at all operated 
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upon by the rumour alluded to. There 
was another circumstance which deprived 
the noble lord of all apology, because in 
stating the progress of the bargain with 
the subscribers, he confessed, he had not 
entirely concluded it till Monday after, as 
his lordship expressed himself, there had 
appeared to him a disposition in the belli- 
gerent powers tending to peace. 

Such being the circumstances attend. 
ng the loan, he thought himself fully jus-- 
tified, in asserting, that on the day it was 
submitted to parliament, the bonus stated 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
5l. 14s. the 2/. 13s. arising from the 
prompts, discounts and previous com- 
mencement of ‘the interest from the Ist of 
January to the day of the first payment, 
with the depreciated value of the stock, 
added together, brought the bonus up to 
the monstrous sum of nearly 10 per cent. or 
1,200,000/. premium. He was,aware of the 
answers which might be made in defence of 
the loan: one was, the market fixed the 
price, and that the necessity of the state 
made the bargain, and not the minister ; 
that to be sure the bargain was a bad one, 
in one light, but a good one, when consi- 
dered as the best that could be made in 
the present exigency of affairs. He was 
ready to admit both as general proposi« 
tions, which could not be fairly called in 

uestion, or controverted; but that was 
the very point in issue between those who 
negociated the loan and defended it, and 
those who considered it, at the best, an 
improvident bargain, and most probably 
a corrupt one. He denied, that there 
was a necessity of dealing with onc set of 
men in preference to another, in order to 
enrich them at the expence of the public, 
or by plundering the public still more, to 
value the stocks 14, if not 2 per cent. 
under their intrinsic value. This formed 
the state of things, which he could never 
approve of, and a species of state neces- 
sity of which he would ever dispute the 
existence. He did not doubt, however, 
but the measure originated in necessity ; 
he meant ministerial necessity; for not- 
withstanding the numerous places, pen- 
sions, contracts, and every other species 
of influence, in the gift or disposal of’ the 
minister; notwithstanding the last effect 
of a weak and unpopular administration, 
he meant the lavish hand with which 
honours were conferred, upon all sizes 
and description of persons, such was the © 
folly, the madness, he might add the 
wickedness of the measures of governs 
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ment, that the minister found himself com- 
pelled to resort to this shameful waste of 
public money, to bring to his standard the 
corruptible part of his opponents, and to 
fix and persuade the wavering and doubt- 
ful among his friends. 
What he had yet offered on the sub- 
ject of the loan would be totally incom- 
lete, if he did not point out some of the 
eading circumstances respecting its nego- 
Ciation and distribution ; which he trusted, 
would serve to convince the greatest poli- 
tical sceptic that it was not only impro- 
vident, but highly corrupt. He should 
for this purpose recur to the only ground 
on which it was attempted to be defended 
in the other House, upon the supposition 
already mentioned, that althougi a very 
disadvantageous bargain, it was the best 
that could be made. He would unsay 
every syllable he had urged to the con- 
trary, if that was ‘the case, and would 
now proceed to offer his reasons to shew 
it was not. The amount of the offers 
made by those who wished to subscribe, 
he understood amounted to between 30 
and 40 millions, who, in the language of 
the treasury, were deemed good men, or 
persons supposed to be able to perform 
their engagements. This, surely, was a 
good ground for the minister to go to 
market on. He wanted to borrow a sum 
of money upon interest, and was willing 
besides to give a premium to the lender. 
If, as in the case of an individual, who wants 
to borrow 1,000/., and must have it, and 
there 1s but one lender, there thenecessity is 
evident; torhe submits because he cannot 
help it, and lies at the mercy of the mone 
Jender; but on the other hand, if when it 
ts known, that his security is good, and 
that he has two or more persons ready to 
advance the sum wanted, his agent, if he 
be able or honest, will endeavour to make 
the best bargain in his power: he will 
treat with the money lenders severally, 
and close with the man who will advance 
the money at ihe lowest terms. Was 
that the conduct of the minister? Did he 
propose terins to different persons? No 
such thing. He selected from among the 
subscribers a few men of great weight, 
and those he meant to serve, and give a 
preference to; and after going through 
all the idle forms of a mock nezociation, 
agreed to the terms they prescribed to 
hin, or he wished to prescribe to himself. 
But this is all assertion, it may be said. 
What proof ig there that every means 
were not tried to make a good bargain for 
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the public? Proof, he would affirm, little 
short of mathematical demonstration. 
For no specific bargain was made with 
any man. The minister came to parlia- 
ment, not on an actual contract with any 
particular man or description of men; he 
came only upon the faith of several offers 
amounting to upwards of 30 millions to 
be subscribed. What next? Why, when 
the persons who ofiered to subscribe, came 
to have the real sums entered before their 
names, it was discovered that four-fifths 
of the subscription was divided among the 
minister’s friends, and a few great monied 
men; ameng, in particular, several of the 
members of the other House, clerks. mean 
and obscure persons, &c. while, onthe other 
hand, some of the best names in the city 
were either excluded, or did not get more 
than athird, a fourth, or fifth, of what they 
wrote for. Either the minister foresaw 
the bargain would prove a very advan- 
tageous one to the subscribers, or that it 
was liable to great risk. 1f the former, he 
should have reduced the profit; if the lat- 
ter, it was rather singular that he should 
put those, whom he wished to serve, in a 
situation which might-possibly render an 
intended act of friendship a misfortune. 

It was a matter of opinion no way ma- 
terial to his argument, whether members 
of the other House in trade ought to have 
had any part of the subscription; but if 
not in trade, or dealers in money, he be- 
lieved it would be very difficult to persuade 
any man in his senses, that 10 per cent. 
profit upon a loan would not answer every 
purpose of influencing their conduct as 
much as if it had been actually issued 
from the Treasury. Consequently, the great 
numbers whose names appeared in the list 
laid before the other House, and the much 
greater number whose names were con- 
cealed or covered, convinced him that the 
loan was negociated with a view to bribe 
those who would not perhaps look for or 
receive a bribe in a direct manner.—He 
knew it was not parliamentary to speak 
of what passed in the other House; he 
would therefore say, that he heard the 
loan defended in a certain assembly on 
two grounds, besides those he had already 
recounted. One was, that if any benefit 
was likely to arise from a subscription of 
the kind, it was natural and proper that 
the minister should give a preference to 
his friends ; and that loans had been gee 
nerally understood, in former times, to be 
an engine of influence, and an appendage 
of administration, in order to enable them 
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to- conduct the affairs of government. To 
each of these he would give a specific 
answer, by demonstrating, that the fact 
having not happened, in reference to the 
period alluded to, it did not warrant the 
conclusion; and if it had happened, that 
its specific application in the present in- 
stance coulc not be maintained. 

He had been of an age sufficient to turn 
his attention to public affairs during the 
last glorious war, and the glorious conse- 
quences which attended it; and could 
therefore vouch for the truth of what he 
was going to assert, during the adminis- 
tration of lord Chatham, when the duke 
of Newcastle presided at the head of the 
Treasury. He had since refreshed his 
mind, by turning over such papers as 
enabled him to state correctly the facts he 
was about to mention. 

The bonus on the omnium of the loan 
of 1758, was but 1 3 per cent. on two mil- 
lions; in 1759, he believed at 4 per cent. 
discount upon four millions. In 1760, 
1 § uponeight millions; and the last # per 
cent. though twelve millions were raised. 
The next year the duke of Newcastle went 
out of office, and it was not til] 1763, the 
first year of lord Bute’s administration, 
that the minister for the time being ever 
thought of extending his influence, by 
plundering the nation in the midst of those 
distresses which are always the concomi- 
tants of a state of war, during an adminis- 
tration in which a secret over-ruling influ- 
ence was introduced, the fatal consequences 
of which, he feared, would only terminate 
with the overthrow of our constitution, if 
not the destruction of the nation itself. 
So far, he trusted, the fact was disproved, 
which was a full answer to the inference 
drawn from it; but he begged leave to 
add, that the glorious administration when 
lord Chatham was at the head of our coun- 
cils, a Newcastle at the head of our finances, 
and an Anson at the head of our navy, 
wanted no aid from corrupt or secret in- 
fluence. The influence of that day arose 
froin a well founded confidence in the wis- 
dom of their measures, in a well-carned 
popularity; in their spirited and vigorous 
plans, most happily executed; in an able 
and faithful disbursement of the public 
money committed to their management, 
and on the only true basis on which na- 
tional prosperity can ever safely be sup- 
ported, a firm and fixed attachment to the 
consitution, and every blessing we enjoy 
under it. 

Having touched upon a great variety 
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of other topics of less consequence, he - 
contended, that the minister itt the other 
House ‘iad broke his faith with parliament 
and the nation; and though he should not 
put a negative on the Bill, he deemed him- 
self called upon, as an act of duty, to tes- 
tify his total disapprobation of a loan, which 
at a time of such public calamity as the 
present, when the utmost economy became 
necessary, wantonly and corruptly lavished 
at least a million sterling ; and that, in his 
apprehension, merely for the purpose of 
influencing or bribing the representatives 
of the nation, in parliament, to give their 
countenance and support to the continu- 
ance of a most wicked, impolitic, and 
ruinous war. 
No reply was made. 

a third time and passed. 


The Bill was read 


Protest against passing the Loan Bill. 
The following Protest was thereupon 
entered : 

‘¢ Dissentient, 

‘¢ Because when a bargain improvident 
in its terms, corrupt in its operation, and 
partial in its distribution, is negociated by a 
minister acting for the public, its having 
passed through the House of Commons 
can be no reason for its passing without 
observation through the House of Lords. 
Without waving our undoubted right of 
giving a negative to this or any other Bill, 
we respect the principle of public credit 
too much to attempt at this juncture to 
exercise that right, though, if we looked 
only at the enormity of the abuse, the 
most direct opposition never could be more 
properly called for: 21 millions are added 
to the capital of the debt for a loan of 
twelve; 5 4 per cent. perpetual annuity is 
granted ; 650,000/. are to be levied in the 
yearly taxes upon the people. In sucha 
situation the most rigid economy ought 
to have been used, and the premium on 
the loan ought to have been reduced in 
proportion to the exorbitance of the inte- 
rest to be paid. Several circumstances 
apneared favourable to the minister, if his 
object had been to serve his own support. 
Besides the ‘prospects derived from the 
beginning of a negociation for peace, it is 
allowed that treble the sum subscribed 
had been offered, and a very large part of 
that surplus by persons more responsible 
than very many of those who were ad- 
mitted. In that situation, so favourable 
to the borrower, where the being permit- 
ted to Jend was sought with emulation, the 
first commissioners of the Treasury chose 
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to make a bargain, opened at 10 per cent. | He began by observing, that though this 


remium the day after the loan. 


Bill had received the approbation of a 


«¢ ‘This price was not the effect of mere | former House of Commons, that circum- 
popular opinion, or of artful management; ' stance could not preclude its being op- 


but was grounded on the real value of the 
great body of the other stocks at the time, 
and was no more than what arose from a 
just relation to the rest. We are the more 
dissatisfied with this shameful prodigality 
of public money, by comparing it with the 
period when a strict and conscientious 
management of public treasure at home 
became a foundation for the glory of our 
arms abroad. During the duke of New- 
castle’s administration, on the several suc- 
cessive loans from the year 1758 inclusive, 
to the time of his removal from office, 
never exceeded 1 1 per cent. at the open- 
ing ; was generally less, and sometimes at 
a discount; yet the national credit was in 
vigour. During that time 43 millions 
were borrowed. In those happy days, the 
ministers standing on national ground, 
were not in a state of servitude to any sct 
of men, nor led, through a false system of 
politics, to aggravate the distresses of their 
' country, by hiring a venal cry to personate 
the voice of the public, and to give support 
to the measures which had occasioned such 
- distresses. 
«< It is not a matter of surprise to us, at 
a time when such things can be done with 
impunity, that lords of the greatest honour 
and ability have wholly discontinued their 
attendance. But it is not improper that 
those lords who do sometimes attend, should 
record their names in testimony of their 
strong condemnation of the terms of this 
loan, and of the motives which (they con- 
ceive) dictated terms so very disadvanta- 
geous to the crown and the nation. 
(Signed )—Rockingham, Portland, 
Osborne, J. St. Asaph, De Ferrars, 
Fitzwilliams, Bolton, Ponsonby.” 


Debate tn the Commons on the Contrac- 
tors’ Bill.] March 21. The order of the 
day was read, for the commitment of the 
Bill * for restraining any person, being a 
member of the House of Commons, from 
being concerned himself, or any person in 
trust for him, in any contract made by the 
commissioners of the ‘l'reasury, the com- 
missioners of the Navy, the board of Ord- 
nance, or by any other person or persons, 
for the public service, unless the said con- 
tract shall be made at a public bidding.” 
On the question for the Speaker leaving 
the chair, 

Lord Beauchamp rose, and opposed it. 


posed in the present. Many different mo- 
tives might have actuated gentlemen of 
the last parliament, in the votes they gave 
on the subject of this Bill, which did not 
now subsist, or ought not to operate. In 
the ardour of reformation, then prevalent, 
many important propositions were before 
the House, and the people very urgent in 
their complaints: perhaps it was judged 
right to embrace the smallest innovation 

roposed, or perhaps it was a piece of de- 
icacy, not to dismiss in that House a Bill, 
by which its own independency was pro- 
fessedly supported, but leave it to be re- 
jected in the other. Whether these, or 
whatever other reasons induced the con- 
currence of the late House of Commons 
in this measure, the conduct of one parlia- 
ment ought not to govern any succeeding 
one. The principle of the Bill had never 
met his oy aoa for it presupposed a 
degree of corruption in the government, 
as well as among individuals, which, with- 
out proper evidence, could not fairly be 
affirmed. It was absurd to infer, from the 
corruption of a single contractor, that 
every man of the same description was in- 
capable of serving his country with inte- 
grity. Why should government be pre- 
cluded from intrusting the business of con- 
tracts to members of parliament, when 
perhaps among them might be found per- 
sons the best entitled to public confi- 
dence? Gentlemen should properly con- 
sider how essential it was that this depart- 
ment of office should be faithfully dis- 
charged. His lordship then entered into 
the structure of the Bill, and adduced 
many objections, which, though they did 
not go completely to the principle of it, he 
thought might fairly be urged against its 
commitment. First of all, more was con- 
tained in the Bill than its title and declar- 
ed design could warrant; for it excluded 
not only contractors themselves from the 
House, but all those who were employed 
or interested in the contract. Now this 
clause might, by construction, render 
many gentlemen ineligible, whose rights 
were not intended to be invaded, as most 
men of landed property had coals, copper, 
or timber, on their estates, all of which 
might be sold to contractors, and conse- 
quently involve the owner in the re: tric- 
tion of this Bill. But the proposed retor- 
mation would be as nugatory and uncon: 
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stitutional as ft was unlimited; for what ; Colonel Onslow not only disapproved of 
could be easier than to evade its provi- | the Bill on account of its being calculated 
sions, should contracts for the purpose of | to shut the doors of that House against 
corruption be actually bestowed, by hold- | the merchants in general, whom he thought 
ing them in the names of others, and so | one of the fittest descriptions of people to 
deriving the emolument without the inelt- | sit in it, but on the general idea of its in- 
gibility here created? On all these | troducing a spirit of innovation that might 
grounds, he was against the Bill going to ; be carried to a dangerous excess, If this 
a committee. Bill to exclude the merchants were passcd, 

Sir George Yonge said, the noble lord’s | he should not wonder to see some other 
strongest objections went rather to the | gentleman start up and propre to bring 
clauses than the principle of the Bill, and | in a Bill to excludethe military. As great 
as they served to shew that the Bill wanted | a variety of arguments might be used in 
amendment and was too loosely drawn, he | support of such a proposal, as could be 
could not but consider them as good rea- | advanced in support of the present Bill. 
sons for suffering it to go to a committee. | We should then hear violent harangues 

Earl Nugent argued against the Bill. | about the danger and the impropriety of 
He said the commission of accounts was | red coats. And then at a future day, a 
the source of salvation to be looked up to, | third gentleman would be encouraged to 
and not such bills as that under conside- | rise and propose the exclusion of every 
ration: which never had, nor never would | naval officer, then we must have no blue 
produce any good to the country. As a | coats; and after that a fourth might at- 
obee of this he instanced the Pension Bill, | tempt to do the same with the lawyers, 

rought in by Mr. Pulteney merely to re- | and then we must have no black coats and 
cover his popularity, when it was almost | great wigs, and to make that House again 
lost. ‘That Bill was declared at the time | a J’arliamentum Indoctum, an unlearned 
to be the great cleanser of that House, | parliament. Gentlemen might reason upon 
‘‘to purge its gross humours and purify | the latter position thus; ‘* These lawyers 
its blood.”? What had been the conse- | come here merely to get preferment, to 
quence? Let the gentlemen on the other | be made attornies and solicitors general, 
side the House answer: they who were | judges, and chief justices. Nay, sooner 
every day loud in declaring, that the | than miss the latter object, a lawyer will 
House was more corrupt than ever. He | consent to be a chief justice in air. They 
considered all attempts to disqualify men, | only puzzle us country gentlemen. Three 
and to exclude them from the fair enjoy- | or four of them get up, and make speeches 
ment of hereditary rights, as exceedingly | of three or four hours long each, till we 
improper. .It was not consistent with the | are so bewildered that we can scarcely tell 
true spirit and principle of our constitu- | white from black. Let’s out with them, 
tion. It was a mean, nibbling policy, ex- | and then we shall be the better able to 
tremely different from the broad and libe- | understand one another.” The colonel 
ral basis of the ancient fabric of our liber- | said, there would be no end to projects — 
ties; but there was an itch for reforma- | and alterations if the present proposal was 
tion prevalent in that House exccedingly | adopted. He had other reasons also for 
reprehensible. opposing it. In the first place, he had 

Mr. Powys attacked the noble lord who | rather at any time sit down with a gentle- 
began the debate on his mode of argu- | man than with his footman. If the Bill 
ment: his lordship had, he said, reasoned | passed, all the respectable and wealthy men 
against the commitment on the very | would stay out of parliament, and they 
ground which evinced its necessity, and | would send their servants and dependents 
had condemned it in one breath for being | to that House. In fact, if the minister 
too efficient, and altogether nugatory. | chose to practise corruption, it would be 
The noble lord surely did not offer such | done in a much more underhand manner, 
arguments to convince the House, nor | Now, every person knew who the con- 
could he be convinced by them himself, | tractor was; if the Bill passed, the con- 
but had suspended his true ones from | tract would go through so many hands, 
some of those motives he had imputed to | that a great deal more of the public money 
the last parliament, either wishing to con- | would be wasted; if gentlemen, however, 
cede to the people by the most ineffectual | were violently bent on purifying that 
reformation they desired, or to stop the | House, let them begin with turning out all 
progress of this Bill in the upper House, | those members that were sent there by 
as formerly, 
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dukes, and marquises, and earls ; we heard 
in that House of the duke’s man, and the 
earl’s man, and the Nabob’s man,—men 
who recommended themselves solely by 
their oratory, who combined together in 
gangs, and getting a lawyer at their head, 
were sufficiently formidable todo mischief, 
and impede the operations of government. 
He objected to the Bull, because it went 
to take away a legal right from the elected; 
and he should object to the Bill to be next 
taken into consideration, because that was 
designed to take away legal rights from 
the electors. 

‘Sir P. J. Clerke pointed out the perni- 
cious tendency of contracts to the inde- 
pendency of the House, and called them 
more dangerous means of influence than 
any others in the hands of government. 
He alluded particularly to the favours con- 
ferred upon Messrs. Muir and Atkinson, 
the latter of whom was stated in the list of 
the subscribers to the loan to have only 
200,000/. but all these dependents and 
connections appeared at the same time 
considerable subscribers. Similar to this 
was the case of an eminent banker, whose 
subscription was given at 60,000/. while 
every clerk in his house had astonishing 


large sums to the amount altogether of 


more than 300,000/. He animadverted 
on what had been advanced in objection 
to the Bill, and particularly on the argu- 
ments advanced by the noble lord who 
begun the opposition to it. It was rather 
singular, that after so Jong a time, such 
arguments should be resorted to. It was 
a strange discovery, that the members of 
that House were to be prevented by the 
Bill from selling to government the pro- 
duce of their estates. No such idea had 
ever entered into his head: but if a mem- 
ber of that House went into the closet of 
a first lord of the treasury, and there 
made a secret bargain, by which he re- 
ceived three times the sum_ for his 
timber, his iron, or his copper, that it was 
worth, the Bill interfered and discharged 
that member from his seat in that House, 
because it was evident that he had an 
interest In maintaining the war in which 
we are 60 unfortunately engaged, and 
that his interest and those of his constitu- 
ents were different. He ridiculed the 
affected terrors about innovation and en- 
croachment. ‘To be sure, the fabric of 
the constitution would receive a dreadful 
shock by the exclusion of contractors ! 
They were a set of men for whom the con- | 
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reverence! He begged leave to make an 
honourable distinction between the fair 
and respectable merchant, who made his 
contracts at a public bidding, and exe- 
cuted them in an open, responsible man- 
ner, and the man who made parliamentary. 
interest the ladder to preference, and who 
was protected in every peculation for the 
same cause. He.wished to see merchants 
in that House: he considered them as the 
most respectable men, when they came 
there independent, with the virtuous in- 
tention of guarding the commercial wel- 
fare of the kingdom. But it could be no 
hardship upon them to be told by an 
act, that if they preferred a secret to an 
open contract, they must give up their he- 
reditary eligibility of sitting in that House. 
They knew the terms, and it was a volun- 
tary surrender of their right on their own 
part, not a violent disfranchisement by 
parliament. The argument also, that the 
Bill would be injurious to the public ser- 
vice, because many contracts would re- 
quire to be made in private, was idle and 
silly: it did not prevent government from 
making private contracts; it only directed 
them, when they made such contracts, to 
seek for merchants who were not members 
of parliament, and it was a libel upon that 
body of men, to say that there were not a 
sufficient number of men properly qualified 
to execute the contracts of government 
out of that House. It was equally puerile 
to say, that there would be danger in 
giving the contract at all times to the 
lowest bidder. There was no such pro- 
vision in the Act. It left a degree of dis- 
cretion in. government, sufficient to guard 
against the evil of intrusting contracts to 
needy adventurers. ‘The best bidder was 
not always the lowest bidder, and govern- 
ment by this Bill would still be left in the 
exercise of their judgment, to give the 
preference where it was most justly due. 

Mr. Rosewarne began with observing, 
that as this Bill had been repeatedly the 
topic of parliamentary discussion, he did 
not rise with any hopes of throwing new 
light on a subject, which must be consider- 
ed as nearly exhausted; and yet, as a 
new member of a new parliament, he 
could not content himself with giving a 
silent vote on so important a subject ; and 
as, from his situation, he never could pos- 
sibly be a contractor, he felt himself more 
at ease in speaking his mind on this occa- 
sion. lie then observed, that an hon. 
gentleman had said he by no means wish- 


stitution ought to entertain the greatest | ed to exclude merchants, who had a seat 
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in that House, from executing contracts, 
and that the Bill would not prevent them ; 
it only prevented their doing it impro- 
erly. Undoubtedly, there was a salvo 
in the Bill, that merchants may have con- 
tracts, provided it is at a public bidding ; 
but gentlemen must know it was impos- 
sible to treat for those things at a public 
bidding ; the consequence would be, that 
a number of persons, noways responsible, 
would attend, and beat down thie prices of 
all commodities infinitely below the stand- 
ard; and if such persons were the con- 
tractors, they would not be able to exe- 
cute them, and the consequence would 
be, our fleets and armies would be either 
starved or poisoned. He had heard no 
answer given to an objection made by an 
‘hon. member, which appeared to him un- 
answerable: to wit, that the Bill was nu- 
gatory in itself. Ee begged leave to pur- 
sue the argument a little farther. If mi- 
nisters were really those corrupt creatures 
the other side of the House painted them 
to be, and members were equally willing 
to be corrupted, would this Dill prevent 
it? Exactly the contrary; it would pro- 
duce a dark, vile, secret corruption, ten- 
foid worse than that which was pretended 
to exist at present; and, instead of hav- 
ing men in responsible situations, amenable 
to the justice of parliament, they would 
have none for contractors but such as 
would be totally incapable of perform- 
ing their contracts, and perhaps, when 
called on to answer for their conduct, 
they would not be to be found. But did 
gentlemen really think it was a necessary 
consequence of a member having a con- 
tract, that in holding a place under govern. 
ment, he was thereby induced to support 
government on all occasions, even in case 
a minister was to attempt to destroy the 
liberties and constitution of the country ? 
From whence did they draw this conclu- 
sion? Was it from their own feelings? No; 
he would not do them that injustice ; they 
did not really think it themselves, It was 
the common-place language of every op- 
position, and increased in violence in pro- 
portion to the length of time a minister 
continued in office, and therefore it was 
not to be wondered at, that it operated 
so strongly at present. But if a minister 
was ever to be hardy enough to attempt to 
make the experiment, and introduce a Bill 
into the House really hostile to liberty and 
our excellent constitution, he did not doubt 
but he would be as firmly opposed by a 
great majority on that side the House, as 
fp VOL. XX. | 
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by any of the contract opponents on the 
other. That on the whole, there did not 
appear to be either policy or justice in the 
formation of the Bin, and that he cer- 
tainly should vote against it. He then 
reminded the House, that in a former de- 
bate he had mentioned his very peculiar 
situation, and that in the ek of the 
clamours for the reduction of salaries, his 
own had been considerably increased ; that 
his enemies had dared to represent it as a 
vile election job, a secret bargain with the 
treasury, so that what he had considered 
as the greatest honour of his life, had been, 
through the malice of his enemies, endea- 
vourcd to be wrested to the ruin of a 
character, which was before wholly irre- 
proachable. He had called on the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon to justify him from 
this scandalous aspersion; but the noble 
lord had not answered his call; he could 
not therefore rest satisfied. He called 
now solemnly on the noble lord to declare, 
on his honour, if there was the least 
shadow of foundation for the vile report. 
If the noble lord hesitated to do him jus- 
tice, he would certainly do justice to him- 
self, by instantly resigning the office, and 
paying into the public treasury every 
farthing he had received in consequence 
of the additional salary, and then he should 
at least have the consolation of knowing 
that he had served his country to the 
utmost of his abilities, and that his ser- 
vices had been rewarded with the appro- 
bation of his countrymen, which he should 
ever esteem a very great reward. His 
colleague was not in the House on the 
former occasion. Let him now declare 
what he knew of the matter, and whether 
his conduct on the occasion was not 
grounded on principles of honour and 
virtue. He could not rest satistied, till 
this matter was fully explained. 

Lord North apologized to the hon. gen- 
tleman for not having attended to his ap- 
peal a few days since; called on in the 
solemn manner that he had been, he felt 
it incumbent on him to do justice to the 
hon. gentleman’s character, but imagining 
he should have had occasion to rise in the 
course of the day, he had waited for an 
opportunity ; the debate, however, taking 
a new turn, it so happened, that no oc- 
casion had offered. Undoubtedly, the 
hon. gentleman had a right to expect that 
he should do him justice in assisting to 
clear his character from those aspersions 
which had been thrown out; that asstst- 
ance he was extremely ready to give, 
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The hon. gentleman held the office of vice 
warden of the stannaries of the duch 
Cornwall, and two years ago the lord 
warden presented a petition to the Trea- 
sury, signed by almost every nobleman and 
gentleman in the county, stating, that the 
vice warden’s duty was extremely labo- 
rious, that the hon. gentleman discharged 
it with great ability, fidelity, and very 
much to his honour; and that he was ex- 
tremely ill paid for his trouble. As this 
petition had the most respectable list of 
subscribers’ names annexed to it, that per- 
haps were ever put upon paper, and as it 
spoke of the hon. gentleman in terms of 
the highest respect, the Treasury imme- 
diately instituted an inquiry, and found 
every allegation of the petition true; it 
appeared on examination, that the duty of 
the vice warden was very laborious indeed ; 
the hon. gentleman having sometimes 80 
or 90 causes to try In a year, some of which 
took up two or three days hearing, and 
for which he received a salary by no means 
adequate. Upon this ground it was, and 
upon no other, that his salary was aug- 
mented. With regard to the addition 
having been granted by way of election 
job, nothing could be further from the 
truth than such an insinuation. He had 
never seen the hon. gentleman but once 
before he became a member of that House, 
and so little did he know of his having any 
interest in a borough, he really could not 
have told, previous to his election, in what 

art of Cornwall his interest lay. Mr. 

osewarne’s return for Truro, was first 
announced to him by the public news- 
papers, and he could with the greatest 
confidence assert, that the augmentation 
of his salary was promised long since, in 
consequence of the petition he had men- 
tioned.—His lordship now said a few words 
on the question before the House. It was 
absurd to imagine, that if contracts were 
ear disposed of, the highest bidder 
would be the most responsible person: on 
the contrary, it was the adventurer only 
who would contract on hazardous terms, 
while ‘the monied man, able to employ 
his property in other channels, would re- 
quire an adequate advantage for serving 
the public. Where the trust was conse- 
quential therefore, it was requisite to give 
a discretionary power for lodging it in 
safe hands. 


After some further conversation, the 
question being put, That the Speaker do 
now leave the chair, the House divided: 
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So it pussed in the negative. It was 


then resolved, That this House will, upon 
this day six months, resolve itself into the 
said committee. 


Debate on Mr. Crewe’s Bill to disable 
Revenue Officers from Voting at Elections. ] 
The order of the day being read, for the 
second reading of the Bill ‘for better 
securing the freedom of elections of mem- 
bers to serve in parliament, by disablin 
certain officers employed in the collection 
or management of his Majesty’s revenues, 
from giving their votes at such elections,” 

Earl Nugent opposed it, on the same 
ground that he had the Contractors’ Bill; 
namely, that these innovations were ex- 
tremely dangerous and nugatory. He 
was an enemy to disqualifications of every 
sort, and had never been in the opinion 
that they could answer any salutary pur- 
pose, either by purifying that House, or 
rendcring the constituent body less cor- 
rupt. He had said that Mr. Pulteney’s 
Place Bill, which was a scheme more likely 
in theory to produce salutary consequences 
than any of these chimerical notions, had 
yet proved a mere chimera. It had done 
nothing, if we believe the daily assertions 
of gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, that we were more corrupt than 
ever, and that the influence of the crown 
had increased, and was increasing. He 
declared that he did not think it justifiable 
in that House to disqualify a great body of 
their constituents, merely because they 
were useful and necessary servants of the 
crown, and valuable members of socicty. 
It was an illiberal sentiment to believe, 
that because they received a small emolu- 
ment for their services, that therefore they 
were to prostitute their franchises, and 
give up their opinion to the disposal of 
others. 

Mr. T. Townshend warmly supported 
the Bill, and reprobated the vague ideas of 
the noble lord, that there was either cruelty 
or injustice in taking from excisemen their 
richt of voting at elections. It was a dis- 
franchisementonly uponcertain conditions, 
and which conditions were fairly pointed 
out and specified: if the freeholder of any 
county, or the burgess of any corporation, 
chose to accept it under the condition of 
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surrendering, while he held it, his franchise 
of voting. It was therefore a matter of 
election, and depended totally on himself. 
If he considered his franchise superior in 
value to the office, he would reject the 
one and preserve the other. In short, 
being a matter of choice, a mere condition 
annexed to a valuable consideration, it 
could not be either unjust or severe. On 
the contrary, it would be a kindness to 
excisemen to take from them this painful 
franchise, in the unrestrained exerc se of 
which they were obliged to sacrifice friend- 
ship often, and opinion almost always. He 
mentioned several instances of severity in 
this particular, and several boroughs, 
where the independent interest had been 
totally overborne by this undue influence 
of the crown. He knew boroughs, where, 
by the overbearing influence of excise 
officers, government had it in their power 
to place what gentlemen they pleased, 
without consulting the inclinations of the 
electors, or even taking the decent trouble 
of informing them who it was that the 

meant to impose epee them. By this 
means it frequently happened that so far 
from giving a preference to the court can- 
didate, from their opinion of his abilities, 
integrity, or zeal for their interests, they 
knew not even his person, and never heard 
of his name till it was declared from the 
hustings. Nay, to such a length was this 
A of domination and slavery carried, 
that even the candidates themselves were 
unacquainted with one another, and when 
they met upon the hustings, or afterwards 
by accident, they would accost one another 
with a sort of distant civility: ‘ Sir, your 
name— fou have the advantage of me,” 
and so forth. All this unaccountable and 
slavish system, however, must be main- 
tained, because innovation was dangerous. 
Whatever errors intruded into the ancient 
sinplicity of our constitution must be 
cherished because the skill of the phy- 
sician might be fatal. Such arguments 
were too idle to bear a moment’s reflection. 
This evil ought to be remedied. It had 
advanced to an enormous weight of influ- 
ence,. and the disgraceful consequences 
of it brought obloquy on that House as 
well as ruin on the country. He men- 
tioned one borough in particular, where 
the hereditary interest of an ancient family 
had been totally overthrown by this cor- 
rupt power, and where the electors, with 
tears in their eyes, and with heavy hearts, 
were compelled to abandon their patron 
and their friend, to vote fora stranger, that 
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they might preserve their places. A num- 
ber of instances of a similar nature might 
be produced sufficient to convince the 
House that it would be kindness and not 
cruelty to relieve them from this disagree- 
able right. 

Mr. Perceval spoke against the Bill, as 
tending to deprive a great and respectable 
number of the electors of this kingdom of 
their ancient and inherent franchise. He 
disapproved of all such plans of reforma- 
tion. In all these modern systems of re- 
form, it seemed to be the design to give 
the right of voting to those who had it not, 
and to take it from those who had. Admit 
the propriety of this disqualifying Bill, and. 
the same arguments would go against any 
description of men in the kingdom. 

Mr. Crespigny mentioned an instance of 
a whole body of excisemen resisting bribes 
and menaces, when thrown out by govern- 
ment to induce them to vote for a man 
whom they disapproved. These were his 
constituents, and he had therefore a right 
to say that they were not dangerous pos- 
sessors of the right. 

Mr. Rolle supported the principle of the 
Bill as a just and necessary measure of re- 
form, by which the freedom of election 
would in a great measure be restored. 
In his own canvas for Devonshire, he had 
met with many instances of the cruel bon- 
dage in which the excise officers were 
hefd, and one ip particular, which struck 
him very forcibly. A person who was an 
intimate friend of his own, was compclled 
to vote for the other candidate, after hav- 
ing given him his assurance of voting for 
him, in consequence of a peremptory in- 
junction, accompanied with a menace, 
that if he did not, he would be turned out 
of his office; his friend shewed him the 
letter, and appealed to him for his advice ; 
he was himself determined to vote for him 
at all hazards, but Mr. Rolle said, he 
would not be the means of depriving him 
and his family of support, and insisted on 


his voting on the other side. 


Lord John Cavendish contended for the 
propriety of the Bill. He said, that this 
gentle, easy, and practicable reform, was 
absolutely necessary, for things could not 
go on as they were; the people would be 
taught by misfortune first to despise, and 
afterwards to resist the legislative power. 

The question being put, that the Bili be 
read a second time; the House divided: ” 

Tellers. 
Vek ee Crewe - + - = 


Lord John Cavendish - ‘ 86. 
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Mr. Charles Townshend 
Noes Sir Grey Cooper - - F133 
So it passed in the negative. It was 


then ordered, that it be read a second time 
this day six months. 


Debate on Mr. Minchin’s Motion re- 
specting the Staie of the Navy, Dock 
Yards, &c.] March 25. Mr. Minchin 
said, he could not decline bringing the 
present state of the navy before the House, 
because delicate people might fear it would 
prove dangerous to our future operations. 
He thought there was no ground for such 
fear. He considered that the greatness, 
commerce, and trade of this country, en- 
tirely depended upon her navy, not even 
such a navy as would defend her coasts, 
or such as might stand a comparison with 
any other foreign power, but a marine 
force superior to that of the whole House 
of Bourbon. When the naval superiority 
of this country came to be seriously dis- 
puted with us, it was time to look about 
and to be alarmed, and make the most 
spirited exertions in order to turn the 
balance in our favour, It was agreed on 
all hands, that the navy of Great Britain, 
on which the very existence of this coun- 
try depended, and which had lately been 
the sovereign of the ocean, was now s0 
mutilated and depressed, that that sove- 
reignty was lost, even without striking a 
blow. We had, it was true, beaten the 
Spaniards last winter twelvemonth. We 
had triumphed over the Dutch, and were 
superior to our enemies in the West In- 
dies; but that was but a partial supcrio- 
rity; a superiority liable every day to be 
wrested from us. France had been, and 
must shortly be again, superior to us in 
those seas; but the circumstance which 
filled him with equal grief and astonish- 
ment was, that we had been inferior at 
home, in the Channel and the Bay; in each 
of which places we had been obliged to 
fly from a superior and flying enemy. 
The fact was notorious, in our own chan- 
nel, in view of our own coasts. It was no 
less so last winter. Here he did not speak 
from common hearsay. The first lord of 
the Admiralty had acknowledged, that 
admiral Darby had but 17 men of war of 
the line under his command when the ad- 
vanced frigates got sight of the French, 
consisting of $8, if not 44. Now, what 
was 19 or 29, when opposed to 38 or 44? 
Nothing. Therefore, when he considered 
that this empire, formerly deemed the so- 
vereign of the sea, had lost that title with- 
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out striking a blow, he could not suffer 
any consciousness of his own inability to 
do justice to the subject, to prevent him 
from bringing it under consideration. The 
navy had been managed in a manner so 
unaccountably impotent and extravagant, 
that something must be done. We could 
not go on inthe same wild and wanton 
track, without system, without cconomy, 
without exertion, and without success. 

He trusted that this would be but the 
first of a scries of enquiries, from which 
such wholesome reformations might be 
made, as might tend to the permanent be- 
nefit of the state. He wished to arrange 
the topics of consideration under different 
heads. ‘The first object to which he wished 
to lead them, was to a subject of account. 
And gentlemen, though they did not belong 
to the navy, were still capable of examin- 
ing the state and condition of our dock- 
yards; they would be able to judge, from 
observation, of the number of our fleet, 
and to compare it with the sums that had 
been voted for the purpose of raising and 
maintaining that fleet ; they would be able 
to judge of the activity, or the indolence 
of our naval exertions; to compare what 
was done with what was promised, and 
what was necessary. All this he con- 
ceived men who had not made the profes. 
sion their peculiar study might be able to 
do. And another duty, as representatives 
of the people, they might be able to per- 
form; and that was, to inquire into the 
expenditure of the money which they 
granted for the navy with so liberal a hand. 
‘This was the first topic. During the late 
peace, from 1762 for a series of years 
upwards, the buildings, rebuildings, &c. 
had never exceeded 400,000/. but for 
several years past they had amounted to 
upwards of 600,000/. Ing the former 
period we had built 5 ships of war at an 
average annually, and in the present pe- 
riod of war not more than three ships, 
though our navy debt was upwards of ten 
millions. The reason was evident. Sums 
of money had been granted year after 
year, for the purpose of building and re- 
pairing the ships of war, and estimates 
were given in to the House, on which the 
money was granted; but there were no 
checks, no vouchers of the application of 
that money, and parliament did not know 
that it was eniployed as directed. On the 
contrary, there were circumstances of 
proof on the annual estimates that the 
money was not applied, that the commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty did not keep their 
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promise with the public, and that ships re- 
mained from year to year unfinished. 
There were many ships in the several 
dock. yards under this predicament. One 
of them only he would mention, and this 
was the Narcissus, a sloop building in 
Plymouth dock-yard. In the estimate for 
1777, 3,000/. was required for completing 
the Narcissus; and in a note added to the 
article it was declared, that she would be 
finished in the month of May of that year. 
In 1778, so far from being finished, she 
wanted more than she did before, and 
4,0001. was given to complete her. In 
1779 the Narcissus still stood on the stocks, 
all the former money was gone, and a still 
larger sum was yet wanted to give her the 
finishing stroke. 5,000/. was now granted, 
and still she was promised to be finished. 
_ Another year came, however, and brought 
with it, as usual, the Narcissus; 5,040. 
were now given, and not a stroke had 
been given to her from that time to this. 
This was a single instance, out of the 
many, that appeared upon the estimates, 
of the conduct of the commissioners in 
this respect. Perhaps it would be said, 
that though the money was voted for the 
specific purpose of repairing certain ships, 
yet it might have been applied to other 
purposes more immediately necessary to 
the service, and which were not foreseen 
at the time that the estimates were laid 
before the House. This was the pretext, 
he knew, which had always been given for 
this irregular procecding ; but, in his opi- 
nion, it was not an exculpation. An ac- 
count should be given to the House of the 
application of that money. It should be 
specified how it was expended, that the 
Ifouse might have the satisfaction of 
knowing that it was not improperly wasted; 
that it was not put into the pocket of the 
first lord of the Admiralty, or that it was 
not, like old stores and shipping, sold for 
his benefit. He wished to see the practice 
in this case corrected, and for this purpose 
he meant to move for leave to bring ina 


Bill, by which he trusted a plan would be | 
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and that this sum should be more than the 
estimates given ; but for all the application 
the commissioners should be obliged to 
account. This would simplify the cx- 
pence, and would take away the suspicions 
which lay against the commissioners in 
the present practice of the board. 

There were two assertions that had been 
made, both of which he should venture 
flatly to deny, and these were, that the 
navy of England could only be encreased 
to a certain point, and that it had reached 
that point already. He was aware, that 
these assertions were founded on an idea, 
that after the navy was increased to the de- 
gree that our navy was increased at present, 
neither more ships, nor more men, were to 
be procured. is he was as ready to 
contradict, as he was to deny the other ; 
and for the best reason in the world, be- 
cause he was convinced that both ships 
and men might be had, if the proper exer- 
tions were made by the board of Admi- 
ralty, and discipline was restored to the 
navy. It was with singular pleasure, that 
he had lately heard a motion from a noble 
lord, for an increase of the number of ma- 
rines. That was a certain way to get 
sailors. Let any gentleman move to vote 
for 20,000 more marines, and he would 
second the motion. The marines were the 
corps, which, if properly encouraged, would 
prove most valuable nurseries for our sea- 
men, a never failing source that could 
not be sufficiently cherished. One great 
cause of the deficiency of the number of 
our seamen was the desertion, which far 
exceeded any thing of the kind last war. 
This must be curcd by some means or 
other, or it would be impossible to have 
such a navy as could diminish, at least, if 
not destroy the marine of France. 

He complained of the slow manner in 
which the men worked in the King’s yards. 
He said, there were more ship-wrights 
employed in Deptford dock-yard, than in 
all the private ship-builders’ yards upon 
the Thames put together, and reckoned 
in the aggregate: and yet it was notorious, 


-established more simple in its nature, and} that in Deptford yard the rule was, to 
less liable to abuse. The principle of it| build one ship of war and two frigates in a 
was to provide that the commissioners in | twelvemonth, whereas the private ship- 
the several yards should be called upon to! builders, notwithstanding the quantity of 
give an account upon oath of the sum of; business which they did for the India 
money that would be wanted for the seve-; company, for individuals who fitted out 
ral repairs and buildings to be undertaken | privateers, letters of marque, &c. and for 
in the year, and that such estimates should : the merchants, built for government eleven 
be laid before the House on their meeting, ' ships of war, besides frigates and lesser 
in order that a sum, in toto, should be! vessels, in thesametime. This was owing 
granted for the whole of the navy service, | to the total want of discipline in the King’s 
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faa and to an idea, which though he | yards of Deptford, Woolwich, Chatham, 


ew it was a received maxim in ship- ‘ Sheerness, | 


building, he could not but controvert, viz. 
the idea that the longer a ship continued 
in her frame, with her sides uncovered, 
the better, and the more durable the ship 
would be when finished. Tender as the 
ground was upon which he was treading, 
he nevertheless, would venture to step 
firmly, and to assure the House, that he 
had the evidence of his senses to support 
him in bis assertion. There were, at this 
time, two ships which had cost the public 
very large sums indeed, that had remained 
in their frames till the timbers absolutely 
became rotten, and were forced to be 
taken out of them; he meant the Royal 
Sovereign, at Plymouth, and the Warrior, 
at Portsmouth. The former was so bad 
from decay, that even her keel was forced 
to be taken away, and a new one put in its 
stead. These two ships, then, were proofs 
of the truth of what he BAN and 
might serve as a stimulus to covering in 
ships of war sooner, by which means they 
would be got ready for sea much more 
expeditiously, and the country be served 
more effectually. Hemight adduce many 
other instances of a similar nature, but he 
mentioned those only to shew, that the 
system of continuing ships so long on the 
frame, and afterwards so long onthe stocks, 
answered none of the ends which had been 
so pompously held forth ; he should there- 
fore wish that the ships were run up on 
the spur of the occasion, in order that a 
sudden force might be produced: and he 
was convinced that the more expeditious 
method which the French had of complet- 
ing their ships was infinitely more proper 
and useful. He had conversed with some 
of the most experienced shipwrights in 
England on the subject, and he was ena- 
bled to say, on their judgments, that after 
a ship had stood in the frame through the 
changes of the wet and dry seasons, that 
was tor a year, the longer she stood after 
that time, she received more injury than 
bencfit. He then proposcd two motions, 
the first was, ‘¢ That leave be given to 
bring in a Bill for the better and more 
effectual making up and laying before par- 
liament, the accounts of the sums expend- 
ed for building, rebuilding, and repairs of 
his Majesty’s ships of war in his Majesty’s 
dock-vards and other dock-yards in Great 
sritain.”” This motion he intended to 
follow with another, ** That there be iaid 
before this House an account of the num- 
ber of shipwrights employed in the dock- 


ortsmouth, Deal, and Har- 
wich, on the Ist of January, with the 
names of the several officers in each yard.” 

Sir George Yonge seconded the motion. 
The manner in which the navy estimates 
were presented to that House called loudly 
for some regulation. As the estimates 
were now managed, it was impossible for 
any person to know how much we were 
spending, or how much longer we could 
support the war. It would perhaps amaze 
the House, but we were expending upon 
our navy 50,000/. a day! With regard to 
what his hon. friend had said relative to 
the slowness with which our ships of war 
were built, it certainly was greatly to be 
lamented, and ought to be avoided. 
France, it was obvious, avoided it, for 
there was one remarkable instance that 
had come to his knowledge; and that 
was, the Ville de Paris, which was so crip- 
pled in the action of the 27th of July, that 
she was with difficulty towed into port, and 
there obliged to undergo a thorough re- 
pair; nay, her very keel was taken out, 
and a new one put in; so that she was 
almost entirely new, when the workmen 
had done with her ; and yet this very Ville 
de Paris that went into dock a shattered, 
and almost totally ruined 90 gun ship in 
the beginning of” August, turned out of 
dock in the April following an almost 
complete new 100 gun man of war. 

Sir Charles Bunbury said he could not 
rise to speak on 80 interesting a subject 
without returning his thanks to the hon. 
gentleman who had brought it on, and 
thereby rescued the House from the im- 
putations it had lain under, for having on 
the day of the naval estimates neglected 
the important consideration of the fleet of 
England, in order to -enter into a discus- 
sion of what had been sufficiently discussed 
before, and in full as proper a place; the 
unfortunate conduct of a much censured 
though highly rewarded vice-admiral. An 


imputation which the parliament of Great - 


Britain never could have incurred, had it 
not been led away by that violent spirit of 
party, which, at the same time that it in- 
flames the passions of the weak, perverts 
the reason of the wise; that baneful and 
malignant spirit which preys upon the vitals 
of this enfeebled country, which damps 
its ardour, which cripples its exertions, 
and which threatens its destruction, even 
more than the combined force of its for- 
midable adversaries, by proscribing from 
its service, at this hour of difficulty and 
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eril, the ablest and most distinguished of 
its citizens. Sir Charles said he was asto- 
nished at having heard a right hon. gen- 
tleman some time ago boast that we had 
300,000 men in arms, which was more 
than Louis 14 had. Instead of this he 
would have done better to have referred 
the House to the example of Louis 16, 
who was wisely using every means in his 
power to render his marine respectable 
and powerful. That example was worthy 
of our imitation. If the destruction of 
the marine of our enemies was the great 
object we were to pursue, and the only 
means of attaining what we all most 
ardently wished for, an honourable and 
lasting peace; that object, he contended, 
could only be observed by augmenting the 
power of the marine of England. Here 
sir Charles urged the propriety of employ- 
ing those of the most distinguished abili- 
ties in the department of the Admiralty, 
and reprobated the conduct of the present 
commissioners, from the beginning of the 
war to the present hour, stating the evils 
that had accrued to the country from their 
want of foresight; diligence, and cco- 
nomy ; an instance of the latter, he proved 
from the papers on the table, that the 
whole expence of the navy for the year 
1762 (the most costly of the late war) 
amounted to 6,308,205/. whereas that for 
the year 1780, came to 8,853,249/. That 
was above two millions and a half more, 
‘though in 1762 we had 89 ships of the 
line, and in 1780 only 86. Sir Charles 
took notice of the war with Holland, and 
declared he knew not how he was to ac- 
count for it. The spirited and cheerful 
North Briton might rejoice at it, and pro- 
mise himself a rich and golden harvest, 
but as an East Briton, as the representa- 
tive of a large manufacturing county, 
which touched not an ear of the precious 
corn, which reaped only a crop of thistles, 
an accumulation of grievous taxes, who 
mourned the event, and daily felt its fatal 
consequences ; he must beg leave to de- 

lore it as a melancholy circumstance. 

t was a poor comfort to his constituents 
to be told, that there were people in the 
island of St. Eustatius as miserable as 
themselves. The adventurers in priva- 
teers, and those who were concerned in 
letters of marque, might rejoice at it; 
they had, he heard, taken many Dutch 
vessels, but he had not yet heard of their 
getting any Dutch cargoes. The ships 
they had hitherto taken were chiefly 
freighted with English property, with the 
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roperty of their next door neighbours. 
He rejoiced as heartily as any man at the 
success of his Majesty's arms. The cap- 
ture of St. Eustatius, considering that we 
had forced Holland to join the number of 
our foes, was an important event; how 
far it would prove a glorious one, depended 
altogether on the use that might be made 
of it. If it inflamed the arrogance of the 
British ministry, if it induced them to use 
more lordly and haughty language, when 
they were treating for peace, it would be 
a melancholy prize; if, on the other 
hand, it was properly used, it would be a 
truly valuable capture. He advised his 
noble friend in the blue ribbon, not to 
suffer those commanders and proprietors 
of privateers, who had huzzaed him into 
the war with Holland, to prevent him from 
making peace. He knew his benevolent 
and pacific disposition would induce him 
to do what he had advised. He said, he 
used the word ‘ pacific,’ because his noble 
friend’s mind was peaceably inclined. 
The conciliatory propositions, which, in 
spite of the clamorous opposition both of 
his political friends and foes, he had with 
so much magnanimity, and so much to his 
own honour, brought into that House 
some few years back, as well as his having 
sent out commissioners to America, proved 
that he panted for peace. He conjured 
his noble friend, therefore, to use his en- 
deavours to inspire his war-enamoured 
colleagues with the same pacific senti- 
ments. He conjured him to be a warrior 
for peace; he would fight under his banner, 
and endeavour, by the abundance of his 
zeal, to atone for his lack of ability; but 
it was not only the slender aid of such 
bending willows as himself that he would 
acquire ; he would likewise gain the power- 
ful assistance of the most able and distin- 
guished amongst us, the sturdy oaks who 
support this tottering constitution. Let 
his noble friend Jose not a moment in so 
laudable, so expedient, so necessary a pur- 
suit! In the mean time, ‘“ increase the 
navy. The phrase should be echoed in 
the noble lord’s ear, from day to day. 
Ile added, Nay, 1 would have a starling 
taught to speak nothing but ‘ navy,’ and 
present it to him, to kecp his recollection 
still in motion. In order to do it, let 
every shipwright in the kingdom be em- 
ployed ; and let the industry of the work- 
men in the royal dock-yards, be extracted 
by every possible means; let it be encou- 
raged by emoluments, let their sloth be 
driven away by the terror of punishment. 
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To forward the great work, let every 
joiner and carpenter in the kingdom, every 
man who knew the use of the adze and 
the chissel, be enlisted into the public ser- 
vice. Every man of this description 
might be made useful, and join in for- 
warding that great end, without the enter- 
tainment of which, it was impossible to 
expect that war could be carried on with 
success. To prevent the alarming and 
unparalleled desertion which happened 
this war, he recommended the restoration 
of discipline in the navy, which had been 
much relaxed; he censured the pernicious 
custom of turning over men to different 
ships, which made them take a disgust to 
the service; and he urged the necessity 
of augmenting the corps of marines, and 
empowering the captains of ships to rate 
the marines as seamen, when they knew 
the business, without obliging them to re- 
pay the bounty-money as heretofore. 

Mr. Penton said, that the objections in 
regard to the Narcissus, were founded on 
a matter which had been explained to the 
House over and over again. When a 
service arose suddenly and pressed, the 
men were taken from their regular work 
to that particular duty. In case of a 
hurricane, the ships that suffered must be 
immediately refitted; theretore, parlia- 
ment was resorted to again for another 

rovision. ‘The workmen did as much as 
it was possible for them to do, and as 
many hands were employed as could be 
found. He denied there was more work 
done in the private yards than in the King’s 
we of Deptford and Woolwich joined ; 

e had the last year’s accounts in his 
hands, 350,000/. had been paid to private 
builders, and 420,000. to Deptford and 
Woolwich. He satd that in 1739, parlia- 
ment had negatived a similar motion; he 
should oppose the motion as nugatory. 

Admiral Aeppel gave it as his opinion, 
that if the French and Spanish fleets 
joined, and a battle ensued, the conse- 
quences would be disastrous to this coun- 
try. He recommended having as many 
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marines as possible. The desertions 
were astonishing, and shewed a want of 
order and discipline somewhere. 

Sir Hugh Palliser accounted in a dif- 
ferent way for that inferiority. He said 
that the family compact had convinced 
the rulers of the kingdom, that the greatest 
naval exertions would be necessary, to 
enable this country to maintain its supe- 
riority over the House of Bourbon ; it was 
foreseen that whenever war should again 
break out with France, it would also break 
out with Spain at the same time: formerly 
we had to do with those powers alternately, 
not together; but the family compact 
gave reason to suppose that a rupture 
with one, would be immediatcly followed 
by a rupture with the other. Hence arose 
a necessity to make preparations for such 
an event ; vast quantities of naval stores, 
the seeds of future navies, were purchased 
with those sums tlie parliament had voted ; 
the dock-yards were absolutely crammed ; 
and then a plan was formed, when he had 
the honour to preside at the Navy Board, 
for so regulating the proceedings of the 
workmen, as should enable us to avail our- 
selves eflectually of the resources we had 
in store, and raise up a navy superior to 
those of France and. Spain united ; but 
the enemies of this country, conscious 
that with a great navy she must be victo- 
rious, intervened; sowed dissentions among 
our workmen, and poisoned them against 
this new plan. 

After some further conversation, the 
House divided on Mr. Minchin’s motion. 


Tellers. 
Mr. Minchin - « - 45 
Sir George Yonge - 
2 Earl of Lisburne - - - = 
Noes Mr. Penton- - - « $ Lec 


So it passed in the negative. Mr. Min- 
chin then said, that after the fate of his 
first motion, secing that all desire of re- 
form was at an end, he would not trouble 
the House with his second proposition. 


YEAS 3 
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Pimted by T. C. Hansard, Peter vorouga-Court, 
Fleet-Street, London, 
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